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LEWIS THE ELEVENTH. 



• 



A. D. 1461.] LEWIS was at Geneppe when he received the news of his father's death, 
and the intelligence is faid to have infpired him with a joy which he affected not to conceal; 
but though his eagernefs to fway the fceptre was unqueftionably great, it can fcarcely be con- 
ceived, that a prince who was the moft confummate hypocrite. of the age, would have fuffered 
fymptoms of exultation, the moft indecent and unnatural, toefcapehim; fymptoms, too, which 
muft have made the moft unfavourable impreflion on all who witnefled them. This charge, 
indeed, appears to have been founded rather on a fuppofition of what Lewis felt at the time, than 
on a knowledge of what he difplayed ; and it is worthy of remark, that, though it has been 
confidently advanced by later hiftorians, it is not even mentioned by one contemporary writer *. 

From Geneppe the king went to Maubeuge upon the Sambre, where he performed the 
firft a£t of fovereignty, by fummoning the governors of certain provinces to exacl: from the 
inhabitants an oath of allegiance, and to fend him two deputies from each of the principal 
tcwns. He then proceeded to Avefnes, where he had appointed the duke of Burgundy to meet 
him. A report prevailed that the late king had taken fome fteps to deprive Lewis of his lawful 
inheritance; and, though the conftitutional laws of the realm prefented an infurmountable bar 
to fuch a proceeding, that prince, confeious he had given but too juft grounds of offence to his 
father, feemed to entertain apprehenfions that his fuccellion would be difputed: at leaft, his 
conduct, and that of the Duke of Burgundy, were calculated to authorize fuch an opinion. As 
the duke was to accompany the king to Rheims, he fummoned all the nobility in his dominions 
to meet him at Saint-Quentin ; and the citation was fo punctually obeyed, that no lefs than one 

1 Contin, de Monftrelet— Chronique de Sal: t Denis — Chronique de France — Picface de Comminfs — Pieces Jufiift. 
• eatives — Hirtoire de Louis XI. par M. Ductus— Hilloire de la Ville de Paris — Rcgillres du Parl.ment. 
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hundred thoufand armed men attended at the appointed rendezvous. Such a prodigious number 
of attendants rather bore the appearance of an hoflile army preparing to atchieve the conqueft of 
a kingdom, than of the retinue of a fovercign going to receive the crown, and to take peaceable 
polleflion of the throne of his anceftors. But whatever apprehenfions Lewis might have been 
led to entertain, they were fpeedily difpdlcd by the zealous loyalty which every clafs of people 
haftened to fignalize. No fooner, however, was one object of apprehenfion removed, than 
another prefented itfelf to his mind; for it was the fate of this prince to be inceflantly a prey 
to fufpicion, inquietude, and terror. The duke of Burgundy, at the head of an army of one 
hundred thoufand men, appeared to be a dangerous friend. His benefactor in adverfity had 
now become his vafl'al; and this change in their relative fituations neceffarily produced, at Ieaft 
on one fide, a change of fentiment; the interefts of the king were far different from thofeof the 
dauphin, when a fugitive, and in difgrace. The embarraffment of Lewis was greatly encreafed 
by the critical fituation in which he was placed; fince, by betraying fymptoms of diftruft, he 
muft inevitably have incurred the cenfure of ingratitude, and moreover expofed himfelf to the 
danger of making a formidable enemy, whofe efforts he would have been wholly unable to refifr. 
But he extricated himfelf from this dilemma-by artfully infinuating to the duke of Burgundy, that 
the appearance of fuch a numerous army would, he feared, infpire his fubjects with unfavour- 
able fentiments, which, at the commencement of his reign, it was peculiarly his intereft to 
avert. The duke, who harboured no finifter intentions, immediately difmiffed his troops, and 
took the road to Rheims, accompanied only by four thoufand of his nobles. 

At Avefhes the King received the deputies from the principal towns, and from the fovereign 
courts of juftice. A funeral fervice was celebrated in the church of that town for the repofe 
of the late king's foul; and Lewis attended the ceremony, (accompanied by the duke of Bur- 
gundy ; the counts of Charolois and Etampes; James of Bourbon, and Adolphus of Cleves ) dreffed 
in deep mourning; but as foon as the fervice was finifhed, he affumed the regal purple; not, as 
bas falfely been aflerted, in contempt of his father's memory, but in compliance with a cuftom 
which had been adopted in the early ages of the monarchy, and which his predecefiors had in- 
variably obferved*. 

Notfung remarkable occurred at the coronation of Lewis, which took place at Rheims, orv 
the fifteenth of Auguft, except that, before he was anointed, he infilled on receiving the honour 
of knighthood from the hands of the duke of Burgundy, which greatly furprized all the no- 
bility ; becaufe, fay the contemporary authors, « The king's fons were always knighted at the 
M baptifmal font." Indeed the marks of attention which he beftowed on the duke were carried 
to a degree of affectation which ftrongly favoured of infineerity. By his orders, the principal 
inhabitants of Rheims went to meet the duke at a confiderable diftance from the town; at the 
gates of the city, he was received by the archbifhop of Rheims, who prefented him with the? 

J VUJ»iet, torn, xvi. page 399, 
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keys; and a complimentary oration was delivered in his prefence, in which it was obferved, that 
to him were the people indebted for the prefervation of their fovereign. During the whole 
time that the court remained at Rheims, all orders were received from the duke hiinfelf. 

By thefe extraordinary marks of condefcenfion, the king thought he amply difcharged the 
debts he had contracted as dauphin; but the duke of Burgundy knew him too well to be de- 
ceived by his proofs Of attention, and profefiions of friendihip. "That «a«,"faid he, fpeaking 
of Lewis to a perfon whom the count of Dammartin had fent to Rheims to entreat his good 
offices with the king, " will not reign long without involving his kingdom in great troubles." 

By the twenty-fifth article of the treaty of Arras 3 it was formally ftipulated, that the duke 
of Burgundy ihould not, during his life, be compelled to pay homage to Charles the Seventh, 
nor to his fuccejjors, kings of France; and if in the faid treaty, or in any other aft whatever, the 
king had been ftiled his Sovereign, fuch title could have no effect on this total exemption from 
the duties of a vaffal. If the king ftrictly adhered to a convention thus precife, he could have 
no poffible right to exa<t homage from the duke, unlefs, indeed, the right of Charles to bind 
his fucceffors had been called in queftion. The duke, however, in order to avoid all poffibility 
of a difpute on the fubjeft, voluntarily paid homage to Lewis, not only for thofe domains 
which he held of the crown, but for all his poflcffions generally and indifcriminately. 

On the day of the coronation, immediately after dinner, the duke of Burgundy knelt to the 
king, and conjured him, by the facred ties of religion and humanity, to pardon all thofe who, 
in the preceding reign, had been fo unfortunate as to incur his difpleafure, and to continue 
in their different pofts fuch officers as had ferved the king his father with fidelity. This 
falutary advice, delivered in the humble form of a fupplication, Lewis would have done well to 
adopt; but he was too intent on the gratification of his refentment to comply with a requeft 
that interfered with his projects of revenge. His foul was a ftranger to that chriftian virtue, 
the forgivenefs of injuries. He affected, however, to be moved by the duke's entreaties, and 
accordingly promifed to pardon what was pad, excepting only, from the general amnefty, fever* 
perfons, whom he did not name. By means of this reftri&ion, he referved to himfelf the choice 
of his victims. 

On the laft day of Auguft 4 Lewis made his public entry into Paris, where he was received 
by the inhabitants with every demonft ration of joy, refpedt, and loyalty. When he arrived at 
the gate of Saint Denis, two children, ruprefenting angels, defcended and placed a crown on his 
head. A herald, ^vhofc drefs v/as adorned with the arms of the city, introduced to him 
five ladies on horfeback, who reprefented the five letters which form the word Paris ; and 
recited complimentary verfes. A£iors t reprefenting the clergy, nobility, and the third-eftate, 

3 Trcfor tlu Chartres. * Mezeray, torn. vi. page 411, 
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appeared in a vcffel fixed againft the gate, from the maft whereof ifiued a king, decorated with 
all the attributes of royalty. All the ftreets were adorned with pantomimical reprefentations of 
myfteries; but the moft extraordinary fight which attracted the new monarch's attention, was 
that of three beautiful girls, perfectly naked, ftationed at a fountain by which he parted, in the 
character of fyrens, finging ruftic airs, accompanied by ratified inftruments s . After the ufual 
ceremonies were finifhed, the king repaired to the hotel des Toumelles, where he eftablifhed 
his refidence. 

Lewis, on his acceffion to the throne, had entered his thirty-ninth year, an age when youth 
can no longer be pleaded in extenuation of error. The kingdom was in a flourifhing and tran- 
quil ftate ; free from domeftic commotions, and exempt from the danger of foreign invafion. 
The fovereign authority was more extenfive and more refpe&ed than it had been under any one 
of his predeceffors, fince the elevation of the third race of kings- The errors of his own 
youth, and the wifdom and virtues of his father, might have ferved him as inftruclive leflbns, 
pointing out what to avoid, and what to imitate. No monarch had ever fucceeded to the 
throne with fimilar advantages, and under circumftances more propitious. It only depended 
on himfelf to become happy, by compleating the felicity of his fubjects; affured of their attach- 
ment, he might eafily have commanded the efteem of the neighbouring powers, the admiration 
of his contemporaries, and the applaufe of poftcrity. 

With the exception of a few individuals, whofe laudable attachment to Charles the Seventh 
had excited the avowed hatred of his fon, none of the great officers of ftate, or chief rnagiftrat.es, 
had any reafon to apprehend a removal from their ftations, which they had long enjoyed with ho- 
nour to themfelves, and advantage to then country. The king had hitherto been filent on this head, 
but immediately after his entry into the capital, he made known his intentions. He deprived 
Juvenal des Urfins of the dignity of chancellor, which he conferred on Peter de Morvilliers. 
John de Rohan, baron of Mantauban, was appointed to fucceed John de Biieil, in the 
office of admiral, and William de Harcourt in that of chamberlain. The marefchal de Loheac 
was fucceeded by the baftard of Armagnac, who had juft been created count of Comminges. 
The provoft of Paris, moft of the judges of the different courts, and the officers of the mint, 
alfo loft* their places. It feemed as if Lewis had refolved to retain none of the fervants of his 
father ; and, from the apprehenfion that any one of them (hould elude his refearches, he included 
them all in one general profcription. 

Coufinot, bailiff of Rouen, a magiftrate of great merit, who had rendered very effential fer- 
vice to the ftate, was imprifoned; and Chabannes, .count of Dammartin, was obliged to conceal 
himfelf in order to avoid a fimilar fate. This almoft total fubTerfion of fortunes°and dignities, 
kept the minds of the public in a ftate of continual agitation, while the perfon who occafioned 

5 Villaiet. 
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it was not more tranquil himfelf. The prince who fufFers the fuggeftions of caprice to filence 
tlie dictates of reafon and equity, and whofe conduct is influenced by the prevailing paflion of the 
moment, can neither be happy nor free: wretched, indeed, muft be his fituation, who with the 
inclination pofTefles the ability to opprefs. 

Lewis was not more anxious to ruin all fuch as had enjoyed the favour of his father, than to 
protect thofe who had incurred his difpleafure. On his acceflion to the throne, he ordered the 
duke of Alencon to be releafed, and he, foon after, reftored him to all his former poflefiions, 
honours and dignities. John of Armagnac, who had been condemned by the parliament, alfo 
obtained the reftitution of his confifcated territories. Such were the firft exertions which Lewis 
made of his power; and but a fhort time elapfed before he found reafon to repent a conduct, 
which was equally impolitic and unjuft. 

While he was thus occupied in incurring the hatred of his fubjects, he fparcd no pains to 
eftablifli harmony and tranquillity among his neighbours. By his urgent folicitations v/ith the. 
duke of Burgundy, he induced him to receive the count of Saint Paul into favour, and he like- 
wife effected a reconciliation between that nobleman and the houfe of Croi; though he muft. 
have known that, hy fuch a meafure, he could not fail to excite the fecret refentment of the 
count of Charolois. In fhort, before he had compleated the firft month of his reign, he had 
contrived to lay the foundation of an almoft general difcontent, 

At length, Lewis left Paris to vifit his mother at Amboife ; but before his departure, he had 
an interview with the duke of Burgundy, to whom, in the prefence of the princes of the 
blood, and many of the nobility, he renewed his profeflions of friendfhip and efteem, repeat- 
ing his declarations, that to him he was indebted for his crown and his life. The three princes 
parted with every appearance of mutual fatisfaclion ; and after this interview the duke returned 
to Flanders, and the count of Charolois repaired to Burgundy. . 

Among the numerous complaints preferred by the factious and difcontented againft the old 
adminiftration, the want of economy in the management of the revenue, and the intolerable 
weight of taxes, had not been forgotten. Such accufations, indeed, have in all ages, and in 
almoft all countries, been the inftruments employed by wicked and defigning men to feduce . 
the people from their duty, by impofing on their credulity ; knowing their aptitude to believe 
that all who are difaffected to the government, muft be anxious to promote their welfare and to 
afford them relief. As thefe reports had been propagated by the adherents of Lewis, it was ex- 
pected that, on his acceflion to the throne, he would rather diminilh than augment the taxes ; . 
but almoft immediately after he had received the intelligence of his father's death, he ordered a 
frefh tax to be levied throughout his dominions. On his arrival at Rbeims, he made the moft 
magnificent promifes to the inhabitants, and folemnly fwore that he would never fubject them 
to any new impoft ; but when he left the town, he forgot his oath. The inhabitants, fur- • 
prifsd to find the leafe of the Gabelks^ and other exaflionsj publickly renewed, in direct viola- 
tion, 
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tion of the king's promife, flew to arms, broke open the offices where the regifters were kept, 
tore the regifters, maflacred the revenue-farmers, and burnt their contrads. This fedition, 
however, was foon reprefled ; eighty of the infurgents were feized by the troops ; and fix of 
them, with the leaders of the revolt, were hanged. The fame fpirit of oppofition evinced itfelf 
in feveral other towns, particularly in Angers, Alencon, and Aurillac in Auvergne ; but by 
timely exertions of vigour it was fpeedily quelled. 

The king flopped but a few days with his mother, and then repaired to Tours, where he re- 
ceived a vifit from the count of Charolois, on his return from Burgundy. That prince expe- 
rienced the moft extraordinary marks of diftinetion during his refidence at the French court : 
Lewis, not content with defraying his expences, and thofe of his houfehold, and with procuring 
him every amufement the age would afford, difplayed an anxiety to gratify every wifh he ex- 
prefTed. On his departure, he appointed him his lieutenant-general in Normandy, with a falary 
of fix-and-thirty thoufand livres. Before the count returned to Bruxelles, he went to take pof- 
feffion of his new government, where the inhabitants, by the king's exprefs orders, paid him 
the fame honours as if he had been their fovereign. But while Lewis thus loaded the count of 
Charolois with carefles, he fecretly confirmed, in violation of the moft folemn oaths, the alli- 
ance which Charles the Seventh had contracted with the people of Liege, the avowed enemies 
of the houfe of Burgundy. 

Now that he was poflefTed of fupreme power, and, confequendy, free to difplay his hu- 
mours without fear of contradiction, Lewis betrayed a decided preference for thofe difhonour- 
abfe intrigues, and crooked fyftems of policy, to which he had been addicted from his youth. 
Inconftant and capricious, his actions feemed to be regulated by the whim of the moment, 
without any regard to propriety, or confideration for the future 6 . Pope Pius the Second had 
made feveral vain attempts, during the late reign, to procure the abolition of the Pragmatic 
Sanction ; and being acquainted with the difpofition of the new monarch, who, while dauphin, 
had promifed to give him fatisfaction on that head, he ordered the bifhop of Arras, whom he 
had recently appointed his legate a latere in F ranee, to remind him of his promife. That pre- 
late accordingly reprefented to the king, that, by a compliance with the requeft of his holinefs, he 
would* ftrengthen his own authority; that he would always be able to difpofe of the livings, by 
his recommendation to the pope, who would be bound in gratitude not to refufe him any thing 
he might afk ; that when the princes and nobility had no longer any influence in the elections, 
they would lofe the only means they poflefTed of acquiring partizans among the clcrgv ; and 
that there would always be a legate in France, to whom his majefty might apply for all die fa- 
vours he wifhed to obtain from the holy fee. 



« Du Tillet— Pafquier— Tn'fordes Charlies— Com. ties Oylonnaiicei— Loix Ecclefiaftiiiues— Hifloire Ecclefiartique 
— Hifiolre de I'Univerfitc— Hiftoire dc Louis XI.— Prcuvcs Jullifkativcs de Philippe de Commincs— Spicikgium. 
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■The kingdom cf Naples, which had formerly belonged to the houfe of Anion, had been 
ufurped by that of Arragon, and was now poflefled by Ferdinand, a natural ion of Alphonfo, 
the late king. The duke of Calabria, fon to Rene, the titular monarch of Naples, Sicily, and 
Jerufalem, found the inclinations of the Neapolitans favourable to his pretenfions; and the 
bifhop of Arras, .imagining that Lewis would be anxious to place his kinfman on the throne of 
Naples, aflured him, that the pope had refolved to inveft the duke with that kingdom. His ho- 
linefs, indeed, had no fuch intention ; but the prelate would have promifed fill! more, had he 
deemed it necefiary to the fuccefs of his project. 

In fliort, the bifhop exerted his eloquence with fuch effec"t, that the king, who ever difplayed 
a willingnefs to revoke any act of his father's, granted all he requefted. Had the pontiff him- 
felf dictated the letters of revocation, he could not have made ufe of expreflions more favour- 
able to the unlimited authority of the holy fee, and more repugnant to the dignity of the throne, 
the rights and prerogatives of the Gallican church, the wifdom of the laws, and the honour of 
the magiftracy. The king, after alluring the pope of his filial obedience, declared that he de- 
fired nothing more earneftly than to fulfil the promrfe he -had made before his acceflion to the 
throne, to abolifh the Pragmatic Sanction, which, having been eftablifhed in a time of revolt, 
was injurious to the holy fee. " Our councillor," fays Lewis, alluding to the bifhop of Arras; 
" has convinced us that this conftitution, while it attacks your authority, tends to encourage 
" the licentioufnefs of our prelates." — " Although moft men of knowledge endeavour to dif- 
" fuade us from our defign, we have, according to your requeft, abrogated this Pragmatic Sanc- 
" tion, and caft it out from our dominions. Exert then your power, in future, in our kingdom 
" as you plszfe ; and if anyperfons fhall refift you, we promife your holinefs, on the word of a 
" king, to execute your commands, in'fpite of all oppofition or appeal, and we will reprefs and 
" reftrain all thofe who fhall difobey your orders 7 ." It was thus that the king, by the ftrongeft 
demonftrations of unlimited obedience, -anfwered the ambiguous cardies of the artful pontiff", 
who, in a brief addrefled to the bifhop of Arras, charged that prelate to allure his deareft fon, 
the king of France, that he began to feel an inclination to love him wonderfully*. 

But Lewis, who believed himfelf to be the moft fkilful and profound politician- of the age, 
IukI foon the mortification to find, that he had been duped by the pope ; for Pius, having ob- 
tained his ends, refufed to ratify the engagement which his legate had contracted for placing 
the duke of Calabria on the throne of Naples. Enraged at the difcovery, he refolved to turn 

7 " Du»i per firngmatn am ipfam fumma in techfia tua fedis autoriteii minuitur, proclaiis in regno nodro quoddam lictntiee tent* 
u plum per illam prajlruitur . . . utere tgitur deinctps in regno no/lro poltjlaie tua ul voles . . . quod ft fn te obn.tentur aliqui tut re- 
" clamabititt, not itj verbo rtgio polltccmiir lute btattiudim t.ttqvi lui na data o'nni apfcllatlomi aut oppofitionis objlaculo prorfut 
" esahifo, tofque qui tibi icmumatei fucint pro tuojujfu nmpr'inumus et rcfrtenabim: t." 

1'ieuves <k Commincs, p. 357.— M.S. it la Bib. Rpy. 

* Spicil. Mifcelhn. Epift. Diplomat. 
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the pontiff's arts againft himfelf ; and he accordingly fuffered his parliament to carry into ease*- 
tiuion the Pragmatic Sanction, which he had fo folemnly revoked. 

While the king was at Tours, he received ambaffadors from the duke of Brittany, who' 
came to regulate the form of homage which their fovereign was to pay for his duchy 9 ; this 
point being fettled, the duke himfclf went to Tours, and fubmitted to the ufual ceremony. 
The king, who was jealous of his intimacy with the count of Charolois, fpared no pains to- 
gain his confidence. In the hope of attaching him to his interefts, he declared him his lieute- 
nant-general in Maine, Anjou, Touraine, and Normandy,, although he had juft conferred the 
government of this laft province on the count of Charclois. If his object wui to fow diffen- 
tion between the two princes, he did not reap from this fhallow artifice the advantage he ex- 
pected. Soon after the duke's departure, the king repaired to Brittany, under pretence of per- 
forming a pilgrimage to the (hi ine of fome faint ; but the real object of his journey was, to- 
examine the ftate of the duchy, and to promote a marriage between Frances of Amboife,. 
duchefs-dowager of Brittany, and the duke of Savoy 10 ; but the duke of Brittany, aware of 
his defigns, found means to prevent their execution. 

Previous to his journey to Brittany, the king had afiigned the duchy of Berri, as an appanage, 
to his brother Charles, with the ufual claufe of reverfion to the crown in default of male heirs ;. 
and accompanied by a promife to make fome more ample provifion for him at a future time. 
This promife fupplied the young prince with a pretext to prefer fuch claims as beft coincided 
with his ambitious plans ; and a penfion of twelve thoufand livres, in addition to his duchy, be- 
ing deemed an infufficient income for the fon of a king, the public, difgufted with Lewis, 
loudly exclaimed againft. that monarch's injuftice to his brother.. 

The conduct of Lewis to Anthony de Chabannes, count of Dammartin, was calculated to 
encreafe ftjll farther the popular difcontents. That nobleman, tired with the life of a fugitive, 
repaired to court, and defired the king would immediately order him to be tried with 
the utmoft rigour of the law. He was charged with having falfely accufed the king- 
while he was dauphin, of confpiring againft his father; and on this charge his judges were 
bafe enoTigh to pronounce him guilty of high treafon, in confequence of which he was con- 
demned to die ; but Lewis changed his punifliment into perpetual imprifonment, and he was 
accordingly committed to the Baftile ; his effects were confifcated, and moft of his eftates 
were given to Charles de Melun, governor of Paris, who had been chiefly inftrumental in pro- 
curing his condemnation; 

9 D'Argentrc-Hift. de Bret.— Vouv. Hift. de Bretagrre, 1. 18.— Preaves de L'HiA.<le Bret.— Tr«. des Chart. 
10 Preuves Juftif.de Comminei— Preuvcs de L'Hifl.de Bret,. 
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A. D. 1462, 1463.] Margaret of Anjou, the unhappy queen of England, had embarked 
for the continent, fome time after the fatal battle of Touton, to folicit fuccours and afliftancc 
from her foreign connections. She paid a vifit to the king at Chinon, who expreffed the great- 
eft concern for her misfortunes. During her refidence at the French court, fhe ftood god- 
mother to the only fon of Charles, duke of Orleans, by Mary of Cleves, his third wife : the 
king was the godfather, and he gave his own name to the young prince, who afterward afcend- 
ed the throne of France, under the appellation of Lewis the Twelfth. But, notwithstanding 
the profeflions of friendftiip which the king made to Margaret, all he could be perfuaded to 
grant to her earneft folicitations, were a loan of twenty thoufand livres, and a fuppiy of two 
thoufand troops, under the command of Breze, fenefchal of Normandy, who is faid to have 
entertained for the queen more tender fentiments than pity and companion 11 . With this ina- 
dequate fuccour — for which too, the interefted monarch made her fign, in her hufband's name, 
a truce for one hundred years, and a promife to reftore the city of Calais — Margaret embark- 
ed for England about the-end of the year 1462 ; and, after a tedious and tempeftuous paffage, 
arrived off Tinmouth ; but being prevented from landing there, (he again put to fea, and her 
fleet being overtaken by a ftorm, many of the fhips were ftranded near Bamburgh Caftle, and 
the veffel in which the queen was, with difficulty, reached the port of Berwick. The French 
troops effected a landing in Holy Ifland, where they were foon attacked by a fuperior force, 
and moft of them either killed or taken j but their leader, with fome other officers, made their 
efcape, and joined the queen 11 . 

The defeat of the royalifts at Hexham compleated the misfortunes of Margaret, who, after 
that battle, failed from England with her fon, and a chofen band of faithful followers, and ar- 
rived fafe at Sluys in Flanders. The duke of Burgundy received her with great hofpitality; 
and, after loading her with valuable prefents, fent a guard to efcort her into Lorrain, where her 
brother, the duke of Calabria, then refided. Breze, who was prefent at the battle, effected his 
efcape to Alnwick, where he was befieged, and, after a brave refiftance, confented to Surrender 
the place, on condition of being permitted to return to France with the fmall remains of his 
troops. 

A revolt of the Catalonians, who had renounced their allegiance to Juan, king of Arragon — 
a monarch ftained with the blood of his own fon — and invited the king of Caftile to become 
their fovereign, now attracted the attention of Lewis. He, at firft, promifed protection to the 
infurgents ; but, feduced by the offers of Juan, he had a conference with that monarch between 
Mauleon and Sauveterre, on the confines of Navarre, where a treaty was concluded, by which 
Lewis engaged to aflift the king of Arragon with a loan of three hundred and fifty thoufand 
crowns, and a fuppiy of feven hundred lances ; and the important counties of Rouffillon and 
Cerdagne, fubject to redemption, were transferred to him as a fecurity for the money he 

11 Villaret, torn. -v*. p. 456. Mouftrelet, torn. 3. p. 91.— Hall, cd. 4. fol. 2.— Stow, p. 416. 
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advanced. Thefe the king immediately annexed to the domain of the crown, in virtue of the 
pretentions of his mother, Mary of Anjou, fprung from Ycland of Arragon ; but he fooit 
after transferred them to the count of Foix, as an indemnity for his claims to the kingdom cf 
Navarre, founded on the rights of his wife, Leonora, who. had poifoned her cldcft, .fifter. 
Blanche. 

The affi fiance of Lewis proved, of little advantage to the Arragonian. monarch, who 
defeated in all quarters, by the active exertions of his opponent, Henry the Fourth, king of 
Caftile, furnamed the Impotent. But this laft prince was at length perfuaded by his minifters,. . 
who had been feduced by Juan, to fubmit their difputc to the arbitration of the. French, king » 
who pronounced a decifion, equally difpleafing to both parties, and which was refpected by nei- 
ther. An interview, on. the frontiers of their respective dominions, having been agreed upon. 
Between Lewis and Henry,, the former repaired to Saint Jean de Luz, and the latter to Fonta- 
rabia. They advanced to the oppofite banks of the Bidafiba, which feparates France from 
Spain ; and their contrafted appearance ftrongly attefted the difference of their difpofitions. — 
Henry, luxurious, magnificent, and vain, was arrayed in the richeft fluffs, embellifhed with, 
gold and precious ftones, and attended by a numerous train, all equally brilliant. The fails o£ 
the bark?, which conveyed them to the French fide of the river, were alio decorated with a prc- 
tufion of the precious metals. L;wis, whofe pride,, certainly lefs refpectable, was difplayed 
in a ftudied affectation of the oppofite extreme, had encreafed the natural uncouthnefs of his. 
perfon, by a drefs the moft vulgar and unbecoming. His under garment, which fate clofe to 
his body> was made of-coatfe cloth; and over it he wore a doublet of fuftian. His hat was 
extremely fmall, refembling the calotte, ufually worn by priefts r and decorated with a leaden, 
image of the . Virgin. . The few nobles who attended him, imitated their mailer in the mean-, 
nefs of their drefs. But the wealth which Henry had expended in his fumptuous preparations^ 
Lewis employed to bribe the minifters of. Caftile;— for the art of making traitors always form- 
ed a leading feature in his illiberal, and difhoneft fyftem of policy. The two monarchs had a .. 
fliort conference together ; and, after a formal renewal of the ancient treaties between the two- 1 
crowns, they parted with a thorough contempt of each other. 

The*kiug had lately refigned all hi* pretentions to the duchy, of Luxembourg, in favour of 
the duke of Burgundy ; as. well as to the reftitution of thefum of fifty thoufand crowns, which, 
his father had paid to the duke of Saxony, and his co-heirs,., for the renunciation of their 
claims. But while he appeared thus anxious to court the favour of Philip, he obferved a very 
different line of condu£t with his fon Charles. Uneafy at the intimate connection which lub^ 
fifted between that prince and the duke- of Britanny, he inceffantly Lboured to promote a. 
hi each between, them, „or, at leaft, to counteract the dangerous defigns which he imputed to. 
them, by creating embairafl'ments which might divert their attention elfewhere. He beftowed. 
wery mark of diftincfion on the lord of Croi ; not content with raifing him to the hi<*h office 
»f GraoiiMafter, he ceded to him the. town and territory of Guincs ; and, convinced that no- 
thing 
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thing could give greater offence to the count of Charolois, he ordered this extraordinary in- 
ftance of his favour to be publifhed, by found of trumpet, in the ftreets of his capital. He 
alfo extended his protection to every perfon, indifcriminately, who had incurred the dilpleafure 
of Charles. To this period may be traced the origin of that inveterate enmity which foon 
prevailed between thofe rival princes, and which only expired with life. 

The duke of Burgundy had flattered himfelf that the unconditional homage which he had paid 
to the king, would be confidered rather as a mark of refpeft, than as an eflential obligation ; and 
that no duties of vaflalage would be required from him that could tend to derogate, in any degree, 
from the character of an independent prince, which he had fo long maintained, and was ftill 
determined to preferve 1 -'. Some Englifh fnips of war having been feen cruizing in the chan- 
nel, the king fent an ambaffador to Lewis to fumnion him to declare war againft Edward, and 
to publifh an exprefs prohibition to all his fubjeiSh to afford that prinse any kind of affiftance. 
This was a mere pretext to found the intentions of the duke, fince, in the prefent irate of affairs, 
no dread of an invafion could poffibly exift. The mofl important, and indeed the real object 
of the embafly, was to engage Philip to permit the eftablifhment of the Gabelle in his domi- 
nions; a propofition which he rejected in the mofl pofitive terms. He even fent the lord of 
Chimey to the king to complain of this conduct, and to beg he would, for the love of him-, de- 
fifb from a pretenhon which he could never admit. 

The Burgundian envoy remained fome time at the French court before he could procure an 
audience of the king. At length, tired with.the delays which he was made to experience, he. 
placed himfelf at the door of the king's apartment, and refolved not to quit his poft till he had 
fulfilled his commiflion. The monarch, no longer able to avoid him, for once fuffered his im- 
patience to get the better of his policy, and exclaimed, " J That fort of man then is this duke of 
" Burgundy? Is he different, or made of different metal from all the other princes and nobility 
" of my kingdom?" " Yes,f.rc" replied Chimey, " the did e of Burgundy is indeed different,. 
" and made of different n.etal from all the other princes of yout kingdom^ or of the neighbouring 
" countries, for he kept you faje, and fupportcd you again;} the will and pleafure of king 
" Charles your father, whom Gcd pardon, which none of the other princes had either the inclina- 
" tion or fpirit to do." The king, confuted at this unexpected reply, immediately returned to 
his apartment. The com. t of Dunois, approaching, the lord of Chimey, afked him how he 
had dared to exprefs himfe'f with fuch freedom to a prince fo abjure as Lewis the Eleventh. 
" Hrd I been fifty leagues from hence" replied the brave Burgundian, " and had thought that 
" the king ivijhed to fay to me what he has juji faid of my mafict, I would have inflantly re- 
"turned to make bim the fame anjwer as 1 have jujf made him." As neither the king nor the 
duke deemed it prudent to come to' an open rupture, this affair was attended with no farther 
cenfequences. 

'3 Ccmtin. de Monftrtlct — Prruvcs de Phil. <ie Comirvns — Chron, dt Fraucev 
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Convinced of the impoffibility of enforcing his pretenfions by arms, Lewis appeared to re- 
nounce them; and this tacit difavowal fatisfied Philip, who was already too much haraffed by 
the indocility of the count of Charolois, to think of encreafing his embarrafiment by involving 
himfelf in frcfh difficulties. The favour {hewn to the houfe of Croi was ftill the caufe of that 
divifion which prevailed between the father and fon. As the duke advanced in years, the influ- 
ence of his favourites encreafed; and as 'Lewis, : by his liberal donations, had attached thofe 
favourites to his intereft, he might probably have obtained what he afked, had not the eftablifh- 
mentof the Gabelle been attended with difficulties almoft infurmountable. The bare propofal 
to levy that import had formerly occafioncd a general infurrection in the Low Countries. 

But Lewis was more fuccefsful in another negociation with the duke of Burgundy, the ob- 
ject of which was, to procure the reftitution of thole-towns on the river Somme, which had been 
ceded by Charles the Seventh, at the treaty of Arras : and which, in effect, rendered Philip 
mafter of Picardy. The meafure was qppofed by the count of Charolois; but the influence of 
John de Cfoi, the duke's minifter, and the king's friend, prevailed, and four hundred thoufand 
crowns were given to recover thefe valuable pledges. Even in this tranfaction, Lewis difplayed 
his duplicity: he had promifed to retain the officers appointed by the duke as governors of thefe 
towns ; but no fooner was he in poffeffion than he difplaced them, and, at the fame time, nomi- 
nated others, whom he knew would be equally acceptable to Philip. 

Soon after this negociation was compleated, Lewis loft his mother, Mary of Anjou, who 
died on the twenty-ninth of November, 1463, in the fixtieth year of her age. The exemplary 
conduct, the fignal virtues, and fervent piety of this amiable princefs, had attracted univerfal re- 
fpect and efteem ; and her lofs was deeply regretted by the nation. Her death, indeed, could 
not have happened at a more unfortunate period ; for as the king paid confiderable deference to 
her advice, fhe might, poffibly, have been able to prevent thofe troubles of which his improper 
conduct and reftlefs difpofition had laid the foundation. Since his acceffion to the throne, 
Lewis feemed to have wholly neglcfted an art the moft eafily acquired, and the moft neceflary 
for a monarch to learn, that of fecuring the affections of his fubjects.— The prince whofeeks to 
confirm his power by the influence of fear, at once betrays the tyrant and the fool ; alike igno- 
rant of his duties and his intereft, he is equally a ftranger to the obligations impofed on himfelf, 
and to the feelings implanted in the heart of man; fortunately for thehappinefs of the world, fuch 
a flagrant violation of moral reditude generally carries its own punifhmcnt along with it. It 
cannot be too often repeated, nor too ftrongly impreffed on the minds of monarchs, that the love 
of the people conftitutes the fureft and firmeft fupport of the throne. 

Lewis, by his conduct, had naturally excited the detcftation of the French ; and bein<* con- 
fcious that he merited their hatred, he was in continual dread of feeling its effects. Torment 
cd by the moft alarming apprehenfions, he was inceffantly employed in the adoption of me ins 
for averting the ftorm that threatened him. The malecontents were numerous ; and, headed'by 
the pnnces of the blood, and the chief nobility, they only waited for a favourable opportunity to 
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give a free fcope to their rtfentment. The king, meanwhile, though fenfible of his danger, 
knew not u>ho were his enemies; he had been apprized, that fecret aflbciations were formed in 
different parts of the kingdom; but all his endeavours to difcover the members of them had 
proved inefficacious. 

The penfioners whom Lewis maintained at the Burgundian court affured him, that he had 
nothing to apprehend from Philip, at leaft, fo long as the mifunderftanding continued to fub- 
fift between that prince and his fon. The duke had already addreffed fome complaints on this 
fubject to the ftates of Flanders affcmbled at Bruges ; and deputies were appointed to wait on 
the count of Charolois, and invite him to return to court. The count received them with 
kindnefs; and after he had explained the caufe of his difcontent, complied with their invitation, 
and went to his father at Bruges. But this reconciliation proved of fliort continuance. The 
fame fubject for diffention ftill fubfiftcd; the count's averfion from the houfe of Croi was in- 
furmountable; he had declared them to be his mortal enemies; he had openly accufed them of 
confpiring againft his life; and he even feemed directly to include the king in his accufations, 
by obL-rving, that he would not dcfignate the moft dangerous enemies who fought for his death, 
on account of the horror that muft neceflarily be experienced if he named them. 

Thus relieved from all dread of interruption from that quarter, Lewis refolved to direct his 
attacks againft the duke of Brittany, who, next to Philip, had infpired him with the moft ferious 
apprehenfions 14 . His conduct in this refpect was influenced as much by the perfonal hatred he 
had conceived againft the duke, as by his dread of the connection which he knew to fubfift be- 
tween Francis and. the count of Charolois. In order to take the duke of Brittany by furprize, he 
had fent a ftrong body of troops, in different detachments, and at different times, to the frontiers 
of the duchy ; and all his meafures were adopted, and plans conducted with fo much fecrecy, 
that the duke was not apprized of the danger which threatened him, till the arrival of the 
French chancellor, Peter de Morvilliers, who was fent to inform him, that the king, " forbade 
u him in future to entitle himfelf, duke by the grace of God; to coin gold; to levy extraordinary 
" taxes in his dominions ; to exact from his vaffals the accuftomed homage, and to receive 
" thi oaths of allegiance from his prelates." In cafe of a refufal to comply with thefe defpotic 
mandates, the chancellor had orders to declare war againft the duke. 

Francis, who was a weak though generous prinoe, was extremely embarraffed at this unexpect- 
ed declaration; deftitute of troops, he affected to fubmit to the power he was unable to oppofe; 
and, by the advice of Tannegui du Chaftel, who, at the death of Charles the Seventh, had en- 
gaged in his fervicc, he told the chancellor, that he did not refufe to comply with the king's- 
demands, but that they related to objects of fuch importance, that his confent alone would be in- 
fufHcient to enfure their accomplifliment ; that the laws of the country required the concur- 
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rence of the different orders of the province; and that he therefore befought his majefty to 
allow him time to afiemble the ftates, that he might communicate his intentions to them, fince 
by adopting a different line of conduct he fhould deceive the king, which he would not do on 
any account. This appearance of condefcenfion fo fafcinated Lewis, diat he gi anted the duke 
a delay of three months, and immediately difmifled his troops. 

The court of Mai ie, and four other comrrriffioners^ were appointed to regulate the affairs of 
Brittany. The principal accufations preferred by Lewis againft the duke, are too curious to be 
omitted, inafmuch as they difplay the character of the monarch, and the true motives by which 
his conduct: was influenced in the prefent inftance. He complained, u That while he was 
" dauphin, the duke had refufed to lend him four thoufand crowns; that he had given him no 
" affiftance in the war with the Catalonians ; that he had feized the temporalities of the bifhep 
" of Nantes, which was a thing unexampled in the chrijlian ivorla\ Juice bijljops took the prece- 
** dency of dukes, and could not pojfibly -become tbeir fubjecls; that he had given orders to his 
" vaffals to take up arms; and that the Aike's attorney had declared, at Rome, that his matter 
" was no fubject of the king's, and that he would rather receive ihe Englifli in his dominions 
" than the French." There were feveral other charges, to all .of which the duke replied,; 
delays were neceffarily cccafioned by this means; and, before the matter could be brought to a 
deciflon, the king's attention was called to another, quarter, which compelled him to deler tha 
gratification of his refentment to a future period. 



Lewis had received information that ambaffadors from the count of Charolois had attended 
an affembly of the ftates at Nantes, where they had renewed, by two feparate treaties, the alliance 
between Charles and Francis. The count of Saint Paul, and his brother, James of Luxembourg 
Tanneguy Duchaftel, Genlis and Romille, vice-chancellor of Brittany, were the agents em- 
ployed to conduct this fecret negotiation. Lewis, refolved at all events to penetrate the myf- 
tery, cited the count of Saint Paul and Genlis. to appear before, him, to do homage for certain 
eftates which they held of the crown of France. After fome, difficulty the latter obeyed the 
citation; but Lewis had the mortification to find all his ffratagems for difcovering the fecret 
cluded^and all his efforts to detach the count of Saint Paul from .the intereft cf the. count cf 
Charolois, fruidefs and unavailing. 

While the king was thus employed, the number of his enemies daily-cncreafcd. The duke 
of Brittany no fooncr found himfelf extricated from the embarrafl'ment into which he had been 
fo unexpectedly thrown, than, in conformity to the advice of Duchaftel, he began to think cf 
providing againft any future attack. He wrote to all the princes of the blood, and chief nobility ; 
and his letters, which were conveyed by meffengers difguifed like monks, contained the molt 
urgent exhortations to unite in defence of the common caufe. He warned them of the kind's 
intention to deftroy them all one after the other; obferving, that they might judge, by the treat 
ment which he had recently experienced, of the fate that awaited them; and thaUhe only means 
of preventing a ti gn.ee which threatened them all individually, was to aft in concert, for the 
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purpofe of refifKng oppreflion. The general difcontent which prevailed in the kingdom had 
fufficiently prepared the minds of the public for the impreffions which the duke wifhed them to 
receive. His emiffaries returned with the moft pofitive affurances of efficacious fupport from 
all thofe whom he folicit;d to enter into his projects. The confederates reciprocally exchanged 
vows of fidelity ; and the king might count for his enemies moft of the princes of the blood, 
and the principal nobility of the kingdom. 

A. D. 1464.] Nothing was now wanting to compleat the danger to which France was ex- 
pofed of a total revolution, but the junction of the duke of Burgundy. Hitherto that prince, 
who was fond of repofe, had refufed to enter into this formidable affociation. It even feemed 
impoffible to perfuade him to fuch a meafure, notvvithftanding all the efforts of his fon for 
that purpofe. One falfe ftep, however, produced what the moft urgent folicitations had failed 
to effect The king having received information that the vice-chancellor of Brittany had per- 
formed fcvcral voyages to England, Holland, and Flanders, thought it would be eafy to difcover 
the views of the princes, if he could once get their agent into his power ; he therefore formed 
the defign of feizing Romille, who was then in England, on his return to Brittany. This com- 
mifiion was entrufted to the baftard of Rubempre, a man of bad character ; and a fmall veflel 
was accordingly prepared for him, whofe crew confifted of forty determined men. Rubampre, 
after cruifing fome time in the channel, put into the port of Gorkum, a fmall town in Hol- 
land, fituatcd on the river Wael, where the count of Charolois had arrived a few days before. 
As it was highly improbable that Rubempre fhould ftation himfelf at the extremity of Holland, 
in order to intercept a vefTel on her way from England to Brittany, it has been conjeRured 
that he had received intelligence that Romille was to pay a vifit to the count on his return. 
Be that as it may, Rubempre having landed with a part of his crew, was known, feized, and 
thrown into prifon, under pretence that he had come to Gorkum with the defign to carry off 
the count, and deliver him up to Lewis. 

Moft of the modern hiftorians of France, and fome contemporary writers* 5 , have attempted' 
to juftify Lewis from this accufation ; but all they have been able to alledge in his favour, ra- 
ther tends to involve the matter in obfeurity than to prove his innocence. Appearances were 
moft certainly againft him. The character of the baftard of Rubempre ; the profound fecrefy 
obferved even with his crew, who received orders to pay him implicit obedience ; the place fixed on 
for the execution of the plan, at which the count of Charolois had but recently arrived ; the con- 
duct of Rubempre, who was feen loitering about the count's houfe, and examining every part 
of it; his alarm, which had led him to take refuge in a church, when he thought he was difco- 
vered ; add to thefe confiderations, the illiberal policy of Lewis, who had recently caufed Philip, 
fecond fon to the duke of Savoy, to be arrefted, and feat to Loches, where he was confined for 

'4 Villaret, torn. xvii. j\ 34- 15 Contin, de Monftreler, vol. iii. f j1. 103. 
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five years?, although he had come to the court of France on an exprefs invitation from the king, 
and under the protection of a fate conduct ;— this combination of circumftances forms the 
itrongeft preemptive proof of the guilt of Lewis ; a proof which his own difavowal of ths 
deed is wholly inefficient to overturn. 

At (he very time that this plan was difcovered, the frontiers of Picardy were lined with 
French troops. The king had repaired to Hefdin, to vifit the duke of Burgundy, who receiv- 
ed him with all the honours that were due to his rank. He there requefted Philip to confent 
to the reftitution of Lille, Douay, and Orchies, which had been pledged to the ancient counts 
of Flanders for four hundred thoufand livres Tournois, and an annual tribute of ten thoufand ; 
but the duke replied, that thofe towns had been ceded by the king of France to his grandfather, 
Philip, Duke of Burgundy, on his marriage with Margaret, heirefs to the county of Flanders ; 
and that it was fpecified in the deed of conveyance, that they fhould only revert to the crown 
in default of male heirs on the part of Philip. Some other demands preferred by the king 
were likewife rejected. The duke, on his fide, requefted the king to receive the count of Charo- 
lois into favour ; to defift from exacting an engagement from the Flemifh and Burgundian 
nobles, on their performance of homage, to ferve him agalnfl all men living ; and, laftJy, to 
fulfil feveral articles of the treaty of Arras, which had not yet been carried into execution. 
Lewis immediately left the duke without giving him any anfwer, and the next d<iy fet out for 
Abbeville. After remaining a fhort time at that city, he went ta Rouen, and from thence re- 
turned into Ponthieu, and flopped at the village of Novian, near the foreft of Crefly, fix 
leagues from Hefdin, where the duke ftill remained. The two princes did not vifit, and all the 
correfpondence that pafied between them was carried on through the means of Anthony de 
Croi. This coolnefs fubfifted till the tenth of October, when the king fent word to Philip, 
that he would pay him a vifit the next day. 

The count of Charolois, who had juft caufed Rubempre to be apprehended, haftened to in- 
form his father of the circumftance ; for which purpofe he difpatched Oliver de la Manche, an 
officer of his houfehold, with a letter to the duke, containing a particular account of the con- 
fpiracy»which, he faid, he had detected. He not only accufed the king of an attempt to feize 
his own perfon, but added, that it was alfo his intention to get the duke of Burgundy himfelf 
into his power ; that it was with this view he had advanced fo near to the place of the duke's 
refidence ; and that he had ftationed feveral bodies of troops on the banks of the Somme, who 
were ready to aflemble at the firft notice. 

Philip received the count's letter on the very day which the king had appointed for his vifit. 
Not thinking himfelf in fafety at Hefdin, where he expefted every moment to be furrounded, he 
haftened to Saint Paul, in Artois, leaving the town to the care of his nephew, Adolphus of 
Cleves, with orders to receive the king in cafe he kept his appointment ; but Lewis, being ap- 
prifed of his retreat, returned to Normandy. The news of the project which had been formed 
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for feizing the duke of Burgundy, and the count of Charolois, was foon rendered public by the 
pains that were taken to promote its circulation. The count's emiffaries made it the theme of 
their converfation in all companies ; the clergy made the pulpits refound with it ; and the intel- 
ligence was quickly conveyed to foreign courts. Meanwhile, Montauban, admiral of France, 
wrote to the lord of Croi, to engage him to hufli up the affair ,6 , and to releafe the bafhrd of 
Rubempre ; but that nobleman fent back the letter, and refuted to interfere in the bufmefs. 

The king fpared no pains to counteract the effects of thefe injurious reports. He fummoned 
the deputies from the city of Rouen to attend him, and caufed an apologetical difcourfe to be 
pronounced in their prefence by the chancellor, containing a juftilication of his conduit, and a 
contradiction of the charge that had been preferred againft him. Not content with this, he 
determined to demand fatisfaction of the- duke of Burgundy for the affront he had fuftained, 
and for this purpofe he fent the count of Eu, the archbifhop of Narbonne, and Morvilliers, 
the chancellor, to Lille, where the count of Charolois had already arrived. The common 
danger to which they had been expofed, had produced a reconciliation between Philip and his 
foru The duke gave audience to the French ambafiadors the day after their arrival, when he 
was addieffed by Morvilliers, who began his fpeech by reproaching the duke of Brittany, who, 
he obferved, had felicit-d the alliance of the Englifh, the ancient enemies of the crown, and 
had, confequently, incurred the forfeiture of bis life and property, as being guilty of high trea- 
fon : that the king, being informed that this prince had fent the vice-chancellor of Brittany to 
England, had thought himf.lf entitled to impede the progrefs of fuch a negociation, for which 
purpofe he had commiffioned the baftard of Rubempre to intercept " that pernicious agent of 
** the duke's evil defigns" on his return to Brittany : that the count of Charolois, not content 
with viol ting the laws of nations, by impnfoning a man who was entrufted with a commiflion 
from the king, had caufed it to be r< ported, that Rubempre' had gone to Gorkum for the pur- 
pofe of feizing his perfon : that Oliver de la Alanche, who had been fent by the count to his 
father, had been careful to propagate thefe injurious reports in all the towns through which he 
pafTed : that a monk of Bruges had had the temerity to accufe his majefty, in a fermon, of an 
attempt on. the liberty of the duke and his fon : that the duke's hafly departure from Hefdin 
afforded a fufficient proof, that this odious accufation had experienced too much credit : and 
that the king was of opinion, fuch a proceeding could originate with no other than the count of 
Charolois, who was doubtlefs difcontented at the lofs of his falary as lieutenant-general in 
Normandy, Morvilliers concluded his harangue by demanding, in the king's name, that Oli- 
ver de la Manche, and the monk, fhould be delivered up to him, in order to be punifhed as ca- 
lumniators ; and that the baftard of Rubempre fhould be fet at liberty. While the chancellor 
was fpeaking, the count of Charolois exhibited evident marks of impatience, and was repeat- 
edly on the point of interrupting him ; but his father interfered, and ordered him to defer his 
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reply to the next day, and, for the prefent, to leave the taflc of defending his conduct to 
himfclf. 

' The duke then addreffed the ambaiTadors, and began by declaring, in the mart pofitive 
terms, that he could not releafe Rubempre, fince he had been arrefted in Holland, a principality 
independent on the king : he then obfervcd, that Oliver de la Manche was an officef of the 
count's houfehold, that he would enquire into his guilt, and adminifter juftice accordingly ; and, 
that the monk was " a man of the church, whom he would not touch on any account."—" / 
" wijh every one to know, (continued Philip, with warmth) that j never made a promt [e to nan 
« or prince but I performed it to the ulmojl of my power" To foften this reproach, which 
appearedto be indirectly addreffed to Lewis, he added, with a fmile, "Tell the king, I r.cver 
44 broke my word, except with the ladies." Philip, it feems, was of a facetious difpofition ; in 
another part of his anfwer he obfervcd, " If my fon be fufpicious, he does not take after me, 
" who never entertained fufpicions of any man; but he takes after his mother, who often fuf- 
44 peeled me of loving other women." Philip concluded his reply by complaining that the 
king, on alraoft all occafions, failed to keep his word. A knight then exclaimed, " My lord, 
" who is here prefent, only holds the duchy of Burgundy, with the counties of Flanders and 
" Artois, of the king; but he pofielTes, out of the kingdom, the duchies of Brabant, Luxem- 
" bourg, Limbourg, and Lotrich; the counties of Burgundy, Hainault, Holland, Zealand, and 
" Narnur; befides many other extenfive lordfhips, all of which he holds of God alone, although 
u he be not a king." " I would have it known," interrupted the duke, " thai I could have 
" been a king, had I chofen it." 

At the conference that was holden on the fucceeding day, the chancellor of France renewed 
his complaints, and repeated his demands of fatisfaction; but the duke perfifted in the anfwer he 
had already delivered, only adding, that he could not difapprove of his fon's conduct, in appre- 
hending Rubempre, who, by his ftrange behaviour, had laid himfelf open tofufpicion; that if 
that ci-devant adventurer, on whom the title of king's envoy had been conferred, was really in- 
nocent of the crime imputed to him, he had nothing to apprehend; and that, at all events, he 
might depend on juftice being done him. 

At length the count of Charolois having obtained permiflion to fpeak, began by juftifying the 
duke of Brittany, between whom and himfelf, he acknowledged, a clofe alliance fubfifted, but it 
was a connection of fuch a nature, as could, by no means, affect the king. He declared, that he 
did not complain of the lofs of his falary, as lieutenant-general in Normandy, of which he had 
never received more than one quarter; for that fince he had recovered his father's favour, he 
could very eafily difpenfe with the benefactions of any other perfon. He obferved, that the 
baftard of Rubempre, whom he had ordered to be impi ifoned, was a man of infamous character ; 
that if he were really " the king's legate" as the ambafladors had aflerted, he ought to have paid 
him a vifit on his arrival at Gotkum, which was certainly not a proper place for the purpofe of 
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watching a man on his return from England to Brittany; and that it was not probable the 
duke's envoy fhould pafs through that town on his way home. 

At the lair audience the chancellor renewed his demands for the releafe of the prifoner, with, 
which the duke peremptorily refufed to comply, telling him that he would foon fend ambaffadors 
to the king, and that he hoped his majefty would expect nothing farther from him. Such was the 
iffue of an embaffy, into the particulars of which it was neceflary to enter, that the reader might 
be enabled to form fome judgment of an affair, which had a confiderable influence on the com- 
motions which foon after appeared. When the ambaffadors took leave of the count of Charo- 
lois, he faid to the archbifhop of Narbonne, "Recommend me moll humbly to the king's favour, 
" and tell him, that he has made the chancellor trim me; but that, before the expiration of a 
" year, he will repent his conduct." Thefe threats, which were faithfully reported to the fcng, 
ought to have opened his eyes; but they had a very different effect on h'm; he thought that 
he had nothing to fear from a prince, who had recourfe to vain bravadoes, and whofe re- 
fentment exhaled in words. 

Meanwhile the French malecontents daily acquired frefh ftrength, and additional confidence; 
and fo difgufted were the people with the tyrannical government of Lewis, that the difaffection 
appears to have extended from one extremity of the kingdom to the other. Still Lewis was in 
the dark as to the authors of thefe dangerous commotions ; and, if we except the duke of Bur- 
gundy and the count of Charolois, he was furrounded by enemies the more dangerous, as they 
were all unknown to him. The intelligence he received from different quarters increafed his 
alarms, but gave him no information. Though the confpiracy was formed in his capital, at 
his court, nay almoft in his prefence, yet he did not perceive it. Contemporary writers relate, 
that the confederates frequently met in the cathedral of Paris; where a green filk lace, faftened 
to the girdle, ferved as their mark of diftinction. It feems wonderful, that a fecret which had been 
imparted to fo many perfons, fhould be inviolably preferved for fo long a fpace of time. The 
duke of Bourbon, one of the leaders of the confpiracy, had paffed fome time at court, in order 
to watch the king's motions. On his departure, he repaired to Lille, in order to fix the waver- 
ing refolution of the duke of Burgundy, who had hflherto refufed to declare himfelf, notwith- 
ftanding the urgent folicitations of his fon. And he probably would have continued to tempo- 
rize but for the arrival of the duke of Bourbon, who was himfelf difpleafed with the king, for 
having refufed to promote him to the dignity of conftable. This nobleman, who was nephew 
to the duke of Burgundy by his mother's fide, had acquired a great afcendancy over the mind 
of Philip. He now reprefented to him, in fuch ftrong terms, the danger to which all the princes 
were expofed, from a monarch, unjuft and ambitious, who only fought to raife himfelf by hum- 
bling them ; he urged, with fo much energy, the necefllty of uniting their efforts againft a power 
that daily became more formidable, that the duke, at length, confented to levy troops, and to 
fend orders to his vaffals to arm. This was all that the count of Charolois required, from the 
conviction, that fuch a proceeding conftituted an engagement, which precluded the poflibility 
of retractation. He now found himfelf at the head of all the forces in his father's dominions, and 
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this important command rendered him, in a certain degree, independant on paternal authority. 
The firft exertion of his power was direfted againft the lords of Croi, whom he declared 
his perfonal enemies, as well as enemies to the ftate; commanding them, under pain of death, to 
quit the court and the fcrvice of his father, whofe favour and confidence they had too long 
abufed. The order was fo peremptory, that they thought it prudent to fubmit, and accordingly 
left the country, without even daring to take leave of the duke. Philip, notwithftanding the de- 
bility occafioned by the natural infirmities of age, which had almoft deftroyed the vigour of his 
mind, was no (boner apprized of his fon's imperious conduct, than he flew into a mod violent 
paflion. In the firft tranfport of his rage he feized a fpear, and rufhing out of his apartment, ran 
from room to room, exclaiming aloud, that he would loon fee whether his fon would have the 
audacity to kill his officers in his prefencc. His fervants had the prudence to conceal the keys 
of the palace gates; and while he was infilling on having them broken open, his fifter, the 
. duchefs of Bourbon, came up with the ladies of her retinue, and with fome difficulty prevailed 
on him to return to his chamber. During three weeks he would not fuffer any one to mention 
his fon's name to him; but having attended a public fermon on the forgivenefs of injuries, he 
was moved by the arguments employed by the chriftian orator, and, at length, confented to a 
reconciliation with the count* 

A. D. 1465.] The king, convinced ofliis imprudence, In having allowed time to the duke 
of Brittany to make preparations for refilling his attacks, now rcfolved to difpoflefs him of his 
dominions; but before he would proceed to extremities, he deemed it neceflary to offer fome 
kind of excufe for his conduct. With this view he convened an aflembly of the nobles at 
Tours, which was attended by the king of Sicily; the dukes of Orleans, Bourbon, and Ne- 
mours; the counts of Angouleme, Eu, Maine, Nevers, Saint Paul, Penthievre, and Tancarvilk, 
with many others of the principal nobility. The chancellor Morvilliers, and Dauvet the 
attorney-general, explained the charges exhibited againft the duke of Brittany, and the argu- 
ments which had been offered in his defence. This artful manner of fubmitting the ques- 
tion to the decifion of the aflembly, feemed the moft likely means of fecuring all their fuffrages. 
They, accordingly, exprefled their unanimous approbation of the king's refentment, and all 
joined in condemning the duke, though many of them had already entered into engagements 
with him. The next day the king himfelf addrefled the aflembly; his fpeech contained an apo- 
logy for his own government fince his acceflion to the throne, and an attack on the admini- 
ftration of the preceding reign. The king of Sicily aflured him, in the name of the aflembly, 
that they were all entirely devoted to his fervice; though, at the fame time, they offered their, 
mediation to engage the duke of Brittany to return to his duty. 

But though Lewis appeared to pay fo much deference to the opinions of his nobles, he very 
foon took an opportunity of convincing them, that by fo doing he had impofed on himfelf a 
•degree of conftraint which his haughty difpofition could but ill brook. Before the diflblution 
of the aflembly, Charles, duke of Orleans, deceived by the appearance of mildnefs which Lewis 
had affirmed, determined to intercede for the duke of Brittany; he accordingly fpoke in favour 
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of that prince, and endeavoured to extenuate the faults of which he was accufed. The age, 
fervices, unfliaken fidelity, and irreproachable conduct of the duke of Orleans, had given 
him the privilege of delivering his fentimcnts with manly freedom. Confcious of this, 
he ventured to remonftrate againfl: fome of the numerous abufes which prevailed in the govern- 
ment. Lewis, who had pronounced a panegyric upon himfelf, could not bear with patience 
any reflections which tended to convey an indirect, cenfure on his own conduct; his ear, unac- 
cuftomed to the voice of truth, was mocked at its awful found. He loaded the venerable prince 
with the mofl infulting reproaches, publickly accufing him of harbouring criminal defigns, and 
of taking the part of infurgents, in oppofition to his fovereign. The duke immediately with- 
drew; and, as his mind was too lenfible of difhonour, he funk beneath the preflure of unmerited 
infult, and on the fourth of January expired, in the feventy-fourth year of his age, regretted by 
the whole nation. Befides two daughters, one of whom was abbefs of Fontevraud, and the 
other wife to John de Foix, vifcount of Narbonne, the duke left, by his third wife, Mary 
of Cleves, one fon, named Lewis, who had been affianced, in the preceding year, to Jane, the 
infant daughter of the king. 

The duke of Brittany, apprized of the king's intentions to invade his dominions without de- 
lay, again endeavoured to ward off" the blow by negotiation. The confederates had at length 
compleated their long projected fcheme, and only waited for the fignal to declare themfelves. 
At fuch a conjuncture every moment was precious : the duke therefore difpatched Tanneguy 
Du Chaftel and the vice chancellor of Brittany, to Lewis; and in order to gain time, thefe am- 
bafladors acceded to whatever the king required of them. The duke engaged to comply 
with mofl: of his demands, and very foon to pay a vifit to the king at Poitiers. Lewis again 
fufFered himfelf to be deceived, and trufting he had at length brought the duke to accede to 
his own terms, he loaded his ambafladors with carefles; and fet out on a pilgrimage to Notre - 
Dame du Pont, in the Limoufin. 

As foon as the king was gone, his brother Charles, duke of Berry, accompanied by the lord 
of L'Efcun, joined the Breton ambafladors, who had waited for him at fome diftance from 
Poitiers, and fled to Brittany; breaking down all the bridges he pafled on the road, from the 
apprehenfion of being puriued. The retreat of Charles was the fignal of revolt; and the 
flames of civil difcord accordingly burfl out in every part of the kingdom, almoft at the fame 
inftant. 

A manifefto was immediately publifhed in the name of the duke of Berry, who, it muft be 
obferved, was only in his feventeenth year, explaining the motives of his flight. M He had 
« left Poitiers," he faid, " becaufe he had been apprized of the calamities which prevailed in the 
"kingdom, through the mifcondudt of the king's mini iter?, who made juftice fubfervient to 
" their caprice, and compelled the judges of the parliament, and other tribunals, to pronounce 
" fuch fentences as they chofe to dictate." After {rating fome other grievances, which, he faid, 
difhonoured the kingdom, and expofed it to the contempt of foreign powers ; he concluded by 
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obfervins;, that his fole objeft was to procure the difmiffion of evil counfellors, and to relieve 
the people from oppreffion. All the other princes of the blood diftributed manifeftoes to th: 
fame purport; and as the avowed objeft of the confederacy was to enforce a falutary reform in 
the government, with a view to eftablifh the happinefs and welfare of the nation, on a folid and 
permanent bafis, they gave it the high-founding title of the league for the public 
good. 

Lewis refolved to direft his firft attacks againft the duke of Brittany; and, v. ith that view, he 
wrote to the duke of Bourbon to raife a body of troops in his domains, and join him without 
delay. But he was greatly furprized to receive an anf *er from the duke, in which he not only 
refufed, in the moft peremptory terms, to comply with his orders; but proceeded to load hini 
with the moft bitter reproaches, di reding his cenfures againft every aft of his government; 
accufing him of having fubftituted his own arbitrary will for the laws of the realm; of keeping 
the princes of the blood, and the moft diftinguifhed of the nobility, at a diftance from his perfon; 
of proftituting his confidence to men who were unworthy to enjoy it; and of treating with 
contempt all remonftrance and advice. He then told him, that with the view to correct thele 
flagrant abufes, and to relieve an opprefled people, the princes and nobles had entered into a 
confederacy, in order to enforce a change of meafures, which would equally tend to his own 
good, and to the good of his crown. The duke, at the fame time, took pofleflion of the treafury, 
feized all the money he found there, and put the receiver-general of the finances under arreft. 

Although the duke of Bourbon, in his anfwer to the king, had not mentioned the names of 
the confederated princes, they foon made themfelves known. John, duke of Calabria, Lorraine, 
and Bar, being difcontented with Lewis for having refufed to aflift him in the conqueft of Na- 
ples, was one of the firft to take up arms, notwithftanding the exhortations of his father, 
the king of Sicily. The duke of Nemours, the lord of Albret, the count of Dunois, and 
even the duke of Alencon, and the count of Armagnac, who were indebted to Lewis for the 
reftitution of their honours and eftates, were among the chiefs of the league, which was foon 
ftrengthened by the prefence of the count of Dammartin, who effected his efcape from the 
Baftille. 

While the princes were engaged in collecting their troops, the moft formidable of all the 
confederates, the count of Charolois, had already aflembled all the forces of the Low Countries, 
and had juft fent orders to the marefchal of Burgundy to fummon the nobility of that province, 
as well as of Franche-Comte, to hold themfelves in readinefs to march at a moment's warning. 
Hitherto the duke of Burgundy had been a ftranger to the true object of the league,; he had 
given his confent to levy troops, for the purpofe of fecuring the tranquillity of his own domi- 
nions againft the reftlefs ambition of the king, and had expected that the confederates would 
aft merely on the defenfive". But, as foon as the count of Charolois had made every necef- 
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fary preparation, he informed his father of his intention to invade France ; telling him, that 
all the chiefs of the confederacy, united by the ftrong ties of intereft, were eager to revenge 
their common injuries; that their place of rendezvous was under the walls of Paris ; and, 
that all their plans were fo well concerted, it would be impoffible for the. king to refill 
their efforts. The duke, at this period, received the duke of Berry's manifefto, accom- 
panied by a private letter from that prince, which immediately removed his fcruples, and 
fuperinduced his confent to the adoption of decifive meafures. When the count took leave of 
his father, before he joined the army, the old duke faid to him, " Do your duty, my fort; behave 
" valiantly, and prefer death to flight." 

All the malccontents in the kingdom haften.ed to join the confederates. The veteran troops, 
the moft courageous officers, and the moft experienced commanders, quitted the king's fervice, 
and enlifted under the banners of his opponents. Never had the kingdom been threatened 
with a revolution more fudden and complete. From the extremity of Holland and Zealand, 
from the frontiers of Germany, and the banks of the Maefe, to the fcot of the Pyrenees, the 
whole ftrength of the monarchy was united to crufh the king. Nothing could have faved 
Lewis from deftruclion, had the conduct of his enemies been equal to their refentment. 

Amidft this alarming concurrence of circumftances, the genius of Lewis, active, penetrat- 
ing, and peculiarly calculated to extricate him from difficulties, eminently appeared. He had 
concluded various treaties with the German and Italian princes ; but the only one of his allies 
on whom he could depend was Francifco Sforza, duke of Milan, one of the moft fkiiful poli- 
ticians, and greateft generals of the age, who had ufurped that duchy from the houfe of Orleans. 
To this prince Lewis had ceded the lordfhip of Genoa, and the town of Savona, to be holden, 
as fiefs, of the crown of France ; on which condition Sforza had accepted them, and his ambaf- 
fadors had done homage for them to the kino; in his name. 

Lewis immediately ifTucd orders to the governors of the different towns and fortrefTes in his 
dominions, to defend them to the utmoft againrt the attacks of the confederates. Charles e'e 
Melun, governor of Paris, armed the citizens of the capital, who, for once, fignalized their loy- 
alty and zeal. The city was put in the belt poflible ftate of defence ; the chains were fixed at 
the ends of the ftreets ; all the gates but two were blocked up ; and provifions provided for fe- 
veral months. Some days after thefe precautions had been taken, the marefchal de Gamaches- 
reinforced the garrifon with a ftrong body of regular troops. The king was fo well pleafrd 
with the conduct of the inhabitants of Paris, that he fent four of his principal officers to return 
them thanks for die zeal they had difplayed ; and, at the fame time, to inform them, " that the 
" §hteen intended to lie in at Paris, as Jhe preferred that city to all the cities in the ivorl I." The 
counts of Nevers and Eu had orders to defend the towns on the Somme, and to oppofe the 
count of Charolois, who was expected to make his firft attack in that quarter ; while the 
count of Maine led a confiderable detachment into Normandy, to deter the Bretons from in- 
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tilting th- frontiers of that province. The king, at the fame time, publifhed a declaration, pro- 
mifing a freepardonto all who, before the expiration of fix weeks, fhould quit the rebel army,- 
anu return to their duty. 

• 

Lewis, after thefe preparatory meafores, thfe only ones which, under fuch circumftances, he 
could adopt, placed himfelf at the head of his army, which confifted of fourteen thoufand well- 
difciplined and experienced troops. As he intended firft to attack the duke cf Bourbon, the 
leaft powerful of the confederates, he marched, with great rapidity, through Poitou and Berry, 
and, after making an unfuccefiful attempt upon Bourges, entered the Bourbonnois, to the great 
aftonifhment of the duke, who was totally difcencerted by fuch an unexpected attack. 

When the duke of Bourbon firft railed the flandard of revolt, he had wholly forgotten to pro- 
vide f6r his own fafety. He had but few troops ; his towns, ill garrifoned, and badly fortified, 
were expofed to the attacks of a formidable army, for the king's forces were, by this time, en- 
creafed to twenty-five thoufand men. In fuch an emergency, his only alternative was flight or 
fubmiffion. The duchefs of Bourbon, who was fifter to the king, went to meet her brother, 
and exerted her influence with fo much zeal and addrefs, that fhe prevailed on him to liften 
to terms of accommodation. The arrival of the duke of Nemours, with a body of troops, . 
and of another detachment, fent by the marefchal of Burgundy, which was foeedily to be fol- 
lowed by a more confiderable force, rendered the duke difficult as to the conditions of the 
treaty, and proved the means of prolonging the negociation. He confented, however, to dif- 
arm ; but he broke this convention as foon as he found that the count of Armagnac was 
haftening to his afiiftance, at the head of fix thoufand horfe. The truce was, accordingly, 
at an end ; and the king, vexed at having loft fo much time, prefled the confederates with vigour 
and effect. The duke, though fupported by the count of Armagnac, the duke of Nemours, 
and the lord of Albret, was compelled to fly before the royal army, and foon found himfelf re- 
duced to the neceflity of quitting the Bourbonnois, and fhutting himfelf up, with his allies, in 
the town of Rom. Lewis immediately formed the fiege of that place,, with the refolution, at 
all events, to bring the war to a fpeedy conclufion ; the princes were obliged to fubmit, and to 
conclude a truce, during which it was agreed to adopt the neceflary meafures for effecting a 
genera! pacification : they engaged to declare againft the other chiefs of the confederacy,, 
fhould they ft ill perfift in their revolt ; and alfo to make the duke of Bourbon, who during 
the negociation had fled to Moulins, fign thefe conditions. The king could not place much 
reliance on the execution of a treaty which was only conditional, and which, in fact, was foon 
violated ; but the accounts he received of the motions of the count of Charolois and the duke 
of Brittany, did not permit him to prolong his ftay in that quarter. He left a few troops to 
keep the duke cf Bourbon in awe on the fide of Auvergne and Berry, while Galeazzo, fon to 
Francifco Sforza, his friend and ally, laid wafte Le Foreft and Le Beaujolois. 

The count of Charolois, with an army of twenty-fix thoufand men, advanced towards the 
wer Somme, while the duke of Brittany directed his march to the banks of the Loire. The 
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confederated princes had fixed their rendezvous in the ifle of France, which was deftined to 
be the fcene of action. The king's object was to prevent a junction, on which the fate of 
the kingdom evidently depended. At a conjuncture thus delicate, when the fmalleft delay 
might be productive of the molt important effects, the count of Vendome rendered the mod 
eflential fervice to Lewis, by refufing a pafTage through his territories to the Breton troops. 
This impediment, by occafioning a lofs of time, proved highly prejudicial to the interefts of 
the confederates. 

The Burgundian army pafled the Somme at Bray ; and the count of Never?, and the ma- 
refchal de Gamaches, who had thrown themfelves into Amiens with two thoufand men, in the 
expectation that the count of Charolois would form the fiege of that city, fallicd forth for the 
purpofe of harafiing the enemy on their march ; but finding all their efforts fruftrated by the 
Vigilance of the count, the marefchal made the beft of his way to the capital. 

The count of Charolois met with but few obftacles to impede his progrefs. The towns of 
Picardy did not openly declare in his favour, but they admitted his troops, and fupplied them 
with provifions. Nefle, Roye, Montdidier, Beaulieu, and Pont-Sainte-Maixence, were either 
taken by furprize, or elfe furrendered on the firft fummons. In all thofe places, the count, 
ftyling himfelf lieutenant-general of the kingdom, under the command of the duke of Berry, 
publifhed a general abolition of imports, accompanied by a declaration, that the fole object of 
the confederated princes was to promote the public good, by effecting a reform in the govern- 
ment. The count continued his march to the ifle of France, where he halted, and eftablifhed 
his head-quarters at Saint Denis. He there expected to find the body of troops which he had 
ordered the marefchal of Burgundy to levy in that province, and likewife to be met by the duke 
of Brittany, according to appointment ; and his aftonifhment could only be equalled by his dif- 
appointment, when he heard that the duke Was ftill at Nantes, and that the forces from Bur- 
gundy, finding every pafiage occupied by the royalifts, Could not pofliblv join him. Enraged at 
this unexpected check, he would have returned to Flanders, had he not been reftrained by 
lhame. P.omi!le, the vice-chancellor of Brittany, who was with him, endeavoured to moderate 
his anger, by alluring him, that his mafter would fpeedily join him with a powerful army. That 
minifter had feveral blank letters^ figncd by the duke, Which he filled up with falfe intelligence* 
by which artifice he amufed the count, and induced him to give «p all thoughts of a retreat, 
which muff, have entirely difconcerted the plans of the confederates. 

It was propofed, in a council of war, to endeavour, by a general afiault, to get pofTefnon of 
the capital ; but the town was too well fortified to hazard fuch an attempt. The count of Cha- 
rolois drew up his troops in order of battle, within fight of the ramparts, in the hope of inti- 
midating the inhabitants by a difplay of his power, and of reviving the ancient factions of the 
Burgundians, of which the remains were ff ill perceptible ; but this manueuvre failed of fuccefs. 
The marefchal de Rohau* made a fully, but was driven back with fome lofs. A few days 
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after, the count fent four heralds at arms to the gate of Saint-Denis, to demand provifions, and 
a paffage for his troops ; while he attacked the fuburb of Saint-Lazarus, and had nearly forced 
ths barrier, when the arrival of the troops compelled him to retreat. 

The king had fent word to the Parifians, by Coufinot, bailiff of Rouen, that he would foon 
come to their relief with his whole army ; and, indeed, he confidercd the prefervation of the ca- 
pital as the moft important obj ect of the war. The count of Charolois had ordered fome of 
his emiffarics to introduce themfelves into the town, and found the difpofition of the inhabi- 
tants. One of thefe agents, a canon of Arras, was difcovered by the marefchal, who allowed 
him to return to the Burgundian camp, on condition that he would tell the count that letters 
had juft been received from the king> containing pofitive information, that he would be at Paris 
in four days, and that then it would be feen who was Jhongcji. The count pretended to difbe- 
fieve the intelligence, obferving, that the marefchal had deceived him too often already. 

The Burgundians called another council of war, to deliberate on the meafures to be pur- 
fued at the prefent conjuncture. Many officers were of opinion, that it would be moft pru- 
dent to return, fince their allies had not fulfilled their engagement; and they obferved, that if 
they deferred their retreat, they would find all the paffages clofed, from their neglect to fecure 
the frontier-towns of Artois and Picardy ' 7 ; but the count of Charolois rejected thefe timid 
propofals, and immediately gave orders to his troops to hold themfelves in readinefs to march, 
to meet the duke of Brittany. With this view he forced a pafiage over the bridge of Saint 
Cloud, and crofted the Seine, in full expectation of being fpeedily met by the Breton troops. 

The king, meanwhile, had left the Bourbonnois, and was advancing, by rapid marches, 
with the refolution to prevent a junction that muft give a decided fuperiority to his enemies. He 
called a council, in order to determine whether it would be moft prudent to attack the duke of 
Brittany, who was the weakeft of his adverfaries,' and whofe defeat might intimidate the allies, 
or to march immediately againft the Burgundians. The king adopted the latter opinion, the 
moft dangerous to follow, but yet the moft decifive; fince, by obtaining a victory over the 
count of Charolois, the diflblution of the league, of which he was the principal fiipport, might, 
•t wa» conceived, be eafily effected. The monarch's advice was unanimoufly embraced, 
except by Breze, fenefchal of Normandy, who maintained a contrary opinion : he obferv- 
ed, that the count of Charolois was at the head of an army who idolized him;, and every 
man of which would deem it his duty to facrifice his life in his defence: that the cafe was 
very different with the duke of Brittany, whofe troops were lefs devoted to their leader, and 
many of whom, having fcrved under Charles the Seventh, would feel a repugnance at fight- 
ing againft his fon, and might reafonably be expected to defert to the royalifts;. and that, by 
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conquering the Bretons, the duke of Berry, whofe name afforded a fpecious pretext to ths 
nteafures of the confederates, would falJ into the king's power. Thefe reafons, however, proved 
infufficient to (hake the king's refolution. Breze was even accufed of timidity; but to fuch 
accufations the gallant veteran replied, " That if a battle enfued, he would convince his accufers 
" his foul was a itrang:r to fear, and that his advice to the king had been influenced by the 
" purefi fentiments of loyalty." 

The royal army arrived at Ck'nres-> now drpajon, at the fame time that the BurgundTans 
reached Longjumeau. The count of Saint Paul, who commanded the van of the latter, advanc- 
ed as far as Montlhery, where he firft received intelligence that the king was widiin half a 
day's march of him: he immediately communicated this information to the count of Charolois, 
who chofe the plain of Longjumeau for the fcene of action, and ordered the count of Saint Paul 
to quit the poft of Montlhery, and join the mam body. 

On the fixteenth of July (1465) the two armies came in fight of each other, prepared to 
decide the fate of the monarchy, and the fortune of Lewis. The royal army was compofed of 
warlike troops, well-appointed, and well-difciplined ; the Burgundians, though fuperior in 
numbers by one third, were more formidable in appearance than effect : the nobility, long 
accuftomed to repofe, were wholly inexperienced in the art of war ; few of the troops had 
feen any fervice; and moil of the men at arms were ill-equipped, and undifciplined. 

Lewis, reflecting on the fatal confequences of a defeat, was {till at a lofs how to aft. On the 
evening of the fifteenth, he had called a council of war, in which it was decided, that the troops 
fhould continue their march to Paris,, and avoid an action, unlefs the enemy fhould attack them 
on the road. The fenefchal of Normandy had ftrenuoufly oppofed this plan; which made 
Lewis afk, "Whether he had not fubferibed the league of his enemies?" " They have, 
41 indeed, my fignature," replied Breze, "but my perfon is youf's." Ashe left the council he 
was heard to fay, that he would bring the king and the count of Charolois fo near to each 
other, that it fhould require the exertion of wonderful fkill to prevent them from meeting; and 
he was the better enabled to perform this promife, as the command of the van of the army was 
entrufted to hint. 

Some awkward manoeuvres in the Burgundian army made the count of Charolois lofe the 
opportunity of attacking the French as they palfed through the wood of Tor j on into the plain. 
The royalifts, therefore, had ample time to range themfelves in order of battle behind a thick 
hedge, that was fkirted by a wide ditch. The king drew up his troops in three divifions, form- 
ing a centre, commanded by himfelf,. and two wings, which he entruited. to the conduct of 
Breze, and the count of Maine. 

The whole morning of the fixteenth was paffed by the two armies in obferving each other's- 
motions. The royalins, who had but little artillery, were extremely galled by the enemy's. 
1 £re» 
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fire. The count of Charolois, having flattered himfelf that the king would begin the attack, 
had ordered his archers, who were placed in the van, to fix flakes, pointed with iron, in the 
ground before them, to check the enemy's cavalry; but finding the royalifts determined to re- 
main where they were, he changed his plan, and about one o'clock gave the fignal of attack. 
But the troops, inftead of advancing flowly towards the enemy, as they were ordered to do, 
rufhed impetuoufly forward through the fields of ftanding corn which lay between the two 
armies ; fo that when they reached the fpot where the French weie ftationed they were quite 
out of breath. The count of Saint Paul, however, and the lord of Raveftein, who commanded 
the left wing of the Burgundians, attacked the French with great fury. Breze was killed at 
the firft onfet; but, undifmayed by thelofsof their leader, the troops fuftained, with great refo- 
lution, the impetuous efforts of the enemy, until the king came to fupply the place of the fenef- 
chal ; infpirited by the prefence of their fovcreign, they preffed the Burgundians in their turn, 
and after an obftinate conteft, in which Saint Paul and Raveftein fignalized their courage, com- 
pelled them to retreat to their camp. While the king defeated the left wing of the Burgun- 
dians, the count of Charolois attacked the centre divifion of the royalifts, which he foon routed, 
and purfued the fugitives half a league beyond the village of Montliiery. He thought himfelf 
iure of the victory, when he was told, that the French, after defeating his left wing, were advanc- 
ing to attack him, and that if he did not fpeedily retreat, he would be inevitably furrounded. 

The king, meanwhile, had returned to the field of battle, where he had to fuftain a frefh 
attack from a body of troops, commanded by the baftard of Burgundy, which had not yet en- 
gaged. In this conflict, moft of the archers of his guards were flain, and his own horfe was 
killed under him, by the baftard himfelf. This accident occafioned a general alarm, and it was 
believed that the king was dead ; but his guards refcued him from the enemy, and carried him 
in their arms to Montlhery, where fuch of his troops as had not been totally difperfed, rallied. 
Lewis was in the caftle of Montlhery with his guards, when the count of Charolois, on his 
return from the purfuit, pafled'by the gates; and that prince muft inevitably have been taken, 
fince he had very few attendants with him, had a proper force been fent to attack him ; but only 
fifteen or fixteen archers were employed on a fervice of this importance, and the count defend- 
ed him/elf againft them with incredible valour : notwithstanding his exertions, however, his at- 
tendants were almoft all flain ; and Saint Belin, bailiff" of Chaumont, laying hold of him, exclaimed, 
" Yield, my lord, I know you well ; do not lay us under the neceflity of putting you to death." 
At that inftant, a man at arms, extremely well mounted, arrived to his aififtance, and rufhing 
on the French archers, flew moft of them, and put the reft to flight. The count immediately 
haftened to the field of battle, and knighted his deliverer. He had fcarcely time to collect a 
few of his men, before the king returned to the charge, and he again found himfelf in danger 
of being furrounded. Perceiving the count of Saint Paul at a diftance, with a part of the left 
wing, which he had rallied, he fent to him to quicken his pace, but the count Continued to 
move flowly forward; and this manoeuvre, as Duclos judicioufly obferves, faved the Burgun- 
dians from deftruction. The corps which Saint Paul commanded did not, when the prii>ce firft 
perceived him, exceed fifty men; but by the flownefs of his pace lie had given time to others to 
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come up with him, fo that when he joined the count of Charolois, he was accompanied by no lcfs 
than eight hundred men at arms. This unexpected fuccour enabled the prince to renew the com- 
bat, and even gave him an advantage, inpoint of numbers, over the king, who in vain employed 
the moft courageous efforts to recover the fuperiority he had loft. Three times did he rally 
his troops; but being deferted by the count of Maine, and the admiral de Montauban, who fled 
Viich their refpziStive detachments, the conteft became very unequal, and had not the day been 
fo far ac'vanced, h: muft probably have fuftained a total defeat. . 

The combatants were at length compelled to feparate, by the approach of night. The king 
retired to Mondhery, while the count of Charolois remained in his camp. They had both 
difplayed the moft unequivocal proofs of perfonal valour, though their exertions were but ill 
feconded by their troops. It would be difficult to fay which obtained the victory ; certain it is, 
th.it they both thought themfelves defeated at the time; though, the next day, each of them 
claimed the honour of the triumph 1 *. In the courfe of the battle, in which neither fkill nor 
order had been difplayed, both the French and Burgundians committed a multiplicity of errors, 
alternately exhibiting exertions of heroic valour, and acts of the bafeft cowardice. Lewis, 
though brave himfelf, viewed with indifference the courage of others. " He frequently de- 
**-prived one man," — fays Commines — "of his place and eftates, for having run away, to 
¥ confer them on another, who had run ten leagues farther." The fame author relates, that a 
ftatefman in the royal army fled as far as Luzignan without flopping; while a man of diftinction 
on the Burgundian fide quitted the field, and galloped with equal fpeed to Quefnoy. The lofs 
on both fides, at the batde of Mondhery, did not exceed three thoufand fix hundred men. A 
party of the Burgundian fugitives were intercepted by the Parifians, and all of them maflacred 
or taken prifoners. The booty acquired by the aflailants on this occafion is faid to have been 
eftimated.at two hundred dioufand crowns of gold 1 '. 

The king, overpowered by fatigue, with a mind labouring under the moft dreadful anxiety, 
could not contemplate,, without horror, the danger of his fituation. He had but a very fmall 
number of troops with him, and he was wholly ignorant of the ftate of his enemies, who, he 
had every reafon to believe, had obtained a complete victory. Mondhery was not a poft of fuf- 
ficient ftrength to refift the attacks of a victorious army, he therefore refolved on an immediate 
retreat ; and the darknefs of the night favouring the attempt, he had the good fortune to arrive 
iafe at Corbeil early the next morning. 

While Lewis was thus anxious to fly from the Burgundians, a council of war was called by 
the count of Charolois, at which it was propofed by the count of Saint Paul to burn all the 
baggage, and retire with precipitation into Burgundy. This propofal was unanimoufly adopted 
hy all the officers prefent, except the lord of Contay, who maintained, that it would be impoflible 

»' Villarer, lom.xvii, p. 94. •* Idem, 
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to execute fuch a plan, fince it would expofe the prince to the danger of being deferted by all 
his followers; that moft of them, being natives of the Low Countries,' would retire to that quar- 
ter, on the very firft orders they received for decamping; that it would be infinitely more eligible 
to run the rifk of a fecond battle, than to incur the danger of a general defection ; and, in fhort, 
that the only alternative now left them, was conqueft or death. The count of Charolois imme- 
diately embraced an opinion fo confonant to his courage, and general orders were accordingly 
iflued to prepare for action at break of day; but at the tirne appointed for a renewal of the 
conflict, the flight of Lewis was firft difcovered by the Burgundians, who afierted their claim to 
victory, by pafling the whole day under arms. The king, on his fide, advanced the fame pre- 
tenfions, though on what they could be founded it is impoflible to conceive. As he had left 
the enemy mafters of the field, he thought to obviate that plaufive objection to his claims, by the 
ridiculdus obfervation, that " it was not to be wondered at that the count of Charolois fhould 
" remain in the fields, fince he had neither town nor fortrefs to afFord him fhelter." It muft be 
confefled, however, that neither party had much caufe for exultation; though both of them 
fecured by the conflict the fame advantage disy had hoped to derive from victory: the king 
had opened himfelf a paflage to the metropolis ; and the count of Charolois had removed all 
obftacles to his junction with the duke of Brittany, who had juft arrived at Etampes. 

Lewis entered Paris on the eighteenth of July, two days after the battle ; when he fupped 
with Charles of Melun, and feveral of the nobility, and fome of the citizens wives were ad- 
mitted to his table. Though on his arrival he was only accompanied by one hundred horfe, he 
was foon joined by fo many of his troops, that, being unable to find quarters for them all in the 
city, he was under the nccefiity of forming a camp on the banks of the Seine. He exprcfled his 
determination to collect his fcattered forces, and once more to try the fortune of war ; but he 
was foon induced to give up a defign, which prudence forbade him to accomplifh. His prefent 
object was to provide for the fafety of the capital. Some partizans of the league having been 
arrefted, were immediately put to death ; and the monarch attended their execution, and urged 
the executioner to perform his duty with fpirit and effect 

Influenced by the fame motives, he courted the afteaion of the Parifians with incredible zeal, 
neglecting no meafure which his fagacity could fuggeft for the acquifition of popularity. He 
vifited all the principal citizens, entered into familiar convention with them, and admitted 
them to his table: he alfo aboliflicd moft of the imports, and confirmed the privileges of the 
city. At the fuggeftion of William Chartier, bifhop of Paris, fix citizens, fix members of 
the univerfity, and fix judges of the parliament, were appointed to manage the moft important 
and moft urgent bufinefs of the ftate. When the king had regulated all thefe matters, he went 
into Normandy, with the view to arm the nobility, nnd to bring back with him moft of the 

10 Chron. dc Saint-Terns. 
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troops which he had left for the defence of that province, which, from the abfence of the duke 
of Brittany, he no longer conceived to be in danger. 

Meanwhile the count of Charolois having collected his forces, which had been difperfed at 
the battle of Monti hery, and effected a junction with the Bretons, advanced towards Paris, ac- 
companied by the dukes of Berry and Brittany. The duke of Burgundy had fent a consider- 
able body of cavalry, under the command of Saveufes, to join him at the gates of the capital : 
he was farther reinforced by the duke of Bourbon; the count of Armagnac; the duke of Ne- 
mours; and the lord of Albret. The duke of Calabria, too,haftened to join the confederates with 
a fmall body of wA-difciplined troops, who had ferved under him in the Italian wars, and five 
hundred Swifs infantry, the firft ever feen in France. The ifle of France was fcarcely capable 
of containing this immenfe army, the cavalry whereof amounted to one hundred thoufand men. 
As the princes, in hope that the inhabitants would admit them into the capital, wifhed to fpare 
their property; they made their troops obferve the ftricteft difcipline; except the forces of the 
count of Armagnac, who, receiving no pay, were compelled to live at difcretion ; and thefe were 
Stationed in the province of Brie, which they laid wafte. 

The Parifians having retaken the bridges at Saint Cloud and Charenton, at the time of the 
battle of Montlhery, the count of Charolois caufed a bridge of boats to be conftructed, over 
which his troops paffed the Seine: he then retook Charenton and Saint Cloud, and formed a 
femicircular camp, commanding all the northern part of the city, while the king's troops were 
{rationed on the oppofite fide. The lofs of Charenton might have occafioned a fcarcity of pro- 
visions in the capital, but Such care had been taken to provide an ample frock, that no appre- 
henfions of that kind were entertained. 

Though all the efforts which the count of Charolois had hitherto made to obtain admiffion 
into Paris, had proved fruidefs, yet he did notdefpair of finally accomplishing his project. He 
thought that the name of the duke of Berry, on whom the confederates had conferred the title 
of regent of the kingdom, joined to fpccious promifes the hope of a falutary reform; and, that 
the prcfenceof a formidable army, commanded by the moft diftinguifhed captains in France, 
would intimidate or Seduce the inhabitants of the capital, and engage them to declare in 
favour of a league, which had for its object the public good. It was refolved to demand a 
conference with the Parifians, in order to explain to them the motives which had determined 
the princes to take up arms ; for this purpofe letters, figned by the duke of Berry, were 
fent to the parliament, the municipal body, and the univerfity, inviting them to appoint deputies 
for conducting a negociation. 

Deputies were accordingly chofen, who proceeded to the Burgundian camp, under the con- 
duct of the bifnop of Paris, where they were received by the duke of Berry, as the representa- 
tive of the Sovereign, attended by the count of Charolois, the dukes of Brittany and Calabria, 
and others of the princes and nobility. The court of Danois addreffed the deputies in the 
name of the confederated princes, " Who," he obferved, " hr.d long confidered, with attention, 
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" the manners of Lewis, who not only oppreiTcd the people by fuperfluous taxes, and the exr.c- 
M tion of unufaal fervices, but treated them with the fame contempt which he beftowcd on all the 
« nobles of the realm, and deprived them of all authority. They reproached him with making 
« his own will the fole rule of his actions; he was the law, the judge, and the parliament.'" The 
count remarked, " That he only fought to fecure his power by the force of arms, and the cxer- 
" tions of his troops; that his perfon was furrounded, and his favour monopolized, by perfons of 
w the loweft extraction, who were meanly obfequious to his wifhes, and paflivcly obedient to his 
w commands, on which account he raifed them to an equality with the princes of his blood: that 
v the kingdom was filled with fpies and informers, fo that no man's life nor groperty was fecure: 
u that fulpicions the moft frivolous were admitted as fufficient ground for punifliing the citi- 
u zens with exile or death: that the wild hearts enjoyed greaterfafety and freedom in France than 
u men: that all the wealth of the kingdom was thrown away on perfons deftitute of honour and 
K probity: that they alone obtained penfions ; and that the.psriod was arrived, when almoft all the 
w property in the kingdom was at the dfpofal of one man : that thefe numerous abufes had induced 
tt the princes to take up arms, and to repair to Paris, to take the general opinion of the French, 
" and to call an alLmbly of the ftates, in order to correct the vices which prevailed in the 
u government: that Lewis was indeed their king, but that it became their dignity to exhort and 
" admonith him to follow the fteps of his predcceilbrs, to conform to the laws, and to have com- 
M paflion on the people **." 

The deputies, on their return, repaired to the town-houfe, and reported the refult of their 
conference to the inhabitants; adding, that the princes threatened to lay wafte the environs of 
the capital, if they ftill perfifted in refufing them admiffion. After fome deliberation, it was 
agreed, that the deputies mould return to the princes, and aflure them, that if they w ould bind 
thcmfelves by an oath, to commit no kind of violence, and to pay for every thing they wanted, 
they were willing, with the kings eonfent, to admit them into the town. 

At this juncture, the admiral de Montauban arrived at Paris, with a ftrong reinforcement of 
troops; and advice was received, at the fame time, that the king might be foon expected. In 
fact he arrived a few days after, accompanied by the count of Maine, and all the troops he could 
collect in Normandy. Lewis being informed of the negociations which had been carried on in. 
his abfence, was extremely enraged at the inhabitants for having prefumed to deliberate, with- 
out his orders, on the propofals of the princes. He did not, however, think it prudent to give a 
full fcope to his refentment, but contented himfelf with pafiing a fentence of baniihment on the 
principal conductors of the negociation. He took the government of Paris from Charles of 
Melun, and beftowed that port, which at this period he conhdered as the moft important one 
in his gift, on the count of Eu. 

On the king's arrival, the royalifts, who had hitherto flood on the defenfive, made frequent 
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Tallies on the enemy, though Lewis was careful not to rifle a decifive action. The confede- 
rates, finding there were little hopes of reducing the capital, began to be tired of the war; the 
count of Charolois, too, was anxious to return to the Low Countries, where the people of 
Liege, at the inftigation of Lewis, had committed the molt dreadful depredations. The con- 
fequence of this difpofition was, the conclufion of a truce for fome days, during which it was 
propofed to effect a final accommodation. The truce, however, was ill obferved, efpecially bv 
the confederates, whofe troops, no longer fubmiffive to the reftraint of difcipline, laid wafte the 
environs of Paris. The king himfelf could lcarcely contain his troops within the bounds of 
moderation; thofe who were ftationed in the vicinity of the metropolis did as much damage to 
the farmers as the enemies themfelves did; while the garrifon of Paris, rendered infolent by a 
confeioufnefs of their own importance, treated the citizens with a degree of pride and infolence, 
that, under the prefent circumftances, it was difficult to reprefs 22 . 

The count of Saint Paul having requefted the king to grant him a conference without the 
walls, Lewis met him near the ramparts ; and on his return he allured the Parifians, that they 
would not be long troubled with the Burgundians. An attorney who was prefent when he 
made this declaration, exclaimed, " That may be, fire ; but meanwhile they are entering our 
*' vineyards, and eating our grapes, and we are not able to prevent them." w It is better," re- 
plied the king, " that they fhould enter your vineyards, and eat your grapes, than that they 
" fliould enter Paris, and take your money, and your plate, which you have concealed in your 
" cellars, and even in the bowels of the earth." 

Serious negociations for a peace were now carried on by the count of Maine, and the lord 
of Precigny, fecond prefident of the parliament of Touloufe, on the part of the king; and the 
duke of Calabria, and the counts of Saint Paul and Dunois, on the part of the confederates. As 
Lewis was refolved to effect an accommodation at all events, he only flatted difficulties the 
better to conceal his real defigns. The princes were fo exorbitant in their demands, that had 
he granted them without hefitation, the fincerity of his conduct might have been juftly fufpected. 
Philip de Commines aflures us, that he had been advifed by his friend, the duke of Milan, to 
grant every demand which the confederates might be tempted to make, in order to diflblve the 
league, and to leave it to time to fupply him with the means of breaking his promifes. A fcheme 
of this nature, in which honour and jufticc were facrificed to policy, required no uncommon 

11 The infolence of the (uldicry may be collcflej fioin the following account of a contemporary authors 
" Ne'ther the wealth which Paris contains," faid th-v to the citizens, " nor the town itfclf, bel >ngs to thofe who nfide. 
" in it, but to us foldicrs ; and wc would have von te know, that in fpite ot your" faces, ( malgie'vos w arts) we will 
*j keep the keys of ycur houfes, and turn you and yours into the llreel." Of their hctntieufnefi, the following entia.it, 
f:om the fame author, may con vev fome idea : " The fame cay two hundred archers .arrived at Paris, under the com- 
" mand of captain Mignon ; avd tbty "were fillvwed l\ li^bt bad women en borfckcifh etctMtanied by a monk t tvLo wai tbe r 
'< ctnfijjor.'" Chron. de Saint Dccis. 
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exertion of genius to invent; and it was fo confonant to the difpofition of Lewis, that it muft 

naturally have occurred to him. 

The only point which was fuffered to protract the conclufion of the treaty, was the augmen- 
tation of the duke of Berry's appanage. The princes infifted, that the province of Normandy 
fhould be ceded to him; but with this demand the king could not prevail upon himfelf to com- 
ply. The fituation of that province, which on one fide joined the dominions of the duke of 
Brittany, and on the other extended to within a fhort diftance of thofe towns on the river 
Somme, the reftitution of which was now required by the count of Charolois, rendered it of 
the utmoft importance; as the poffeflion of it would make it an eafy matter for the three princes 
to join their forces at the firft fignal, and thus keep the king conftantly befieged, as it were, in 
the centre of the kingdom. Inftead of Normandy, Lewis offered to cede the provinces of 
Champagne and Brie to his brother, referving only to himfelf the towns of Mcntereau — Faut- 
yonne, Meaux and Melun. His offers, however, were rejected, the negociations broken off, 
and hoftilkies renewed. 

During this war, a cuftom prevailed, of which we find no example at any earlier period of 
the French hiftory. The prifoners were expofed to public fale. The chroniclers of the times 
relate, that feveral Calabrians were fold at fix foh fix denier s per head. They were purchafed 
with the view to make a profit by their ranfom ; and fuch of the unfortunate victims as were 
unable to pay their ranfom, or as nobody claimed, were hanged 11 . This was a new branch of 
commerce, the accurfed off pring of avarice, which, like fome that are ftill fuffered to fubfift, 
tended to gratify the rapacity of individuals, in'contempt of religion, and at the expence of 
humanity ! 

The confederates were induced, by a fcarcity of provifions, to renew the negociations for a 
peace; but when it appeared on the point of conclufion, fome new incidents occurred to break 
off the conferences. The governor of Boulogne-fur- Mer had juft been executed for a defign to 
f.'t that town on fire, and during the confufion which fuch an event muft neceffarily occafion, 
to fu*render the place to the Englifh. Saveufes, a Burgundian general, having frequently ob- 
tained permiflion to go to Peronne to fee the count of Nevers,took an opportunity of introduc- 
ing fix hundred men into the town during the night, with whofe alliftance he fecured the 
citadel. The count of Nevers was fufpected of being an accomplice in the plot, though he 
was made prifoner, and fent to the caftle of Bethune. Lewis Sobier, governor of Pontoife, 
delivered that place to the duke of Brittany, who, a few days after, was admitted, by a fimi- 
lar inftance of treachery, into Evreux. The duke of Calabria took Gifors>and the duke of 
Bourbon reduced Rouen. 

*3 " On Sunday, at break of day, frven men came to the Boulevard, near the tower of Billy, wVo had been taken by 
" the Rorgundians, and by them condemned to be hanged, becaufc, fince they had been taken, nobody had offered to 
" pttrchafe them." jSdditiuu a la Ctrenifuc dt Monflre/ctt 
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In preceding wars, occafioned by internal diflentions, the nation had been reduced to a more 
deplorable ftate ; but it never was funk fo low, in point of degradation, as at prefent. Falfe- 
hood and treachery appeared on every fide, nor was the dark profpecf. relieved by a fingle act 
of virtue 24 . The French hiftorians have neglected to trace the fource of this national corrup- 
tion ; but furcly it may, with juftice, be afcribed to the (hameful depravity of the monarch 
himfelf: deftitute of truth, honour, or probity, Lewis made diflimulation his ftudy, and gloried 
in deceit. That the conduct of a fovereign has an efiential influence on the manners cf a 
peopk-, cannot be denied ; the difpenfer of honours and rewards, his favour muft be courted by 
fuch means as are known to correfpond with his tafte, and coincide with his wifhes: when abfo- 
lut':, — puniihmcnt, too, muft be avoided by a fimilar attention to his will and caprice ; thus are 
habits, as it were, imperceptibly contracted ; and, though in every nation there are, doubtlefs, 
many individuals who efcape the general contagion, who acquire not the general biafs, yet, 
fro:;i the natural propenfity of man to imitate his fuperiors, the impulfe foon becomes univerfal, 
and conltitutes what may juflly be termed the national character. On the minds of thofe who 
are born to fill the elevated ftation of royalty, this important confidcration cannot be too 
ftrongly impreflcd ; let them reflect, mofi Jcrioiifly reflect, on the full extent of their influence : 
not an action they commit is unobferved, or indifferent ; their vices may tend to involve 
thoufands in guilt ; their virtues may prove the means of happinefs to millions : when fuch 
motives to rectitude are duly weighed, they muft be found irrefiftible. It is thus that, by the 
all-wife difpenfations of Providence, to the enjoyment of a fuperior ftation the difcharge of fu- 
perior duties is invariably annexed. 

Pre/Ted on all fides, furrounded by enemies or traitors, the king refolvcd to extricate himfelf 
from a fituation thus dangerous, by concluding a peace, which he refolved to break as foon as 
circumftances would permit. It 1 ras neceffary, indeed, to adopt fome decifive meafure, for he 
received daily information of plots formed againft his perfon. The enemy had found means to 
circulate feditious libels, in which neither the king nor his minifters were fpared ; and a difpo- 
fition to tumult appeared in the capital, where Balue, bifhop of Evreux, the king's confidential 
friend, was attacked, and wounded j and that prelate was only indebted for his life to the fwift- 
nefs of his mule. 

Lewis now granted all the demands of the confederates, and even feemed to anticipate their 
wifhes. He told the count of Charolois, who, not with Handing a cefiation of arms which had 
been agreed on, had made an attempt on the town of Beauvais, that if he were not fatisfied 
with the conditions propofed, he was willing to add the entire ceflion of the Beauvoifis. At 
length peace was concluded on the following terms": — The duchy of Normandy was ceded, 
as an appanage, to the duke of Berry, together with the fovereignty of the duchies of Alencon 

J 4 Villaret. *S Trcfor des Chartres— Mem. de la Chamb. des Com,— Clu'cm. de France— Phil, de Ccmmines— 
Pieces Juflific. de l'Hiftoire dc Louis XI. 
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and Brittany. The count of Charolois obtained al! the towns on the Somme, which had been 
formerly pledged to the duke of Burgundy, to be enjoyed by him and his immediate fuc- 
ceflbr, after whofe death they might be redeemed by the king of France, on the payment of two 
hundred thoufand crowns of gold : Lewis like a ife ceded to the counc, as a perpetual inheri- 
tance, the diftricls of Peronne, Roye, and Montdidier, with the counties of Guines and Bou- 
logne- fur-Mer. The duke of Calabria acquired the towns of Moufon, Sainte-Menehould, 
Vaucouleurs, and Epinal, a guard of five hundred lances, to be maintained at the king's expence, 
and the fum of one hundred thoufand crowns towards defraying the expenccs of an expedition 
for the recovery of the kingdom of Naples. The duke of Brittany had for his fliare the 
counties of Etampes and Montfort, with the government of Lower Normandy ; he likewife 
obtained a renunciation of the king's claims to the right of regale within the duchy of Brit- 
tany. To the duke of Bourbon were allotted the diftricl: of Ufibn, and a part of Auvergne. 
The count of Armagnac obtained the reftitution of certain territories, of which he had been 
deprived in the preceding reign, with a penfion, and a company of regular troops. The duke 
of Nemours was appointed governor of Paris, and the ifle of France, with a penfion, and a 
guard of two hundred lances. The count of Dunois was reftored to his poffeflions, as was alfo 
the count of Dammartin. The lord of Albret had his claims allowed to certain cfhtes, which 
joined his domains. The count of Saint-Paul was inverted with the dignity of conftable, 
which had remained vacant ever fince the death of Arthur, duke of Brittany; and the lord of 
Bueil was promoted to the high office of admiral of France. The lord of Loheac was re- 
ftored to the rank of marefchal of France, and Tanneguy Du Chatel to the poft of grand 
eeuyer; and the king alfo engaged to give each of thefe noblemen the command of a companv 
of regulars, by which means they would obtain the difpofal of the principal forces in the king- 
dom. It was farther agreed, that the Pragmatic Sanction fhould be re-eftablifhed in its full vi- 
gour, and that a council fhould be appointed for correcting the abufes in the government, to 
confift of thirty-fix members, to be chofen from the three orders of the ftate. 

Such were the principal conditions of the treaties of Conflans and Saint-Maur des Fofles, 
which, had they been faithfully executed, would have left Lewis but the vain title of king, des- 
titute of authority. Some of his moft intimate friends having enquired what motives could 
induce kirn to fubmit to fuch difadvantageous terms? Lewis replied — " The youth of my brother 
** of Berry ; the prudence of my fair coufm of Calabria ; the good fenfe of my fair brother of 
*' Bourbon ; the malice of the count of Armagnac ; the great pride of my fair cevfm of Brit- 
" tany ; and the invincible power of my fair brother of Charolois 16 . The king, before he 
concluded this treaty, entered a formal proteft againft it in the court of parliament, as being 
the refult of force, and contrary to the rights and interefts of the crown. 

16 Villaret, torn. xvii. p. 138, 

At 
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At this period, Ifabella of Bourbon, countefs of Charolois, died at Bruxelles, leaving only 
one daughter, named Mary, then in her ninth year, who afterward became fole heirefs to the 
vafl pofleffions of her family ; and who, by her marriage with Maximilian, transferred her 
rights to the houfe of Auftria; rights which proved an inexhauftable fource of difpute, and 
occafioned the molt bloody wars, that continued for nearly three centuries. 

The chief advantage which Lewis derived from this difhonourable peace, was a confeiouf- 
ntfs of his part errors. For fome time he appeared ftudious to regain the attachment of the 
malcontents, by a conduct diametrically oppofitc to that which he had obferved on his acceilion 
to the throne. He ailumed an affability of manners, and feemed to breathe nothing but bene- 
volence, candour, and frkndfhip. He liftened to advice with the apparent docility of a prince 
diitruftful of his own abilities on an object of fuch importance as the government of a nation. 
Even his external appearance was changed ; he exchanged the mean drefs he had been accuf- 
tomed to wear, for an apparel more fuitable to his dignity. He loaded the princes, and other 
chiefs of the confederacy, with carefles ; received them at his palace, and attended the feafts to 
which they were invited by the principal citizens. To pleafe the count of Charolois, he de- 
prived Morvilliers of the office of chancellor, and conferred it on William Juvenal des Urfins, 
who had enjoyed it on his acceffion. 

But notwithstanding thefe appearances of content and fatisfa£tion, the king could fcarcely 
conceal his impatience to witnefs the feparation and retreat of the confederates. Peace was 
proclaimed at Paris, on the twenty- ninth cf October; and the laft day of that month was ap- 
pointed by Lewis to receive the homage of the princes, at the caftle cf Vincennes, which the 
count of Charolois infifted fhould be delivered up to him, as a pledge for the fafety of his per- 
fon, and thofe of his allies. His guards were accordingly ftationed in the avenues, and at the 
gates of the fortrefs, when the king arrived, attended by a flender efcort. By this appearance 
of confidence, he wifhed to infpire his enemies with an opinion of his candour and fincerity ; 
and he carried his diffimulaticn fo far, that he had refolved to deep at Vincennes, and had given 
orders for his bed to be brought from Paris ; but the arrival of a meflenger from the aldermen 
and provoft of Paris, requefting he would return before night, prevented him from accomplifh- 
ing his defign. After the new duke of Normandy, the count of Cliarolois, and the other 
princes, had done homage for the poffeffions which had been ceded to them by the treaty, the 
count of Saint-Paul took the oath of allegiance as conftable of France. An a£t of oblivion 
was then pafied, and the chiefs of the confederacy received a formal pardon from die king for 
their conduct during the revolt. 

On the third of November the long wifhed-for feparation of the princes Jook place : the 
duke of Normandy, accompanied by the duke of Brittany, repaired to the province which he 
had newly acquired j while the count of Charolois took the road to Flanders. The king ac- 
companied the count as far as Villiers-le-Bel, where the two princes paffed three days, during 
which time they were equally profufe of their profeftions cf fii .ndfliip arid efteem, and equally 
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fufpicious of each other's defigns. Lewis, who on his departure from Paris was only accom- 
panied by a fmall retinue, had left orders for two hundred lances to follow him, in order to ef- 
cort him on his return. The arrival of thefe, juft as the count of Charolois was going to bed, 
threw that prince into the mod dreadful confternation ; and, apprehenfive that the king had 
formed fome defign againft him, he commanded his troops to arm. Philip da Commines, 
who was prefent at the time, and who lived alternately at the French and Burgundian courts, 
obferves, that the too great familiarity with which they converfed together during three days, 
far from infpiring them with friendlhip for each other, only ferved to increafe their diftruft, and 
confirm their mutual averfion. They had acquired too deep a knowledge of each other's fen- 
timents not to perceive that infurmountable antipathy which the difference of their difpofitions 
muft naturally produce. The king, aware of the count's impatience to attack the people of 
Liege, offered to give them up, and even to afiift him in revenging the injury he had fuftained 
from them — though Lewis himfelf had inftigated them to the commiflion of that injury — on 
condition that the count would renounce all alliance with the other princes, and particularly 
with the duke of Brittany. The artifice was too fhallow to impofe on the count of Charolois, 
who immediately replied, that nothing could diflblve the bond of friendfhip which fubfifted 
between him and the duke of Brittany; that he fhould always be ready to leave the people of 
Liege to themfelves, in order to fly to the afiiftance of that prince whenever the king fhould 
attempt to attack him ; in Ihort, that their caufe was the fame, and their interefts were infepara- 
ble. This refufal, however, did not prevent Lewis and Charles from renewing, when they 
p-.irted, their profeflions of mutual efteem, and their proteftations of living in future in the 
utmoft harmony. 

Thus terminated the war for the public good, in which, it muft be confefled, the confederates 
appear rather to have confulted their own private intereft, than the welfare or relief of the people. 
The chiefs of the league, indeed, feemed to have forgotten the nation, whofe welfare had fur- 
nifhed them with a fpecious pretext for taking up arms. The count ©f Charolois, immediately 
after he had ratified the treaty of Conflans, ordered that, in all the towns which had been ceded 
to him, the taxes fhould be renewed, although, at the commencement of the war, he had him- 
felf abolifhed them. The other chiefs followed his example ; and as the fupport of fo large an 
army on either fide, had alike exhaufted the finances of the king and of the princes, the king- 
dom was more burdened with imports after the troubles were at an end, than before they began. 

Lewis, releafed from the danger which threatened him, did not think the {acrifices he had 
made— important as they were— too great for the time he had thereby gained to recover from 
his fears, and to concert his mcafures with more prudence and addrefs. If we except Guienne, 
and the ifle of France, he now found himfelf almoft as much confined in his territories, as 
v as Charles the Seventh at the commencement of his reign. Intent on recovering bv decrees 
what he had loft at once by a ruinous treaty, his only motives for confolation were derived from 
his hopes, that the future would make amends for the paft. The conduct of the princes had 
reduced him to the neceflity of oonfidering them as the irreconcilable enemies of his power ; 
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but fo long as they remained in a ftate of union, it was impoffible to attack any one of them 
Singly, without fpreading an inftant alarm among che reft. The king's fole refouice, therefore, 
confifted in their divifion, which he could only expect from time and circumftances, and parti- 
cularly from the oppofition of their various interefts. The feeds of that divifion indeed he had 
already contrived to fow, by means of the private treat'res, which had been concluded in confe- 
quence of the general agreement 17 . This multiplicity of conventions, diftinct from each 
other, proved an inexhauftible fcurce of difficulties and difputes, by leaving the contracting par- 
ties an opening,either to interpret them to their own advantage, or to elude the execution of them. 

Lewis haftencd to exprefs his gratitude for the zeal and fidelity of the Parifians during the 
late troubles, by confirming all their privileges, alluring them, at the fame time, that fo far 
from ever thinking of curtailing their immunities in future, under the idea that they had been 
extorted from the neceffity of the times, they would always find him ready to grant them new 
favours. The particular prerogatives enjoyed by the Parifians, confifted in an exemption 
from providing quarters for the troops ; a liberation from the neceffity of attending the Ban 
and Ai rierc-Ban, for all fuch citizens as poffelTed fiefs fubject to military fervice; and the 
privilege of not being compelled to anfwer any action brought againft them elfewhere than in 
the courts at Paris. The king was now fully aware, that it was abfolutely neceflary to fecure 
the favour of the people, before he could hope to accompliih the defign he had formed on his 
acceffion to the throne, to raife — in imitation of his father — the fovereign power on the ruins 
of the ariftocracy, a plan of which he never loft fight, and for the execution whereof he em- 
ployed fuch means as beft correfponded to his humour and difpofition : he vifited the pooreft 
citizens, invited them to his table, flood godfather t3 their children, and became a member of 
their different companies. 

But the exercife of abfolute power was fo congenial to the foul of Lewis, that he was the 
firft to violate the falutary regulations he had adopted, and to exemplify by his conduct the 
common obfervation, that between practice and profellions the difference is great. Although 
he had declared, that in future the ancient cuftom of appointing magiftrates, by a plurality of 
fuffrages, mould be obferved ; he now by his own authority removed feveral, againft whom 
no objection could be made, and replaced them with others of his own nomination. He 
difmiffed Matthew de Nanterre, firft prefident of the parliament, and appointed John 
Dauvet to fucceed him ; and, left any oppofition fhould be made to this appointment, Lewis 
attended in perfon while the new prefident was fworn into office. Robert d'Eftouteville was 

*7 The chief conditions of the accommodation were fettled at Conflans. It is probable, that all the princes who 
had joined the league, concluded each of them a feparate treaty, in conformity to the general convention, which is to 
be feen in the proofs annexed to the memoirs of Philip de Commines, without either date or the name of the place at 
which it was (igned. The treaty of Saint-Maur mud be confidered only as a confirmation and interpretation of feve- 
ral articles of the peace; lince peace had been proclaimed at Paris before that treaty was drawn up. Vid, Pieces yujii- 
ficat.pmr fervir a I'HiJieirtdc Louis XL — Villaret, torn. xvii. p. 155. 
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alfo appointed to the place of provoft of Paris, and was admitted, notwithftanding the oppofi- 
tion of James de Villiers, the actual poflcflbr of that port, who appealed from the king's no- 
mination. Several other magiftrates and judges belonging to the different courts were like- 
wife difmifled in the fame arbitrary manner ; and as foon as Lewis had made all the arrange- 
ments he thought neceflary, he left the capital, and repaired to Orleans. He (laid fome time 
in that city, waiting the ifiue. of his fecret intrigues for promoting a quarrel between the dukes 
of Normandy and Brittany, and in order to profit by the divifions which jealoufy and avarice 
had already excited between the dependants of thole princes. 

The duke of Normandy, in going to take pofleffion of his appanage, was accompanied by 
the duke of Brittany, who in confequence of the fervices he had rendered him, thought him- 
fblf entitled to have the entire guidance of his conduct 18 : the two princes were ftill at Pon- 
toife, when the king fent the chancellor des Urfins to exact from them a new oath to obferve 
the peace, in conformity to the conditions agreed on, as well at Conflans as at Saint-Maur des 
Foffes, and at Paris. The duke of Normandy immediately complied with his brother's de- 
mand, but the duke of Brittany refuted to give any thing more than a verbal promife ; proteft- 
mg at the fame time againft that article of the treaty, which provided for the eftablifhment of 
thirty-fix commiffioners, who were to reform all abufes in the government, as he could not, he 
faid, acknowledge their authority, without fubjecYmg the independence of his dominions to be 
called in queftion. This proteft of the duke's fupplied the king with a pretext for renewing 
the proteft which he had himfelf made againft the treaties of Conflans and Saint-Maur. 

It was eafy to forefee that things could not long remain in their prefent fituation. The duke 
of Normandy was furrounded by a number of noblemen and officers, who had only embraced 
his caufe from the hope of reward. All the places he could beftow were infufficicnt to gratify 
their rapacity ; while on the other hand the Norman nobility thought themfelves entitled to 
the exclufivc pofleffion of all honourable and lucrative ports. They were all equally inimical 
to the duke of Brittany, who fought to difpofe of every thing at his pleafure ; and this tyranni- 
cal behaviour excited a general difcontent, the dangerous confequenccs whereof his friends in 
vain endeavoured to imprefs on his mind. Tanneguy Duchatel, whofe prudent advice had al- 
ready proved of fuch eflential fervice to the duke, having remonrtrated with him on the fubject, 
and attempted to difluade him from accompanying the duke of Normandy, was difmifled ; and 
the king, ever attentive to profit by the faults of others, embraced this opportunity to regain 
Duchatel, who ferved him with zeal and fidelity. 

Such was the ftate of affairs, when the two princes arrived at Sainte-Catherine du Mont, 
in the vicinity of Rouen, where they intended to ftop a few days, while the necefTary prepara- 
tions were making for the entry of the duke of Normandy into his capital. The premature 
nomination of Lefcun, by the duke of Brittany, to the government of Rouen, completed the 

»» Pieces Juflif. de l'Hifl. de Louis XI. 
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difaffection which was generally borne to that prince. The murmurs of difcontent became 
louder and louder, and at length reached the ears of the dulce of Normandy, who was given 
to underftand, that it was the duke of Brittany's intention, under the mafk of friend/hip, to 
keep him in a continual ftate of dependence. This gave rife to a difpute between the princes, 
which foretold an approaching rupture. John of Lorrain, lord of Harcourt, a nobleman of 
the firft diftin£tion in the province, affembled the inhabitants of Rouen at the town-houfe, 
where he declared, that the duke of Brittany had formed a defign for fecuring the perfon of 
their prince, and conveying him to his own dominions. The news of this pretended confpi- 
racy, though wholly deftitute of probability, fpread a general alarm : a part of the inhabitants 
immediately flew to arms, and, haftening to Sainte-Catherine du Mont, prevailed on the duke 
of Normandy to return with them to Rouen, leaving the duke of Brittany in the utmoft afto- 
nifhment at this fudden rcfolution. That prince immediately retired to Caen. 

The king during thefe tranfa£tions had remained at Orleans, where he made various changes 
In the different departments of the ftate, concealing his real defigns beneath the veil of appa- 
rent tranquillity. As foon as he was apprized of the difpute between his brother and the duke 
of Brittany, and of the retreat of the latter, he advanced to the frontiers of Normandy with 
all his forces, and a formidable train of artillery. At his approach, either treachery or fear 
procured him admiflion into the different towns, and he proceeded, without encountering any 
obftacle, as far as Pont-a-l'Arche, within three leagues of Rouen. In order to attach the duke 
of Brittany to his intereft, or at leaft to deter him from any attempt to impede the progrefs of 
his arms, he paid him a vifit at Caen, where a treaty was concluded between them. The 
duke promifed to conduit himfelf in future as a fteady friend and faithful ally, and to ferve the 
king againft all men, except the duke of Calabria and the count of Charolois. Lewis on his 
part declared, that the protcft which he had entered againft the treaties of Conflans and Saint- 
Maur, was not meant to invalidate thofe articles which affected the duke, and particularly that 
which related to the resale. All the nobility who had joined the duke of Brittany, and who 
frill preferved their attachment to his caufe — among whom were the counts of Dunois and 
Dammartin, the marefchal de Loheac, and the lord of Lefcun — were exprefsly included in the 
treaty ; which, however, was drawn up in fuch ambiguous terms, that Philip de Commines, on 
the authority of Lewis himfelf, affiles us, that neither the king nor the duke perfectly under- 
ftood it. 

Lewis returned to Pont-?.-l'Arche, in order to prefs the reduction of Rouen, where his bro- 
ther remained, without friends or experience, and relying folely for afliftance on the fidelity of 
the inhabitants. In this emergency, he firft applied to the count of Charolois, who being en- 
gaged in a war with the people of Liege, was unable to afford him that fpeedy fuccour which 
his fituation required : he fent however a part of the troops, which were ftationed on the fron- 
tiers of Picardy and Artois, to enter Normandy, and fecure the town of Dieppe ; but the go- 
vernor of that place had already furrendered it to the: king. The duke of Normandy finding 
himfelf wholly unable to refift, and being afraid of falling into his brother's hands, refolvcd to 
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provide for his perfonal fafcty by a timely flight. He was at firft tempted to repair to the Low 
Countries, but the dread of being intercepted by the French troops made him give up that de- 
fign ; and, after much hefitation, he applied to the duke of Brittany for a paflport. The duke 
granted his requeft, by defire of the king, who was fearful of driving the prince to defpair, left 
he fhould be tempted, in fpite of all impediments, to fly for protection to the count of 
Charolois. 

Before the departure of the duke of Normandy, the inhabitants of Rouen had fent depu- 
ties to the king to obtain a general amnefty, and a grant of the fame privileges which he had 
confirmed to the Parifians ; but the king replied, that he would confult with his council, and 
make them acquainted with his will. The duke's departure put an end to the negociation, 
and the town immediately furrendered. Thus in lefs than fix weeks was the whole province 
of Normandy recovered by the king, except the towns of Caen and Honfleur, which were fe- 
queftered in the hands of the lord of Lefcun. In the treaty lately concluded between Lewis 
and the duke of Brittany, it was ftipulated, that all thofe who had followed the fortunes of 
the duke of Normandy fhould be allowed to retire to Honfleur, there to remain till fuch time 
as they obtained a pardon from the king. 

A. D. 1466.] Had the king's clemency been equal to his good fortune, this rapid revolu- 
tion would have been effected without the fmalleft effufion of blood ; but, little accuftomed to 
pardon, the recollection of his paft danger, and of the difhonourable peace which he had been 
forced to conclude, feemed to have redoubled the natural feverity of his temper. Thofe 
officers and gentlemen who in the late commotions had joined the confederates, and who 
were not of fufhcient cohfequence, of themfelves, to prefcribe terms to the king, were arrefted, 
and put to death in various ways, without any previous trial. After thefe acts of cruelty, 
which fo ftrongly marked the favage difpofition of this royal affaflin, Lewis appointed new 
governors in all the towns he had recovered ; and concluded his expedition to Normandy, by a 
pilgrimage to Mont Saint-Michel, whence he returned to Orleans. 

The news of the duke of Normandy's flight, and of the lofs of his new appanage, gave the 
deepeft difpleafure to the count of Charolois. By compelling the king to cede that province to 
his brother, he thought he had effectually humbled his pride, and curtailed his power. In fact, 
both with regard to the revenue it afforded, and the troops it fupplied, Normandy was always 
confidered as equal to one-third of the whole French monarchy. The count's mortification 
too was encreafed by his total lability, at this period, to enforce a rigid obfervance of the peace; 
for the war in which he was engaged with the people of Liege took up all his attention. The 
Liegeois had firft been inftigated to attack him by the king of France, who had promifed 
them, in letters written with his own hand, fpeedy and effectual affiftance ; but when they 
found no mention made of them in the treaty of peace, they were thrown into the utmoft con- 
fternation, and, on the return of the count of Charolois from Paris, they had recourfe to en- 
treaties 
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treaties and Supplications, and, after various negotiations, they were finally compelled to fubmit 
to fuch terms as the prince chofe to impofe. 

Lewis, meanwhile, highly pleafed with his recent fuccefs, continued to purfue his plan for 
fecuring the favour of the people, and for attaching to his intereft as many of the nobility as he 
could 19 . Deeply verfed in the arts of diflimulation, he frequently beftowed his warmeft 
carefles on thofe whom he had devoted to deftruction. Anxious to gain the houfe of Bourbon, 
he gave the hand of his natural daughter, Jane, to Lewis, baftard of Bourbon, with a dower of 
a hundred thoufand crowns, and an eftate which produced fix thoufand livres a year. He alfo 
fecretly aflured the duke of Bourbon, that he defigned his eldeft daughter, Anne, for Peter of 
Bourbon, lord of Beaujeu. Thefe marks of diftindtion had the defired effect on the duke, who 
immediately renounced all his engagements, and fwore an inviolable fidelity to the king, which 
he preferved till his death. The duke was immediately appointed governor of Languedoc, in 
the place of the count of Maine, who was charged with having maintained a fecret corres- 
pondence with the confederates, and with various other crimes and mifdemeanours. That no- 
bleman would, probably, have experienced a more fevere punifhment, but for the interpofition 
of the king of Sicily, whofe friendfhip Lewis was anxious to preferve. He had, indeed, juft 
agreed to confirm the good underftanding that fubfifted between them, by a marriage between 
the marquis of Pont, grandfon to the Sicilian monarch, and his own daughter Anne, whom he 
had fecretly promifed to the lord of Beaujeu. The count of Maine was reftored to favour the 
following year, at the folicitation of the king of Sicily, who pledged himfelf for his fidelity, and 
engaged, in cafe he fhould again deviate from his duty, to declare againft him. About this 
period, Lewis, who was difpleafed with the conduct of Charles de Melun, deprived him of the 
command of the Baftille. 

Anthony de Chateauneuf, lord of Lau, was the next perfon who was deftined to fed the 
weight of the king's refentment: this nobleman had enjoyed feveral of the firft offices in the 
ftate, and had acquired immenfe wealth ; but though he was fo highly diftinguifhed by the 
favour of his fovereign, he was neverthelefs accufed of maintaining a criminal correfpondence 
with the enemies of the ftate. Lewis, at firft, only paffed a fentence of banifhment upon him, 
but being found in difguife in the vicinity of Orleans, while the court refided in that city, he 
was feized and conveyed to the caftle of Mehun. He was afterward removed to the caftle of 
Uflbn in Auvergne, which belonged to the baftard of Bourbon. The king, being afraid that he 
would effect his efcape, ordered that nobleman to confine him in an iron cage ; but the baftard 
refufid to execute the commiflion, and replied, " that if it was his intention to treat his prifoners 
" in that manner, his majefty might turn gaoler himfelf." After he had been confined two 
years, he found means to efcape j when the chief magiftrate of Uflbn, the governor of the 
caftle, and his fon, were all hanged for having favoured his evafioni yet the lord of Lau was 
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afterwards reftored to favour. But fuch contradictions perpetually occur in the hiftory of the 
prefent reign; and indeed, when a monarch ceafes to make reafon and juftice the rules of his 
conduct, it cannot well be otherwife. 

The admiral de Montauban dying about this time, his port was conferred on the baftard of 
Bourbon. In the month of July, Francis d'Orleans, Ton to the count of Dunois, who had re- 
cently returned to court, married Agnes of Savoy, fifter to the queen of France: and the king 
prefented the new-married couple with forty-thoufand crowns, and feveral eftates in Dauphine. 
Another of the queen's filters was married to the conftable Saint Paul. Lewis, anxious to de- 
tach that prince from the interefts of the houfe of Burgundy, gave him the county of Guines, 
with the lordfhip of Novion, and alfo fettled on him the reverfion of the county of Eu, in cafe 
the prefent count fhould die without iffue male; but as the king had no right to make fuch 
fcttlement, the fucceffion of the county devolving to another branch of the family, it never took 
place. Among other noblemen who were reftored to favour at this period, was Anthony de 
Chabannes, count of Dammartin; the fentence which had been pronounced againft him, having 
been previoufly annulled, 

The king's brother, meanwhile, defpoiled of his appanage, and even reduced to the neceffity 
of felling his plate to procure a wretched fubfiftence, complained alike of the indifference of his 
allies, and the feverity of Lewis. The king was uneafy left his refidence in Brittany might 
afford the malecontents a pretext to excite a frefh revolt, under the fanction of his name: he 
therefore fent the duke of Calabria to engage him to return to France, with an offer of Rouf- 
fillon and Cerdagne, or the counties of Valentinois and Diois at his option; but Charles had al- 
ready rejected thefe offers, and even the wretchednefs of his prefent fituation could not in- 
duce him to accept them. The duke of Calabria had orders, in cafe he fhould fail in his nego- 
tiation, to fecure the young prince, and, if poffible, to take him to Orleans; but he was com- 
pelled to return without having fulfilled either part of his commiffion. 

The king at the fame time fent La Tremoille to the count of Charolois, to juftify his con- 
duct n> his brother; and though the count was not convinced of its propriety, from the apology 
offered by the ambaffador, yet he did not appear inclined to interfere in their quarrel. This 
was all the king required; and in order to keep the court of Burgundy in the fame difpofition, 
he again ratified the ceflion of the towns on the Somme, to which he added feveral villages in 
the Vermandois; he likewife endeavoured to keep the attention of the count of Charolois confined 
to another quarter, by fecretly engaging the Liegeois and the inhabitants of Dinant to break the 
pzace which had been concluded the preceding year, promifing to afford them effectual afiiftance; 
while, under pretence of an expected invafion of France by the Englifh, with whom he had juft 
concluded a true?, he ordered all the troops in the kingdom to aflemble, and fuch a prodigious 
quantity of artillery tobe founded, that the church-bells were melted down to fupply theneceffary 
quantity of metal. The count of Charolois, who was then at Peronne, alarmed at thefc for- 
midable preparations, iffued orders to all his vuflals to take up arms; but though both princes 

were 
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were fully prepared for the renewal of hoftilities, the feafon parted away in embaflles and nego- 
tiations, calculated to amufe and deceive. 

The Liegeois, immediately after they had confirmed their alliance with Lewis, attempted, at 
his inftigation, to feize the count of Charolois at Saintron ; but as they were not fufficicntly 
ftrong, they failed in the attempt. As fcon as the feafon would permit, the count levied a power- 
ful army, and was fully determined to make them feel the weight of his refentment; but he 
firft refolved to puniflj the inhabitants of Dinant, who had alfo violated the treaty which they 
had concluded with the duke of Burgundy, by making an irruption into the county of Namur : 
he accordingly formed the fiege of that city, whofe inhabitants relying on the protection of the 
king of Fiance, and the afliftance of their allies, the Liegeois, feemed determined to defend 
themfelves to the laft extremity. Some of the neighbouring towns, wifhing to fave them from 
the deftruction with which they were threatened, exhorted them to fubmit; but they hanged 
the meffenger who was fent with the advice. A young child was then fent with a letter, 
from the idea that they would refpect his innocence; but the inhuman favages tore him to pieces. 

The count of Charolois, burning with rage and indignation, determined to inflict a punifh- 
ment equal to their crimes. He collected a prodigious train of artillery, and fuch a continual 
and well-directed fire was kept up from the batteries, that not an edifice in the town efcaped its 
effects. In three days the walls were laid open on every fide, and the towers, ftiaken to their 
foundations, feemed ready to fall. The count had caufed two bridges to be thrown over the 
Maefe, in order to furround the city, and to prepare for a general aflault. The garrifon, aware 
of their danger, had made their efcape, and left the inhabitants to encounter the ftorm, which 
their rafhnefs had provoked. Confcious of their inability to refiit, they now offered to furren- 
der, on condition that their lives fhould be fafe: this propofal, however, was rejected by the 
count, who infifted on unconditional fubmiffion. They accordingly delivered to him the keys 
of the town, which experienced the fate of a place taken by aflault. The pillage lafted three 
days; all the male inhabitants, except the old men and children, were then maffacred, and the 
town fet on fire ; what the flames had fpared, the peafants were employed to dcmolifh, fo that 
not a veftige remained to difcover the place were Dinant had flood. 

Meanwhile the Liegeois, alarmed at the ardour difplayed by the count of Charolois in purfuing 
the operations of the war, had fent ambafTadors to the duke of Burgundy, with propofals for an 
accommodation. On their arrival at Bovines, where the duke then was, they could fee th? 
flames reducing to afhes the habitations of their allies. The terror with which this fevere 
chaftifement infpired them, contributed not a little to make them accept the terms that were 
offered them, and which were more rigorous than any they had yet fubmitted to. They accord - 
ingly laid down their arms, and delivered hoftages for the performance of a treaty, which they 
refolved to break at the firft opportunity. 



Although the king had apparently obferved a ftrict neutrality during this contefl, yet it was 

well 
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well known that he had inftigated the Liegeois to take up arms. He fecretly congratulated 
himfelf on having found out the means of keeping his rival employed, without any other ex- 
pence than that of promifes ; for the fate of thofe whom he facrificed to his own interefted views 
gave hiin but little concern. The conftable Saint-Paul was himfelf too artful not to fee 
through the dark policy of Lewis; but, at the fame time, he entertained too lofty an idea r-f 
his own importance to condefcend to obferve that nice circumfpection in his conduct, which 
fuch a knowledge fhould naturally have led him to adopt. He accompanied the count of Charolois 
to the fiege of Dinant, not with the king's troops, indeed, but with thofe which he had affembled 
in his own domains. Ambitious to difplay his power, and anxious to be confidered rather as a 
necefTary ally than as a vaflal, he was blind to the danger of appearing in the light of a formi- 
dable fubject; for though too weak tofupport the independence he affected, he was ftill too great, 
from the luftre of his birth, and the extent of his poffeflions, to confine himfelf within the nar- 
row limits of paflive obedience. The king, however, concealed his difpleafure, and even 
appointed the count to the government of Normandy, which he had juft reunited, by his letters 
patent, to the domain of the crown. 

Inceffant rains, fucceeded by exceffive heat, brought on an epidemic diftemper in France this 
year, which the people did not fail to afcribe to the malignant influence of a comet which had ap- 
peared fome time before. In Paris, alone, during the months of Auguft and September, upwards 
of forty-thoufand perfons perifhed by this dreadful diftemper, which continued to rage, though 
with abated violence, till the approach of winter. In order to repair the lofs which the capital 
had thus fuftained, Lewis, in the fucceeding year, had recourfe to an expedient more lingular 
than worthy of imitation : he iffued a general invitation to perfons of every defcription to re- 
pair to Paris, where, he faid, they fhould be exempt from profecution for all paft offences, and 
admitted to the rights of citizens. The metropolis, by this means, became an afylum for 
debtors, thieves, and aflaflins; none were excepted from the general invitation, but thofe who 
had been guilty of high-treafon. Such an expedient had never fuggefted itfelf to the imagina- 
tion of man, fince the foundation of Rome; nor is it poffible to conceive what advantage the 
king could expett to derive from affbeiating with the Parifians thefe new inhabitants, who 
were more capable of corrupting them by the depravity of their manners, than of becoming 
ufefuf to their imprudent protector, or to their fellow citizens. 

By the treaty of Conflans it had been ftipulated, that a council fhould be formed of thirty- 
fix perfons, chofen from the three orders of the ftate, for the purpofe of correcting the abufes 
in the government; but though a year had paffed fince the conclufion of that treaty, no men- 
tion had been made of this article, which was almofr. the only one that had the good of the public 
for its object. The king, in order to efface, in a certain degree, the finifter impreffions which 
his conduct was but too well calculated to raife, refolved to fatisfy the people in this refpedt, at 
the fame time that he thought, by fuch a proceeding, to caft a reflection on his enemies: 
with this view he appointed twenty commiflioners, and named the count of Dunois for their 
prefident. They firft met at the palace, but the epidemic diftemper, which raged in the metro- 
polis 
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pol is, compelled them to remove to Pontoife. It foon, however, became apparent that the 
king only meant, as a contemporary writer juftly obferves, to dazzle the eyes of the vulgu\ 
All the remonftranccs and complaints that were addrefied to him, he referred to the council, 
the members whereof were devoted to his will ; and not a fingle refolution was adopted towards 
fulfilling the objedt for which they had met. 

A. D. 1467. ] In the fp ring of this year the court repaired to Rouen, in order to receive 
the famous earl of Warwick, ambaffador from England 30 . The termination of the ancient 
difputes between the two crowns was the avowed objedl of this embafly, which Warwick had 
folicited. That nobleman received the moft diftinguifhed honours from Lewis 3 ', with whom 
he had feveral private conferences, the fubjecl: whereof was then a fecrct, though it was fuffici- 
ently explained by fubfequent events. After the earl's departure, who^concluded a truce be- 
tween England and France for eighteen months, the king fent the archbiihop of Narbonne and 
the baftard of Bourbon to the Englifh court. Thefe ambaffadors were highly difcontented 
with the reception they experienced from Edward, who made them wait fix weeks before he 
granted them an audience, and he then referred them for an anfvver to their propofals, (which 
related to the cftablifhment of a lafting peace,) to commiffioners whom he promifed to appoint, 
though he never fulfilled his promife. The ambafiadors, during their flay in England, wit-- 
nefTed the commencement of a confpiracy againft the Englifh monarch, to which they contri- 
buted by their intrigues 31 . 

Lewis, on his return from Rouen, received intelligence of the death of Philip the Good« 
duke of Burgundy, who expired on the fifteenth of June. His body was conveyed to Dijon, 
where it was depofited in the convent of Carthufians. The furname beftowed on this prince, 
appears to have been merited by the wifdom and moderation of his government, as difplayed in 
the continued profperity and happinefs of his fubje&s. He was generous, magnificent, liberal and 
brave; a fincere friend, and, his-amorous irregularities excepted, a goodchriftian. He had upwards 
of thirty natural children, but only one legitimate fon: though he had ever lived in a flile of 
magnificence fuperior to any monarch in Europe, yet he left immenfe riches; his treafury was 
found to contain, at his death, four hundred thoufand crowns of gold, feventy-two thoufand 
marks of filver, and other effects to the amount of two millions of livres; all of which, to- 
gether with his extenfive dominions, devolved on his fon Charles, count of Charolois. 

Lewis, fufpecling the duke of Brittany of ftimulating his brother Charles to reject his propo- 
fals for an accommodation, was anxious to punifli him by invading his country; but he was 
deterred from purfuing his fchemes of revenge, through the fear of an attack from the new 
duke of Burgundy, whom he could neither foothe nor intimidate. That prince was, at prefent, 
employed in repreffing an incurfion of the Liegeois, who, regardlefs of their oaths, and incited, 
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as ufual, by the infidious arts and fallacious promifes of Lewis, had juft attacked and taken the 
fmall town of Huy, fituated on the Maefe, between Liege and Namur. 

The duke of Burgundy, juftly enraged at this infraction of the treaty, would have inftantly 
put to death the three hundred hoftages whom he had received from the people of Liege the 
year before, but for the interceflion of the lord of Imbercourt, whom they had taken at Huy, 
and releafed on his parole 33 . He was preparing, however, to march againft the Liegeois, when 
the count of Saint Paul, and Balue, bifhop of Evreux (who had been lately promoted to the 
rank of cardinal) were fent to him by Lewis, to inform him, that he muft defift from all hofti- 
lities againft a people who were the allies of his majefty, and whom his majefty was bound by 
treaty to aflift to the utmoft of his power; but the conftable added, that if the duke would per- 
mit the king to wage war againft the Bretons, he would willingly renounce his alliance with the 
Liegeois ; to this the duke replied, that as the Liegeois had wantonly violated the truce which 
they had folemnly fworn to obferve, he was refolved to march againft them, and inflict on them 
a puniftiment adequate to the offence : with regard to the king's propofals, he fhould only ob- 
ferve, that he was determined to abide by the conditions of the treaty of Conflans, and that no 
confideration fhould induce him to feparate his interefts from thofe of the duke of Brittany. 
Two days after, when he had mounted his horfe, and was fetting out on his expedition, he dif- 
mifled the ambafladors, defiring them " to befeech the king not to engage in any enterprize 
" againft the duke of Brittany." " My lord," faid the count of Saint Paul, " you wage war 
" at your pleafure againft our friends, and yet wifti us to remain quiet, without daring to attack 
" our enemies; this cannot be allowed ; the king will never fuffer it." " The Liegeois," re- 
plied the duke, " are already afTembled, and expect me to bring them to action, before the 
" expiration of three days. If I lofe the battle, I am well perfuaded you will do as you pleafe; 
" but if I gain it, you will leave the Bretons at peace." In a private converfation with the 
count of Saint Paul, " Fair coufin," faid the duke, "you are my friend and my relation; let 
" me, therefore, advife you to take care left the king fhould ferve you as he has already ferved 
" fo many others: if you will remain with me, you ftiall be welcome." The conftable re- 
jected the duke's invitation, but he had afterward reafon to repent his refufal. 
• 

The town of Saintron being inverted by the Burgundians, the Liegeois, with an army of 
thirty thoufand men, haftened to raife the fiege; when a defperate action took place, in which 
the duke of Burgundy obtained a complete victory, killing fix thoufand of the enemy, and put- 
ting the reft to flight. Two ambafladors of the king of France had appeared in perfon, animat- 
ing the Liegeois during the battle, though that faithlefs monarch had refufed to fend his allies 
thofe fuccours which, by a folemn treaty ftill extant, he had engaged to fupply. After the 
victory, the garrifon of Saintron furrendered at difcretion, and ten victims were fent to the 
duke of Burgundy, to be difpofed of at his pleafure: they were all hanged, agreeably to a 
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favage cuftom which was but too common in the times we are delineating. Tongrcs experi- 
enced a fimilar fate; and Charles, purfuing his march to Liege, entered that city, levied a con- 
tribution on the inhabitants, filled up the ditches, demolifhed the fo. tifications, and earned ofF 
all the artillery and arms he could find. 

The duke of Burgundy immediately marched with his victorious army from the Maefe, to 
the banks of the Somme; and, at the fame time, he iilued orders to all his vafials, both in Bur- 
gundy and the Low Countries, to arm and join him in the environs of Saint Quentin. The 
duke of Brittany, meanwhile, had made an irruption into Lower Normandy, where he reduced 
the towns of Bayeux, Caen, and Avranchcs; the only refinance he experienced was at Saint 
Lo, whofe inhabitants, incited by the exhortation?, and encouraged by the example of a 
woman who refided in the town, flew to arms, and under her conduct attacked and defeated the 
Bretons. This heroine, whofe name has not been preferved in hiflory, is faid to have killed feveral 
of the enemy with her own hand. Lewis, pafling through Saint Lo fome years after this event, 
had the curiofity to enquire after her, and when the came into his prefence, he had the mean- 
nefs to prefent her, as a reward for her courage and fidelity, with the pitiful fum of twenty 
crowns 3 *. The duke of Alen^on, having joined the duke of Brittany, lurrendered to him all 
the towns in his pofleflion. 

On the firft news of this invafion,the king fcnt a fmall body of troops, under the command 
of the marefchal de Loheac, and the bafbrd of Bourbon, to flop the progrefs of the enemy. 
He foon followed, himfelf, with a more confiderable force, and having in a fhort time retaken 
all the places of which the Bretons had made themfelves matters, he formed the fiege of Alen- 
^on, which the count du Perche, eldeft fon to the duke of Alencon, furrendered to him, after 
expelling the garrifon. The king then entered Brittany, at the head of forty thoufand men, 
and committed the moft dreadful devastations. Thefe mutual incurfions, by which a tract of 
country, forty leagues in extent, was laid wafte, were fufpended by a truce, during which it was 
agreed to adopt proper meafures, as well for fettling all difputes between the king and the duke, 
as for fixing the appanage of prince Charles. 

Eager as was the king's defire to extend his conquefls, and to humble the duke of Brittany, 
he had found himfelf compelled to haften the conclufion of the treaty, by the intelligence he 
received of the prodigious number of troops which the duke of Burgundy was collecting in 
Picardy. Alternately prefled by thefe two princes, he had no fooner made terms with one 
than the other renewed his alarms; though he might certainly think himfelf fortunate, in not 
being expofed to more ferious danger, which mult inevitably have been the cafe, had they com- 
bined their projects with greater /kill, and always acted in conjunction. Such was the king's 
fituation during the greater part of his reign, which led a bifhop, who had been long haraffed by 
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the litigious difpofition of his grand -vicar, to obferve, that the dukes of Burgundy and Brittany 
were the king's two grand-vicars. The neceffary preparations were made for defending the 
frontiers, and frefli troops were raifed in every province. The Paris militia were reviewed by 
commiffioncrs appointed by the king; and it was proved, by the mufter-roll, that the capital, 
notwithftanding the number of inhabitants which had periftied during the epidemic diforder 
of the preceding year, could fupply eighty thoufand fighting men, thirty thoufand of whom 
were completely armed : the king, however, who was prefent at the review, could not forbear 
toexprefs his contempt of thefe citizen-foldiers, and, with morejuftice than policy, perhaps, to 
compare them, in certain refpects, to their wives ; and he concluded his ill-timed remarks with 
fome obfeene jokes, which it was not becoming in him to utter, nor would it be decent jn us to 
repeat. But while every difpofition was making for purfuing the war with vigour, the king, fen- 
iible of the importance of avoiding a decifive action, employed every means in his power to effect 
an accommodation; and as the duke of Burgundy found himfelf left to fupport the conteft alone, 
he was prevailed on, without much difficulty, to conclude a truce. 

The king's conduct evidently tended to render the power of the monarch wholly indepen- 
dant of all other authority ; and this difpofition to eftablifih an arbitrary government was, indeed, 
vifible in all his actions. Yet was he now induced to liften to the remonft ranees of the parlia- 
ment, and to pais the memorable edict, which fecured, to magiftrates and other officers of jus- 
tice, the pofleffion of their places for life, unlefs vacated by voluntary refignation, or legal 
forfeiture 35 . 

A. D. 14.68.] In order to juftify hisbehaviour to his brother, which had repeatedly ferved as 
a pretext both for domeftic commotions and foreign invafions, Lewis convened an afiembly of 
the three orders of the ftate, at the city of Tours 36 . All the princes and nobles of the realm 
were invited to attend; and fuch as did not chufe to be prefent fent their ambafiadors and repre- 
fentatives. The king, it is faid, named the perfons himfelf whom he wiflied to be appointed 
deputies from the different towns ; certain it is, that the afiembly were wholly devoted to his 
will. The chancellor, Des Urfins, after a prefatory encomium on the nation, and its fsvercign, 
explained the motives which had induced the king to convene the reprefentatives of the ftate, in 
order to confult on the moft efficacious means of enfuring the tranquillity of the kingdom. He' 
expatiated on the impoffibility of defraying the neceflary expences of the government, if the ex- 
tenfive province of I^ormandy were difmembered from the monarchy, and affigned, as an appan- 
age, to his majefty's brother; obferving that the authors of thofe troubles, by which the ftate was 
convulfed, only fought to render them perpetual, by urging that prince to perfift in a pretenfion 
which deprived the fovereign of one third of the revenues of the crown, and which opened to 
the enemy one of the moft important barriers of the kingdom. The afiembly betrayed no dif- 

35 Conference des Orlonnanecs, Lib. x. Tit. 5. 
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pofition to deliberate or difcufs, but a&ed as if they had only met for the purpofe of affording a 
fan&ion to the refolutions which had been previoufly adopted by the king 36 . It was unani- 
moufly decided, " That the province of Normandy could not, on any pretext whatever, be 
" feparated from the domain of the crown; that, fince its reunion to the body of the monarchy, 
" the fovereigns had deprived themfeves, by an irrevocable law, of the power of alienating it; 
" that Charles the Wife had fixed the appanage of a king's fon at an eftate producing twelve 
"thoufand livres a year, and conferring the title of Duke or Count; That his majefty, by 
" adding a penfion of fixty thoufand livres tournois, had given an uncommon proof of his 
" affection for his brother, and that he fhould be urgently entreated to declare, that his conduct, 
" in that refpeel:, fhould never be confidered as a precedent." It was then determined, that the 
duke of Burgundy, and the other princes of the blood, fhould be invited to confirm the refolu- 
tion of the ftates, with regard to the appanage of prince Charles. The conduct of the duke 
of Brittany was loudly cenfured: he was accufed of feducing and detaining the king's brother; 
of taking feveral towns in Normandy ; and of maintaining a criminal correfpondence with the 
Englifh, the ancient and irreconcileable enemies of France. Each of thefe attempts was dated 
to amount to high-treafon ; and the affembly unanimoufly decreed, that the duke fhould be 
fummoned to reftore the places he had ufurped; that in cafe he fhould refufe, and that fufficicnt 
proof of his alliance with the Englifh fhouid be obtained, the king fhould immediately declare 
war againft him. Before the affembly was diffolved, the members pjomifed to devote their 
lives and fortunes to the promotion of the king's dcfigns ;7 . 

While the ftates were affembled at Tours, Charles de Melun, whofe deftruction had long 
been refolved on by the king, was brought to trial, for having maintained a correfpondence 
with, and favoured the plans of, the confederated princes, during the time of the war for the 
public good. Some other charges of inferior magnitude were preferred againft him ; and af- 
ter an irregular trial, and a confeffion, extorted by the pangs of the rack, he was fentenced to 
die, and accordingly fuffered decapitation. 

On the conclufion of the truce, at the clofc of the preceding campaign, it had beep/" £ttled, 

3 Nothing can fct the mean olfequioufiiefs of this fervile affembly in a flronger point of view, than the confidcrat'on 
of their condu£l with regard to the king's brother. The duchy of Normandy had been ceded to prince Charles, by the 
treaty of Confhns ; he had ilrirftiv complied wih all the terms of that treaty ; he had fwom to obferve it; he had re- 
newed his oath when called on by i li<- king for that purpofe; and he had committed no ene aft which could, even by 
the ingenuity of malice itftlf, be confirued into an inftance of didoyaky : yet had Lewis, in violation of a folemu 
oath, and without the fmalleft provocation, commenced hoftilities againft him, difpofleired him of his appanige, and 
.treated his adherents as rebels : though every member of the allembly was acquainted with thefe circumftances, not one 
of them had the fpi.l'it or hoticrty to ltand forward and avow the truth : on the contrary, they all united in giving their 
fanfUon to the perjury of their fovereign, and, by equivocation and fallchood, to juftify what it w;.s their duly to 
con demn. 

37 Chron. de France — Additions de Monfl relet Preoves de Cominiaes — Nouvelles Obfervations fur l'Hiftoire de 
France — Hiftoiie de Louis XI. rat Duclos. 
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that the princes mould fend deputies to Cambray, to endeavour to reftore tranquillity to the 
nation through the medium of a general convention. The king, who placed but little reliance 
on the fuccefs of thcfe conferences, thought of employing more efficacious means for enforcing 
the refolutions adopted by the ftates at Tours. He had the addrefs, in a prorogation of the 
truce which the conftable had juft negociated with the duke of Burgundy, to omit the duke of 
Brittany, who had always been included in every treaty as the ally of Charles; confenting, at 
the fame time, that no mention fhould be made of the Liegoi?. The duke's conduit in this 
refpect did not proceed from neglect or indifference for an ally, whofe interefts he had hither- 
to confidered as infeparable from his own, but from a belief that the alliance which the duke of 
Brittany had recently concluded with the Englifh monarch, would enable him, without farther 
affiftance, to check the progrefs of the French arms. 

A marriage having been agreed on in the preceding year between the duke of Burgundy 
and the princefs Margaret, fifter to Edward the Fourth of England, Lewis had exerted his ut- 
raoft influence with the court of Rome to prevent the projected alliance from taking effect ; 
but all his endeavours for that purpofe having proved ineffectual, and all the preliminaries be- 
ing finally fettled, the princefs embarked at A'largate, on the firft of July, arrived next day at 
Sluys, and the nuptials were celebrated with great magnificence at Dam, on the ninth of that 
month 33 . 

Edward, by his treaty with the duke of Brittany, had engaged to furnifh that prince with 
three thoufand archers for fix months, on condition that all the conquered places fhould be deli- 
vered to the Englifh ; but Lewis being apprized of this convention, averted its effects, by the 
promptitude of his attacks. The French troops under the conduct of the Marquis de Pont, 
grandfon to the king of Sicily, entered Brittany, while the count of Rouflillon completed the 
expulfion of the Bretons from Lower Normandy. The duke immediately affembled the pro- 
vincial militia, and fent a courier to haften the departure of the Englifh auxiliaries. The 
king, meanwhile, in order perfonally to mortify the duke, had confifcated all the eftates belong- 
ing to Antoinette de Maignelais, his favourite miftrefs, that were fituated in France, and be- 
llowed them on Tanncguy du Chatel, of whofc difgrace fhe had been the principal caufe. The 
king by this act of injuftice at once gratified his refentment, and fecured the attachment of a 
man, who was capable of rendering him effential fervice. 

The French army, daily encreafing in numbers, continued to advance by rapid marches into 
the heart of Brittany. No fuccours arrived, and the capture of Chantoce and Ancenis, two 
of the ftrongeft towns in his dominions, compelled the duke, however reluctantly, to fubmit to 
iuch terms as the king thought proper to impofe on him. Some hefitation indeed was pro- 

a 8 Stow, p. 421.— W. Wyrcefter, p. 515. 
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duced by the difficulty attending the appanage of prince Charles; but this was fpeedily re- 
moved by the influence of Odet Daidie, lord of Lefcun, who had acquired an abfolute afcen- 
dancy over the mind of the prince, and who, being bribed by Lewis, perfuaded him to leave 
the fettlement of his appanage to the duke of Calabria, and the conftable Saint-Paul, and to 
accept the pennon which had been offered him, till fuch time as a final arrangement could take 
place. The duke of Brittany then ratified the treaty, the conditions whereof had been fettled 
by the French and Breton plenipotentiaries at Ancenis. He agreed to renounce all alliance 
whatever that was prejudicial to the king, not even excepting that with the duke of Burgundy. 
To give greater force to the treaty, it was agreed that the principal nobility on both fides 
Ihould affix their feals to it. 

During thefe tranfaftions, the king was at Compiegne, employed in a negociation with the 
duke of Burgundy, who, on the news of the irruption of the French into Brittany, had re-af- 
fembled his army, and advanced as far as Saint-Qiientin. As foon as Lewis received the treaty 
of Ancenis, which was brought to him by a Breton herald, he forwarded it by the fame mef- 
fenger to the duke of Burgundy. Charles on receiving it could fcarcely credit his fenfes ; he 
even threatened to punifh the herald as an impoftor ; but when he found the proofs too flrong 
to be doubted, his furprife and indignation were extreme ; he vented his rage in reproaches 
againft the infidious policy of Lewis, and the weaknefs of the duke of Brittany. Still, how- 
ever, he appeared refolved to purfue his enterprize ; and the king was obliged to fubmit to the 
degrading expedient of purchajvig a peace, for which the duke exacted the fum of one hun- 
dred and twenty thoufand crowns of gold, half of which was paid immediately. 

The king was always vain of his talents, and thought it impoffible to refift the fuperiority 
of his genius in political negociations ; Cardinal Balue, his favourite minifter, encouraged this 
opinion, and endeavoured to pcrfuade his mailer, that if he could once obtain an interview with 
the duke of Burgundy, there could be no doubt but that he might turn it to his advantage, by 
the facility with which he could bend to his views a mind fo greatly inferior to his own. The 
piopofal was too flattering to the vanity of Lewis, not to be adopted with eagernefs ; he there- 
fore haftened to inform the duke of Burgundy, that he was extremely anxious to terminate, by 
a perfonal conference, all the difputes which iti 11 fubfifted between them. Charles was by no 
means inclined to accept the propofal ; and, as the motive of his refufal, he alledged his ap- 
prehenfions, that the Liegeois might again attack him. Cardinal Baiue replied, that he ought 
to be above any apprehenfions of that kind, fince in the laft campaign he had difarmed them, 
razed their walls, demoliflied their fortifications, and totally difabled them from attempting any 
thing to his prejudice : — Yet the king had juft fent agents privately to Liege to excite the tur- 
bulent inhabitants of that town to renew hoft ilities againft the duke ; and to aflure them, at 
the fame time, that they might depend on receiving effectual affiftance from France. The 
duke, however, ignorant of this circumftance, was at length perfuaded to confent to the inter- 
view ; and Peronne, a town of Picardy, in his own pofleffion, was accordingly fixed on as the 
place of conference. 

But 
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But the king-, who had hitherto appeared fo anxious to promote the interview, now began to 
befitate.. Some of his moft faithful minifters had reprefentcd to him the dangerous confe- 
quences of the ftep he was about to take ; and on confulting his own confcience, he could find' 
no motives for afTurance. In fhort, he was on the point of giving up his defign, when Car- 
dinal Balue, who had conducted the negotiation, and was confequently interefted in its fuccefs, 
ufed all the arguments he could think of to infpire him with confidence. A letter which the 
king received, at this juncture, from the conftablc, rendered the efforts of the cardinal fuccefs- 
ful 39 . The count of Saint-Paul informed Lewis, that the duke of Burgundy was refolved in 
future to have no other friend or ally than himfelf j and that, .befides thole general affairs, the 
difcuffion of which might be left to their minifters, there were others of fuch a private nature* 
that it would be neither fafe nor proper to entruft them to any agents whatever. By thefe fo- 
licitations was the moft fufpicious and deceitful of mankind induced to commit himfelf to the 
faith of a prince, whom he had invariably endeavoured to delude, and againft whofe repofe his- 
infidious machinations were at that very moment directed. 

Lewis, having entrufted the count of Dammartin with the command of hrs troops, left 
Noyon at the beginning of October (1468), and arrived the fame day at Peronne. He was 
accompanied by the duke of Bourbon ; Peter of Bouibon, lord of Beaujeu ; the archbifhop of 
Lyons ; the count of Perche; the conftable; the lords of Laigle, Lyon, and Longueville; car- 
dinal Balue ; and his confeflbr, the bifhop of Avranches. A few fervants, eighty archers of 
the Scotch guard, and fixty horfe, compofed his efcort. On the road he was received by a body 
of two hundred lances, fent by the duke of Burgundy to attend him ; and that prince alfo, 
went himfelf to meet the king. They entered the town, converfing together in a familiar 
manner, the king's hand being placed on the duke's fhoulder. Lewis was conducted to an ex- 
tenfive building, near the caftle gate, which had been prepared for his reception. 

Before the firft day was paft, the king began to be fenfible of the danger into which hi» 
imprudence had betrayed him. The troops, which the duke had ordered to be raifed in his 
duchy of Burgundy, arrived at Peronne foon after Lewis, under the conduct of the marefchal 
of that province, who was the king's perfonal enemy. And, as if all thofe whom he had rea- 
fon to Tear, had combined to torment him, prince Philip of Savoy, whom he had fo long de- 
tained in captivity, in violation of his proffered word, and of the laws of hofpitality, entered, 
the town at the fame time, accompanied by the lord of Lau, who had but juft efcaped from 
confinement ; Poncet de la Riviere and Durfe, all fworn enemies to Lewis. When he law 
this formidable troop pafs under his window, he was unable to conceal his apprehenfions, nor 
could the duke by any means quiet him, till he affigned him an apartment in the caftle. As that 
fortrefs was not fufficiently fpacious to contain all his retinue, he took with him only twelve at- 
tendants i fo that he refigned himfelf entirely to the duke's difcretion, and deprived himfelf o£ 

39 Hiilo'trc de Louis Xl.jpar Dwcloj, 
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every refource, in cafe any attempt fhould be made to abufe his confidence. The two fitft < 
days parted in conferences between the French and Burgundian miniftcrs. The king offered' 
to accede to all the demands of the duke of Burgundy, provided that, when fatisfied with the 
conditions which immediately affected his own intcrcfts, he would renounce every other alliance, 
and bind himfelf, by a fimilar oath to that which the duke of Brittany had taken, to ferve him 
againft all men. The duke, however, pofitively rejected this condition, obferving, that he 
could never think of forfaking his friends and allies. 

While the agents on either fide were employed in devifing means for removing thefe diffi- 
culties, Lewis and Charles appeared perfectly fatisfied with each other, and the mutual pro- 
feffions of efteem that pafled between them, gave reafon to hope, that a fpeedy and effectual 
accommodation would be the confequence of their interview ; but a fudden and unexpected 
event occurred to deflroy thefe pleafing hopes. The ambaffadors whom the king had fent to 
Liege to excite the inhabitants to take up arms, had fulfilled their commifiion with alacrity and 
effect. Lewis, previous to his departure from Peronne, had difpatched meffengers with frefh 
orders to the Liegeois, enjoining them to fufpend the projected revolution 40 ; but they arrived 
too, late. The Liegeois, inflamed by his arts, and eager to retrieve the lofs, and to 'wipe out 
the difgrace, they had fuftained in the preceding campaign, had obeyed his fummons with 
promptitude and zeal ; and haftening to Tongres, took poffeflion of that town, captured their 
bifhop, and maffacred fixteen canons of the cathedral in his prefence. The unhappy prelate 
had the mortification to fee one of thefe ecclefiaftics, for whom he entertained a particular 
friendfhip, torn to pieces by the barbarians, who amufed themfelves by toffing his palpitating 
limbs from one to another. The French ambaffadors were prefent at the time ; and, not con- 
tent with being paflive fpectators of thefe inhuman acts, they approved them by their fmiles, 
and encouraged them by their exhortations. 

Intelligence of this event was received at Peronne, on the third day after the king's arrival. 
Language the moft expreflive would convey but an imperfect idea of the duke of Burgundy's 
rage ; he openly accufed the king, and after branding him for a perjured traitor , confined him 
to his apartment. In vain did Lewis call Heaven to witnefs his innocence; in vain did he fwear 
by The Lamb of God, (his favourite adjuration) that, fo far from having contributed to the re- 
volt of the Liegeois, if the duke of Burgundy would lay fiege to that city, he would willingly 
aflift him. His oaths and proteftations were alike treated with contempt, and the duke 
breathed nothing but fury and revenge. 

The king's life appears at this period to have been in imminent danger, as moft of the offi- 
cers who attended the duke of Burgundy endeavoured to aggravate his refentment. The 
next day the duke affembled his council, when opinions were divided j fome of the members 
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advifed him to make the king confent to fuch terms as beft fuited his intereft ; while others 
propofed to keep him in captivity, to fend for prince Charles, and to conclude a treaty, in 
which the interefts of all the princes of the blood mould be equally confulted. Commines ob- 
ferves, that he faw the courier ready to depart for Brittany with letters to the duke of Norman- 
dy ; but the duke changed his mind, and the deliberations were renewed. 

Meanwhile the captive monarch, alternately preyed upon by fear and repentance, underwent 
by anticipation all the horrors of death. The dupe of his own miftaken policy, he found 
himfelf in the power of an enemy, violent in his temper, and whofe indignation he had excited 
by the mod: treacherous conduct. The author of his own deftrufiion, the fhame he expe- 
rienced at having, himfelf, laid the fnare into which he had fallen, ^encreafed the acutenefs of his 
feelings. The fight of the tower of Peronne, which he could fee from his windows, made 
him fhudder ; it was the very place in which the unhappy Charles the Simple had been con- 
fined by Herbert, count of Vermandois. Reduced to this dreadful extremity by his own im- 
prudence, he fpared no pains to repair the error he had committed. He diftributed large fums 
of money among thofe officers whofe opinions were moft likely to influence the duke of Bur- 
gundy, by which means he engaged them to prefent his propofals. He offered to fubmit to 
any conditions which the duke might wifh to impofe, and to deliver, as hoftages, for his ob- 
fervance of the treaty, the duke of Bourbon and his brother, the count of Saint-Paul, and fe- 
veral other noblemen. He required that, after the treaty mould be figned, he ftiould be per- 
mitted to retire to Compiegne, whence he engaged to fend to the Liegeois, and either make 
them repair the diforders they had committed, or elfe declare war againft them. The hoftages 
feemed to confent to his propofals ; but Commines, who knew both them and the king, was of 
opinion, that had they been put to the trial, they would have retracted ; and that the king, 
himfelf would have made no fcruple to break his engagements, and leave them expofed to the 
refentment of the duke of Burgundy. The fame author, who was at that time chamberlain to 
the duke, infinuates, that he was one of thofe who moft contributed to moderate the anser of 
Charles ; and this a£t of friendftiip was afterwards acknowledged by Lewis himfelf. 

, At length the duke was prevailed on to confent to an accommodation, the plan of which 
was immediately prefented to the king, who, after fome hefitation, figned it. But ftill the danger 
was not over ; Charles, agitated by the moft violent paffions, palled the third night without un- 
dreffing : he threw himfelf from time to time on the bed ; then, fuddenly ftarting up, walked 
to and fro in the room, followed by Commines, who waited for a favourable moment to quell 
the violence of his tranfports. In the morning his anger feemed to be raifed to the higheft 
pitch ; he broke out into threats, and appeared prepared to proceed to the moft dreadful extre- 
mities. After paufing a fhort time, he ruined out of the room, and repaired to the king's 
apartment; where Lewis, who had been informed of all his motions, was waiting his determi- 
nation, in a ftate of anxiety inconceivably wretched. Neither the looks nor o- e ftures of the 
duke were calculated to infpire him with confidence. With a gloomy, but determined coun- 
tenance, Charles approached, and afked him, Whether he meant to fulfil the treaty of peace 
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which he had figned, and whether he was prepared to bind himfelf by an oath to obferve it ? 
The monarch, without hefitation, replied in the affirmative. Charles, continuing his interroga- 
tions, next enquired, Whether he was determined — agreeably to the offer he had made — to ac- 
company him to Liege, and to aflift him in punifhing the Liegeois for the infultfi offered to 
him, as well as to all the royal family of France, in the perfon of the bifhop of Liege, who 
was brother to the duke of Bourbon ? The king promifed to accompany him, and to aflift him 
in exterminating his ancient allies with any number of troops which the duke mould think rc- 
quifite. Every obftacle to an accommodation being now removed, both princes fvvore, on 
die crofs of Charlemagne, which was called The Crcjs of Vitlary^., to fulfil the terms of 
the treaty. 

The treaty of Peronne was in fact only a renewal of the treaty of Arras, with the addition 
of fuch articles of the treaty of Conflans as had not yet been fulfilled. The king, however, 
farther confented, by the prefent convention, that the duke of Burgundy fhould be at liberty to 
maintain any alliance which he had contracted with the king of England, provided only, that 
he fhould not afford any affiftance to that monarch in cafe he fhould invade France ; he alfo 
releafed the duke from the obligation of homage for all the territories which had been ceded to 
him by the treaty of Conflans. In cafe of any violation of the prefent treaty, on the part of 
the king, it was ftipulated, that the duke of Burgundy fhould be abfolved from his oath of al- 
legiance, and exempted from all the duties of vaffalage ; and, that the princes who guaranteed 
the treaty, releafed from all obligation to their fovereign, fhould be at liberty to join the duke ; 
who on his fide confented, in cafe he fhould fail to fulfil his engagement, that all his dominions 
fhould be confifcated and annexed to the crown. 

The appanage of prince Charles, brother to the king, was fettled at the fame time. Lewis 
confidered it as a fingular favour, that the duke of Burgundy no longer infilled on the cefiion of 
Normandy, but contented himfelf with demanding for his friend the provinces of Champagne 
and Brie. The fact is, that the duke had been led to change his mind in this refpect, from the 
recent conduct of his ally, the duke of Brittany, in being frightened into a treaty without 
waiting for his afliftance. He was aware that the king would always be able to recover Nor- 
mandy with the fame facility, and that it would not be poflible for him to prevent it. This 
confideration induced him to believe, that it would be more advantageous to him to procur? 
for the prince the provinces of Champagne and Brie, which would fecure him a communica- 
tion between his dominions in the Low Countries, and his duchy of Burgundy. This matter 
being fettled, the treaty was fent to prince Charles, and the duke of Brittany, in order to ob- 
tain their acceflion to fuch articles as concerned themfelves. 

Lewis and Charles now began their march to Liege ; and, as that town was faid to be in no 
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condition to ftand a fiege, it was propofed, in a council of war, to difmifs a part of the troops. 
Lewis fupported the propofal, but it v/as rejected by the duke ; and the event proved the wifdom 
of his conduct. The Liegeois having received intelligence of the king's detention, and its 
confequences, became fenfible of their error, when too late to repair it. They now faw them- 
felves expofed to the rage of a prince whom they had offended beyond all hopes of forgivenefs, 
by a repetition of injuries the moft grofs, and by perpetual violations of treaties the moft fo- 
lemn. In this emergency they had recourfe to dieir bifhop, whom they releafed from captivity, 
on condition of becoming their mediator with the duke of Burgundy. As their reconciliation 
was cemented by intereft, its fincerity cannot be doubted ; for, if the town was deftroyed, the 
prelate muft lofe all he pofleffed. 

But all the prayers and folicitations of the bifhop were fternly rejected by Charles, who had 
determined to inflict an exemplary vengeance on that ferocious and turbulent people. The fi- 
tuation of the Liegeois had now become defperate : hopelefs of afliftance ; deftitute of regular 
troops ; and even unprovided with fortifications, they had no other refource but what their own 
courage could fupply. Their whole garrifon confifted of fix hundred militia, from the dif- 
trict of Franchemont, a fmall country in the territory of Liege. With thefe forces they re- 
folved to defend themfelves to the lafl extremity. This refolution, indeed, was the effect of 
neceflity ; for they could expect no quarter, fince they knew that the duke had made a vow to 
exterminate them. 

The marefchal of Burgundy, who commanded the advanced guard, had eftablifhed his quar- 
ters in one of the fuburbs, where he was attacked by the Liegeois, \vho made a fally, under the 
conduit of John TVild^ provoft of the city, and rufhed on the Burgundians with fuch refiftlefs 
impetuofity, that they bore down all before them: after killing eight hundred, and putting the 
infantry to flight, Wild retreated in good order, and died, two days after, of the wounds he re- 
ceived in the action. The death of this brave man, the only perfon in the town who was capa- 
ble of adding as a commander, proved an irreparable lofs to the Liegeois. 

The news of this check, of which an exaggerated account was conveyed to the duke of Bur- 
gundy at Namur, induced that prince to haften his march. The feafon was far advanced; the 
weather was extremely cold ; the autumnal rains had rendered the roads almoft impaffable, and the 
troops were encamped in the environs of the city, on a marfhy ground, where they were com- 
pelled, in fome places, to make a circuit of three leagues, in order to keep up the communica- 
tion between the different pofts. The troops were exhaufted with fatigue, and in want of pro- 
vifion, fo that the duke of Burgundy was almoft as unable to form a fiege, as the Liegeois 
were to fuftain one. On the firft night after his arrival, that prince was attacked in the fub- 
urbs where he had fixed his refidence; and though he defended himfelf with great valour, he 
would have had fome difficulty in repulfing the enemy, but for the timely arrival of the king, 
who haftened to his afliftance with three hundred men at arms, and the archers belonging to his 
guards, which were the only troops he had been fuffered to bring with him. 

The 
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The day after this action, Lewis took poflelfion of a fmall houfe in the fuburbs, which was 
only feparated from the duke's quarters by a barn, where three hundred Burgundian men at arms 
were polled, at once to watch the enemy and the king. The two princes, though apparently 
reconciled, were ftill miftruftful of each other ; Lewis was apprehenfive, that if the Liegeois 
ihould prove victorious, the duke would wreak his vengeance upon him ; and Charles was 
afraid that the king would take an opportunity to efcape, or, perhaps, attack him in the rear 
while he was fighting the enemy. Thefe mutual fufpicions occafioned the aflault to be delayed, 
although the feverity of the feafon called for the moft fpeedy and decifive meafures. 

Meanwhile the inhabitants of Liege, conceiving it impofiible to prevent the deftru£tion of 
the town, were careful to provide for their perfonal fafety by a timely departure. Eight days 
palled in trifling Ikirmifhes, which only tended to fatigue the troops, who, as well as the duke, 
remained under arms during the whole time. At length Charles, in oppofition to the king's 
advice, refolvedto make a general aflault; and the army had orders to reft that day, and to be in 
readinefs to commence the attack the next morning at eight o'clock. The Liegeois having 
received advice of diis refolution, determined to anticipate the attack; and to profit by that in- 
terval of repofe to execute a plan, which, notwithftanding its temerity, had nearly been juftified 
by its fuccefs. In the middle of the night, the fix hundred militia, all that now remained to 
defend the place, men of intrepid fouls, refolved to conquer or to die, fallied forth from the town, 
with intent to feize the perfons of the king and the duke of Burgundy. The landlords of the 
two houfes in which thofe princes were quartered, ferved them for guides; the night was ex- 
tremely dark, and as they marched through a hollow way, cut out of a rock, which led from the 
town to the fuburb, they pafled unperceived, and, after they had maflacred a few centinels, by 
whom they were challenged, they arrived at the appointed place, where the moft perfect filence 
and fecurity prevailed. They muft infallibly have fucceeded in their attempt, if they had 
not flopped at a tent which was occupied by the count of Perche, fon to the duke of Alencon. 
They fcon became fenfible of their error, but it was too late to repair it: the critical moment 
was paft; the noife they made had fpread the alarm; and the three hundred men at arms, who 
were pofted in the barn, were prepare to received them. The Liegeois ftill loft more time, 
in attempting to force thefe troops; and when they came to attack the two houfes, the king and 
the duke of Burgundy, whom a quarter of an hour before they might have furprized in their 
beds, were armed, and in a condition to fuftain the firft fhock, and to defend themfelves till their 
troops Ihould come to their relief. On one fide, defpair at having fufFered fo glorious an op- 
portunity to efcape, and the greatnefs of the danger on the other, rendered the combat dreadful ; 
and for fome minutes the victory was doubtful. As Lewis and Charles had only a part of their 
guards with them, all they could do was to prevent the enemy from forcing their apartments. 
Even this was a matter of extreme difficulty, and, in fpite of their utmoft exertions, the land- 
lord of the houfe where Lewis was quartered, burft open the door, and made his way to the 
king's chamber, where he was killed: the monarch, on this occafion, difplayed great perfonal 
courage, and being ably feconded by the archers of his Scotch guards, he drove the enemy 
back ; while the duke of Burgundy was equally fuccefsful on his part. The found of arms, 
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the uncertainty whence the danger proceeded, or who was ths enemy; the repeated cries of 
" Long live the king! long live the Hukc of Burgundy! kill! kill!" the darknefsof the night, all 
tended to encrcafe die coufufion of tin's dreadful fcene. The Liegeois, now certain of being 
defeated, fought like men in defpair, nor did they fhrink from the unequal conteft, till every one 
of them was mall'acied. The kiiuj and the duke of Burgundy met fvvord in hand in the middle 
of the ftreet, at the head of their refpective guards; the fufpicions which each had entertained 
of the other, as being the author of this unexpected attack, now vanifhed, and, after recipro- 
cal congratulations on their happy efcape, they parted with mutual fatisfa&ion. 

The duke immediately caUed a council, in which it was determined to make a general aflault 
at the appointed time. The king, who had not been prefent when this refolution was adopted, 
fpared no pains to difluade the duke from putting it in force, as well from the wifli to procure 
favourable terms for a people whom he had been the means of bringing into their prefent peri- 
lous fituation, as from the dread that Charles might make him anfwerable for the confequences, 
fbould he fail in his attempt. ' But the remonftrances which the duke's principal confidents,, 
who had been bribed by Levis, made on the fubje£t, were fo ill-received, that they were not 
tempted to renew them; Charles obftrved, that nothing fliculd engage him to defer his attack 
on a town that had neither gates nor walls ; that fuch advice could only be the effect of ill- 
timed fear, or of a dsfign formed to betray him ; that the king, however, was at liberty to retire 
to Namur, and there wait till the town was taken. When the duke's anfwer was reported to 
Lewis, he replied, " That he would not go to Namur, but remain where he was, to fhare the 
tt dangers of the day." 

While the duke was employed in adopting fuch meafures as he thought requifite to enfure 
fuccefs to his plan, fuch of the Liegeois as had not fled haftened to leave the town, taking with 
them as many of their effects as they were able to carry. In fliort, none were left behind, but 
old men, women and children, and thofe whom extreme indigence had rendered, in a manner, 
infenfible to the general mifery. That fuperb city, which but a few months before had re- 
founded with the rude clamours of fedition, was now buried, as it were, in confternation and 
filence. When the troops advanced to the attack, they met with none to oppofe them; 
the wretched inhabitants who ftill remained in the town had fled for flielter to the churches; 
vainly imagining to obtain, from the facrednefs of the place, fecurity againft the brutal attempts 
of a licentious foldiery. 

The town was refigned to pillage; every diforder that ufually occurs on fuch occafions 
was committed; every fpecies of violence which the imagination can conceive was praclifed. 
Lewis, from the windows of the epifcopal palace, whither he had retired, beheld the horrid 
fcene of defolation; while his ears were affailed by the groans of murdered age, and the fcreams 
of violated chaftity. Confcious,as he muft be, that he was the principal author of thefe calami- 
ties, his mind, unlefs he were callous to the common feelings of human nature, muft have been 
a prey to reflections the moft horrid; but, faithful to his maxims of policy, he concealed his 
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ftiame and remorfe beneath an appearance of ferenity, of which no one was the dupe. He dined 
with the utmoft tranquillity during the tumult, and expreflcd the greateft fatifaclion at the fuc- 
cefs of the day. He launched out into the moil extravagant commendations of the duke of 
Burgundy's wifdom and prowefs; and, left they fhould not be faithfully reported to Charles, he 
took, care to repeat them in his prefencer 

A few days after the reduction of Liege, the king ventured to afk permiilion to retire; tell- 
ing the duke, that if he had any farther occafion for him, he begged he might not be fpared, 
but that if that was not the cafe, he fhould wifti to go to Paris, in order to regifter their late 
convention in the court of parliament. He exprefl'ed a wifh, at the fame time, that they 
might meet again the following fummer in Burgundy, and pafs a month together, faifant bonne 
(here. Charles, however, was not to be deceived by thefe demonftrations of friendship; Corn- 
mines, who was prefent, fays, that he had frequent ftarts of ill-humour, and could feldom refrain 
from murmuring; yet he complied with the king's requeft, contenting himfelf with ordering 
the treaty of Peronne to be again read to him before his departure, and with making him again 
fwear toobferve it. The duke accompanied the king to fome difrance from Liege, and when 
they parted, Lewis enquired of Charles what conduct he expected him to obferve, if his brother 
fhould not be fatisfied with the counties of Champagne and Brie? "In that cafe," replied the 
duke, " I fhall leave you to fettle the matter by yourfelves, provided, however, that you find the 
u means of contenting your brother;" an important anfwer, which fupplied the king with a pre- 
text for eluding the execution of his promifes: but the duke, intent on higher fchemes, 
difdained fuch vain fubtilties, convinced of his own ability to make his rival true to his word. 

Soon after the king's departure, the duke of Burgundy ordered the city of Liege to be demo- 
hfhed, excepting only, from the general ruin, the churches, and the houfes belonging to the 
clergy. He then entered the diftrict. of Franchimont, and laid wafte the whole country. 

Lewis, meanwhile, continued his march, with incredible rapidity, to the frontiers of his own 
dominions. The deputies from the parliament, and the other fovereign courts, had received 
orders to meet him at Senlis, where the treaty he had concluded with the duke of Burgundy, 
was read to them by cardinal Balue; and, in order to avoid all rcmonfl ranee on the fubjec~t, he 
ftri£tly enjoined them to regifter it without reflriction, and in the moft authentic manner 41 . 
This appearance of honour proceeded from the influence of fhame ; he wifhed to bury in 
oblivion the late tranfaclion at Peronne, and could not fupport the idea of becoming, from hjs 
own folly and imprudence, an obje. r t of public d^'rilion. The magiftrates did not oppofe his will, 
though they delayed to regifter the treaty for upwards.of four months. The proclamation of 
peace was followed by an ordinance, forbidding all perfons, under the fevereft penalties, to utter 
or publifh any thing injurious to the honour of the duke of Burgundy. 
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So truly afliamed was Lewis, at this period, of having become a dupe to his own arts, that 
he could not prevail upon himfelf to vifit die metropolis, with the volatile and inconftant dif- 
pofition of whofe inhabitants he was perfectly acquainted ; though, in the prefent inftance, he 
probably dreaded their propenfity to ridicule more than their promptnefs to revolt. Whether 
from a wifh to divert the attention cf the Parifians to other objects, or from a whimfkal cu- 
riofity to be informed of any jokes that might cfcape them, he ordered all their houfes to be 
fearched, and all magpies, jays, and other birds, which fhould be found there, to be feized ; and 
the perfon who was employed to execute this ridiculous commiffion, had orders to regifter the 
names of the citizens to whom the birds belonged, as well as the words which they had been 
taught to repeat. Some days after this Angular feizure, he iffued a profcription againft the 
flags, fawns, and cranes, which .the citizens ufed to train up in their houfes, as domeftic 
animals* 3 . 

A. D. 1469.] Though Lewis expreffed his readinefs to comply with that article of the 
treaty of Peronne, which had ftipulated for the ceffion of Champagne and Brie to his brodier, 
he fecretly adopted every meafure which could feem to render it illufive; his agents found 
little difficulty to fhake the refolution of prince Charles, whofe young mind was ftill fufceptible 
of any impreffions which his friends and confidents might feek to give it. The lord of Lefcun, 
who afterwards enjoyed the title of count of Comminges, was his principal advifer. This no- 
bleman, being bribed by the king, reprefented to his matter, that as he was the preemptive heir 
to the throne, Lewis having yet no male child, it was his intereft to refift every effort that 
could tend to weaken the power, and curtail the influence of the crown ; and Charles, per- 
plexed by arguments more fpecious than folid, was eafily prevailed on to renounce all claims to 
the ceded provinces, and to accept, in lieu of them, the duchy of Guienne. As foon as the 
duke of Burgundy was apprized of this negociation, he exerted himfelf with vigour to impede 
its conclufion. With this view he fent ambafladors to Brittany, who reprefented to the prince, 
that the proximity of the Low Countries to Champagne would, at all times, enable him to re- 
ceive affiftance, fhould his brother be induced, as heretofore, to give him difturbance ; whereas, 
by accepting, as his appanage, a province that was diftant from the domains of his allies, he 
would effectually deprive himfelf of every refource. 

This affair engroffed the attention of the courts of France and Burgundy for fome time. The 
king maintained, that fo long as his brother fhould remain in the power of his enemies, it would 
not be poffible for him to enjoy one moment of repofe; but while he was congratulating himfelf 
on the fuccefs of his efforts to detach the prince from their interefts, he detected an intrigue, the 
object of which was the deftruction of, all his plans. This incident amply confirms the obfer- 
vation we have before had occafion to make, that it is as much the intereft "as it is the duty of 

+3 Villaret, torn. xvii. p. 319, 320 — Mezeray, torn. vi. p. 451 — This laft author is of opinion, that fome Parifian had 
taught his parrot to fay, " Poronne,'" which induced the king to adopt this ftrangc mode of checking their raillery. 
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fovereigns to fet an example of candour and juftice to their fubjecls, and to be careful that, in 
the feledtion of friends and minifters, purity of manners, rectitude of conduct, and integrity of 
mind, combine to juftify their choice. The artful and hypocritical difpofition of Lewis had 
rendered perfidy and deceit the fafhionable vices of the court. Never were fo many traitors 
feen in France as appeared during his reign. Though fully convinced of the fuperiority of his 
penetration, never was prince fo often deceived ! He continually proftituted his favour to thofe 
who were unworthy to enjoy it, and raifed thofe to places of fplendour and truft, whom nature 
defigned to remain in perpetual obfcurity. Cardinal Balue was now his prime minifter and 
chief confident; the management of affairs, both domeflic and foreign, was entrufted to him; 
and the king, fufpicious as he was, and jealous of his authority, would rather follow the advice 
of that prelate, than liften to the perfuafions of the princes of his blood, or of his moft faithful 
fervants. The refult of this mifplaced confidence was fuch as might naturally have been ex- 
pected from a man deftitute of principle, and inured to vice: his crimes, indeed, had firft re- 
commended him to the notice of Lewis; and, as he was apprehenfive that the reconciliation of 
that monarch with his brother, might effect a diminution of his own credit, he refolved to pre- 
vent it. He had engaged William d'Harancourt, bifhop of Verdun, who was attached to 
prince Charles, to fecond his defign. The king, who made a point of bribing all thofe who 
enjoyed his brother's confidence, fpared no pains to gain this prelate to his interefts ; and the 
bifhop accordingly promifed to comply with his wifhes, though, at the fame time, he was en- 
gaged in aflifting the cardinal to counteract them. While the two affociates were flattering 
themfelves with the idea that their perfidious machinations would prove fuccefsful, and that their 
chapters and their fituation in life would exempt them from fufpicion, a fervant belonging to 
the bifhop of Verdun was flopped with a packet of letters from cardinal Balue. Among thefe 
letters, written by the cardinal himfelf, (according to Commines) was ©ne directed to the king's 
brother, exhorting him to accept no other appanage than that which the duke of Burgundy had 
obtained for him by the peace of Peronne. This letter was probably intended to be forwarded 
by fome other perfon, fince it is certain, that the meflenger, when he left Tours, did not take 
the road to Brittany, and that he had other letters with him, addreffed to the duke of Burgundy, 
in which the duke was informed, that prince Charles was on the point of concluding an accom- 
modation .with his brother; that the king had ligned a treaty with England and the duke of 
Brittany, merely with the view of directing his hoflile operations againft Flanders; and that if 
the duke wifhed to avert the danger with which he was threatened, he had no time to lofe. He 
was advifed to fortify his towns in Picardy, to perfuade the king's brother to retire to the Low 
Countries, and then openly to infill on the full execution of the treaty of Peronne. He was' 
aflured that, by the adoption of thefe meafures, he would be enabled to impofe fuch terms as he 
might chufe to prefcribe ; that the time was favourable for the accomplifhment of his plans; 
that the counts of Foix and Armagnac were only waiting for a proper opportunity to declare 
themfelves; that the duke of Bourbon's loyalty was of a doubtful complexion, and that nothing 
would be more eafy than to gain the conflable. That nothing might be left unnoticed which 
could tend to irritate the duke of Burgundy, Balue gave him an account cf all the attacks 
Vol. III. I which 
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which the king made on his honour, affirming, that not a day palled but Lewis reproached him • 
with the commiflion of fome grofs fault, or Come flagrant crime. 

The meflenger was conducted to Amboifo, where the court then refided, and the letters were 
delivered to Lewis, the violence of whofe indignation may be conceived from the nature of the 
offence. The two minifters were immediately fummOned to attend him, and they accordingly 
made their appearance with an air of confidence, that guilt, from long habit and impunity, is 
too apt to affume. But all their impudence forfook them as foon as the proofs of their crime 
were exhibited to their fight. The culprits were firft taken to Tours, and from thence were 
conveyed to the caftle of Montbazon, where they were committed to the care of John d'Eftou- 
teville, lord of Torcy. All fuch as were fufpecled of being accomplices in their crime, or as 
were fuppofed to be able to throw any light on the fubje£r, were likewife apprehended. Com- 
miflioners, prefided by the chancellor, were appointed to try them. The bifhop of Verdun, 
In the hope of moving the king to mercy, confefled his guilt; but cardinal Balue perfifted 
for fome time in his denial of the crimes that were laid to his charge, but finding the proofs 
too ftrong to be refifted, he at length confented to make a confeffion, on condition that he 
fhould obtain a pardon. This the king promifed, but without any intention of keeping his word. 

Balue acknowledged, that all the letters and memorials which had been intercepted, were 
written by him. His wretched ambition had led him to break through all ties of honour and 
honefty, in order to maintain the credit he had acquired. By him the duke of Burgundy had 
been informed of all the fecrets of government; he had adopted every plan which his fagacity 
could devife for perpetuating the difputes between prince Charles and his brother, for encreafing 
the hatred which fubfifted between the king and the duke of Burgundy, and for extending the 
power of the latter, in order to render his own fervices neceflary to Lewis, and by that means to 
fecure his continuance in office. He had encouraged the king to attend the fatal interview at 
Peronne, in order that the enmity between the two princes might become irreconcileable. He 
forefawthe confequences of that interview 4 *, and he drew up the difhonourable treaty to which 
it gave rife. He, too, was the man who advifed the duke of Burgundy to accept the king's 
propofcl to accompany him to Liege, and to make him adhere to it, in order that he might affift 
in the deftrucYion of his own allies. 

Crimes of this magnitude were certainly deferving of the feverefr punifhment, but the inter- 
ference of the pope faved the lives of the culprits, who were confined in two iron cages, eight 
feet fquare 45 , which they had themfelves invented. After a captivity of twelve years they both 

44 V.llaret. 

45 One of thefe iron cages which has preferved the appellation of Cage Balue, ij flill to be feen at the caflle of Loches. 
Thefc horrid places of confinement were much in vogue, during the reign of Lewis the Eleventh. That monarch 
caufed a vaulted dungeon to be conftrufted at the caft'e of PJeflis-lcs- Tours, immediately under his own fludy, lo that 
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obtained their liberty, and the cardinal was even reinftated in the bifhoprick of Angers, and in 
fome other of his church preferments. 

Soon after the detection of this plot, the king concluded the negociation with his brother, 
who, at length, was prevailed on to accept the duchy of Guienne, and to refign all pretenfions 
to the more important provinces of Champagne and Brie. But before prince Charles left Brit- 
tany, he figned a private treaty with the duke, of which the king received immediate informa- 
tion, although he concealed his knowledge of it. 

The two brothers were fo miftruftful of each other's integrity, that precautions the moll ex- 
traordinary were deemed requifite to provide againft the machinations of treachery and fraud. 
The crofs of Saint Lo, a facred relic, holden in the higheft eflimation, and to which the fuper- 
ftitious terrors of theage had attached the power of inflicting death, within the year, on any one 
who, after having invoked it to fanction an oath, fhould be guilty of perjury, was conveyed, with 
great folemnity, by two priefta, from Angers to the epifcopal palace et Xaintes; where the 
duke of Guienne fwore by it, in the prefenceof the count of Dammariin, and others of the 
French nobility, never to make-, him/elf, nor to confent to the making by others, any attempt 
tn the liberty or life of his brother, king Lewis* 6 : he farther engaged never to liften to 
any propofal concerning his marriage with the princefs Mary, daughter to the duke of Bur- 
gundy, without the exprefs and free confent of his brother. Lewis, by impofing this laff con- 
dition on Charles, exacted from that prince a degree of fubmiflion, which, when dauphin, he 
himfelf had rcfufed to pay to his father; though, it is certain, that the confequences to be dreaded 
from fuch an alliance juftified his interpofition, in the prefent inftancc 

After this agreement had taken place, the king propofed an interview with his brother; for 
which purpofe he caufed a bridge to be conftructed over the river Bron, near the caftle of 
Charon; in the center whereof a lofty barrier was erected, with a grated window. Thither 
the king repaired, attended only by the duke of Bourbon; the lord of Bueil; Charles de 
Cruffol, fenefchal of Poitou, and nine other perfons, all unarmed. His guard confifted only of 
four Scotch archers, without their bows and quivers. The reft of his troop?, to the number 
of four thoufand, were ftationed at the diftance of a mile from the bridge: the retinue of prince 
Charles was equally (lender; he was welcomed, by Lewis, with profeffions of efteem and fra- 
ternal affection, but all his folicitations for permirlion to pafs the barrier, were firmlv rejected, 
by the fufpicious monarch. The next day, however, they had a fecond interview, in which 
none of thofe precautions were obferved. It paffed, like the firft, in abject amplications for 
pardon, on the one fide, and the warmeft teftimonies of friend/hip and attachment on the other. 

he could diflin<fHy hear the groans and camplaints of the wretched pri Toners. This dreadful abode of mlfery was pro- 
vided with an iron door, and the aperture for the admiflion ef light and air was extremely finall. The dungeon 
fabfiit d folate as the middle of the prefent century. NeuvdUs ObfirvU'int fur tBiftnrt de Trance. 

* s Villarct, torn. xvii. j>. 342. 
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Prince Charles now vifited his new appanage, and could not forbear expreffing his difpleafure 
at the limits which his brother had affigncd to the duchy of Guie»ne; he found himfelf fur- 
rounded, on all fides, by ftrong fortreffes, which, though properly belonging to the pro- 
vince, the king had referred for himfelf; the towns which had been ceded to him had, after the 
cxpulfion of the Englifh, obtained fuch confidcrable privileges, that the revenue of the duchy 
was reduced almoft to nothing; Lewis, too, had taken from the prince the direct homage of 
the counts of Foix, Armagnac, and Albret, who had always holden immediately of the dukes 
of G uienne. By this new arrangement, the prince was deprived of his moft powerful vaflals, 
and his revenues were rendered inefficient for the proper fupport of his rank and coniequence, 
fo that he was wholly expofed to the mercy of the king, who might, whenever he chofe, defpoil 
him of his appanage. 

The complaints preferred by the prince, on this occafion, greatly embarrafTed the king, who 
was determined to make no conceffion which might prove a fource of anxiety to himfelf, and 
who yet perceived the neceflity of fatisfying his brother 47 . In order to accomplifh this object, 
he conferred lbme farther favours on Charles, which, while they wore an appearance of liberality, 
could not fail to render odious the pcrfon who received them, fince he muft infallibly be fuf- 
pecled of having folicited them. Lewis ceded to his brother the county of Soule, and the town 
of Mauleon, which were in poflbffion of the count of Foix; the diftricts of Verdun and 
Riviere, with the county of Gaure, which he detached from the province cf Languedoc; the 
ibvereignty of the counties of Eftrac, Perdriac, and Bigorre; and, in order to increafe the duke's 
revenue, he revoked the privileges which had been granted to the different towns in Guienne, 
and refigned them to him in the fame irate, in which they were under the domination of the 
Englifh. In return for thefe conceffions, he exacted from his brother a formal renunciation 
not only of all his pretenfions to the Limoufin, Angoumois, and Poitou, but likewife to the 
homage of the counts of Foix, Armagnac, and Albret; promifing, at the fame time, that if his 
future conduct was fuch as he fhould approve, he might depend on feeling, in a ftill more 
extcnfive degree, the effects of his liberality. The young prince, moved by thefe fpecious 
profeffions, promifed all he defircd, and feemed refolved to deferve his confidence and eftcem. 

But the principal difficulty was yet to be removed ; Lewis had no male child ; his brother, 
who was prefumptive heir to the throne, was of a proper age to be married, and the malecon- 
tents had urged him to call his eyes on the only daughter of the duke of Burgundy. From 
this, however, he had been deterred, by the interpofition of Lewis, who now flattered him with 
the profpecl of obtaining the crown of Caftile 48 . Henry the Impotent, the prcfent king of 
Caftile, had only one daughter, whofe title to the crown no one could have difputed, if the 
legitimacy of her birth had not been expofed to fcrious doubts. It was reported, that Henry, 
who had, by excefs of debauchery, deftroyed his own powers of generation, anxious to have an 

47 Hiftoire de Languedoc, par Dom Vaiffette — Preuvesdes Memuircs de Commincs, 
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heir, had introJuced one of his favourites into the queen's bed, and that the princefs Jane was 
the offspring of that infamous connection. This report obtained fuch general credit, that the 
{rates of the kingdom made no fcruple, even during the king's life, to declare his fifter Ifabella 
fole heirefs to the crown of Caftile. From that moment the hand of Ifabella was eagerly 
courted by various princes ; but Ferdinand, only fon to the king of Arragon, was preferred to 
the reft by the princefs and her partizans ; though her brother Henry fpared no pains to pre- 
vent an union with a prince, who, he feared, might become a too formidable neighbour. Affairs 
were in this fituation, when Lewis fent the cardinal of Albi to Madrid, to propofe the marriage 
of the duke of Guienne with one of the two princeffes. He had orders firft to aik the hand 
of Ifabella, but if his fuit were rejected, to conclude an alliance with Jane; only exacting from 
her father a promife, that he would publicly acknowledge her for his daughter and heirefs. 
Henry liftened to the ambailador's propofals, without betraying any difpleafure at the preference 
that was given to his fifter over his daughter; and he permitted the cardinal to apply to Ifabella 
for her confent to the marriage. That princefs, however, who had retired to Madrigal, where 
her partizans were affembled, not only rejected the propofals of the French ambailador, but, in 
difobedience to the orders of her brother, celebrated her marriage with Ferdinand. The car- 
dinal then proceeded, in compliance with his inftructions, to demand the hand of Jane, and to 
exact from Henry a public acknowledgment of her legitimacy; with which demands the Caf- 
tilian monarch chearfully complied. 

This embaffy alarmed the enemies of Lewis; and the duke of Burgundy, aware of the im- 
portance of interrupting that harmony which feemed to fubfift between the two brothers, : 
preffed the duke of Guienne to accept the hand or his daughter, though he by no means in- 
tended to beftow it on him 49 . Lewis, who had fpies in all the neighbouring courts, was foon' 
apprized of the duke of Burgundy's intentions; and as he knew the mind of his brother to be 
weak and irrefolute, he immediately difpatched de Bueil, du Bouchage, and Doriole to remon- 
ftrate with him on the impropriety of confiding in the promifes of a prince who, under the fpe- 
cious mafic of friendfhip, endeavoured to difmember the monarchy, and probably hoped to get 
poffetfion of the throne. Soon after this, the count of Saint Paul, brother to the conftable, 
and the lord of Rcmiremont, arrived at the court of the duke of Guienne, as ambaffadors from 
the duke of Burgundy. They complimented the prince on the acquifition of his new appan- 
age, and enquired whether the king had fulfilled all the conditions of the treaty of Peronne ; 
they then complained of certain reports which had been propagated to the prejudice of their 
matter, accufmg him of having been defirous to fecure the king's perfon for a time, in order to 
have a favourable opportunity for deftroying his brother. They obferved, that the duke's con- 
duct fet him too far above imputations of that nature, to permit him to believe that he ftood in 
need of j unification; all his actions tended to demonftrate, that he had ever had the interefts of 
the prince, his ally, more at heart than his own; and in order to prove, they faid, the warmth of. 
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Ii's friendfhip, Tn a manner more unequivocal, their mafterhad fenthim the order of tlie Golden. 
Fleece, with an offer of his daughter's hand, and the liberty of fixing the terms on which their 
alliance mould be contracted. 

The duke of Guienne, after he had privately conferred with his brother's ambafiadors, on the 
fubjecl: of thefe propofals, replied to the count of Saint Paul and the lord of Remiremont, that, 
he was highly obliged to his coufin, the duke of Burgundy, for this new mark of attention ;- 
that havintr met with nothing that fuitcd him in the different treaties which had been made for 
fettling his appanage, he had accepted the duchy of Guienne, where he lived contented; that 
the reports of which the duke complained had never reached his ears, and, he was convinced, 
they were wholly undeftrving of attention ; that having been honoured by his brother with 
the collar of the order of Saint Michael, he neither would nor could wear any other; that 
he was fully fenfible of the advantages of the propofed alliance, but that he could not con- 
tract an engagement of that nature without the king's confent; that he was refolved, in future, 
to be the friend of his friends, and the enemy of his enemies; and not doubting that the duke of 
Burgundy entertained the fame fentiments, he fihould certainly preferve his friendfhip for him. 

This anfwer, fo far from being fatisfoflory in itfelf, was followed by. a circumftance, which 
feemed to promife an open rupture : the duke of. Guienne, when the Burgund/an ambafiadors 
took their leave, neglected to make them the ufual prefents. Lewis triumphed at this cir- 
cumftance, and his joy encreafed when he learnt that his brother was coming to pay him a 
friendly vifit. The queen, the duchefs of Bourbon and her daughter, with every perfon of 
diftinotion then at court, went forth to meet the duke; the king loaded him with careffes, and 
during the whole time that he remained at court, Lewis paid all the expences of his houfehold, 
and made confiderable prefents to his officers; Gamier remarks so , that he did not even forget 
bis wajherwoman^ to whom he gave fifty crowns. Perhaps fhe was handfome, and might there.- 
fore be fuppofed to poffefs fome influence over the mind of her matter.' 

In the midfl of amufements, Lewis never loft fight of bufinefs; he now refolved to profit by - 
the favourable difpofition of his brother, to intereft him in the re-eftablifhment of the fovereign 
authority,«in the font hern provinces 5 '. Gafcony was, at this time, divided between feveral 
potent vaffals, whofc fituation, at the extremity of the kingdom, joined to the calamities of for- 
mer reigns, had rendered them almoft independent of the crown. At the head of the moft fedi- 
tious of thefe were the princes of Armagnac. John the Fifth, chief of this illuftrious houfe, 
the moft'ancient in Europe, had excited the public indignation by revolting againft his fove- 
reign; by his marriage with his own fitter, and by the depredations and other acts of violence ■ 
which he continually committed on his neighbours; he kept a ftanding army, and being unable . 
to fupport them by other melius, he flittered them to commit what devaluations they chofe on. 

5° HiAoice de Franc?, torn xvli, p. 3 6« 51 Manafcr, de 1« Grand— Ilift. dc Langucdoc, pal NailTatte. 
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the furrounding country. While the king was in confinement at Peronne, he had fecretly en- 
deavoured to perfuade the Englifh monarch to attempt the recovery of Guienne, offering to 
admit him into all the towns in his polTeiTion, and to join the Englifh with fifteen thoufand dif- 
ciplined troops; but having failed in his efforts to ftimulate Edward to this enterprize, he had 
maintained a criminal corrcfpondence with the enemies of the ftate, and fomented new diibrders 
in the interior parts of the kingdom. Lewis, apprized of thele attempts, but unable, at the 
time, to apply an effectual remedy, offered the count ten thoufand livres to difmifs his troops. 
The count took the money, but kept his men. This conduct roufed the king's refentment, and 
he had now an additional caufe for anxiety; he was afraid that the count of Armagnac, notwith- 
standing the precautions he had taken to prevent him, would have art enough to infinuate him- 
felf into the good graces of the duke of Guienne, by chufing him for his Lord Paramount, and 
would, by that means, fooner or later, excite him to revolt. Lewis, while he carefully concealed 
this laft fubjecl: of apprehenfion from his brother, represented to him of what confequence it 
was to the good order and tranquillity of the ftate, not to fuffer fuch attempts to pafs with im- 
punity; and, for the purpofe of engaging him to fecond his views, he promifed to augment his 
appanage with the fpoils of the culprit. He then fent the count v of Dammartin, with a ftrong 
body of forces, to execute his orders, after inverting him with more ample powers than ever 
were entrufted by a monarch to a fubjeft. Dammartin was authorized to receive informations 
againft the rebel and all his accomplices; to confilcate their property; to prohibit the count of 
Foix, the lord of Albret, and the duke of Nemours, from raifing troops, in future, without an 
exprefs commifliort from the king: in fhort, he was empowered to difpofe, at his pleafure, of the 
eftates and effects of the parties accufed; to punifh, pardon, or reward. The king promifed to 
ratify all the proceedings of his general. 

At the approach of a formidable army, commanded by an experienced captain, the count of 
Armagnac loft his courage, and only thought of providing for his own perfonal fafety, by re* 
tiring into the territories of his ally, the king of Arragon. The garrifons and inhabitants of 
the different towns, finding themfelves forfaken, only refilled long enough to fecure their pardon 
and the prefervation of their privileges, fo that Lewis, in a very fhort time, and without blood- 
shed, obtained poflcflion of the whole country. 

By the count of Armagnac's precipitate flight, the duke of Nemours was left to fuftain the 
whole weight of the monarch's refentment. This nobleman, fon to Bernard d'Armagnac5 
governor to Lewis, had been brought up with the king, and was long honoured with his fa- 
vour : he had even been created duke and peer of France, an honour which was, in thofe 
days, confined to the princes of the blood. But thefe marks of friendfhip having proved in- 
fufneient to fecure his attachment, he had flood forward as one of the moft zealous promoters 
of the league for the public good. Surrounded in the Bourbonnois, and reduced to the nc- 
ceffity of negociating with the king, he had fworn, on the crofs of Charl emagne, to obferve 
an inviolable fidelity towards him ; yet, in violation of his oath, he had joined the army of tbp 
confederated princes at the fieje of Paris ; and at the councils, which were holden under the 
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walls of the capital, he had ever advifed the rejection of all moderate meafures. Compelled 
to acquiefce in the treaty which put an end to that conteft, he had again fworn, on the Crown 
of Thorns, and all the facred relics contained in the royal chapel, that nothing fhould, in fu- 
ture, induce him to fwerve from his attachment to the king ; and that, fhould he ever be ap- 
prized of any plot againft his facred perfon, he would inftantly reveal it : this oath was no 
better obfcrved than the former. The duke had been an accomplice in all the acts of violence 
committed by the count of Armagnac, the head of his houfe ; and Lewis, enraged at fuch re- 
peated inftances of perfidy, had caufed him to be declared guilty of high-treafon, and publickly 
proclaimed a traitor. Dammartin now advanced with his troops in order to enforce this fen- 
tence, while Nemours, juftly alarmed at his fituation, employed the protection of thofe very 
men who had been fent to punifh him. He was allied to the houfe of Bourbon ; three of 
whofe members, Gilbert de Bourbon, dauphin of Auvergne ; Peter de Bourbon, lord of Beau- 
jeu ; and the Baftard of Bourbon, admiral of France, were with the royal army : thefe pow- 
erful friends, who were joined by the count of Dammartin, fucceeded in their efforts to appeafe 
the king's indignation ; but while Lewis pardoned the paft offences of the duke, all poffible care 
was taken to deprive him of the ability to renew them. 

It was fripulated, that if at any future period he fhould violate the oath that was now ex- 
acted from him, he fhould be liable to be tried even for the crimes for which he had re- 
ceived a pardon ; that he fhould not avail himfelf of his privilege as a peer, but mult confent 
to be tried as a private individual ; that his lands and lordfhips fhould be confifcated, and irre- 
vocably united to the crown ; and, that all his officers, both civil and military, fhould fwear to 
obey him no longer than he himfelf fhould continue to pay proper obedience to his fovereign. 
Farther to enfure his fidelity, the king placed a garrifon of his own in moft of his fortreffes, 
which the duke was compelled to maintain. While Dammartin was employed in reducing to 
obedience the refractory vaffals of the crown, the king ordered the parliament of Paris to pro- 
ceed againft the fugitive count of Armagnac, who was accordingly convicted of high treafon, 
and all his property confifcated ; but Lewis, faithlefs to his word, distributed his eftates among 
the principal officers who had fcrvcd in the expedition, and only affigr.ed to the duke of Gui- 
enne tha»ftrong fortrefs of Lecloure. 

This ftroke of authority, at a time when the king was fuppofed to be rendered incapable of 
any exertion of vigour, excited the moft ferious alarms at the court of Brittany 5 ''. That 
province was expofed, from its fituation, to the danger of a fudden invafion, fimilar to that 
which had juft completed the ruin of the houfe of Armagnac ; the duke, therefore, haftened to 
adopt iuch meafures as he deemed neceffary fcr his own defence. He Strengthened the fortifi-' 
cations of his towns ; he applied for affiftancc to England ; he fent ambafladors to the duke of 
Burgundy ; and he endeavoured to communicate a portion of his own anxiety to all the neigh-' 
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bouring power?. In fact, Lewis would certainly have treated him with as little ceremony as 
the count of Armagnac, had the reduction of Brittany been a matter of equal facility with the 
confifcation of that nobleman's territories ; but that not being the cafe, he refolved to humble 
the prince he could not fubdue. As fome pretext, however, was neccirary for attacking him, 
he had recouife to an expedient which no one but himfelf could have devifed ; this was, to fend 
the duke the order of Saint-Michael (which Lewis had lately inftituted) : if he accepted it, 
he muft bind himfelf to the king by new oaths, the execution of which he would immediately 
be called on to fulfil ; and if he refufed it, his refufal would be conftrued into an affront, for 
which the king would demand fatisfadtion. Ambaffadors were accordingly difpatched to 
Brittany with the infidious offer : the duke, extremely unprized, fuffered fome petulant expref- 
ficn to efcape him ; but, on cool reflection, he rejected the proffered mark of diftinction with 
fiimnefs and refpect : alledging, as the motive of his refufal, that his unwillingnefs to contract 
an obligation, with the extent whereof he was unacquainted, had induced him to fubmit the 
ftatutes of the order of Saint-Michael to the examination of his council, who had found feve- 
ral of the articles — which he fpecified— to be incompatible with his rank and privileges. 

Lewis did not ftop to difcufs the validity of thefe objections, but immediately caufed a report 
to be propagated of a projected invafion of Normandy by the Englifh ; and having collected 
the troops of the neighbouring provinces, he advanced to the frontiers of Brittany. The 
duke, perceiving his intentions, prepared to defend himfelf, and claimed the affiftance of his al- 
lies. The duke of Guienne reprefented to the king, that after the engagements he had con- 
tracted with the duke of Brittany, he could not abandon him without covering himfelf with 
fliame ; he, therefore, exhorted him not to interrupt the harmony which prevailed in every 
part of his dominions, but to terminate, by a treaty, any difputes which might have arifen be- 
tween him and the duke. This was all Lewis defired ; the French and Breton plenipoten- 
tiaries accordingly met at Angers, where a treaty was concluded, by which the duke of Brit- 
tany formally renounced every alliance which could tend to difturb the tranquillity of the 
kinffdom. Lewis infifted that all the Breton nobility mould guarantee the treaty, in the hope 
of alluring fome of them to enter into his fervice. Among thofe who took this ftep was the 
vifcount of Rohan, a young nobleman of the moft promifing abilities, who was afterwards Co 
much diftinguifhed under the appellation of marefchal de Gie. 

A. D. 1470.] Three days after the conclufion of the treaty of Angers, the duke of Brit- 
tany concluded another treaty, at Etampes, with the duke of Burgundy 51 . Lewis, however, 
felt no anxiety on this account, as he flattered himfelf that he had effectually fecured the at- 
tachment of the lord of Lefcuw, who governed Brittany, while the duke paffed bis time in 
amorous dalliance with his fair miftrefs, Antoinette de Magnelais. 

53 Preuves de l'Hiftoire de Bietagne. 
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The duke of Burgundy, however, continued to watch with attention all the motions of 
Lewis ; and that monarch, when he affembled his troops to attack the duke of Brittany, hav- 
ing fummoned feveral Burgundian nobles to ferve in perfon in his army, under pain of lofing 
the fiefs which they enjoyed in France, Charles took that opportunity to fend an embaffy to 
the FreTich court. His ambaffcdors, Crequi, Carondekt, and Murin, complained of the con- 
duct of the king's officers, in demanding the perfonal attendance of the Burgundian nobility, as 
a manifeft violation of the treaty of Peronne ; and of the attack made by the king on the 
duke of Brittany, who was in fuch ftrict alliance with the duke their mafter, that their caufe 
was the fame. The king, they faid, could not plead ignorance of that alliance, fince he had 
himfelf approved and confirmed it by the treaty of Peronne. On thefe two points, therefore, 
they demanded immediate and complete fatisfaction. 

Lewis, having heard their complaints, immediately difpatched Guy Pot, bailiff of Verman- 
dois ; William de Courcillon, and James Fournier, with his anfwer to the duke. On their ar- 
rival at the Burgundian court, they declared to Charles, that on a report being propagated of a 
projected invafion of Normandy by the Englifh, the king had iffued the ufual orders to his 
vaffals, without either fpecifying or excepting any perfon whatever ; that, neverthelefs, it had 
not been his intention to moleft the fubjects of the duke ; and that he had juft given the moft 
pofitive orders to prevent any fuch moleftation. 

" As to what has paffed in Brittany," faid the ambaffador, " the king cannot conceive what 
" objections you can ftart to his conduft. Has he injured the duke in any manner ? Has he 
u even threatened him ? The duke alarmed himfelf without reafon ; he was, probably, difcon- 
" tented with fome of the claufes of the treaty of Ancenis, and therefore befought the king to 
" conclude a new treaty. How did his majefty act on the occafion ? Although he knows that 
" the duke is his fubjedt ; and that, after all, he is neither one of the firft princes of the blood, 
" nor one of the moft powerful vaffals of the crown, yet he condefcended to comply with 
u his requefts, and to give him this new mark of his friendfhip. The treaty was concluded 
* at Angers, where every point was fettled by mutual confent. 

" After having thus anfwered your complaints," purfued flie ambaffador, " permit-the king 
«' to afk you, in his turn, What he ought to think of the warmth with which you efpoufe the 
" quarrels of the duke of Brittany ? What relation have the duchies of Burgundy and Brit- 
K tany to each other ? On what is this ftrange union founded, and what can be its object ? 
«* The king himfelf, you fay, acknowledged its validity, by figning the treaty of Conflans : you 
u certainly know, that the king entered a proteft again that treaty, which he declared null and 
H abufiye, as being the work of violence and rebellion. If, notwithftanding its invalidity, the 
u king has ftill inviolably fulfilled every article which relates to yourfelf, you muft regard his con- 
n duct, in this refpect, as a flattering diftinttion, for which you ought to hold yourfelf 
«* obliged to him ; but which cannot, by any means, authorife you to demand its obfervance in 
** every point. Let us fuppofe, however, for a moment, that this treaty exifts in full force, and 
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? has not been affected by fubfequent treaties; what advantage can ycu expeft to derive f:— :i 
" it ? Though the duke of Brittany and yourfelf engaged mutually to aflift each other, yet 
** both of you fwore allegiance and obedi.nce to the king, your foverefgri. Which of the two 
" oaths ought to be moft rcfpecled ? One is only an arbitrary convention, fubordinate to a 
" hi ft engagement; while the other is a facred duty, contraiTted at your hiiih, not to be dif- 
" penfed with on any account, not to be limited by any other convention ; a duty, in morr, 
" inherent in the domain, in the rank, - in the perfon. The nearer a fubjefifc is placed to the 
" throne, by his birth and dignities, the ftxonger are the engagements which he contrails 
" with his fovereign ; and what man in France has engagements of more importance than the 
" duke of Burgundy, a prince of the blood, and fir ft peer of the realm ? 

" Recollect your origin, prince, and the titles on which your greatrjefs is founded, and you 
M will then feel more fenfibly the whole extent of your duties : the air which you breathe, the 
" rank which you enjoy, the power to which you have attained — you are indebted for them all 
" to the monarchs of France. King John conferred the duchy of Burgundy on the founder 
" of your family : Charles the Wife obtained for him the heirefs of Flanders ; and in order to 
" facilitate the marriage, he generoufly ceded to him the towns of Doaai, Lille, and Orchies. 
" Yet, notwithftanding thefe advantages, the dukes of Burgundy would never have maintain- 
u ed the dignity to which they had been exalted, had not Charles the Sixth gone in perfon to 
" fubdue the Flemifh rebels, and to re-eftablifti your grandfather in the pofleffion of his do- 
" minions. Services of fuch importance cannot be fo foon effaced from your memory ; but, 
" were it neceffary to recal them to your mind, and to adduce the moft authentic proofs in 
" fupport of our affertions, we need only to refer to the archives of the chamber of accompts 
" at Paris, where thofe proofs have been carefully preferved. But, in reminding you, prince, 
** of the benefactions of his anceftors, the king has no intention of reproaching you : on the 
" contrary, he is ready to confer frefli favours on you, whenever, from a due attention to your 
*' real interefts, ycu fhall convince the French, that you have not forgotten who you are, nor 
" from whom you are defcended." 

As foon as the ambaffador had concluded his fpeech, Hugonet, bailiff of Charolois, began a 
methodical reply ; but the duke, tired with his prolixity, interrupted him, and finiftied the an- 
fwer himfelf. " The king," faid Charles, " reminds me that I am of the blood of France : is 
" not the duke of Brittany, then, whofe deftru&ion he has refolved on, of the fame blood ? He 
" declares, that he has ewtered a proteft againft the treaty of Peronne ; as if the faith of trea- 
" ties could be annulled by fuch vain formalities. He has, doubtlefs, forgotten that precious 
" maxim of one of his anceftors— That, though good faith were ban'ijhed from the reji of the 
* earth? Jhe ought fi'ill to retain her habitation in the breajl of princes." He adds, u That I 
u owe him loyalty and obedience ; but do the titles he has aJTumed give him the right to excite 
** my fubjefts to revolt, and to take under his protection all the criminals in my dominions ? 
" He relates the fervices which his anceftors have rendered to mine ; but does he then make 
" no account of the fervices of equal importance which mine have rendered to his ? Ser- 
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K Services by which they acquired, and deferved the fortune which they have tranfinitted to me, 
'* and of which he now wilhes to difpoffefs me. Will he dare deny, that he has opened his 
" dominions to the perfidious Liegeois, and afligned them an eftablifhment on the frontiers of 
w my provinces ? How many of them are now rtfident in the county of Rhetel ? Let him, 
" therefore, no longer hope to deceive me by artful fpeeches, and deceitful prdfelSons: the duke 
" of Brittany is my ally ; and I will defend him !" 

From fuch warm remonitrances on both fide?, the moft ferious confequences were to be ap- 
prehended ; but Lewis, who had already facrificed fo much to obtain a peace, was refolved not 
to engage in a war, unlefs with a certainty of confiderable advantage. Fortune foon furnifhed 
him with fuch an opportunity, and it came from a quarter whence he had leaft reafon to ex- 
pect it. 

Richard Nevile, the famous earl of Warwick, whofe valour and popularity had fo eminent- 
ly contributed to the depofition of his lawful fovereign, and the elevation of his rival, the 
ufurper Edward, to the throne of England, being difgufted with the conduct of the latter, had 
recently deferted his caufe, and was now labouring to deitroy that very fabric which he had 
lately taken fuch pains to erect. In the profecution of this plan he was ftxenuoufly fupported 
by the duke of Clarence, (Edward's brother) who had married his eldeit daughter, and who 
was highly difcontented with the king for the decided preference which he gave to the queen's 
relations over his own. On the twenty-fourth of March, ( 1470) the Englilh monarch pub- 
limed a long declaration at York, fummoning his brother and Warwick to appear before him 
on the twenty-eighth, to anfwer to the charges which had been exhibited againft them ; and, 
as they did not chufe to obey the citation, a fecond declaration was publifhed at Nottingham, 
on the thirty-firft of March, proclaiming them rebels and traitors, offering rewards for appre- 
hending them ; and prohibiting all perfons, under the fevereft penalties, from affifting thern 
and their adherents r *. 

Clarence and Warwick, unable to refift the fuperior forces of Edward, were compelled to 
leave the kingdom; and having effected their efcapc to Dartmouth, they there embarked for 
Calais, of which Warwick was governor. The deputy-governor, to whom the earl had en- 
truffed the command of the place during his abfence, was one Vauclair, a Gafcon, who fee- 
ing Warwick return in the deplorable ftate of an exile, refufed him admittance, and would not 
even fuffer the duchefs of Clarence to land, though fhe had been taken in labour, and deliver- 
ed of a fon, on fhip-board. With difficulty was pcrmiffion extorted from him to carry two 
flalks of wine to the veffel for her ufe ; but as he was a man of fagacity, he deemed it pru- 
dent to make a fecret apology to Warwick, whom he allured, that his conduct was entirely 
influenced by motives of perlonal regard and zeal for his fervice. He faid, that the fortrelk 
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was ill-fupplied with provifions ; that he could place no reliance on the fidelity of the garri- 
fon ; that the inhabitants, deriving their principal means of iubfiftcnce from their commercial 
intercourfe with England, would certainly declare for the eftablifhed government} that the 
place, in its prefent fituation, was unable to refifl the attacks of the duke of Burgundy on the 
one hand, and thofe of England on the other •, and that, by feeming to preferve his loyalty to 
Edward, he fhould acquire the confidence of that prince, and ftill keep it in his power, when a 
proper opportunity fhould occur, to reftore Calais to its ancient mafter. Whatever were the 
real intentions of Vauclair, his conduct was fo highly approved both by Edward and the duke 
of Burgundy, that the former gave him the government of Calais, and the latter granted him a 
penfion of one thoufand crowns ; on which he took a folemn oath to remain faithful to the 
king, and to refift every folicitation that could tempt him to fwerve from his duty 55 . 

It is uncertain whether Warwick was fatisfied with the apology of Vauclair, or fufpected 
him to be guilty of a double infidelity ; but he feemed to be entirely convinced by his argu- 
ments ; and, having feized feme Flemifh veffels, which he found lying off Calais, he failed 
towards the coalt of Normandy, and arrived at Honfleur on the fecond of May. 

Lewis, alarmed at the clofe connection of Edward with his two inveterate enemies, the 
dukes of Burgundy and Brittany, received with tranfport the only man who was then capable 
of effecting a revolution in England. He could have wifhed, indeed, that inftead of difem- 
barking at the mouth of the Seine, Warwick had retired to the lefs-frequented ports of Cher- 
bourg and Grandville, which belonged to the Baftard of Bourbon, admiral of France ; for, 
forefeeing the complaints and reproaches to which the protection afforded to the earl would ne- 
ceffarily give rife, he was anxious to have it in his power to fay, that that protection was pro- 
bably the confequence of a private aficciation, and confraternity of arms between the admiral 
and Warwick ; an affociation, authorized by the laws of chivalry, and of which the fovereign 
ought not to take cognizance. He, therefore, ordered Dupleffis Boure to engage Warwick to 
proceed to the ports of Lower Normandy, under pretext that he would there be lefs expofed 
to the obfervations of the conftable, who acted as a fpy to the duke of Burgundy 5 '. 

The predictions of Lewis were fpeedily verified, by the receipt of a letter from the duke of 
Burgundy, who, at the fame time, wrote to the parliament, and to the citizens of Rouen, to de- 
mand reftitution of the prizes which had been made on his fubjects, and to complain of the 
protection accorded to his enemy, the earl of Warwick. This letter, from a fovereign prince 
to a fubject town, may appear extraordinary; but it muft be remembered, that, in thofe times, 
the municipal towns bore a ftrong refemblance to fmall republics, fubordinate to the fame mo- 
narchy. They raifed taxes for their own ufe ; had land and fea forces, which they had the 
.light to employ in revenging their own quarrels; and fome of diem even concluded commer- 

55 Phil, d« Commines, to.n. i. p. 188, 189. 3* Gamier, torn, xvii, p. 396. 
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cial treaties, and treaties of al'iance, with foreign powers". The citizens of Rouen, aftor 
they had acquainted the king with the contents of the duke's letters, replied, that it was not their 
province to take cognizance of any difputes which might have arifen between the earl of 
Warwick and the duke of Burgundy ; that they were convinced the king, their fovercign, 
would do nothing contrary to fubfifting treaties ; that it was a matter of public notoriety, that 
the Burgundian veflels, which had been taken by the earl, had been afterward re-taken by the 
Englifh fleet, and reftored to their true owners, fo that they could not poflibly, as the duke, 
deceived probably byfalfe reports, had reprefented, have been expofed to public faJe. Charles, 
diflatisfied with this anfwer, wrote to them a fecond time, cbferving, that it appeared ftrange to 
him, that the citizens of Rouen fnould be fo well acquainted with what palled at fca between 
Warwick and die Englifh fleet, and yet be fo ignorant of what was actually paffing under their 
eyes on the river Seine, where three large Burgundian vefTels were then laying ; that, if any 
opinion- might be formed of the future by the pail, it was clear that Warwick would be care- 
ful not to offend his good friends in England, and would feck to make himfelf amends for fuch 
reftraint, by attacking the Flemifh ; but that, with the aid of God, he would put a ftop to his 
depredations, and would neither fpare his enemy, nor thofe who fhould give him afllftance. 

In proportion as the duke's warmth and impetuofity encreafed in this bufinefs, the greater 
appearance of moderation and impartiality did Lewis affect. He told the Burgundian envoys, 
who had been fent to claim the prizes, that the demand was a juft one ; but that, in an affair 
of which he was wholly ignorant, he could not poffibly difpenfe with the obfervance of the 
ufual forms of juftice ; he, therefore, referred them to the judges of the admiralty, who, being 
apprized of his intentions, contrived, by various expedients, to prolong the caufe, and, at laft, 
came to no decifive refolution. Meanwhile, a number of French privateers fecretly joined 
Warwick's fquadron, and daily made frefh captures. The duke, who faw the drift of this 
conduct, wrote the following laconic epiftle to the Baftard of Bourbon, and the archbifhop of 
Narbonne, who were at the head of the admiralty. 

" Archbifhop, and you, admiral— the fhips which you tell me have been equipped by the 
u king for the purpofe of cruifing againft the Englifh, have already attacked the veffels of my 
u fubjafts on their return to my dominions } but, by St. George, if an immediate ftop be not 
« put to fuch proceedings, I will myfelf — with the aid of God— fupply the remedy, without 
w your permiffion or your reafons, or your forms of juftice, for they are too arbitrary, and 
« too long. Charles." 

The duke focn put his threats in execution ; and, without any other declaration of war, 
feized and confifcated all the goods belonging to the" French, throughout the whole extent of 
his dominions } and, on a vague report that the admiral of France was watching an opportu- 
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nity to fet fire to the Flemifh fleet, in the ports of Holland, he ordered all his officers to get 
their fhips in immediate readincfs, to form a junction with the combined fleets of England and 
Brittany, and to attack Warwick wherever they might find him. On the receipt of this news, 
Lewis became fenfible, that his perfidious conduct would no longer be tolerated, and that he 
muft either difmifs Warwick, or fubmit to have the coaft of Normandy infulted by the three 
combined fquadrons; but before he parted from the earl, he refolved to bind him more forcibly 
to his iriterefts; hoping, through his means, to overturn the eftablifhed government of Eng- 
land, and to effect the reftoration of the exiled houfe of Lancaster. The animofity which had 
ever fubfifted between that unfortunate family and this powerful earl was fo inveterate, as fcarce- 
ly to allow a hope that a reconciliation could ever take place. The father of Warwick had been 
executed by orders from Margaret of Anjou; he had himfelf twic= reduced Henry to a ftate 
of captivity ; had promoted the banifhment of the queen; had put to death all her moft zealous 
partizans, either in the field or on the fcafFold ; and, in fhort, had drawn down fuch calamities 
on her houfe, as no future fervices could, in appearance, poffibly compenfate. For this reafon, 
when Warwick had firft adopted "the refolution of depofing Edward, he had no intention of re- 
storing his rival to the throne; but meant to confer the regal dignity on his own fon-in-law, 
the duke of Clarence. Of this defign he was accufed by Edward, in his long declaration, publifhed 
at York ; and it had obtained univerfal credit with the people of England. Finding, however, 
that his project: was ill-received, and would be equally oppofed by the Yorkifts and Lancas- 
trians, he was now reduced to the necellity of adopting the plan propofed by Lewis, which was, 
to effect the reftoration of king Henry. To render this more palatable to Warwick, and to 
reconcile him, in fome meafure, to that flagrant contradiction of principles which his conduct 
muft neceflarily difplay to the world, it was propofed., that the administration of government, 
during the minority of young Edward, Henry's fon, fhould be entrufted conjointly to the earl 
of Warwick and the duke of Clarence ; that the prince of Wales fhould efpoufe the lady Anne, 
Warwick's fecond daughter, and that the crown, in failure of male iflue from that prince, 
ftiould d;fcend, at his death, to the duke of Clarence, to the total exclufion of Edward and 
his pofterity. 

When thefe arrangements were_ fixed, mefiengers were fent to conduct queen Margaret, 
and her fon Edward, from their obfeure refidence in Lorraine, to the court of France. An 
union of interefts fuperinduced an union of fentiments in the queen and Warwick, which ef- 
fectually ftifled all emotions of hatred. Margaret willingly acceded to the terms propofed; the 
marriage of the prince of Wales with the lady Anna Neville was celebrated, to the apparent 
fatisfaction of all the parties concerned in this unexpected alliance; a treaty, ofFenfive and de- 
fensive was concluded between young Edward, in the name of his father, and Lewis, which was 
to remain in force till the tstal dcflruftion of the houfe of Burgundy Jhould be ejfefted l% \ and the 
•whole was confirmed, on either fide, by the moft folemn oaths, 
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The joy which Lewis experienced on the fuccefs of his project, was greatly encreafed by the 
birth of a fon, who afterwards fucceeded to the throne, under the appellation of Charbs the 
Eighth. As the king had long been extremly anxious for this event, he had made a vow, in cafe 
it fhould occur, to offer up, at the fhrine of the Virgin, at Pui in Anjou, the image of a child, 
compofed of folid filver, and in weight equal to the weight of his fon, when he mould have at- 
tained his eleventh year. He accordingly appropriated the fum of one hundred and fixty thou- 
fand crowns of gold for that purpofe. 

As foon as the rejoicings that took place on this occafion were over, the king, under pretext 
of performing a pilgrimage to Saint Michael's Mount, went into Normandy, in order to fuper- 
intend the embarkation of Warwick, and to be ready to provide a remedy for any accident that 
might occur. On his return to the caftle of Pleffis-les-Tours, his ufual place of refidence, he 
addreffed a circular letter to all the principal towns in the kingdom, commanding each of them 
to fend him two of their beft-informed merchants, whom he wiftied to confult on the interefts 
of commerce. When thefe deputies were affembled, he explained to them the conduct of the 
duke of Burgundy, and the rifks they muft run by continuing to repair to the dominions of a 
prince who had juft confifcated, in violationof every principle of juftice, all the merchandize be- 
longing to the French; he then expatiated on the advantages to be derived from his alliance with 
England, and concluded by afking their advice. In confequence of the decifions of this affem- 
bly, he forbade all future intercourfe between his fubjects and thofe of the duke of Burgundy; 
and in order to repair, as much as poflible, the lofTes which the merchants and others would 
fuftain, from ceafing to frequent the fairs at Antwerp, he eftablifhed two free fairs in the city 
of Caen, where all foreign coins were to pafs; and, for the purpofe of inducing foreigners to at- 
tend thefe fairs, he renounced, in their favour, the Dn.it cCJubahie^ and accorded them the pri- 
vileges of natives. 

The king of England, meanwhile, fecure in the imaginary inability of Warwick to diflurb 
his government, had difbanded his army, and refigned himfelf wholly to the enjoyment of thofe 
fenfual pleafures, to which he was fo much addicted. Even the frequent warnings of the duke 
of B^urgundy, who apprized him of the ftorm that was gathering 59 , were inadequate to rouze 
him from this dangerous irate of fecurity. A vain confidence in his own prowefs, and in the 
affections of his fubjecls, had rendered him incapable of found reflection, and induced him to 
declare, that he fliould be perfectly fatisfied could he once fee Warwick fet foot on Englifli 
ground. 

Edward had not long to wait for this defired fatisfaction; Warwick landed at Dartmouth 
on the thirteenth of September, where he was joined by fuch numbers of his adherents, that in 
a few days he was at the head of a formidable army. The Englifti monarch was then in the 

59 Phil, de Commines, torn. j. p. 193. 
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north of England, when he received the news of Warwick's defcent; and fo far was he from 
being difcouraged at this event, that he fent a meflage to the duke of Burgundy, whofe fleet was 
then at fea, to keep a ftridt watch, that he might prevent the earl's efcape. A few days, how- 
ever, proved fufficient to convince him, that his expectations were vain as his confidence was 
groundlefs. His camp was betrayed, in the vicinity of Nottingham, by the fecret adherents of 
the houfe of Lancafter, and the partizans of Warwick; and Edward himfelf, with difficulty, 
effected his efcape to the coaft of Norfolk, where he put to fea on the third of October. 

But Edward's danger did not ceafe with his embarkation. The Eafterlings, or Hanfe- 
Towns, were then at war both with France and England; and fome of their fhips hovering on 
the Englifh coaft, efpied the king's veflels, gave chace to them, and had nearly overtaken them, 
when they were fo fortunate as to enter, in fafety, the port of Alcmaer in Friefland. He had 
fled from England with fuch precipitation, that he had carried nothing of value along with him; 
and the only reward which he could beftow on the [captain of the veffel that brought him 
over, was a robe lined with fable, and the promife of an ample recompence, if fortune fhould 
ever become propitious to him. 

The unexpected arrival of Edward greatly embarrafled the duke of Burgundy, who hefitated,for 
fome time, whether he fhould afford protection to the fugitive monarch, or abandon him to his 
fate. There were ftrong arguments to be offered on both fides of this queftion. During the 
bloody wars between the rival houfes of York and Lancafter, Charles had long efpoufed the 
caufe of the latter, from which he was himfelf defcended by his mother's fide. At his court, the 
wretched remains of the Lancaftrian party found a refuge. B I have feen them in fuch great 
K poverty," fays Philip de Commines, u before the faid duke (of Burgundy) knew they were 
" there, that thofe who afk alms are not fo poor; for I have feen a duke of Chefter walking 
u without fhoes, in the train of the faid duke, begging his bread from houfe to houfe, with- 
u out making himfelf known." The hope of acquiring the ability to keep France in awe, and 
to repel the infidious machinations of her unprincipled monarch, had induced the duke of Bur- 
gundy to court the alliance of the victorious party. He had married Edward's fifter, and 
though he did not withdraw his protection from the Lancaftrian fugitives, he had neglected no 
meafure which could tend to conciliate the friendfhip of the Englifti monarch. He had recent- 
ly accepted the order of the Garter, and, fo long as fortune continued to fmile on Edward, 
Charles, from policy, though not from inclination, had remained firmly attached to him ; the 
cafe was now different, that prince was in a perilous fituation, and it was even poflible that he 
might involve, in his own ruin, whoever mould attempt to afford him protection. Flanders, 
the richeft province in the dominions of Charles, was indebted for its opulence and its excef- 
five population to its numerous manufactures, the raw materials for which were imported from 
England: if Charles fhould come to an open rupture with that kingdom, he was aware that 
the commerce carried on by his Flemifh fubjects muft experience an interruption, and in that 
cafe it was much to be apprehended, that that turbulent people, already difcontented with the 
lofs of a part of their privileges, would fecretly favour the infidious intrigues of Lewis, and 
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eagerly embrace fueh an opportunity for revolt. To what dangers muft Charles have been ex- 
pofed, if, while his frontiers were attacked by the combined forces of England and France, he 
fhould lilcewife have the .enmity of his own fubjects to encounter ? All thefe confiderations 
urged him not to receive Edward. On the other hand, his mind revolted at the idea of refign- 
ing to his evil fortune a fuppliant prince, his kinfman and ally; nor was he wholly without his 
fears., that fuch an ungenerous mode of proceeding might even prove prejudicial to his intereft. 
Warwick was his perfonal enemy, and a forced reconciliation appeared to be almoft equally 
dangerous with an avowed enmity. In this delicate conjuncture, the duke fteersd a middle 
courfe, which, though on great occafions, it feldom proves faccefeftd, and generally, indeed, is 
the expedient of a weak mind, anfwered his purpofe. He received Edward in private, and, in 
public, affected to efpoufe the victorious party; he fent Commines to Vauclair, the governor of 
Calais, whofe time-ferving difpofition had now led him to declare for Warwick, to reprefent, 
that the alliance which fubfifted between the Englifti and Burgundians was of a nature not to 
be broken by a change of fovereigns ; that it was an alliance between the two nations, and had 
for its exclufive object the interefts of commerce; that the Burgundians were indifferent 
whether Edward or Henry fwayed the Englifh fceptre, and they would not interfere in revolu- 
tions whi<#i only affected the private fortune of a monarch. Charles likewife addreffed a letter to 
the people of England, with this fingular fuperfcription, To you my friends 61 , in which he repeated 
the fame arguments, adding, that being himfelf defcended from the houfe of Lancafter, he had 
never failed to intereft himfelf deeply in every thing which affected the fortunes of that familyj 
that the mod diftinguiftied chiefs of the party were ftill at his court; and that his only object in 
contracting an alliance with the oppofite party, was to favour and confirm the commercial in- 
tercourfe that fubfifted between the two nations. 

Lewis, during thefe tranfactions, had not remained inactive; he had concluded a new alliance 
with the Swifs; he had difpatched a folemn embaffy to Henry the Sixth, who had been recently 
taken from prifon, and replaced on the throne, and procured that monarch's ratification of the 
treaty which had been figned, in his name, by Warwick and young Edward; he caufed the 
greateft honours to be paid to that prince and his mother, Margaret of Anjou, and had made 
preparations for fending them to'England, to the afliftance of a monarch, too feeble of himfelf 
to direct the helm of ftate: nor was he lefs attentive to domeftic arrangements; the utmoft ef- 
forts of his policy were requifite to fix the wavering mind of his brother; to reprefs the at- 
tempts of the duke of Brittany, his rival's avowed partizan; to fecure the attachment of the 
duke of Bourbon, and of the princes of the houfe of Anjou, who dreaded any augmentation of 
the fovereign power; and, finally, to infpire the nation with a defire of renewing the war, fo 
that, whatever might be the event, he fhould himfelf be exempt from reproach. 

Hitherto the king had ftrictly forbidden all obfervations and ftrictures on the treaty of 
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Peronne, but he now began to caufe writings to be circulated, in which die perfidy of the 
duke of Burgundy, and the treachery of cardinal Balue, were cenfurcd in the ftrongeft terms. 
The parliament of Paris, who had evinced the greateft repugnance at regiftering the treaty, 
feizcd, with av : dity, the opportunity which now occurred for violating its conditions: they 
encouraged appeals from the Flemifh tribunals, and fent one of their officers to Flanders, with 
citations to fome of the duke's fubjects to appear at Paris; Charles very properly threw the 
officer into prifon, as well as one of the prefidents of the parliament of Paris, who had been 
fent to receive informations, while fuch of the Flemings as had appealed to the parliament were 
executed as traitors to their country. Thefe acts of violence were highly pleafing to Lewis, 
as he imagined they would furnifh him with a pretext for reproaching his rival with being th<* 
- caufe of the rupture he meditated. The diftri&s of Vimieu, Foulois, and Beauvois, had been 
ceded to the duke of Burgundy by the treaty of Peronne, fubject to the obligation of 
homage ; and as Charles had taken pofteffion of thofe diftricts without complying with the iti- 
pulated condition, which, indeed, he had never been called on to fulfil, the parliament declared 
that he had forfeited all right to them, and, accordingly, fent two of their members to taka 
poffeffion of them. 

HaraiTcd by thefe attempts, Charles wrote to the king and to the parliament ; but find- 
ing his remonftrances treated with contempt, he fummoned the king of Sicily and the 
duke of Brittany, either to enforce the obfervance of the treaty of Peronne, which they had 
guaranteed, or to declare in his favour, according to the engagement which they had contracted. 
Lewis, on his fide, immediately fent envoys into Brittany, with orders, after concerting mea- 
fures with die lord of Lefcun, to reprefent to the duke, that while the king was ftudious to ful- 
fil, with the utmoft punctuality, all the terms of the treaty of Peronne, Charles had not yet done 
homage for the territories which had been ceded to him ; that he had even neglected to procure 
the fignatures of the Burgundian nobles, who were to have guaranteed the treaty; that, with- 
out any previous declaration of war, he had confifcated all the merchandize belonging to the 
French merchants, throughout his dominions; that he had recently imprifoned two officers of 
the parliament of Paris; that he had accepted the order of the Garter, and had, confequently, 
declared himfelf the knight of an Englifh monarch ; and, finally, that he afforded protection to 
Edward, the ufurper of the Englifh throne, and the avowed enemy of the houfe of Lancafter. 
The envoys required, that the duke of Brittany, as a vaffal of the crown, mould join his arms 
to the king's, in order to compel Charles to give full fatisfaction for all thefe offences. 

Though the charges exhibited by the king againft the duke of Burgundy were all of them 
falfe, frivolous, or mifreprefentad, they neverthelefs threw the duke of Brittany into the greateft 
embarraffment. His inclination prompted him to an immediate declaration ,111 favour of Charles, 
his friend and ally; but fome prudential confiderations led him to reject aU precipitate meafures, 
and to act with more than ufual moderation. For more than a century, the dukes of Brittany 
had been chiefly indebted for the fupport of their power and independence, to the affiftance 
which they derived from England, and from their alliance with the dukes of Burgundy; but 
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Francis the Second now found himfelf in a fituation, in which he had nothing to expect from 
theEnglifh,buttofee his coalts infulted by their fquadrons, while the armies of France forced an 
entrance into the heart of his dominions. He had no forces to oppofe to fuch a powerful com- 
bination, and the duke of Burgundy was too much embarrafled with his own affairs, to afford 
him that fpeedy and effectual afliftance which his circumftances feemed to require. Reduced 
to this dilemma, Francis refolved to temporize; he determined to deceive the king, by appear- 
ing to declare in his favour, and by actually endeavouring to give him a temporary advantage 
over his rival, with the view to bring them both, imperceptibly, as it were, to litten to fuch 
terms as would occafion much future embarrafTment to Lewis, at the fame time that they would 
fecure, from regal encroachments, all the princes and nobility in the kingdom. This he 
meant to effect, by renewing the propofal for a marriage between the duke of Guienne and 
the heirefs of Burgundy: the repugnance of Charles to that conn xion was well known, but 
it was fuppofed, that in his prefent embarrafled fituation he would rather liflen to the fugiief- 
tions of intereft than the dictates of inclination". The duke of Guienne, who, fince the 
birth of a dauphin, had no longer the fame motives for wifhing to infinuate himfeif into the 
king's good graces, was extremely anxious for the alliance. The French princes and m bles, 
who held penftons, places, or domains under the crown, and who only expected to be favoured 
by the king fo long as their fervices fhould be neceffary to him, were ftudious to alarm his 
fears, and to increafe his inquietude. The principal author and fecret contriver of this in- 
trigue, was the famous conftable de Saint Paul, a man of genius, deep, artful, and defigning, 
who having more to lofe or to hope for than the reft of the nobility, was always careful to fup- 
ply matter for diflention between Charles and Lewis: brother-in-law to the king, firft officer 
of the crown; an able politician, and an intrepid warrior; he poflcfled greater confequence 
than any fubject in the realm. His credit at the Burgundian court, where he had alfo enjoyed 
places of the higheft importance, was equally great; his fons and his brother ftill commanded 
the troops of Charles ; and as he was himfelf matter of feveral ftrong fortrefles on the confines 
of either territory, he hoped to derive from the troubles which he fought to promote, a consi- 
derable augmentation of fortune, and the cftablifhment of an independent ftate. After he had 
exhaufted all the arts of perfuafion to obtain the duke of Burgundy's confent to a marriage, 
which he reprefented as the only pofllble fecurity for public freedom, he had recourfe to more 
powerful means; and feeking to make Lewis the inftrument of his defigns, he urged the neceflity 
of profiting by a conjuncture, which might never more occur, when England and France were 
about to unite their forces, for humbling a proud prince, who threatened the monarchy with a 
totaj/ubyerfion ; and the better to remove the king's miftruft, and to fix his irrefolution, he pro- 
mifed not »nly to put him in pofleflion of the towns on the Somme, but to make all Flanders, 
and the principal towns in Brabant, rile in his favour. 

Lewis, with all hfc boafted penetration, was unable to pierce this myfteryj he lent a favour- 
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able ear to the folicitations of the conftable, and engaged in a war, with the fecret motives for 
which he was totally unacquainted. Already were his troops advancing towards the confines 
of Picardy, while a great number of emiifarics were fent into Burgundy and Flanders, to cor- 
rupt the fidelity of the officers and citizens, whenafcruple occu-red to the mind of Lewis, and 
retarded his operations. The treaty of Peronne had been regiftered, without any reftriclion, 
in the fovereign courts, and guaranteed by all the princes and nobdity in the kingdom. 
Whether Lewis was afraid to break, of his own authority, an aft which had thus become, in a 
certain degree, a national act, or whether, from the uncertainty of his fuccefs in the war, in 
which he was about to engage, he was unwilling to take the confequence upon himfelf; he con- 
vened an alTembly of the notables at Tours. Before this afl'embly, the duke of Burgundy's con- 
due"}, both previous to, and after the treaty of Peronne, was (It forth; the king's imprifonment* 
in violation of a promife confirmed by an oath; the odious conditions fHpulated for his releafe; 
the rights of the crown openly violated; the French merchants defpoiled of their effects; the 
officers of juftice thrown into confinement; hoftilities committed on the coaft of Normandy, 
without any previous declaration of war; and the order of the Garter accepted from the hands 
of the moft formidable enemy to the French nation. To thefe complaints, which were prefer- 
red in the king's name, the count of Eu, the laft defcendant of the houfe of Artois, added 
another of a more private nature ; he faid, that the duke of Burgundy unjuffly held from him 
the town of Saint Valeri, which conftituted a part of his lawful inheritance, becaufe he had 
refufed to take an unconditional oath of allegiance to him. After hearing thefe charges, this 
proftituted afl'embly, without any inveftigation of their merits, and, indeed, with a certain know- 
ledge that many of them were falfe, and others, far from being criminal, were perfectly juftifi- 
sble, declared the duke of Burgundy to be duly convifled of high trcafon' 2 ; and referred all 
farther proceedings, in this caufe, to the parliament of Paris. The parliament fent one of 
their bailiffs to cite the duke to appear before them, but Charles threw the man into prifon, and 
after keeping him fome days in confinement, difniifled him without an anfwer. Although the 
duke was now fully aware of the king's defigns, he did not expect to be attacked before fpring, 
and had, therefore, as the winter was already far advanced, difmiffed his troops. But he was 
extremely furprized to learn, from a private meilcnger, difpatched to him by the duke of Bour- 
bon, that he had not a moment to lofe, as the royal army had actually marched, and his fubjedts 
were ripe for a revolt. He was alfo informed, that fome traitors 1 ad been fuborr.ed to make 
an attempt on his life; and this information was foon confirmed by the fudd-.n evafion of the 
duke's natural brother Baldwin, who efcaped to the court of France, where Lewis affigned him 
a fplendid cftablifhment, in reward of his infamous conduct 63 . 

Charles immediately iffued the neceffary orders for re-affembling his troops; and, in the 
mean time, he advanced, at the head of five hundred horfe to the frontiers of Picardy. Here 
he had the mortification to learn, that the town of Saint-Quentin had opened its gates to the 
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conftable of Fiance 6+ ; enraged at the news, he font a herald to fummon the cotiftable, as his 
fubjeft, to repair to his army, and on a refufal, couched in terms of infolence, he conf fcat'd 
all his eftates in Picardy and Artois. The conftable revenged hirrfelf on his own childion, 
who were in the duke's fervice, by feizing all the lands they pofieffld in France. 

A. D. 147 i.J Roye was the next town which, through the perfidy of its governor, the lord 
of Poix, furrendered to the French arms 65 ; and Amiens foon followed its example. Charles, 
after the lofs of this laft place, no longer thinking himf If in fafety at Dourlens, retired to Arras, 
where he had appointed the general rendezvous of his troops. As the enemy had already paf- 
fed his frontiers in Picardy and Burgundy, he was aware of the danger to which he fhould be 
expofed, if, while he was oppofino; the French in thofe quarters with all his forces, the Englifh 
fhould make an attack either on Flanders or H.lland. In order, therefore, to avert that dan- 
ger, he refolved to find them emplo) .nent at home, and, if poflible, to promote a fecond revo- 
lution in England. 

Edward, who, fince his flight, had hitherto refided in Holland, after his fifter, the duchefs of 
Burgundy, had in vain folicited her hufband to take fome decifive fteps in his favour, demanded 
an interview with Charles, which his prefent apprehenfions induced him willingly to grant. 
At this conference, Edward reprefented that delays muft prove extremely prejudicial to his in- 
terefts, as his, friends and adherents in England would gradually forfake his caufe, while the 
power of his enemy Warwick would daily receive confirmation and ftrength : that the duke, 
therefore, ought either to afford him fpeedy and effectual afliftance, or wholly abandon him to 
his evil fate. In order to inforce this remonftrance, he imparted to Charles a fecret engage- 
ment which his brother Clarence had contracted with him ; he reminded him of the oath which 
he himfelf had taken to affift him, fhould he ever fraud in need of his alliftance ; and he defir- 
ed him to confider, that, by aiding him in his diftrefs, he would ad for the benefit of his own 
family, which might one day be in want of equal fupport, and, at the fame time, reap the glory 
of having reftored a near relation to his throne. He folemnly promifed to unite with him, in 
oppofition to Fiance, as foon as he fhould be re-eftablifhed in his regal dignity; and remarked, 
that^he neutrality which the duke had hitherto obferved, could be productive of no poffible ad- 
vantage, nor even prevent Lewis and the earl of Warwick from adopting fuch mcafures as 
would be equally deftruc'tive to his power and repofe. This expoftulation was not fruidefs ; 
the duke of Burgundy, though ftill afraid to furnifh Warwick with a plaufible pretext for at- 
tacking his dominions, contrived an expedient, which enabled him to accommodate the fugitive 
king without incurring the rifk of a rupture with England. He caufed four large veffels to be 
equipped, in the names of fome private merchants, at the free port of Terveer in Zealand ; to« 
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which he added fourteen fhips, fecrctly hired from the Eafterlings, or Hanfe-Towns* 6 . This 
fquadron, together with a fum of money, he delivered to Edward, who immediately fet fail tor 
England, on the eleventh of March (1471), with an army of fifteen hundred men, partly 
compofed of Englifh fugitives, and partly of Elemifh. No fooner was Charles informed of 
his departure, than he ifTued a proclamation, prohibiting all his fubjects from affording him af- 
fiftance, under the fevereft penalties. He then haftened to place himfelf at the head of his 
army, which was now afTembled, and amounted to eighty thoufuud lighting men. 

In the French army, commanded by the king himfelf, were the young duke of Lorraine ; 
the lord of Lefcun, wkh a body of Breton nobles ; and the duke of Guienne, who, in the be- 
lief that the war had been undertaken on his account, had thought his pretence nefceffary to ac- 
celerate its conclufion. This laft prince, during the march, difpatched a private mefTenger to 
the duke of Burgundy, with thefe words written with his own hand, and inclofed in a ball of 
wax : — Take care to Jattsfy your Jubj efts, and be under no uncajinefs, for you will fiid ft tends. 
Charles could not miflake the meaning of this mefTage, as he knew what was required of 
him ; the confutable, with whom he was apparently reconciled, inceifantly urged him to avert 
the ftorm which threatened him, by giving his content to his daughter's marriage with the king's 
brother, afiuring him, at the fame time, that all the French nobility only waited for that event to 
abandon the king, and form a frefli union more durable than that which had fhaken the throne 
during the war for the public good. The duke of Brittany had entered into the conftable's 
views, and in order to fuperinduce the compliance of Charles, he exaggerated the danger of his 
fituation ; tent him word, by a mefTenger, that the king maintained a correfpondence with 
the citizens of Antwerp, Bruges,' and Bruxeiles; and that he had even determined to befiege 
the city of Ghent, where the duke then was. But Charles ordered the mefTenger to tell his 
matter that he was mifinformed, and that he (the duke) was then on his road to pafs the 
Somme, aHd offer the king battle. 

In fact, after various feints, he fuddenly attacked Pequigni, a well-fortified town, which 
commanded a bridge on the Somme. The place was taken by affault, and fuch of the garri- 
fon as efcaped the (word, were made prifoners ; the citadel, after a fiege of three days, was 
likewite reduced 67 . Charles, encouraged by the fuccefs of this firfl attempt, made his whole 
army pafs the Somme, and continuing his march towards Amiens, fixed his camp between 
that city and the royal army. Never did he prove the juftice of the epithet r.ijh, which had 
been beftowed on him, better than at prefent ; his anxiety to bring Lewis to action made him 
forget that, by thus leading his whole force beyond the Somme, he left his dominions open to 
the excurfions of the garrifons of Amiens and Saint-Quentin ; rendered the approach of con- 
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voys a matter of extreme difficulty, and expof:d his troops to the danger of perifhing by fa- 
mine. This fingle error decided the fate of the campaign, and might, poffibly, have effected the 
total ruin of Charles, had he had an enemy to encounter lefs miftruftful, and lefs cautious, than 
Levv'is. The confhible, the marefchal de Rohaulr, and the lord of Cruffol, left Saint-Quentin, 
pillaged the rich province of Artois, and returned, laden with booty. Dammarlin fall ied forth 
from Amiens to attack a large convoy, which he difperfed, and conducted fixty waggons into 
the town, laden with all kinds of ammunition ; frequent fkirmifhes occurred, in which the 
Burgundians were generally defeated ; one, however, of a different defcription took place, in 
which the French, under the conduct of Dammartin,.were worftcd, and that nobleman with 
difficulty fav«d his life. 

The difadvantageous poft which the duke of Burgundy had inconfiderately chofen between 
the royal camp, and a garrifqn fo numerous as that of Amiens, made mod of the French offi- 
cers urgent with the king to accept the battle, which Charles daily offered ; this was particu- 
larly the advice of Dammartin, the moft experienced general of the age, who offered to make 
a fully with his gairifon, and attack the enemy in the rear, while Lewis engaged them in front. 
This project had fo many partizans, that Lewis could not refufe to affemble a council of war, 
in order to deliberate thereon. De Beuil, who was the fnft that was called upon for his opi- 
nion, obferved, that having never ferved with fo large an army, he had not learned in what 
manner the manoeuvres of fuch a cumbrous mafs were to be regulated ; that the French and 
Englifh armies, which had fignalized themfelvcs by fuch famous exploits in the preceding reign, 
had feldom exceeded ten thoufand men, and bore no refemblance to " that horrid multitude 
" which was now affembled, and which might, with greater propriety, be termed a people than 
" an army-," that he could not forefee what would be the event of a battle, but he was ftill lefs 
able to conceive by what means diforder and confufion would be avoided. Dammartin repre- 
fented, that the enemy would be expofed to the fame inconvenience, fince they were equally 
numerous, and not fo well difciplined ; he obferved, that, in order to avoid all partiality, it 
would be proper for every man to deliver his opinion in writing. This advice was adopted, 
and it was determined, by a majority of voices, to bring the enemy to battle ; but when they 
came to regulate the plan and order of attack, the difpute was renewed, and the council fepa- 
rated #ithout coming to any conclufion. Lewis, who had only affembled a council of war, 
out of deference to thofe who had propofed to fight, and who had no fcrious intention of ex- 
pofing himfelf to the rifle of an action, was highly plmfed with this difference of opinion. 
He perfifted in his firft defign, continuing to harafs the enemy, by intercepting their convoys, 
and confining his own troops within fortified camps, where he could not be compelled- to en- 
gage againft his will. Plenty reigned in his camp, as well as in his walled towns ; while the 
Burgundians were expofed to all the horrors of famine, and their numbers daily diminifhed by 
defertion -and difeafe. The uneafinefs which Charles experienced on this account, was greatly 
encreafed by the intelligence which he received from Burgundy : the troops which he had left 
for the defence of that duchy, had been defeated in feveral rencontres with the French, who 
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were commanded by the dauphin of Auvergne, and the marefchal of Comminges ; and. 
the whole province was now expofed to the deftrucTive excurfions of the enemy, with- 
out the fmalleft profpett of relief. Charles carefully concealed this news from his 
army, whom he amufed with fictitious accounts of imaginary victories ; but, fenfible 
that the diffipation of this error, which could not long be avoided, would only render 
the truth more dreadful, he was compelled to have recourfe to a meafure, which, though 
his haughty difpofition could ill brook it, neceffity enforced. He condefcended to folicit 
a truce, and, in order to enfure a compliance with his requeft, he fent word to Lewis, 
that he was furprized a prince fo wife as himfelf fhould have engaged in a war, of the true 
motives whereof he was ignorant; but, that he was willing to communicate to him the 
particulars of an intrigue, which would equally excite his difpleafure and aftonifhment : 
the duke then entered into an explanation of feveral circumilances relating to the plan 
of the French nobles, and concluded by afking him, whether, after what he had heard, 
he meant to drive him to extremities? Lewis was mortified and afhamed at having be- 
come a dupe to his brother, and repented of his conduct in having haitily engaged in an 
enterprize, whence, he now conceived, that nothing but di (grace could enfue. His 
natural pronenefs to fufpicion and miflruft, made him exaggerate the danger of his prelent 
fituation ; he loft fight of his enemy, though reduced to a fiate of humiliation, and to 
the neceffity of fuing for a favour, to think only of the perils to which lie had been ex- 
pofed, and with which he was ftill threatened. It occurred to his mind, that Edward, 
after he had triumphed over his enemies in England, might feekto recover Normandy ; 
that the duke of Burgundv, confulting his real interefis, might accede to the wiflies of 
the duke of Guienne, and his partizans ; and, that they might all join in a confederacy 
to defpoil him of his authority, and, perhaps, of' his rank. On the other hand, he 
could not but perceive, that Charles had only applied for a truce, in order to extricate 
himfelf from a perilous fituation, and to put himfelf in a condition to renew the war with. 
greater advantage ; but the danger, from this quarter, was difilant, whereas the other 
was urgent ; it was necefTary to come to a decifion, and Lewis conceived that the beft 
thing he could do, under the prefent circumltancesj was to comply with the duke's re- 
quell for a truce, which was accordingly concluded, on the twelfth of May, for one 
year ; and the allies of either party were allowed three months to confider whether they 
chofe to accede to it or. not. 63 .. 

This truce was equally difapproved by fuch of the king's fubjecls as had remained' 
faithful to him, and by thofe whole profeffions of attachment had only ferved as a 
malk for their trcacherv. As they were all ignorant of the real motives which had 
Jed him to adopt a meafure lb contrary, in appearance, to the true interefls of the ftate, 
they afcribed it to others, which neither did honour, to his underftanding, nor to his- 
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courage. The Parifians ftuck up papers in the metropolis, in which they inveighed, 
mod bitterly, againft the king's councillors ; while the duke of Brittany, unable to 
conceal the contempt with which the conduct of Lewis had infpired him, publicly ftig- 
matized him with the ignominious appellation of The Royal Coward. The duke of 
Burgundy was, perhaps, the only one who did him juftice, but he remained filent on 
the fubject, and was, indeed, fo humbled at the Hep lie had been compelled, through his 
own imprudence, to take, that he fhut himfelf up for fome time in his tent. Lewis, 
not thinking it prudent to develope the myftery, difiniffed his troops, and took the road 
to Tours. He paffed through the metropolis, and being apprized of the general difcon- 
tentof the Parifians, he vifited the principal citizens, and, by dilplaying that affability of 
manners which he fo well knew how to affume, endeavoured to quiet their murmurs. 
On his arrival in Touraine he received intelligence of the new revolution which had 
juft taken place in England. 

Edward, after an ineffectual attempt on the coaft of Norfolk, had landed, not with- 
out oppofition, at Ravenfpur in Yorkfhire. Finding no inclination in the people to 
receive him, he publicly declared, that he had relinquished all thoughts of the crown, 
and came only to recover the eftates of his family. At York, he could not gain admif- 
fion till he had taken a folemn oath, in the prefence of the mayor and aldermen, that he 
had no intention to claim the crown, an oath which he renewed at the high altar of the 
cathedral 69 . But this perjured ufurper no fooner found himfelf fufficiently ftrong to 
throw off the mafk, than he avowed the true object of his enterprize, and affumed the 
; title which he had folemnly renounced. 

The fubjedts of Henry and the friends of Warwick were alike infected with the 
general fpirit of perfidy which lb ftrongly marked thefe degenerate times : Warwick's 
brother, the archbifhop of York, facilitated the entrance of Edward into London, and 
delivered his fovereign into the hands of an implacable rival. At Barnet, the two 
armies met, but the defection of the duke of Clarence, joined to fome other untoward 
and^ unforefeen circumflanccs, proved fatal to the earl of Warwick, who, after a def- 
perate action, in which he difplayed his ufual intrepidity, fuftained a total defeat, and 
perifhed in the field. With him pcriflied the hopes of his party. Margaret, the illuf- 
trious and unhappy confort of Henry, ftill deftined to.be the fport of fortune, had landed 
at Weymouth, on the evening of this fatal day. Buoyed up as me was with the flat- 
tering hopes of being reftored to the fplendour of royalty, and to thofe domeftic com- 
forts, and that mental felicity, to which (he had fo long been a ftranger, when apprized 
of the fatal events which had jufl taken place, all her wonted fortitude forfook her - fhe 
funk fenfekfson the floor, and remained fpeechlefs and inanimate for a confiderable time. 
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When fhe revived, yielding to the dilates of defpair, fhe took refuge in a fanctuary, 
■with thedefign toeffect her efcape into France. But on being joined by many of the Lan- 
caftrian nobles, fhe rc fumed her former fpirit, and determined to defend, to the utmoft, 
the ruins of her fallen fortunes. At Tewkefbury, however, her hopes were finally de- 
ftroyed ; her troops, through the impetuofi-ty of the duke of Somerfet, were defeated, and 
fhe and her only fen, the prince of Wales, fell into the hands of the victor. Edward, 
whofe foul was a itranger 10 every virtuous impulfe, whofe mind never afforded even a 
momentary refidence to ;.ny principle of honour, threw Margaret into the Tower, 
where her wretched hufband was already confined, and caufed her fon to be murdered 
in his prefence. Perjury and aflaffination were never neglected by this inhuman prince, 
when they could tend either to the gratification of his revenge, or his ambition. The 
death of Henry was all that was now wanting to quiet his apprehenfions and confirm 
his power : and that monarch was, accordingly, found dead in his apartments in the 
Tower, in little more than a month after the battle of Tewkefbury. 

This revolution in England was the means of producing another in the fortune and 
condition of the French princes. The duke of Burgundy, who, during the late cam- 
paign, had acted chiefly on the defenfive, was now preparing for a renewal of hoftilitics 
on a more extenfive plan ; while Lewis, who had then profited by his alliance with 
Henry and Warwick, to- keep the duke of Brittany in awe, finding himfelf without 
allies, and perceiving the number of his enemies daily encreafe, now renounced all 
fchemes of conqueft, and only thought of difconcerting the projects of his adverfaries. 

Although the unexpected conclufion of a truce had deranged the plans of thofe who 
were anxious to promote a marriage between the duke of Guieane and Mary of Bur- 
gundy, yet it did not make them defpair of finally accompli fh ing the object of their 
wifhes 70 . They flattered themfelves that the humiliating fituation to which Charles 
had been reduced, would convince him of the neceffity of fecuring allies ; and, in this 
hope, they renewed their folicitations, and preffed him, with greater earneftnefs than be- 
fore, to comply with the general wifh of the nobility, and to cement, by a marriage fo 
univerfally defired, a confederacy, of which he himfelf muft inevitably reap the principal 
advantages. Thus urged, Charles evinced a difpofition to favour their defigns, though 
nothing, in fact, was farther from his thoughts. Meanwhile, the duke of Guienne, 
affured of fuccefs, was no longer ftudious to preferve appearances with his brother. In 
vain did Henry, king of Caftile, at the inftigation of Lewis, infift on the celebration of 
his marriage with his daughter Jane, to whom that prince had been affianced, and urged 
him to fhew himfelf to his new fubjects ; the duke, who had only confented to that al- 
liance the better to deceive his brother, pofitively refufed to fulfil the engagement 
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■which had been contracted in his name. He liftened only to thofe who talked to him 
or" his intended connection with the princefs Mary, which he thought fo far fettled, 
that he fent the bifhop of Montauban to Rome, to folicit the neceffary difpenfation 
from the pope. 

Lewis had fome fuTpicions of what was going forward, but he was ftill ignorant of 
the principal circumftances of the intrigue, as well as of the names of the parties who 
were engaged in it ; but he obtained, by accident, that information which his utmofl: 
endeavours had proved inadequate to procure. Oliver le Roux, whom Lewis had fent 
to the court of Caftile, had received orders on Vis return to ftop fome time at the court 
of the count of Foix, in order to found the inclinations of that prince, and, if pof- 
fible, to extort from him fome ufeful intelligence. It fo happened, that Le Roux was 
put into the fame apartment which had been occupied, but a few days before, by Henry 
Miles, envoy from the duke of Brittany. In the corner of this chamber he perceived a 
heap of papers torn in pieces, and being impelled by an irrefiltible curiofity to read 
them, he fucceeded in his attempts to join the different pieces, fo as to be able to perufe 
their contents; and, finding they were difpatches of importance, he did not fail to com- 
municate them to the king 71 . From one of thefe difpatches it was difcovered, that the 
duke of Guienne and his partizans offered, as the firft condition of the treaty of alli- 
ance, to reftore to the duke of Burgundy the towns of Saint Quentin, Roye, and 
Amiens. Another contained the plan of an offenfive league between Charles and Ed- 
ward, who agreed to divide between them the richeft provinces in the kingdom ; Edward 
was to take poffcflion of Normandy and Guienne, while Charles fecured Champagne 
and the ifle of France. Thefe different projects alarmed Lewis, and divided his atten- 
tion ; but what difturbed him moftwas the fatal marriage of his brother with the heirefs 
of Burgundy. ^Having learned that the duke of Guienne had already folicited a difpen- 
fation from the pope, he immediately difpatched an ambaffador to his holinefs, to requeft 
that he would either refufe it, or, if he had already granted it, that he would inftantly 
revoke it; and, in order to fnperinduce a compliance with his requeft, he allured the 
foverei,gn pontiff with the profpect of a revocation of the Pragmatic Sanction. 

While the king was thus endeavouring to attach the pope to his intereft, he fent the 
lord of Bouchagc into Guienne, with orders to concert his plans with Beauveau, bifhop 
of Angers, one of his brother's favourites. This envoy reprefented to the prince, that he 
would expofe himfelf to inevitable dcflruction, by violating an oath taken upon the 
tru. crofs of Saint Lo ; " The danger attending which violation was fo great, that he 
* ( would infallibly die within the year, which had invariably been the cafe with all thofe who 
M had perjured thcmfclves upon the fuid crofs 7 V He then obferved to the prince, that he 
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ought not to confider the heirefs of Burgundy as fuch an advantageous match, for, al- 
though the duchefs had hitherto proved fterile, it was flill poJJible fhe might give birth 
to a fen, in which cafe the young princefs would have but a very moderate fortune ; 
that he ought not to lofe fight of his rights to the crown; rights the more important as 
the king had but one fon, and he was of a delicate and feeble conftitution ; that it was 
his intereft, therefore, to oppofe, with all his power, the daring enterprizes of the duke 
of Burgundy ; that he could not be ignorant of the calamities which the houfe of Bur- 
gundy had brought upOn France, in the preceding reigns ; that Charles, who inherited 
the ambition and the hatred of his anceftors, no longer admitted any bounds to his pre- 
tenfions, but vifibly aimed either at fecuring the throne for himfelf, or, at lead, of dif- 
membering the monarchy ; that the king could fcarcely perfuade himfelf that his bro- 
ther had any ferious intentions of forming an alliance with the common enemy; but 
that, in order totally to difpel his fears on that head, he ought to banifh from his pre- 
fence*all thofe faithlefs fervants who only made ufe of his name to frame the moll; dan- 
gerous plots : that they had already prefTed the duke of Calabria, the lord of Beaujeu, 
and the duchefs of Savoy, to enter into a league againft the king ; that they even talked 
of recalling the count of Armagnac, who had been formally profcribed by repeated fen- 
tences of the fovereign courts ; and that fuch meafures were, in fact, to be conlidered as 
real hoftilities. 

The duke of Guienne made no direct anfwer to thefe obfervations; but the lord of 
Lefcun, to whom he had entrufted the government of his duchy, contrived an efFectual 
expedient for defeating their efFe&s. He propofed that the prince fhould marry the 
vounger daughter of the count of Foix, and fent to alk the king's confent to this 
match, which Lewis was careful not to grant. The count of Foix, independent of the 
Gounty whence he derived his title, poffefled the county of Bigorre, and the principality 
of Beam; his children were heirs to the kingdom of Navarre; he had already married 
one of his daughters to the duke of Brittany ; and if the duke of Guienne had married 
the other, all thofe princes might have formed an alliance, which would only have left 
the monarch a doubtful and precarious authority over a confidcrable part of the king- 
dom. Unwilling, however, to alienate the affecTions of a powerful family, and to aug- 
-ment the number of his enemies, he would not openly reject his brother's demand ; but 
-wrote to Bouchage, ordering him artfully to elude the propofal — " Exert all^he five 
" fenfes which nature has given you, on this bufmefs" faid the anxious monarch, " if yeu 
" fucceed, you will put me in Paradife." 

Apprehenfive left, by his rejection of every match that was propofed to him, it 
'Should be imagined he meant always to keep his brother unmarried, an intention 
'that could not fail to appear odious and tyrannical ; and no longer daring to prefs his 
marriage with Jane of Caftile, becaufe he knew the prince's repugnance to a wife 
whofe very birth was an object of difpute, Lewis, at length, propofed his eldett daugh- 
ter, 
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ter, Anne of France, who was already promifed to Nicholas, duke of Lorraine. To 
induce his brother to accept this prooofal, he offered to cede to him, on the day of his 
marriage, Rouergue, Angoumois, the Limouhn, and Poitou; and to appoint him lieu- 
tenant-general of the kingdom, with a guard of five hundred lances, to be paid out of 
the royal treafury. But the duke juftly concluded that thefe offers were too fplendid 
to be fincere ; and as he was awr.ie of the motive which had influenced his brother to > 
make them, he did not condefcend even to notice them. 

After having employed to no purpofe all the refources of pol'rcy, Lewis, who had 
now loft all hopes of either curing his brother's fufpicions, or of conquering. his ob- 
ftinacy, t*urned his batteries againft the duke of Burgundy himfelf; but as he was fen- 
fible that Charles was actuated by fentiments of hatred and revenge, he was afraid to 
make any direct overtures, which might perhaps be rejected, and would, in that cafe, 
certainly be rendered publick by the duke. In order to obviate this inconvenience, he 
lent a private perfon to Burgundy, who had orders to tell the duke, as from himfelf, 
that having had occafion to vifit the court of France on fome affairs of his own, he had 
an opportunity of entering into familiar converfacion with the king, when the dukeV- 
name having been cafually mentioned, Lewis had appeared to be impreffed with fenti-' 
ments of efteem and admiration for that prince; that, agreeably furprized at finding the 
monarch thus favourably difpofed, be had ventured to tell him that Charles did not en- 
tertain a lefs favourable opinion of him, and that he would prefer his friendfliip to that 
of the princes who had fo bafely abandoned him in the hour of neceffity ; that this dif- 
courfe had given the king fuch pleafure, that he could not refrain from obferving that 
Charles and he were formed to be friends', and that if they had been more fenfible of 
their true, interefts, they would have always lived in harmony with each other, and have 
aggrandifed themfelves at the expence of their refpeclive enemies: that he had drawn up 
a plan- of reconciliation, and that he fhould already have communicated it to the duke, 
could he have hoped that it would experience a favourable reception from Charles, but 
that hitherto he had ftrong greund for complaining of the unwillingn^fs betrayed by that 
printe to repofe any degree of confidence in him. . 

Charles's anfwer, who probably faw through this fhallow artifice, was partly ferious 
and partly ironical; he obferved that thefc fine profeffions but ill-accorded with the in- 
telligence which he received from other quarters ; that the king, if he had, any real 
defire to become his friend, had it in his power to prove, in a very obvious manner, the 
fincerity of his intentions; that he fhould begin by reftoring Saint-Quentin, Amiens, 
and the other places which he had taken from him, in violation of fubiiiting treaties ; 
and thai: obje&s, fo trifling in their nature, fhould not be fuffcred to operate as impedi- 
ments to the defigns of a prince who had fuch vaft projedls in contemplation. This 
anfwer was interfperfed with many popular maxims, and trite obfervations. 
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Charles had, at this period, attained the fummit of profperity ; the difgrnce which he 
had experienced in the laft campaign having been productive of more folid advantages 
than he could poflibly have expected to derive from the mod brilliant fuccel's. Imme- 
diately after the conclufion of the truce, he had convened the ftates of all the different 
provinces in his dominions, with the view to convince them that the king had only 
been induced to attack him in the hope of finding him wholly unprepared for refiffance; 
that he fhould always be expofed to the fame danger, unlefs Burgundy, in imitation of 
France, mould adopt the mode of effablifliing a regular body of troops: he obferved, 
that to preclude the poflibility of being taken by furprize, and to fecure the fortunes of 
individuals from the fudden depredations of the enemy, it was only neceflary to grant 
an adequate fupply for paying eight hundred lances, the annual expence whereof might 
amount to one hundred and twenty thoufand crowns. The ftates accordingly" granted 
the new fubfidy, without reflecting on the confequences to which it might lead; they 
foon, however, became fenfible of the fault they had committed: Charles, whofe am- 
bition encreafed in proportion to the means of gratification, doubled and even tripled 
the ftipulated number of troops, and encreafed the original grant of one hundred and. 
twenty thoufand crowns to five hundred thoufand. His court had become the center 
of political negotiations ; his alliance was courted by all the neighbouring princes ; and 
the only difficulty he experienced confifted in the choice of propofals, all advantageous 
in themfelves, but incompatible with each other. The dukes of Guienne and Brit- 
tany, the conftable, and feveral other great vaflals of the crown, urged him to break the 
truce, and engaged to make the people rife in his favour: they offered him, as a preli- 
minary to the treaty, the reftitution of Amiens and Saint Quentin ; but they required 
that the duke ftiould cement the alliance by the marriage of his daughter with the duke 
of Guienne, and by an abfolute renunciation of his plan for introducing the Engliffi 
into France. 

On the other hand, Edward, who feemed difpefed to enforce his pretenfions to Gui- 
enne and Normandy, and who could not hope to fucceed in his attempts to fubdue 
thofe provinces, without the afliftance of the duke of Burgundy, propofed to divide the 
kingdom of France between them"; but he wifhed firft to be aflured that the duke 
would not marry his daughter to the king's brother, otherwife he declared he would 
join Lewis in order to prevent an union that muff prove more fatal to England than to 
France. The objections of the Engliffi monarch to the projected marriage between the 
heirefs of Burgundy and the king's brother, were not devoid of foundation: as Lewis 
had but one fon, whofe health was in a doubtful ftate, the duke of Guienne was ftill 
considered as heir to the throne ; and, on this fuppofition, the Engliffi had juft reafon to 
he alarmed at the profpect of an alliance which muff one day have united the vaft pof- 
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feffions of the houfe of Burgundy to the crown of France, for what hopes could they 
then entertain of recovering Normandy and Guienne? — How could they even expect to 
keep Calais^ the only place which they now pofleiTed on the continent ? 

Edward's demand perfectly- accorded with the fecret views of Charles, who had never 
any intention of giving his daughter to the duke of Guienne; but he knew not what 
reliance he ought to place on a political connection with a monarch fo indolent as Ed- 
wa'rd, and a government fo unfettled as the Englifh. Befides, in that cafe he muft re- 
nounce all alliance with the French psinces, and even expect to fee them join their fo- 
vereign. Thefe being apprized of the obftacles which Edward oppofed to their plans, 
lent the lord D'Urfe to the duke, to reprefent to him, that they were fufficiently pow- 
erful to make the king accede to whatever conditions they might choofe to impofe ; that 
his alliance with Edward would only tend to difgrace him in the opinion of the nation 1 
and, they finally obferved, that if he ferioufly thought of introducing the Englifh into 
France, he could have no> regard for the welfare of the kingdom: — This reproach ap- 
peared fo extraordinary to the duke, that he could not refrain from laughter: — " I have 
** a greutcr regard" faid Charles, " for the welfare of the kingdom than M. D'Urftima- 
*' vines, for injlcad of one king that France now has, I wifh fhe had fx J" 

Lewis, unable to penetrate the fecret defigns of the duke of Burgundy, with re- 
gard to his daughter's marriage; and ignorant, probably, of the obligations which 
he had contracted with the king of England, was alfo anxious to open a negotiation ; 
not with the intention of concluding any treaty, but merely with the view of amufing 
his enemy, and of preventing him, as long as poflible, from adopting any decifive mea- 
fure. The anfwer which his obfcure agent had received from Charles, was by no 
means fufficient to deter Lewis from the purfuit of his fcheme ; and when he imagined, 
that the duke's curiofify was raifed to the pitch he wifhed it to attain, he fcnt him the 
plan of a peace, of which the following were the principal articles: that " A treaty of 
confederation and fraternity" fhould be concluded between the king and the duke; that 
the djike mould accept the order of Saint Michael, and the king that of the Golden 
Fleece; that the dauphin fhould marry the. duke of Burgundy's daughter, and, in cafe 
any thing fhould occur to prevent that connection from taking place, that Charles 
fhould engage not to give her to the duke of Guienne; that the king fhould give up 
the confrable and the count of Nevers, with all their poffeflions, to the. duke ; in return 
for which concemon the duke fhould, on his part, equally abandon the dukes of Gui- 
enne and Brittany to the king's difcretion ; and, finally, that the king fhould reftore to 
the duke of Burgundy, the towns of Saint-Quentin, Amiens, Roie, and Montdidier. 

Of all thefe conditions, the laft was the only one which Charles was willing to ac- 
cept; he therefore refolvcd, if poffible, to fecure that as a preliminary to the projected 
treaty, and then to give his fentiments on the others. With this view he affected to 
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approve the project of reconciliation, and even appointed plenipotentiaries to confer 
with the king's envoys; but, as he was aware that fear was the only motive which 
could induce Lewis to court his friendfhip and alliance, he wifely concluded that by 
encreafing his apprehenfions, he fhould' facilitate the conclufion of the treaty; thus, 
while he continued the negociation, he haftened to conclude an offenfive and defenfivc 
alliance with Ferdinand and Ifabella, the fovereigns of Caftile, and with Juan, king of 
Arragon, father to Ferdinand. This laft prince declared, that although in his former 
treaties with France, he had engaged to obferve a ftrict neutrality in any contefts which 
might arife between Lewis and Charles, yet he thought himfelf fufficiently authorized, 
by the conduct of the king of France, to revoke the promife he had made; that, in 
future, he would, on all occafions, efpoufe the quarrels of the duke of Burgundy, who, 
on his fide, engaged to confider the interefts of Burgundy and Arragon as infeparable; 
and both princes agreed to conclude neither peace nor truce with France, but by mutual 
confent. 

Strengthened by this alliance, the duke of Burgundy immediately iffued a declaration, 
which fet forth that the king, by an infraction of the treaty of Peronne, had incurred 
the penalty denounced, by a particular article of that treaty, aga'mft either of the con- 
tracting parties, who fhould be guilty of any violation of its terms; and that, there- 
fore, all the provinces and dominions of the houfe of Burgundy were wholly exempted 
from the jurifdiction of the French parliament, and from the obligation of homage 
to the king. In confequence of this declaration, the duke erected a fovereign court at 
Malines, to decide in all cafes of appeal; and forbade his fubjects, under pain of death, 
to apply in any cafe whatever to the parliament of Paris. 

Lewis, feigning ignorance of this declaration, fent Peter Doriole, and the lord of 
Craon, to confer with the duke's minifters, on the fubject of the propofed reconcilia- 
tion ; and thefe envoys had orders to obtain a renewal of the truce which was about to 
expire, and, at the fame time, to delay, by every means in their power, the final con- 
clufion of the treaty. 

While the king thus fought to amufe his moft formidable enemy, he directed his 
principal attention to Guienne, which he had refolved immediately to invade. As he 
wiflied to employ Tanneguy du Chatel on this fervice, and was afraid to leave the pro- 
vince of Rouflillon, of which that nobleman was governor, without fome experienced 
general, efpecially at a time when it was liable to be attacked by all the forces of Arra- 
gon, he engaged du Lau to procure, by an offer of twenty-four thoufand crowns, the 
ceffion of that government from du Chatel. The offer was accepted; but du Chatel 
exprefsly ftipulated that, in cafe he fhould be compelled, on any account, to leave 
France, he fhould be at liberty to retire into Rouffillon, and to exert the authority of 
Vol. III. N governor; 
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governor; a precaution which plainly Shews what little confidence was repofed in 
Lewis, even by thole whom he honoured with his confidence. 

All fuch as were difcontented with the government, and all the perlonal enemies of 
Lewis 74 , now repaired to Guienne, which was deftined to become the fcene of war. 
They were all received with great cordiality by the duke, who, endeavouring to 
Strengthen his party by the acquisition of allies, had lately recalled the count of Ar- 
magnac, and reftored to him a part of his "former pofleffions. The duke of Nemours 
and the count of Foix fecretly Supported his caufe, and incited the nobility and inha- 
bitants of the principal towns in the neighbouring provinces to rife in his favour. In 
fhort, the duke and his friends appeared firmly rcfolved to repel with the utmoft vigour 
any attack that might be made by his brother, and even to revenge fuch an infult by 
carrying the war into the heart of his dominions. The determined Spirit, and the general 
fermentation which prevailed on this occafion, were chiefly owing to the indefatigable 
exertions of the lord of Lefcun, whofe active genius and intriguing difpofition rendered 
him a worthy opponent of the artful and hypocritical Lewis. This nobleman had en- 
deavoured to incite to an unanimity of fentiment and aclion, the courts of Guienne^ 
Brittany, A rragon, Savoy and Burgundy, whole united efrbrts might threaten France 
with deftruction on every fide. But in Guienne, where oppofition might have been 
leaft expected, he experienced contradicTions which his utmoft zeal and abilities were 
fcarcely able to overcome. Colette de Jambes, lady of Monforeau, being jealous of the 
minifter's influence and power, had contrived to form a party againft him, at the head 
of which was the lord of Malicorne, the duke's principal favourite. This lady, who, 
if the accounts of contemporary writes may be credited, was, both in mental and per- 
fonal endowments, the moft accomplished woman of the age, had, at a very early pe- 
riod of her life, been married to Lewis d'Amboife, Vilcount of Thouars; but, after her 
hufband's death, fhe had conceived an attachment for the duke of Guienne, bv whom 
She had two daughters. As the chief object of Lefcun's plan was to procure a wi/e for 
the duke, it is not to be wondered at that fhe Should have raifed up every oppofition to 
it in her power ; that minister, however, Seemed to acquire frefh zeal from the ob- 
stacles which he had to encounter, and perSevered, in the purSuit of his Scheme, with 
aftoniShing diligence. Lewis, on his Side, made his troops advance, and gave his final 
orders to his generals ; Uammartin was to make an irruption into the duchy on the 
fide of Gafcony, CruSfol on the fide of Saintonge, and Tanneguy du Chatel on the fide 
of Poitou. 

'4-CpipinM.. Bglcar, Bift. de Languedoc, par Dom Vaifletce. Chroauq., Scandal. Cabinet dc Louis XI. 
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While afFairs were in this critical fituation, and the flames of war were ready to ex- 
tend from one extremity of the kingdom to the other, while the formidable oppofition 
which Lewis had reafon to expect in Guienne, haddifabled him from putting the other 
parts of his dominions in a proper ftate of defence, and while that monarch had jufl: 
caufe to fear the united attacks of three powerful enemies ; an event occurred fo Unex- 
pected and myfterious, that it could not fail to be afcribed to the infernal machinations 
of a prince, to whom it was productive of fuch fignal advantages. Intelligence was 
received in the French army that the lady of Monforeau was at the point of death, and 
that the duke of Guienne was alfo dangeroufly ill. It has always been believed that 
they were both poifoned by eating a peach which had been previoufly prepared for the 
purpofe ; and that John Faure de Vercors or Verfois, a Benedictine monk, abbot of 
Saint John d'Angeli; and an officer of the duke's houlhold, named Henry de la Roche, 
were the authors, or rather the inftruments employed in the perpetration of this crime. 
It appears, however, that, immediately after its commiflion, no fufpicions were enter- 
tained of them, as the monk continued in favour, and was even appointed one of the 
executors of the lady of Monforeau ; but, it mull not be forgotten that he wrote to the 
king on the fubject, informing him that his brother had but a few hours to live, as ap- 
pears from a letter written by Lewis to the count of Dammartin 7S . 

In proportion as the duke of Guienne grew weaker, his ardour for the accomplifhment 
of his plans encreafed: he difpatched couriers to his allies; put his towns and fortreffes 
in a proper ftate of defence, and iflued orders for the immediate collection 6f his 
troops in every part of his appanage. Fearful of being abandoned at this critical period, 
he exacted a new oath of allegiance from his officers, by which they bound themfelves 
to ferve him againft all men, not excepting the king. Many of them, however, fen- 
fible of his approaching end, refufed to take the oath, and haftencd to make their peace 
with Lewis. 

A. D. 1472.] The king, who only wanted to gain time, fent frefh ambaffadors to 
the duke of Burgundy, with a propofal to fubmit the difference between them to arbi- 
tration ; and with an offer to accept the pope's legate as the umpire. He, at the fame 
time, endeavoured to intimidate the duke of Brittany, who was ftrengthening the forti- 
fications of his towns, and arming his fubjects. But Francis fent a fpirited anfwer to 
the king, reproaching him with his duplicity, and his infidious attempts to dillurb the 
tranquillity of his dominions; after which he conjured the duke of Burgundy not to 
difappoint the hopes of his allies by any farther delays. 

Lewis, informed of thefe folicitations, and perceiving, by the duke of Burgundy's 
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preparations, that he might expect to be immediately attacked, feiit orders to his pleni- 
potentiaries to accede to any terms which Charles might wifh to impofe. A treaty was 
accordingly concluded, by which the king confented to reftore the towns of Amiens, 
Saint-Quentin, Montdidier, and Roye, to the duke of Burgundy ; and to give up to him 
the conftable, and the count of Nevers, a prince of the houfe of Burgundy, but an 
avowed enemy to the reigning branch, which had defpoiled him of a part of his pof- 
feffions: the duke, on his fide, confented to renounce all alliance with the dukes of 
Guienne and Brittany. Neither party had the fmalleft intention of fulfilling the terms 
of this agreement; the object of Charles was to get poflefTion of the towns which had 
been taken from him, after which he meant publickly to declare, that he pardoned the 
conftable, and the count of Nevers, and therefore expected that the king would be 
equally indulgent to the dukes of Brittany and Guienne, otherwife he fhould march to 
their relief. The intention of Lewis was only to gain time, and, immediately after his 
brother's death, to declare that he did not think himfelf bound to keep his word with 
a prince who had not dealt openly with him. 

The treaty was no fooner figned than Charles demanded immediate polTeflion of the 
towns which were to be reftored to him ; but the plenipotentaries not being authorized 
to comply with his demand, advifed him to make his army advance to the frontiers, and 
to fend fonie confidential fervant to the king, to exact from him an oath toobfervc the 
treaty, and to procure the necefTary orders for the evacuation of the places in queftion ; 
but, the lord of Quingei, who was intrufted with this commiffion, was unable to obtain 
any fatisfactory anfwer from Lewis, who continued to put him oft' from day to day. 
The duke of Guienne was, by this time, at the point of death, and the natural goodnefs 
of his difpofition led him, in his laft moments, to difmifs all fentiments of hatred from 
his mind, and to afk from his brother the fame forgivenefs of injuries which he fo wil- 
lingly extended to him : he appointed Lewis his fole legatee, earneflly befeeching him to 
confirm a few legacies which he had bequeathed to fome old fervants of approved fidelity. 
His daath fpread confiernation and alarm throughout his palace; and moft of thofe who 
had hitherto perfevercd in their attachment to the unfortunate prince, now courted the 
good graces of his tyrannical brother. Malicorne, his chief favourite, was the firft to 
convey the welcome tidings to Lewis, and to acquaint him with the laft requefts of his 
deceafed mafter. Lefcun, however, perfifted in his hatred of a monarch, whom he had 
How but too great realon to dcteft ; he had difcovered the afTaffins of the prince, and 
thrown them into irons, when finding their infamy detected, they confefTed their guilt, 
and openly accufed the king of having inftigated them to the commiffion of the dreadful 
deed. Lefcun being compelled to quit Guienne, took the two criminals with him to 
Brittany, where he delivered them to the duke, with this folemn exhortation : '< In 
" order to revenge the beft of matters, and moft faithful of friends, I refign into your 
44 hands thefe traitors, who have bafely taken away the life of their lawful prince, in 
44 the hope that you will make a fignal example of them. Think on what you owe 
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w to the memory of a prince who fo richly deferved your friendfhip: his foul now de- 
«•' mantis from God an exemplary vengeance on thefe his arfaffins ; may he fee, from the 
M manfions of the dead, in what manner I fulfil my engagements !" w They fhall have 
" the reward they merit," replied the duke ; " and would that thofe who urged them 
''to the commiflion of the crime were equally in my power ; they fhould not eafily 
** efcape. 

Lewis, pretending that hy his brother's death he was rcleafeel from the neceflity of fulfil- 
ling the engagements which his plenipotentiaries had contracted with the duke of Bur- 
gundy, now openly declared to the lordof Quingei, that he fhould not confirm atreaty, 
in the conclufion of which the duke had difplayed a want of candour, and betrayed the 
mod pernicious defigns 76 . Charles, enraged at the idea of having thusfuffered himfelf to 
be deceived by the fhallow arts of his rival, gave a full fcope to his refentment, and pub- 
lifhed a violent manifefto, in [which he recapitulated the particulars of the plot, which, at 
the king's inftigation, had been- formed againft his life, by his natural brother, Baldwin, 
John de Chaffa, and John d'Arfon ; he added, that Lewis, perfifting in his infamous 
defigns of deftxoying all the princes of the blood-royal of France, had juft caufed his 
brother to be put to death, by poijon, witchcraft, and diabolical invocations, as was proved" 
by the confeflion of the two culprits whom he had leduced. For thefe two attempt*, 
purfued the duke, one againft the firft peer of the realm, the other againft the firft prince 
of the blood, he deferves to be pronounced guilty of homicide; of high-treafon againft 
the crown, the princes of the blood, and the public welfare ; a traitor, a parricide, and* 
an idolatoT; each of thefe afTertions he fupported by quotations from the fcriptures, froirr 
the Decretals* and from the fathers of the church ; and he concluded by exhorting all 
chriftian princes to unite their arms againft this common enemy. 

This manifefto, however, which was diftributed in every town in the kingdom, 
produced but little. effect. Lewis, intent on the reduction of Guienne, did not 
deign to anfwer it; and he even fufFered the long fpace of eighteen months to 
elapfe, before he adopted any meafures for clearing himfelf from the heavy accufa- 
tions which had been preferred againft him. At the expiration of that period, he 
appointed commiflioners to try the two criminals, who were ftill confined in the Breton 
prifons ; but while they were engaged in the inveftigation of this infamous tranfadVion r 
the abbot of Saint John d'Angeli was found dead in his cell, with evident marks of vio- 
lence about his perfon ; what became of the other culprit, Henry de la Roche, is not 
known ; nor have any of the proceedings of the commiflioners, nor the other examina- 
tions of the criminals, been preferved. It was commonly believed, however, that the 
king had not fcrupled to conceal the firft crime, by the perpetration of a fecond, and 
every part of his conduct, no lefs than his character, tended to confirm this belief. It 
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was juftly obferved, that he had made no attempt to juftMfy himfelf till after he had ef- 
fected a reconciliation with the duke of Brittany, and had drawn the lord of Lefcuri 
into his fervice ; and that the criminals had difappeared at fuch a critical period, it was 
impofliblc to fuppofe they had died a natural death. It was likewife remarked, that 
Lewis d'Amboife, one of the commiffioners, was, foon after, promoted to the bifliopric 
of Albi ; and that Peter de Saciergcs, who had officiated as fecretary to the commiffion, 
was made a mafter of requefls. It muft be confeffed that all thefe circumftances amount 
only to a prefumptive evidence, but then the prefumption is fo ftrong, that, combined 
with the known difpofition of Lewis, and other confiderations which naturally pre- 
fent themfelves to the mind, it appears to us irrefiftible. Brantome relates a ftory 
which, were it better authenticated, would fettle the matter beyond all poffibility of 
difpute: he pretends, that the fecret of this murder was difcovered by means of a fool 
who had lived with the duke of Guienne, and on his death had been taken into the 
king's fervice. " This good king," fays the jovial hiftorian, " being one day at Cleri 
V repeating his prayers and orifons at the fhrine of the Virgin, whom he called his good 
W patronefs, and none being prefent at the time except this fool, who was at a little dif- 
tance from the king, and whom his majefty believed to be fo ftupid, fo vain, and fo 
foolifh, that he could pay no attention to any thing that was faid, he proceeded thus 
to pray aloud — Ah! my good lady, my little miftrefs, my great friend, in whom I 
• have always placed my truft, I befeech you to pray to God for me, and to become my 
4* advocate with him, to intreat him to pardon me my brother's death, whom I caufed 
%l to be poifoned by that wicked abbot of Saint John : to you, my good patronefs and mif- 
" trefs, I confefs my crime." It is needlefs to comment on the improbability of this 
ftory, which Biantomc acknowledges to have received from an old canon of eighty, who 
had, himfelf, heard it from another perfon ; but if it does not tend to the confirmation 
of the king's guilt, it certainly does not diminifh its probability. 

After his brother's death, Lewis entered Guienne, which he reduced without the 
finally oppofition 77 - ; the inhabitants of the different townsonly ftipulating for the pre-, 
fcrvation of their privileges. Thefe the king chearfully confirmed, it being a maxim with 
him to favour the growth of the municipal government, which he juftly confidered as 
the firft cauie of the humiliation of the ariftocracy. He even granted permiffion to the 
inhabitants of Rochelle to carry on a free trade with the Englifli and the other enemies 
of the ftate, a privilege which might tend to the introduction of a neutral power, and the 
eftablifhment of an independent republic in the heart of the monarchy. He again made 
ihe city of Bourdeaux the feat ot the parliament, which, on the ceflion of Guienne to his 
brother, had been transferred to Poitiers; and finding his prefence neceflary in another 
quarter, he even concluded aji accommodation with the count of Armagnac, and co»r 
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fented to leave him in poffeffion of that part of his territories to winch he had been lately 
reftored by the duke of Guienne. He then appointed the lord of Beaujeu, governor of 
the province, and marched towards Brittany with an army of fifty thoufand men. 

The duke of Brittany, though he had fpared no pains to put his dominions rn a pro- 
per ft ate of defence, ftill found himfelf unable to cope with an enemy fo powerful as 
Lewis ; and as he was in daily expectation of a ftrong reinforcement from England, he 
refolved to propofe a fhort truce to the French monarch, during which, he obferved, 
effectual means for a final accommodation might be adopted. The Ifirl'g, conicious of 
his fuperiority in the arts of negotiation, accepted the propofal ; not perceiving, that 
by that means he would lofe the favourable moment for action, and that his enemy 
was only feeking to gain time in order to facilitate the reception of thole fuccours which 
he expected from his allies. 

The duke of Burgundy, meanwhile, had fpread devaftation thoughout the fertile pro- 
vince of Picardy ; with an army of eighty-thoufand men h? had patted the Somme, and' 
inverted the town of Nelle 7S , whofe inhabitants maffacred the herald which he had 
fent to fummon them to furrender. In revenge for this barbarous act, Charles, after 
he had reduced the place, inhumanly ordered the garrifon and citizens to be maffacred, 
without diftinction of age or fex ; fome few, who had efcaped the rage of the foldiery, 
had their right hands cut off, and were fent, in that fituation, to the king ; after which 
the town was reduced to allies. * 

The garrifons of Roye and Montdidier, terrified by the fate of their fellow foldiers, 
refigned thofe towns to the victor, whofe next attempts were directed againft Beauvais. 
That place, though deftitute of troops, refifted his efforts ; and neither the demolition 
of the fuburbs, nor the formidable force of the enemy, could induce the brave citizens 
to furrender. Even the women here performed prodigies of valour ; they lined the 
walls in thofe parts which were moft open to attack, and expofed themfelves to every 
kind of danger. One of thefe heroines forced a ftandard from the enemy, and bore it 
off in triumph to the town. This vigorous and unexpected defence gave time for the 
arrival of troops, which was facilitated by the negjedt of Charles completely to inveft the 
place. The duke was now foiled in every attack; a ftrong body of forces, detached by 
the king, under the conduct of Dammartin, haraffed his troops, and intercepted his 
convoys; and, after a general affault, in which he was repulled with the lofs of one 
hundred and twenty killed, and one thoufand wounded 79 , he raifed the fiege, entered 
the country of Caux, feized the towns of Eu, and Saint Vallery, delivered Longueville 
to the flames, and extended his devaluations as far as the gates of Rouen, before which. 

7 8 Meyer— Commines — J_e Grand — Chron. Scand. — Cabinet Satyr. 79 Commines. 
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city he remained four days, in order to fulfil his engagement with the duke -of Brittany, 
who had appointed that fpot for the junction of the two armies. 

While the duke was thus employed in committing devaluations in Normandy, the 
garrifons of Amiens and Saint Quentin had penetrated into the heart of his dominions, 
and laid wane the country with fire and fword. The war, too, raged with equal vio- 
lence in Champagne and Burgundy : the count of Roufli, eldeft fon to the conftable, 
who commanded the duke's army at the fame time that his father was placed at the head 
of the French troops, carried defolation into the environs of Tonnerre, Joigny, Troyes, 
and Langres, burning all the towns and villages which fell into his hands. The duchy 
of Burgundy was expofed to fimilar depredations from the dauphin of Auvergne, who 
commanded for the king in that quarter; and fuch were the acts of violence committed 
on either fide, that an ancient chronicler obferves, the French and Rurgundians, mad 
with rage, were lefs eager to make conquefts, than intent on mutual deftruction 80 . 
The duke of Burgundy, urged by the folicitations of his fubjects, the ravage of his pro- 
vinces, the dearth of provifions which prevailed in his army, and his defire of inflicting 
vengeance on the confiahle for facking his towns, at length found himfelf compelled to 
leave Normandy, and return to the banks of the Somme, where he reviewed his army, 
which had fuftered fo much in this fruitlefs expedition, as to be wholly inadequate to any 
enterprize of importance. 

Lewis, in reward of the valour and fidelity difplayed by the citizens of Beauvais, to 
whom he chiefly afcribed the fuccefs of this campaign, granted them privileges equal, if 
not fuperior, to thofe which were enjoyed by the nobility" : he allowed them to hold 
fiefs, and rere-fiefs, exempt from the ufual contributions, and from all the fervices at- 
tached to that fpecies of pofleflion ; he accorded them a general exemption from all im- 
ports whatever, except fuch as they might levy thcmfelves for the fupport and repair of 
their fortifications ; and he allowed them a total freedom of choice in the election of their 
municipal officers. The women, who had fignalized their courage and fidelity, in, at leaft, 
an equal degree with the men, were not forgotten; it was ordained, that, at an annual 
left ival to be celebrated at Beauvais, in' honour of Saint Angadrefme, whofe relics had 
been expofed on the walls during the fiege, the women fliouhl take precedency of 
the men, both in the proceflion and at church; that, as well during this ceremony, as 
at any other time they chofc, they might wear filks, furs, and belts of gold ; orna- 
ments which had hitheito been confined by the laws to people of diftinction, and 
which the citizen's wives had been long anxious to acquire the privilege of wearing; 
and, laftly, Lewis granted to Jane Fourquet, the young heroine who had taktm the ftan- 
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dard from the enemy, and to Colin Pilon, whom fhe had juft married, a total exemp- 
tion from taxes throughout the kingdom. 

The truce between the king and the duke of Brittany having expired, Lewis entered 
the dominions of Francis, and reduced Chantoce, Machecou, and Ancenis 81 . He then 
advanced as far as Pouanc6, and offered battle to the duke, who was alike unwilling to 
rifk an action, and to conclude a peace. Being compelled, however, by his fubjedts to 
fue for an accommodation, he appointed Souplainville and DefefTarts, two friends of the 
lord of Lefcun, who ftill governed the councils of Brittany, to treat with the king. 
Lewis, who was anxious to attach Lefcun to his intereft, from the conviction that he 
then lhould have nothing to apprehend from the fide of Brittany, gave the deputies a 
carte-blanche for themfelves and their friends. Lefcun afked and obtained the govern- 
ment of one half of the duchy of Guienne ; the county of Comminges ; the order of 
Saint Michael ; a penfion of fix thoufand livres, and a gratification of twenty-four 
thoufand crowns. Souplainville procured for himfelf a prefent of fix thoufand crowns, 
and a penfion of twelve hundred livres ; with the offices of mayor of Bayonne, bailiff 
of Montargis, and fome other places of authority in Guienne. DefefTarts was appointed 
bailiff of Meaux, mafter of the rivers and forefts in Champagne and Brie, with an an- 
nual penfion of twelve hundred livres, and an immediate gratification of four thoufand 
crowns. The duke of Brittany, himfelf, obtained a penfion either of fixty or eighty 
thoufand livres, for authors differ as to the fum; and, on thefe conditions he concluded 
a truce for a year, and confented to leave the towns which Lewis had reduced in the 
poffeffion of that monarch, till fuch time as a final treaty of peace fhould be figned. 
The only ftipulation which he made in favour of his ally, the duke of Burgundy, was, 
that he fhould be allowed to accede to this truce if he chofe it; and of this privilege 
Charles was induced, by the ftate of his army, and by fome other confiderations, fo far 
to avail himfelf, as to confent to a cefTation of arms for a few months. 

About this period Philip de Commines, the hiftorian, quitted the court of Burgundy, 
and entered the fervice of Lewis 83 , as he has neglected to explain, in his memoirs, the 
reafons for this defertion of a mafter who had loaded him with honours and rewards, and 
to whofe family he was indebted for the diftincYion which he enjoyed, his conduct is 
juftly expofed to the charge of ingratitude. 

A. D. H73-] *^he fuccefs of the king's arms during the laft campaign, had by no 
means refcored tranquillity to France. The count of Armngnac, undifmayed by his for^» 
mer difgrace, obferving that the king was engaged in Brittany, that the duke of Bur- 
gundy was fufFered to ravage Picardy and Normandy, and the king of Arragon was pre- 
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paring to attack the county of Rouffillon, thought the moment favourable for obtaining 
pofleffion of Ledtoure, which was then regarded as the key to Guienne and Gafcony. 
For this purpofe he corrupted fome of the officers of the garrifon, by whofe means he 
fecured the place and its governor, the lord of Beaujeu, whom Lewis., had appointed his 
lieutenant-general in Guienne. 

At the fame time, the king of Arragon made an irruption into Rouffillon, and exhorted 
his old fubjects to fhake off the French yoke, and return to .their lawful fovereign. The 
citizens of Perpignan, moved by his exhortations, flew to arms, and compelled du Lau, 
the governor of the province, to fhut himfelf up in the citadel. The example of the 
capital was followed by feveral other towns ; Elne, Argiles, and Canet expelled their 
garrifons, and Salies, Collioure, and the citadel of Perpignan, were foon the only places 
that remained in poffeffion of the French.. 

The uneafinefs which Lewis experienced on the receipt of this news, was farther en- 
creafed by intelligence, that the duke of Alencon, a prince of the blood, and father-in- 
law to the count of Armagnac, had entered into a negociation with the duke of Bur- 
gundy, for furrendering to that prince all the towns and fortreffes he poffeffed in Nor- 
mandy and Maine; a meafure which, had it taken effect, muft have been attended with 
the moft ferious confequences. In this delicate conjuncture, Lewis was at a lofs how to 
act ; his firft care, however, was to perfuade the duke of Burgundy to prolong the truce 
for a year, which he effected, with fome difficulty, through the mediation of the duke 
of Brittany, whofe good offices he had fecured by the voluntary reftitution of the town 
of Ancenis, and by the payment of one quarter of his yearly penfion. 

Another enemy which Lewis had to encounter, was Nicholas d'Anjou, duke of Lor- 
raine, and titular duke of Calabria, who had been affianced to theprincefs Anne, daugh- 
ter to the king, but, who having conceived a difguft at the conduct of Lewis, in offer- 
ing the hand of his deftined bride to the duke of Guienne, had retired into Flanders ; 
where Charles had fought to attach him to his intereft by making him a tender of his 
cfanghtcr, the fole heirefs to all his dominions. The king, however, was freed from ail 
apprehenfions from that quarter, by the death of Nicholas, who expired fuddenly, not 
without fufpicions of having been poifoned. 

Immediately after the prolongation of the truce, the king fecured the perfon of the duke 
of Alencon, whom he delivered into the hands of the parliament of Paris. But the count 
of Armagnac was a more formidable enemy, fincc he had thrown a ftrong garrifon into the 
caftle of Lccioure, and made every preparation for an obftinate- defence. Lewis, not daring 
to leave his frontiers expofed to the attacks of the duke of Burgundy, employed the militia 
of the fouthern provinces to reduce the count ; but after that nobleman had fuftained a fiege 
of two months, the feafon being far advanced, and the king of Arragon having embraced 
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the opportunity to complete the reduction of Rouflillon, the king fent orders to his 
generals to open a negotiation with him. The terms required by the count, were 
thefe : he demanded a fafe conduct that he might appear at court, and juftify himfelf to 
the king, with regard to the crimes of which he was accufed ; fuch an eftablifhment for 
the countefs, his wife, as would enable her to live in a manner fuitable to her rank and 
birth^ a general amnefty for all his followers and partizans ; and a confirmation of the 
privileges of the citizens and other inhabitants of Lectoure. Thefe conditions were 
immediately accepted by cardinal Jouffroi, bifhop of Albi, who commanded the expe- 
dition, and, in order to give the greater folemnity to the agreement, that prelate is faid 
to have broken a confecrated wafer, one half of which he gave to the count, and the 
other he fwallowed himfelf. Every thing being thus arranged, they were proceeding 
to fulfil the articles of the capitulation, when the king's troops, profiting by the fecvi- 
rity of the garrifon, entered the town, and forced their way to the count's houfe, where 
one Gorgias maflacred him with his poniard. For this abominable a£r. of treachery, 
which Lewis himfelf had doubtlefs commanded, that execrable tyrant rewarded the 
aflaflin with a filver cup filled with money, and a commiffion in his own guards. The 
countefs of Armagnac, and her female attendants, were ftripped by a brutal foldiery; the 
hoafes of the citizens were pillaged-; their wives and daughters ravifhed ; and the old 
men and children inhumanly maffacred ; after which the town was reduced to allies. 
That nothing might be wanting to complete the horror of the fcene, the countefs, who 
was pregnant, was dragged to the caftle of Buzet, where the favages compelled her 
to fwallow a noxious draught, calculated to deftroy the infant in her womb ; and which, 
in the fhort fpace of two days, put a period to her own exiftence. Several of the count's 
partizans were afterwards brought to the fcafFold. 

After the death of the count of Armagnac, Lewis made a fruitlefs attempt to recover 
the county of Rouflillon ; foiled by the talents and courage of the old king of Arragon, he 
was compelled to accept a truce for two months; and, after throwing fupplies into the 
^citadel of Perpignan, and the towns ofSalies and Callioure, the army returned to France. 

The duke of Burgundy had been induced to confent to the prolongation of the truce 
-with France, by an opportunity which prefented itfelf at that time for extending his 
dominions on the fide of the Rhine 8+ . From Sigifmond, the prodigal and voluptuous 
:duke of Auftria, he acquired, for the fum of eighty thoufand German florins, the coun- 
ty of Ferrette or Pfirt, and the Landgraviate of Alface, fubjeft to redemption by that 
prince or his heirs ; and, by the will of Arnou, duke of Gueldres, he fucceeded to that 
duchy, and to the county of Zutphen, to the prejudice of Adolphus, who, on account 
*of his unnatural conduct, had been difinherited by his father. . 

Rifloire de Lorraine par Dom Calmet— Haroei Annal. Brabant, 
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Lewis profited bv this interval of repofe to marry his two daughters ; Anne, the eld- 
eft, who had been affianced to the duke of Loriaine, he gave to Peter of Bourbon, lord 
of Beaujeu, and prefumptive heir to the duke of Bourbon. The youngeft, Mary, who 
was greatly inferior to her fifter, both in perfonal and mental endowments, married the 
duke of Orleans, the firft prince of the blood, to whom me had been promifed in her 
infancy. Each of the princefies had one hundred thoufand crowns affigned them fcr 
their marriage portion, 

During a fruitlefs negocintion for a peace that was opened between Lewis and the 
duke of Burgundy, the conftable perceiving the impoflibility of a perfect reconciliation 
between fuch inveterate rivals, refolved to make fome attempt towards the eftablifh- 
nient of that independence to which he had fo long afpired. With this view he had 
the audacity to expel the king's troops from the town of Saint Quentin, of which he 
was governor, to introduce a garrifon of his own, and to exact an oath of allegiance 
from the inhabitants. Lewis, enraged at the rebellious conduct of this powerful fubject, 
immediately fupprefted his penfions, and feized on all the eftates which he poflefled in 
France; but, on cool reflection, thefe proceedings appeared to him imprudent, fince they 
might force the conftable to claim the protection of the duke of Burgundy; he, there- 
fore, determined to temporize, and exprefled a willingnefs to liften to the conftable's 
juftification. Saint Paul then informed him, by letter, that having detected a corre- 
ipondence between the duke of Burgundy and the garrifon of Saint Quentin, the only 
mode that occurred to him of prefcrving the place froin the attempts of the enemy, was 
to take polTeffion of it himfclf, and garrifon it with troops and officers on whofe fidelity 
he could rely. Lewis, pretending to be a dupe to this artifice, endeavoured to draw the 
conftable to court, by fending him word that he wiflied to confult him on matters of the 
higheft importance. But Saint Paul was too well acquainted with the king's dilpofi- 
tion to fall into the fnare ; he declined the interview, and entered into a private 
negotiation with the dukes- of Burgundy and Brittany, and with fome of the difcontented 
nobility of France. 

^. D. 1474. ] At the commencement of this year, one John Hardy had formed a plan 
for poifoning the king, at the inftigation, it is faid, of Ithier, a rich merchant, who 
had formerly been in the fervice of the duke of Guienne, but, fince the death of that 
prince, had retired into Flanders. Two of the king's domeftics, to whom Hardy had 
applied for affiftance in the profecution of his fcheme, revealed it to Lewis, arul the cri- 
minal was accordingly tried by the municipal officers of Paris, who fentenced him to be 
quartered alive. Soon after this event, the truce between the king and the duke of Bur-r 
gundy was prolonged to the firft of May, 1475. 

The prolongation of this truce alarmed the king of Arragon, with whom Lewis had 
lately concluded a fraudulent treaty, which he refolved to break on the firft favourable 
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opportunity that fhould occur. In order to found his intentions, the Arragonian mo- 
narch fent ambaffadors to France, to complain of the conduct of the French governors, 
who were guilcy of continual' infractions of the treaty; and, if they fhouhl find it im- 
poffible to obtain redre-fs, they were then to aflert the claims of Arragon to Roufiillon 
and Cerdagna. Lewis refufed an audience to thefe ambafTadors, and referred them to a 
council whom he had appointed to receive their complaints. The council, in compli- 
ance with the inftructions they had received, put them off from time to time, on the 
molt frivolous pretexts, and, in fhort, convinced them, by their conduct, that the chief 
object of their embaffy mult remain unaccomplished. Finding this to be the cafe, they 
proceeded to enforce the pretenfions of their maJter to the difputed territories. The 
counties of Roufiillon and Cerdagna had always — they o'oferved — formed a part of the 
kingdom of Arragon, till the treaty of 1462, when they had been firft ceded to the king 
of France, on condition that he fhould pay the Arragonian monarch the fum of three 
hundred thoufand crowns, and fupply him with fix hundred lances, and a fuitable train 
of artillery, tidl fuch time as he fhould have completed the reduction of Catalonia ; that 
the king of France, however, had not only neglected to fulfil this laft part of the agree- 
ment, but had even fomented the revolt of the Catalonians, and openly fent fuccours to 
John of Anjou, duke of Lorraine, who had placed himfelf at the head of the rebels. 

Thefe were facts that would not admit of confutation ; but Lewis was neither to be. 
fwayed by reafon or juftice, in oppofition to the fuggeflions of intereft. The ambafTa- 
dors therefore were difmifTed, but means were found to detain them on the road, till 
fuch time as a French army had entered Rouffilion, and reduced the town of Elne, the 
governor of which they beheaded. They then took Figuieres, and proceeded to invert 
the ftrong town of Perpignan. 

Frefh conferences were now opened between the king and the duke of Burgundy; 
and their plenipotentiaries, having met at Bouvines, unanimoufly agreed to confider the 
conftahle as the chief obllacle to the conclusion of a peace ; it was he, they obferved, who, 
in order to gratify his own infatiate ambition, had been the firft promoter of the war for the 
public good ; it was he who had firft fuggefted the idea of a marriage between the duke of 
Guienneand the princefsof Burgundy; and it was he who had engaged the king to break 
the treaty of Peronne, by promifing to put him in poflefiion of Amiens and Saint 
Quentin: fince that time, they added, he had been ftudious to foment the animofity 
■which fubfifted between the king and the duke, by calumnious affertions, and by fa-lfe re- 
ports; a perfidious friend, a dangerous fpy, fertile in the invention of plots and ftrata- 
gems, he would never, they averred, permit the reftoration of peace and concord. His 
ruin was, therefore, refolved on; and Lewis, who had not forgotten his audacity, in the 
affair of Saint Quentin, chearfully confirmed the refolution of the plenipotentiaries. 
It was agreed that the king fhould cede to the duke of Burgundy, Saint Quentin, Ham, 
and Bohain ; and that the duke fhould, in return, fecure the conftable, and deliver him 
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wp to Lewis ; but notwithstanding every precaution that prudence could fuggeft for 
keeping fecret the principal object"~6f this negotiation, the conftablc gained intelligence 
of what was in agitation. He immediately wrote to the king, obferving, that the duke 
of Burgundy, enraged at his inability either to furprize or feduce him, was endeavouring 
to promote his ruin, but as it would be an eafy matter for him to juftify his conduct, 
he entreated the king not to force him to an involuntary acceptance of the duke's offers. 
Lewis, whofe fufpiciorrs were ever awake, imagined that the duke of Burgundy had, 
himfelf, informed the conftable of the object of their negotiation, in order to induce 
him to court his protection; and, under this impreffion, he difpatched a courier to his 
plenipotentiaries, ordering them to retract any offers they might have made ; and, at 
the fame time, he accepted the conftable's propofal for an interview, which accordingly 
took 'place, on a bridge, between La Fere and Noyon, where the fame precautions were 
adopted that had been employed to fo little purpofe, at the fatal conference on the bridge 
of Montereau. Lewis liftened with attention to the conftable's juftification of his own 
conduct, and pretending to be convinced by his arguments, he loaded that imperious 
vaffal with careffes, and permitted him to return. But the deep diflimulation of Lewis 
was not unmarked by the penetrating eye of Saint-Paul, who now plainly perceived 
that his deftruction was fully refolved on. He had but one means of averting the im- 
pending danger; which was, by furrendering the towns in his poffeflion to the duke of 
Burgundy, but in that cafe he muft have renounced his favourite project of independence, 
and have fubmitted to the mercy and caprice of a mafter to whom he had given juft 
•caufe for offence. The obftinate ftruggle which took place in his mind between fear 
and ambition, prevented him from adopting any decifive refolution. Three times did he 
invite the Burgundian troops to take poffeflion of Saint Quentin, and as often did he 
{hut the gates againft them. 

The duke of Alencon was now brought to trial by the parliament of Paris, and being 
Convicted of confpiring againft the ftate; of maintaining a criminal correfpondence with 
the enemies of the kingdom; of homicide; of confifcating the current coin of the 
realm ; and of an intent to deliver his towns to the duke of Burgundy ; he was pro- 
nounced guilty of high treafon, and condemned to die. — All his poffelfions were de- 
clared to be forfeited to the crown* 5 . His puniftiment, however, was changed into per- 
petual imprifonmcnt, and the greater part of his eftates were reftored to his fon, the 
count of Perche. The duke died in prifon, about two years after his trial. 

An infurrection of the people of Bourges, on account of an extraordinary tax for the 
repair and fupport of the fortifications of that city, though fpeedily quelled, alarmed the 
jealous and lufpicious temper of Lewis, who conceived it to be the effect of fome gene- 
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ral plan for overturning his government. He therefore cftabliflied an aimed inquifition 
in Bourges, the members whereof had full power of life and death over all the inhabi- 
tants, of whatever rank. ; and they were ftri&ly enjoined by Lewis, to be diligent in 
their fearch, and fevere in their punifliments ; the tyrant even deiignated fome of the 
principal citizens, who, he defired, might be hanged at the doors of their own houfes. 
Fortunately, the comrnifnoners- were more jufi and merciful than their fovereign ; fome 
few only of the infurgents were executed, though many of the inhabitants were ba- 
nifhed, and ftill more of them fined. The municipal officers were depofed ; and a 
mayor and twelve aldermen- chofen in their ftead ; the king referving. to himfelf the 
right of naming them, 

But the attention of Lewis was' foon called to objects of a more alarming nature, to 
dangers of greater magnitude, which threatened no lefs than the fubverhon of his 
throne, and the deftrudtion of the monarchy. We have already obferved, that imme- 
diately after the defeat of the Lancaftrians by Edward the Fourth, that monarch had 
propofed to aflift the duke of Burgundy in conquering the kingdom of France, but that 
the duke had then been induced to reject, the propofal, through fear of ■ offending the 
French nobility, with whom he had formed an alliance. This objection, however, be- 
ing now removed by the death of the duke of Guienne, the project was revived. Ed- 
ward, ftill ftimulated by a fpirit of revenge againft Lewis, for the affiftance which he had 
already afforded to the houfe of Lancafter, and urged byhisfears for the protection which 
he might ftill afford to the friends of that family, determined to attack his dominions; 
and, though the conduct of the duke of.Burgundy, during Edward's exile, had not been 
fuch as could infpire him with any fentiments of sfteem for that prince, the political 
interefts of their ftates proved the means of maintaining a clofe connection between 
them; and they agreed to unite their arms in making. a powerful invafion of France. 
A league was accordingly formed, in which Edward ftipulated to pafs the feas with an 
army exceeding ten thoufand men, and to make an incurflon into the territories of 
Lewis; Charles promifed to join him with all his forces ; the king of England was to 
lay claim to the crown of France, and to obtain, at leaft, the provinces- of Normandy 
and Guienne; while the duke was to acquire Champagne, and to exonerate all his do- 
minions- from the burthen of homage to the French monarch; and neither party was to 
make peace without the confent of the other 86 . 

The duke of Brittany alfo joined the league, and was to obtain the county of Poitou 
as his portion of the fpoil ; he required to be fupplied with a body of Englifh troops, 
to the amount of three thoufand ; and promifed to do more good to the caufe of the con- 
federates in one month, by the fecret correfpondence which he maintained in France, - 
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than the combined forces of England and Burgundy could effect in fix j for which pur- 
pofe, however, he deemed it neceffary to diffemble with Lewis 87 . The conftable, too, 
was not idle on this occafion ; he fecretly engaged to receive the EngHfh into Saint 
Qucntin, and into the other towns which he occupiedon the river Somme. 

If Charles had been as careful in the regulation of his own conduct, as he was in di- 
recting the future operations of his allies; if he had employed the interval of tranquil- 
lity allowed him by the truce in forming alliances with the neighbouring princes, in 
difciplining his troops, and in preparing magazines ; if, intent on his principal object, 
he had rejected all fchemes that were foreign from it; it is certain that France would 
have been expofed to the moll imminent danger, and that Lewis, in fpite of his courage 
and activity, muft, infallibly, have beenfubdued. Independent of the combined forces 
of England, Burgundy, andBrittanv, he had to dread the efforts of the conftable, whofe 
office, birth, fortune, and abilities, gave him a great influence over the minds of the 
French nobility. The duke of Bourbon was difcontented with the king, and was alfo 
the friend and ally of the houfe of Burgundy ; Rene d'Anjou, titular king of Sicily, af- 
cribing all his loffes and misfortunes to Lewis, had already conceived a defign of making 
Charles his heir ; the duke of Nemours was enraged at the humiliation he had lately ex- 
perienced, and at the affailination of his kinfman, the count of Armagnac; the duchefs 
of Savoy, filler to Lewis, allured by the hope of marrying her fon to the heirefs of Bur- 
gundy, had embraced the party of Charles, and had prevailed on the duke of Milan to 
follow her example; the king of Naples, whofe fon was at the court of Burgundy, 
•might be reckoned as another enemy ; and the king of Arragon, and his fon prince Fer- 
dinand, were actually at war with France. What forces could Lewis have oppofed to 
enemies thus numerous and powerful? His attempts to defend one province muft have 
left all the others open to attack ; the moll fplendid victory could only have fecuredthe 
prefervation of a town, while afingle defeat might have proved fatal to the monarchy. 
Charles, who was the foul of the confederacy, had it now in his power to decide on the 
fete of France; but, hurried away by the native impetuofity of his mind, and by his in- 
ordinate ambition, he had not courage to refill: the deceitful allurements of fortune : with 
a view to extend his dominions on the fide of Germany, and to forward the accomplifti- 
ment of his favourite project, the erection of his territories into a -kingdom, he under- 
took to rellorethe bifhopof Cologne, who had been depofed by the people S8 . This en- 
gaged him in a war with the whole Germanic body;- and the obllinate defence made by 
the ftrong town ofNuizon the Rhine, in the fiege of which his whole army was em- 
ployed, difabled him from fulfilling his treaty with Edward, and, of courfe, difconcerted 
all his projects, with regard to the conquelt of France. 

*3 Gamier. 88 Meyer. Annal. Flund. Harxi Annalcs Ducum Brabantte, ac tcmultuum Belgicorum. 
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Lewis, meanwhile, formed an alliance with the Swifs cantons, and promoted a recon- 
ciliation hetween them and Sigifmond, duke of Auftria, who was anxious to recover the 
county of Ferret te, and the Landgraviate of Alf.ice, which he had pledged to the duke 
of Burgundy. All the Imperial towns on the Upper Rhine joined this confederacy, 
and, as they had an evident intereft in preventing Charles from forming any eftablifti- 
ments in their vicinity, they fupplied Sigifmond with the fum that was requifite for the 
•redemption of his territories. Charles refufing to accept the money, the allies entered 
the county of Ferrette, and reflored it to the duke of Auftria; the Swifs then penetrated 
into Franche-Comte, defeated the provincial militia, took the towns of Blamont and 
Gramont by affault, and, after cutting in pieces a body of troops under the command of 
the count of Romont, a princs of the houfe of Savoy, returned to their mountains, 
laden with booty. 

A. D. T475 ] During thefe tranfacVions, th» king of England had been employed 
in making the moft formidable preparations for his projected enterprize, and in forming 
farther alliances in order to enfure its fuccefs. He concluded treaties with the emperor, 
and with Ferdinand, king of Sicily ; he alfo prolonged the truce with Scotland to the 
year 1515, and fecured the friendfhip of the Scots, by concluding a contract of marriage 
between their prince and his then youngeft daughter, the princefs Cecilia, both of them 
infants. All the neceflary preparations being, at length, completed, Edward failed from 
Sandwich about Midfummer, and landed fafe at Calais with a powerful army, confifting 
of fifteen hundred men at arms, and fifteen thoufand archers, attended by all the prin- 
cipal nobility of England. His firft ftep was to difpatch a herald to Lewis, to claim 
the crown of France, and to deliver him a defiance, in cafe of refufal. Lewis, inftead 
of fu fie ring his refentment to dictate an anfwer to the proud challenge he had received, 
rave the herald who brought it the moft cordial reception; he allured him that he en- 
tertained the higheft refpect for his matter, the king of England, who, he knew, had 
.been urged to undertake the prefent expedition by the duke of Burgundv, and the 
conftable ; whofe advice had been influenced by the moft interefted motives, and who 
would not fail to abandon their ally, the moment their own private views fhould be 
.gratified. Lewis then made the herald a prefent of three hundred crowns; and promifed 
him the fait her. fum of one thoufand, if he would employ his good offices in effecting 
an accommodation. The herald, who was a native of Normandy, won by the conde- 
fcenfion not lefs than the liberality of Lewis, readily promifed to promote his views to 
the utmoft of his power ; and advifed him to addrefs all his propofals for peace to the 
lords Howard and Stanley, who had great influence over Edward, and who were averfe 
•from his prefent conduct. The French monarch then committed the herald to the care 
of Philip de Commines, with a ftrict charge to fpare neither pains nor expence in 
making him contented with his reception. 
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ft ate of defence, and no refources were neglected which human forefight or activity 
"Could fupply. The army which he had fcnt into Rouflillon, was ftill engaged in the 
fiege of Pcrpignan, which would probably have refitted every attempt to reduce it, but 
for the death of Henry, king of Caftile, which called oft* the attention of the king of 
Arragou to another quarter The dreadful fituation to which the town was, by this 
time, reduced, may be conceived from the circumftancc of a woman, who, having loft 
one of her children by hunger, cut the body into pieces, and ufed it as the means of 
preferving her own life, and that of her remaining child 8 '. The inhabitants, unable 
any longer to fupport their complicated diftreffes, capitulated, and obtained the liberty, 
for fuch as lhould not chufe to remain in the town, to retire into the territories of the 
king of Arragon. Lewis, enraged at the refinance he had experienced, ordered the moft 
opulent citizens of Perpignan, and all the principal nobility in the eavirons, to be maf- 
facred; but Boufile, who had been appointed governor of the province, exerted, on this 
occafion, the humanity of a Chriftian, and the dignity of a man ; he peremptorily re- 
fufed to obey the orders of this vindictive and blood-thirfty tyrant ; and,, by a fpirited 
remonftrance, faved the deftined victims from unmerited deftruction. 

The king, by the reduction of Perpignan, being enabled to form a junction of his* 
forces, ordered his whole army to advance to the frontiers of Picardy ; where they 
fpeedily reduced the towns- of Tronquoi, Montdidier, Roie, Brai-upon-Somme, and Cor- 
bie. They then penetrated into the province of Artois, burnt a number of fortrelTes, 
and advanced to the very gates of Arras. The garrifon,. of that town, having made an- 
injudicious fully, fuftained a total defeat, and James de Saint- Paul, brother to the con- 
liable, was taken prifoner, with feveral other officers of rank. 

r 

Edward, in the mean time, had advanced into Picardy, expecting to be joined by the 
forces of the duke of Burgundy, according to the promifeof that prince j but the army 
■which Charles had led into Germany was, from the attacks- of the enemy, and from the 
hardfhips of a winter campaign, rendered wholly unfit for farther fervice. To pacify 
EdwAd, who was greatly difgufted with his conduct, the duke repaired in perfon to the 
Engliih camp, apologized for this breach of treaty, and affured him that the conftable 
would furrender to him the ftrongtown of St. Quentin ; but when the Englifh army ap- 
proached that place, Saint- Paul fired upon them from the ramparts, and, by an unexpected 
fally, put great numbers of them to death. The duke of Burgundy, who was ftill with the 
Engli/h army, being neither able to account for this fingular conduct of the conftable 
nor to fupport the fevere reproaches of the Englifh monarch, departed abruptly, and left 
Edward in atiolent rage, bellowing execrations on his treacherous allies, and expreffing 
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hi-, difgufl at an expedition from which he was not likely to derive either honour or 
emolument. 

During thefe tranfa&ions, a man arrived at Compiegne, from the Englifh camp, who 
aiked to fpeak with the king; he proved to be a lacquey in the fervice of the lord of 
Graftal, and having been the firft prifonerthat was taken, he was difmiffed, according t» 
a cuftom which then prevailed, without a ranfom. On quitting the camp, he had met 
the lords Howard and Stanley, who had given him fome money, and told him to re- 
commend them to the good graces of the king, his mafter, in cafe he fhould find an op- 
portunity of fpeaking to him. Proud of his commiffion, the man refolved on fulfilling 
it without delay ; and, immediately after his arrival at Compiegne, though the night 
was far advanced, he infilled on feeing Lewis ; but his requeft was refufed; and, being 
taken for a fpy, he was thrown into prifon. Lewis, however, having paid him a vifir, 
ordered him to be releafed, and determined to fend him as a herald to Edward. The 
man, whofe name was Merindot, having received his inftrucYions, and being provided 
with the drefs of a herald, which he was ordered not to put on till he fhould approach 
the Englifli camp, left, the object of his miffion being difcovered by the partizans of the 
duke of Burgundy, he fhould be prevented from proceeding, fet out on his journey. 
The prefent difpofition of Edward was highly favourable to the fuccefs of his negotia- 
tion; and he acquitted himfelf fo well, that that monarch was induced to hold a council 
in his camp, near Peronne, on the thirteenth of Auguft, in which the poverty of the 
army, the near approach of winter, and the treacherous neglect of his allies, were urged 
as ftrong incitements to the negociation of a truce ; and a commiffion was, accordingly, 
given to lord Howard and three others, for that purpofe. The admiral of France, Saint- 
Pierre, and the bifhop of Evreux, were appointed by the king to confer with the Eng- 
lifli plenipotentiaries. 

. Lewis, anxious to bring this affair to a fpeedy termination, ordered Doriole, who had 
fucceeded to the high office of Chancellor, on the death of Juvenal des Urfins, to affix 
the great feal to fix blank fheets of parchment, which he meant to employ for the pur- 
pofe of attaching Edward's chief minifters and counfellors to his intereft 90 . He then 
fent the chancellor, with Matthew Beauvarlct, and Michael Gaillard, to Paris, to pre- 
pare what money he wanted ; and thefe commiffioners obtained from the parliament all 
the different fums which had been lodged in that court till fuch time as the pretenfions 
of the various claimants could be eftablilhed; but they were obliged to enter into a pri- 
vate obligation to reflore thein whenever they fhould be called upon for that purpofe. The 
prefidents of the parliament alfo borrowed, in their own names, of James Erlan, two 
tboufand crowns, which tliey delivered to the commifiioners, who pledged themfelves 
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for the repayment of the money before the fTiil of October following. Thefe facts, 
with many others of a fhnilar nature which occur in the Hillory of I* ranee, prove that 
the king never borrowed money in his own name; and that thofe whom he appointed 
to borrow for him, were obliged to become fecurity for the re-paymenr, and actually to 
pay the money, if the king neglected to pay it himfelf. By this means the ft ate never 
contracted any debts. 

As Lewis was refclved on peace, the plenipotentiaries experienced no obftrucYion in 
the accomplifhment of their tafk ; and a truce, for feven years, was concluded on the 
nineteenth of Auguft, on fuch terms as the Englifh chofe to prefcribe, which certainly 
were not very honourable to Lewis. It was ftipulated — That the king cf France 
fhould pay the fum of feventy-five thoufand crowns to the king of England, within 
fifteen days ; that he fhould, moreover, pay him fifty thoufand crowns a-year, during 
their joint lives; that the dauphin of France, when of age, fhould marry the princeft 
Elizabeth, one of Edward's daughters ; and that Edward fhould withdraw his army 
from France, as foon as he fhould have received the feventy-five thoufand crowns. In 
this truce fuch of the allies as chofe to accede to it were comprehended 9r . By one ar- 
ticle of the treaty, Lewis engaged to pay Edward fifty thoufand crowns, for the releafe 
of Margaret of Anjou; in confequence of which, that unfortunate ptincefs was fufFered 
to return to her native country, where fhe pnfled the remainder of her days in tranquil 
privacy, till the year 1482, when (he died. This act of generofity would reflect ho- 
nour on Lewis, did not his fubfequent conduct to the relations of Margaret, afford juft 
grounds for believing that he was entirely fwayed by motives of intereft ?*I 

When every point had been thus amicably adjufted, an interview took place between 
the two monarchs, on a bridge over the Somme, at Pequigni, near Amiens, in the center 
whereof a ftrong barrier was erected, and where fuch other precautions were adopted, as 
the treacherous fpirit of the times feemed to juftify. Edward and Lewis here fwore, in 
the molt folemn manner, to a ftrict obfervance of the treaty: after which, thev pafTed 
fome^time in friendly and familiar converfation. 

Lewis was not only anxious to acquire the friendfhip of Edward, but the confidence 
of the Engli/h nation, and of the chief perfons in the Englifh court. With this view 
he was profufe in the diftribution of prefents; he beftowed annual penfions, to the 
amount of fixtcen thoufand crowns, on feveral of Edward's favourites-; on lord Haft- 
ings, one of two thoufand crowns; on the lords Howard, Stanley, and others, in pro- 
portion; and thefe noblemen were not afhamed thus to receive the wages of corruption 
f'rorn a foreign potentate. Lord Haflings, indeed, refufed for lome years, to give a re- 
s' 1 Rymer's Feed, tom.xii. p. 51, 11. 9* Gamier, torn, xviii. p. 161. 
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eeipt for his pcnfion; that no proof of his infamy might be preferred in the public rcgilters 
©f France. -As the two armies, after the conelufion- of the truce, remained fome days 
in the vicinity of each other, Lewis fent the Englifh troops a prefent of three hundred 
cart-loads of the beffc wine his country produced ; he likewife admitted them freely int:> 
Amiens, the place of his refidence, where he defrayed all their charges, ordering every 
innkeeper to fupply them with whatever they fhould require, without exacting any 
payment. In confequence of this indulgence, they flocked thither in fuch multitude::, 
that aboye nine thoufand of them were once in the town at the fame time, when they 
might have eafily fecurcd the king's perfon ; but Lewis concluding, from their diflblute 
manner of living, that no danger was to be apprehended, was careful not to betray tha 
final left figns of fufpicion or miflrufi ; and when Edward, informed of this diforder, de- 
fired him to fhut the gates againft them, he replied, that he never would confent to 
exclude the Englifh from any place where he redded ; but that Edward, if he plcafed, 
might recal them, and fix his own officers at the gates of Amiens to prevent their 
return 93 »- 



The extreme eagcrnefs of Lewis to acquire the confidence arid friend/hip of the Eng* 
lifli, had induced him to make fome imprudent advances, which afterwards caufed him 
no final 1 trouble to evade. During the conference on the bridge of Pequigni, lie told 
Edward, that he fhould be glad to>be favoured with a vifit from him- at Paris, where he 
would introduce him to the beauties of that metropolis; and, fhould any offences re- 
quiring pardon be the confequence of fuch introduction, he would aflign him the cardinal 
de Bourbon for a confeflbr 9 *, who would not fail to give him abfolution. This hint 
made a deeper impreflion -than Lewis intended. Lord Howard, who accompanied him 
on his return to Amiens, told him, in confidence, that if he were fo difpofed, it would 
be very poffible to perfuade Edward to take a journey with him to Paris, where they 
might indulge themfelves in mirth and recreation. Lewis, at firft, pretended not to 
hear the offer, but, on Howard's repeating it, he expreffed his concern, that the war in 
which he was engaged with the duke of Burgundy, would not permit him to wait on 
his royal guefl, and do him the honours he intended. " Edward," faid he, privately, to 
Commines, " is a very handfome, and a very amorous prince : fome lady at Paris may 
" like him as well as he fhall like her, and may invite him to return thither in another 
«' manner. I am very glad to have him, for a friend and brother, beyond the fea ; but 
** I am not fond of his company; his predeceflors took up their refidence fomew hat too 
* 4 long at Paris. and in Normandy. It is better that the fea be between us." 

93 Philip de Commines, I. iv. p. 289. 
94 This cardinal was Charles of Bourbon, youngeft brother to John the Second, duke of Bourbon. When only 
nine years of age he had been nominated to the archbifhoprick. of Lyons, in addition to which he afterwards ob- 
tained the aredbifhoprick of Bourdeaux, the bimoprick of Poitiers, beftdes feveral rich abbeys. His creft was a 
hand grafpjng a flaming fword, with this motto— -NEf{'<"'> ne Feur. 
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Lewis, anxious to haften the departure of the Englifli, paid, without delay, the fti- 
pulated fum, when the Englifli monarch embarked at Calais, and arrived in England ore 
the twenty-eighth of September. Thus ended an expedition which had given fuch 
ferious alarm to the king of France, and which had been attended with fuch confider- 
able expence, that the money he had received from Lewis, together with his pen- 
fion, formed but a very inadequate compenlation to Edward, who could only boaft of 
having humbled his adverfary. But that adversary, regarding intereft as the fole teft of 
honour, not only bore his humiliation .with patience, but conceived that he had obtained 
a very important advantage over Edward, by purchafmg his departure on fuch eafy 
terms. This, indeed, was a fource of triumph to Lewis, though he was careful to con- 
ceal his joy, and ftri£Uy prohibited his courtiers from treating the Englifli with that 
mockery and derifion to which he thought they had fairly fubjeited themfelves. One 
evening, however, when he was off his guard, his exultations got the better of his pru- 
dence, and he indulged himfclf in raillery at the eafy fimplicity of Edward and his coun- 
cil ; but, while he was talking, he perceived a man Handing in one corner of the room, 
who had overheard all his converfation. He proved to be a Gafcon merchant, fettled in 
England who had come to alk the king's permiflion to export a few pipes of wine, without 
paying the ufual duties. Lewis was immediately fenfible of his indifcretion, and he 
offered the Gafcon fuch advantages in his own country, as engaged him to remain in 
France. " It is but juft," faid the king, "that I fliould pay the penalty of my talka- 
«« tivenefs gs ." 

' Edward, previous to his embarkation, had fent to apprize the duke of Burgundy of 
the truce which he had concluded with Lewis, and to inform him, that he was at liber- 
ty to accede to it if he chofe' 6 . But Charles told his envoys, that he had not invited 
the Englifli into France to procure him a truce, but merely to furnifti them with the 
means of repairing their former loffes ; that he had believed Edward to be worthy of 
the rank he enjoyed, but after his late conduct, he was at liberty to depart as foon 
as he thought proper ; and to convince him, purfued the duke, that I Hand in no need 
of his afliftance, I engage to conclude neither peace nor truce with France, till three 
monffis after his return to England. He was not, however, faithful to his word, for, 
yielding to the earneft folicitations of Lewis, he was prevailed on to fend plenipoten- 
tiary to Soleure, a fmall town in the uuchy of Luxembourg, where a truce for nine 
years was figned between France and Burgundy, on the thirteenth of September. The 
conltahle was the firft victim of the reconciliation between the two princes ; Charles 
fwore never to pardon him, and engaged, if he fliould fall into his hands, to deliver him 
up to the king ; in return for which Lewis engaged to cede, to the dukethe townsof Saint 
Quentin, Ham and Bohain, with all the treafures which the conftable had amafled. 

•s Comminet- -Gamier, tom.xviii, p. 171. * 5 Commines— Meyer— Lc Grand. 
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Lewis farther promifed to give no affifiancc, cither directly or indirectly, to the young 
duke of Lorraine, whom he had incited to take up arms againft Charles ; he alfo en — 
gaged to affift Charles againft the emperor, the citizens of Cologne, and all their ad- 
herents. Edward, who was preparing to embark for England, when he heard of this 
negotiation, fent Thomas Montgomery to the king, to entreat him to make no concel- 
fion to his proud vaffal, and to tell him, that if he flood in need of afliftance, he would 
himfelf return in the en Cuing fpring, with all his forces, and aid him to fubdue the duke 
of Burgundy. This offer, however, Lewis deemed it prudent to reject. 

At the fame time that the king figned a truce with the duke of Burgundy, he pro* 
longed one which he had concluded, about fix months before, with the king of Arragon, 
for a year ; and, immediately after, he entered into an offenfive and defenfive league 
with the king of Portugal, againft prince Ferdinand and his father; by which he en- 
gaged to lead an army into the kingdom of Arragon, after Alphonfo fhould have effected 
the expulfion of Ferdinand from the kingdom of Caflile. 

Although the duke of Brittany had, as an ally, been comprehended in the truce 
•which Lewis had figned with the king of England and the duke of Burgundy, and al- 
though Edward had exprefsly declared to the king himfelf, that if any attack were made 
on the duke, he would affift him with all his- forces, yet Lewis refolved to profit by the 
prefent interval of tranquillity to make him accede to fuch terms as he fhould chufe to 
dictate. Francis, unable to oppofe his efforts, appointed plenipotentiaries, who figned 
a treaty with Lewis at the abbey of Saint Victoire, near Senlis ; by which the duke re- 
nounced all alliance with the enemies of the ftate, and engaged to affift the king with all 
his forces in defence of the kingdom, whenever called on for that purpofe, but not to 
march beyond the limits of his duchy. 

Lewis now profited by the abfence of the duke of Burgundy, who was engaged in an 
attempt to reduce the duchy of Lorraine, to execute his fchemes of revenge againft the 
conftable. Saint-Paul, apprizedof his intentions, renounced all his vain projects of in- 
dependence, and only thought of faving his life. In this emergency he applied to 
Charles, to whom he offered to furrender all the places in his poffeffion, provided 
he would afford him protection. The duke, notwithftanding his late engagements 
•with the king, accepted his offer, granted him a fafe conduct, and fent a body 
of troops to take pofleflion of Saint Quentin. But he was anticipated by Lewis, 
who fuddenly advanced, with twenty thoufand men, to the gates of that town, fome of 
whofe inhabitants he had previoufly engaged in his intereft ; and, at his approach, Saint- 
Paul fled to MonSi Saint Quentin then opened its gates to the king, who, with equal 
facility, acquired pofleflion of Ham, Bohain, and Beaurevoir. When Lewis had thus dif- 
poflefled the conftable of all his places, he called upon Charles to fulfil the conditions of 
the treaty of Soleure. Charles was then engaged in the liege of Nanci, and as he was at a 
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1ofs how to a&, he wifhed to defer his anfwer till he had reduced that city, but Lewis 
infilled on an immediate reply, and fent orders to the lord of Craon, to advance, with a 
flrong body of troops, to the confines of Lorraine. The duke of Burgundy, confcious 
of his inability to complete the reduction of that province, if oppofed by the king of 
France, ordered Hugonet and Imbercourt to repair to Mons, and at the expiration of 
eight days to deliver up the conftable to the king's envoys. He expected before that 
time to be mailer of Nanci, when he might fend a counter-order to his minifters ; but the 
place held out fome days longer than he expected, and the counter-order arrived thrae 
hours too late. The conftable was delivered into the hands of the admiral of France, 
and the lord of Saint Pierre, who had advanced to the frontiers to receive him : he was 
thence conveyed to Paris, and having been convicted of high-trealbn by the parlia- 
ment, he fufrercd decapitation. Lewis ceded the towns of Saint Quentin, Ham, and 
Bohain to Charles, with all the treafures and moveable effects ofthe conftable, referving 
only for himfelf the eftates which Saint-Paul poflcfled in France. On this occafion 
Lewis obferved, " That he and the duke of Burgundy had been engaged inafox-chace ; that 
" Charles had carried off the fox's fkin, which was valuable, but that the flejh, whith was 
»« good for nothing, had fallen 'to his /hare 91 . u 

A. D. 1476.] Charles had, by this time, added the country of Lorraine to his for- 
mer dominions; but though he poflefied the courage and ambition of a conqueror, he 
had neither the prudence nor the policy of a ftatefman. Ever -ardent in his enterprizes, 
and fwayed by a refiftlefs impetuofity of temper, he liftened to the complaints of the 
count of Romont, whofe territories the Swifs had invaded, and inconfiderately engaged 
in a war with that virtuous and hardy people, who were formidable from the pofleflion 
of that courage which freedom infpires, as well as from their exemption from the luxu- 
rious vices of their continental neighbours. 

In vain did the Swifs endeavour to deprecate the wrath of Charles; he was deaf to 
every propofal, however fubmiffive or advantageous, and entered, with his troops, a bleak 
and mountainous country, which could only recompenfe his hazard and toils with an un- 
profitable harveft of barren laurels. After reducing fome inconfiderable places, he laid 
fiege to Granfon, which was defended by a garrifon of five hundred Swifs, who, after a 
fpirited reliftance, furrendered at difcretion. Charles immediately configned them to 
the provoft of his army, who hanged four hundred on the neighbouring trees, and 
drowned the reft in the lake of Neuchatel. Soon after the town had furrendered, the 
duke was informed that an army of Swifs was advancing to attack him ; but he d i f re- 
garded the intelligence, and purfued his march. As the chief itrength of his army con- 
lifted in cavalry, he muft certainly have crufhed the enemy, could he have drawn them 
into the even plain; but he was no fooner convinced they were really approaching, 
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than he imprudently entered the defiles of the mountain, where there was no room for 
his forces toa£t. He had not even taken the precaution of preparing his men for 
a&ion j fo that the van of his army was defeated, before the center and rear knew they 
were engaged ; the confequence of this imprudent ftep was a general difperfion of his 
troops, who fled with the utmoit precipitation. His lofs in men was inconfiderable, hut 
his military cheft, his fuperb plate, and his jewels, the moft fplendid in Europe, were the 
prey of the victors. So little were the Swifs acquainted with objects of luxury, or the 
value of riches, that they tore up the moft magnificent tents to convert them into cloaths 
for themfelves ; miftook the duke's plate for pewter, and fold a confiderable part of it as 
fuch ; and one of them having found a large diamond enclofed in a cafe, thought it was 
a piece of glafs, and threw it on the ground, hut he afterwards put it in his pocket, and 
fold it to a prieft for a florin; the prieft, equally ignorant of its value, fold it again for 
three livres; and it is now one of the moft valuable jewels in the French crown, being 
eftimated at eighteen hundred thoufand livres, about feventy-five thoufand pounds Iter- 
ling. After this victory the Swifs re-took Granfon by aflault, when they took down 
the bodies of their countrymen from the trees to which they were fufpended, and re- 
placed them with an equal number of Burgundians. 

| * 

Charles had fo long been accuftomed to the fmiles of fortune, that he could ill brook 
the frowns of the fickle goddefs. His late difgrace had fuch an effect on his mind, that 
it brought on a fevere fit of ficknefs; hut determined on revenge, he fpeedily raifed a 
frefh army, and formed the fiege of Morat, in the canton of Friburgh, a fmall town> 
hut ftrongly fortified, and defended by a garrifon of eighteen hundred men 9 ". The duke 
was repulfed in three different affaults ; and, after he had pafled fifteen days before the 
place, he was informed that the Swifs army, reinforced by the confederate cities of the 
Upper Rhine, was advancing to give him battle. Highly pleafed at the intelligence, he 
haftened to reconnoitre the enemy, but his ufual precipitation prevented him from afcer- 
taining their numbers, which amounted to thirty thoufand infantry, and four thoufand 
•cavalry, whereas his own forces did not exceed twenty-five thoufand effective men. He 
was advifed by his officers, to raife the fiege of Morat, and fix his camp in an open 
plain, where his cavalry, having full fcope for exertion, would give him a great advantage 
over the enemy; but his blind rage led him to reject this prudent council, and leaving 
two hundred lances to guard his lines, he advanced to meet the Swifs, who were com- 
manded by Rene, the young duke of Lorraine, whofe territories the duke of Burgun- 
dy had feized. 

On the approach of Charles, Rene polled his infantry behind a thick hedge, imper- 
vious by the cavalry ; while Charles fent his free archers, fupported by a body of horfe, 
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to diflodge them ; but this maneuvre, failing of effect, caufed the lofs of the battle; fon 
attempting to withdraw his archers, who were feverely handled by the enemy, protected,: 
themfelves, by the hedge, he threw his whole army into diforder, and the-Swifs, profit- 
ing by the occafion, rufhed forward and compleated their confufion. From fixteen to 
eighteen thoufand of the Burgundians were left dead on the field ; and amongft ther.v 
were the count of Marie, one of the fons of the late con-ftable de Saint- Paul ; James du 
Mas; Giinberghe, Rofembois, Mailli and Bournonville, all brave and- experienced 
officers. 

Charles was now afraid that Lewis, his inveterate and moff. dangerous enemy, would? 
avail himfelf of the prefent conjuncture to break the truce and attack his dominions ; he 
therefore fent the lord of Contai to found his intentions, and to infpire him, if poffible, 
with fentiments of juftice and generofity Lewis promifed to obfervethe truce, from' 
a conviction, that he could not more effectually atchieve the deftruclion of the duke, 
than by abandoning him to his own unbridled paffions, and by leaving him to purfue 
the waragainft the Swifs, which he ftill perfevered in with incredible obftinacy ; but he 
attacked him in a manner lefs honourable, and more infidious, by endeavouring to* 
corrupt his beft officers. The count of Campobaffo, a native of Naples, and exiled 
from his country as a partizan of the houfe of Anjou, held the principal place in the 
favour of Charles ; and Lewis, being informed that this man had fome caule for com- 
plaint againft the duke, endeavoured to feduce him from his fervice. Campobaffo offer- 
ed more than was required of him - T he promifed to deliver up his mailer to the king,, 
alive or dead. Lewis, either from abhorrence of a treachery which diffolved all ties 
between a prince and his feivant, or from a belief that the plan had been concerted with 
the duke himfelf, revealed the defign to Charles. But the character of Lewis induced 
the duke to defpife the intelligence: " ]f it were true, the king would never impart 
to me fo important a fecret," was the reply of Charles; who even redoubled his marks 
of confidence and attachment to the perfidious Neapolitan. 

The duke of Burgundy, overwhelmed with fhame and indignation, paffed his melan- 
chofy hours at La Riviere ; abandoning himfelf to defpair, he fuffered his beard and 
nails to grow, refufed to change his drefs, and fecluded himfelf from the fight of his 
moft confidential minifleis. His extreme anxiety occalioned an affection of the heart, 
which prevented the free circulation of the blood, and refifled the efforts of medical 
fkill. The duke of Lorraine, fecretly affifted by Lewis, took this opportunity to reco- 
ver his native dominions ; and the rapid progrefs of his arms, with the reduction of 
Nanci, rou/.ed Charles from his lethargy, and made him haften to the relief of that pro- 
vince. He determined to inveft the capital ; but, as the winter was far advanced, his 
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moll experienced officers advifed him to ftat.ion his troops in foms of the neighbouring 
towns, and to wait patiently till the garrifon of Nanci fhould have confumed all their 
provifions, when they would be obliged to furrender at difcretion. But thefe tardy mea- 
fures by no means accorded with the eager impatience of Charles, who liftened only to 
the dictates of indignation; fo that, notwithstanding the inclemency of the feafon, and 
the general difcontent of his troops, he gave orders to open the trenches. He then fhut 
himfelf up in his tent, and left Campobaifo to dire6t the operations of the fiege. This 
Italian traitor, who, it was believed, had once fuffered from the ungovernable rage of 
Charles the indignity of a blow, determined, at all events, to betray the duke ; having 
failed in his application to Lewis, he now offered his Services to the duke of Lorraine, 
to whom he promifed to give fufficient time to collect, his troops, and even to deliver, 
for a flipulated reward, his mafter to him, alive or dead. 

The money which Rene had received from Lewis had enabled him toraife an army of 
•eight thoufand Swifs, which was joined by considerable reinforcements from the con- 
federate cities of Germany, and by feveral detachments of Fronch troops, who, by the 
orders of Lewis, demanded to ferve as volunteers, fo that he foon found himfelf at the 
head of eighteen or nineteen thoufand men. The Burgundian army, on the contrary, 
was fo weakened by the lofTes they had fuftained during the fiege, by ficknefs and de- 
fertion, that when it was reviewed by the count of Chimai, it was found to contain 
only three thoufand effective men. When the count informed Charles of this circum- 
ftance, who was wholly ignorant of the State of his camp, that prince burft into a 
tranfport of rage, and exclaimed, — " Were I alone, I would fight the enemy !" — At 
length, however, the duke opened his eyes to the danger of his fiuation, when he imme- 
diately difpatched orders to the governors of his provinces, to fend him a reinforcement 
of troops, and to arm all his vaflals without delay; but before thefe orders could even 
be received by thofe to whom they were addreSfed, the enemy appeared in fight. On 
rheir approach, the count of Campobaflb quitted the Burgundian army with his com- 
pany, which confided of two hundred lances, and went over to the duke of Lorraine ; 
the next day his example was followed by two other Italian captains. The Germans 
and Swifs detefting this perfidy, and thinking it a difgrace to hold any commerce with 
fach traitors, refufed to admit them into their ranks, and compelled Rene to difmifs 
them. Campobaffo and his treacherous companions, being obliged to leave the camp, 
took their port on the bridge of Bouxierres, in order to cut off the retreat of fuch of the 
Burgundians as fhould efcape the fword of the enemy. 

A. D. 1477.] Charles, whofe army was now reduced to little more than two thou- 
fand men, called a council of war, the members whereof were unanimous in their 
opinion on the neceflity of raifing the fiege, and avoiding an action ; they ad ifed 
Charles, if he were averfe from the evacuation of the province, to intrench himfelf 
under the walls of Pont-a-Mouflon, and th re wait for the reinforcements which mull 
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foon arrive from Hainaut, Brabant, and the duchy of Luxembourg ; and they reprefent- 
ed to him, that all delays muft neceffarily turn to his advantage, fince his army would 
daily acquire an acceffion of ftrength ; whereas that of the enemy, being chiefly com-" 
pofed of mercenary troops, would foon difperfefrom want of pay and fubfiftance. 

The duke of Burgundy, who appears, at this period, to have acted under the influence 
of infatuation, paid no attention to advice, which nothing but the moft fatal preemp- 
tion, or infinity itfelf, could have rejected. He reminded his officers of the glory they 
had acquired by their former atchievements, and bade them recollect the ever-memorable 
fiege of Nuiz, when, with an army inferior, in the proportion of one to three, he had 
braved the undivided forces of the empire. " If we have fince," purfued Charles, 
*« fuftained fome lofles, they have not afforded any opportunity for triumph to the 
" enemy, who have hitherto kept themfelves enclofed in inacceffible places, not daring 
" to face us in the open field ; fliall we now then, when the opportunity for which we. 
" have been fo long anxious occurs, hefitate one moment to attack them? — In fhort, to 
** whatever fituation fortune may reduce me, it fhall never be faid that I fled before a* 
*' child :" — Alluding to the duke of Lorraine.. 

On the morning of the fifth of January, Charles left his lines and advanced towards 
the enemy ; the rival armies foon met, and though the cold was exceffive, and the fnow 
fell in great abundance, the action immediately commenced. The event was fuch 
as might naturally be expected from the extreme difproportion of numbers ; Charles, 
after fulfilling all the duties of a great general, and a brave foldier, was at length attack- 
ed by Charles de Beaumont, fenefchal of Saint Die; having already received feveral' 
wounds, and now finding himfelf faint with lofs of blood, he called out to his adverfary, 
who did not know with whom he was engaged — " Save the duke of Burgundy " — but 
Beaumont, who was deaf, thinking he faid " Long live Burgundy" aimed a furious- 
blow at his head, which felled him, lifelefs, to the ground. We are told that Beaumont, 
being afterward convinced of his error, died with regret, either at having killed a prince 
for whofe military talents he entertained the higheft refpect, or elfe at having loft the 
coSfiderable fum to which, had he taken him, he would have beeen entitled for his ran- 
fom. Befides the duke of Burgundy himfelf, there peiifhed in this action, his virtuous- 
kinfman, De Bievres; Contai, diftinguifhed for his inviolable attachment to his fove- 
reign ; and the lords of Croi and Vieuville. The principal prifoners were, Anthony 
and Baldwin, baftards of Burgundy; the counts of Naffau, Rhetel and Chimai; JofTe 
de Lalain; the Marquis of Rothelin j young Montaigne; Oliver de la Marche, and the 
brave Galiot' 00 . 

Immediately after the action, the duke of Lorraine entered his capital, amidfl the ac- 
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(Tarnations of his fubjedts. It was not known what had become of the duke of Bur- 
gundy, as he was not among the prifoners, ant' no one knew that he was killed; it was 
generally believed that he had fled. But the next day his death was ascertained by a 
page, who had been taken by Campobaffo on the bridge of Bouxierres, and who had feen 
him fall. Being conducted to the fpot, the body was found covered with blood and 
dirt, and the face fo disfigured, that his own brother only knew him by fome private 
marks ; by a fear in the neck, from a wound which he had received at the battle of 
Montlheri, and by the extreme length of his nails, which had not been cut fince the 
period of his firft- defeat. While the body laid in ftate at Nanci, the duke of Lorraine, 
who went to view it, took the lifelefs hand of his departed kinfman, and burfting into 
tears, exclaimed — " Fair coufin, God reji your fcul, you was the caufe of great uneajinefs, 
** and of great grief to us." Charles was interred, with all the honours due to his rank, 
in the chapel of Saint Nicholas, whence his remains were transferred, in 1550, to the 
church of Saint Donatus, at Bruges. Thus perifhedj in the forty-fifth year of his age, 
Charles, the laft duke of the royal branch of Burgundy, to vvhofe name the juft appel- 
lations of — " the Bold, the Terrible, and the Rafh" — had been annexed by his people. 
The death of this prince forms an epoch in the. general hiftory of Europe ; fince it pro- 
duced an important change not orvly in the affairs of his own dominions, but even in 
thofe of all the neighbouring princes; and greatly contributed to the formation of a po- 
litical fyftem which, in fubfequent times, became an object of univerfal attention'. 

The king was at the caftle of Pleffis-les-Tours, when he received the news of the 
duke of Burgundy's death : the fall of an enemy affords, to a bafe and abject mind, a 
theme for exultation, and a fubjedt for triumph ; fuch a mind was that of Lewis, who 
was neither anxious to reprefs, nor careful to conceal, the fenfations of joy which he 
experienced on this occafion. He immediately difpatched couriers to all the. different 
toWus in the kingdom, to all the perfons of diftinction, and particularly to the duke of 
Brittany, to inform them of the happy event. He performed a pilgrimage to the fhrine 
of the Virgin, at Pui in Anjou; and, as a mark of his gratitude, promifed to furround 
the tomb of Saint-Martin with afilver baluftrade. 

The death of Charles opened a wide and flattering profpect to the ambition of Lewis. 
His daughter, Mary, fole heirefs of the houfe of Burgundy, had been fucceffively pro- 
mifed by her father to feveral different princes, according as their alliances were favour- 
able to the ambitious projects he entertained. This rendered the union with her an im- 
portant object to all the potentates of ChTiftendcm ; and the effential advantages of ac- 
quiring poffeffion of her territories, at that time the moft opulent and beft cultivated of 
any on this fide the Alps, were perfedly underftood. As foon, then, as the untimely 
death of Charles opened the fucceffion, the eyes pf all the European princes were turn- 
ed towards Mary ; and they felt themfelves deeply interefted in the choice which fhe was 
about to make of the perfon on whom fhe would bcrtow that rich inheritance. 

Lewis* 
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Lewis, from whofe kingdom teveral of the provinces which fhe pofleiTed had been 
difmembered, and whofe dominions ftretched along the frontier of her territories, had 
every inducement to court her alliance. He had likewife a good title to expect the fa- 
vourable reception of any reasonable proportions he fhould make with refpect: to the 
difpofal of a princefs who was the vaflal of his crown, and defcended from the royal 
blood of France. There were, only two proportions, however, which he could make 
with propriety : the one was the marriage of the dauphin, the other, that of the count 
of Angouleme, a prince of the blood, defcended from a younger branch of the houfe of 
Orleans, with the heirefs of Burgundy. By the former he would have annexed all her 
territories to the crown, and have rendered France the moft refpedlable monarchy ia 
Europe; but the great -difparity of age between the two parties, Mary being twenty, 
and the dauphin only eight years old j the avowed refolution of the Flemings, not to 
chufe a roafter pofTefTed of fuch power as might enable him to form projects dangerous 
to their liberties, together with their dread of falling under the odious and oppreflive 
government of Lewis, were obftacles in the way of executing this plan, which it was 
vain to think of furmounting. By the latter, which might have been accomplifhed 
with facility, Mary having difcovered forae inclination to a match with the count of 
Angouleme, Lewis would have prevented the dominions of the houfe of Burgundy from 
being conveyed to a rival power; and, in return for fuch a fplendid eftablifhment for 
the count of Angouleme, he muft have obtained, or would have extorted from him, 
conceflions highly beneficial to the crown of France. But Lewis had fo long been ac- 
cuftomed to the intricacies of an infidious policy, that he could not he fatisfied with 
what was obvious, and fimple ; and was fo fond of artifice and refinement, that he 
brought himfelf to confider thefe as his ultimate object, not as the means only of con- 
ducting affairs'. From this principle, no lefs than from his unwillingnefs to aggran- 
dize any of his own fubjedts, or, perhaps, from the defire of oppreffing the houfe of 
Burgundy, which he hated, he neglected the ftraight path, which would naturally have 
been purfued by a prince of lefs art and inferior abilities, and followed one more fuited 
to his own genius. 
• 

He propofed to render himfelf, by force of arms, mafter of thofe provinces which Ma- 
ry held of the crown of France, and even to pufh his conquefts into her other terri- 
tories, while he amufed her with infixing on the impracticable match with the dauphin. 
Having previoufly corrupted the leading men in the provinces of Burguntly and Artois, 
he fent an army into the former, under the command of the prince of Orange, whom 
he had allured into his fervic.e by fplendid promifes ; the lord of Craon, and Charles 
d'Amboife, lord of Chaumont. Thefe generals were accompanied by the bifliop of Lan- 
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gres; John de Caulers, William Allegrin, and Peter Tarqunin, judges in the court of 
parliament ; who were inverted with full powers to take pofleffion of the province ia 
the king's name. Thefe deputies addreffed themfelves to the ftates of Burgundy, who 
were then afTcmbled at Dijon, and fummoned' them to-acknowledgc the- authority of 
Lewis, within the fpace of twelve days atfartheft. • 

The king maintained that his claim to the duchy of Burgundy was not to be dis- 
puted, fince that duchy had been ceded, as an- appanage, by king John to his fon Philip; 
and it was a law, generally received, that no appanage could be poffeffed by a female, 
but, in default of heirs male, muft revert to the crown. To this plea it was objected 
by Mary, and her council, that the duchy of Burgundy was different from all other ap- 
panages, inafmuch as -it "never had conftituted a part of the domain of the crown, 
and therefore it ought not to be annexed to it ; they, moreover, urged, that mould this- 
objection with regard to the duchy be over-ruled, ftill there were feveral lordohips in- 
Burgundy, ta which the king could have no poffible claim ; the county of Charolois 
had been purchafed of the. count of Armagnac by one of Mary's ancellors; the coun- 
ties of Macon and Auxerre, too, had been ceded to her grandfather, Philip the Good,, 
by the treaty of- Arras, and it was exprefsly ftipulated in the deed of ceffion, that it was 
to defcend to his heirs* male and female; of this part of her inheritance, therefore, 
there could be no poffible pretention for defpoiling her: thefe reafons, however, were 
deemed infufficic £ by the ftates, who had been bribed by Lewis to betray their fove- 
reign, and, on the twenty-ninth of January, the whole province took the oaths of alle- 
giance to the king of France. 

During thefe proceedings in Burgundy, another army had advanced to the frontiers 
of Picardy, fecured the towns on the Somme, and pufhed its conquefts into the pro- 
vince of Artois. Abbeville, Arras, Ham, Rohain,- Saint Quentin, Montdidier, Mon- 
treuil, and Peronne, were either furrendered to Lewis through the treachery of their 
governors, or elfe opened their gates in confequence of his intrigues with the inha~ 
bitants. 

In purfuance of the plan which he had adopted for deceiving the heirefs of Burgundy* 
by proteftations of friendfhip and propofals of marriage, while he was employed in def* 
poiling her of her provinces ; he fent one Oliver, who from his barber hadbecome his 
chief favourite, in- the capacity of an- ambaffador to Ghent *, This man had orders ta 
feduce the inhabitants of Ghent from their duty to Mary, and, if poffible, to excite an 
infurre&ion ; but his defign being dikovered, the populace threatened to throw him 
into the river, fo that he was obliged to decamp with precipitation. 
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Soon after this event, Hugonet, chancellor of Burgundy ; Guy de Briiriieu, lord of 
Imbercourt ; the bilhop of Terouanne ; the count of Grandpre, and Gruthufe, arrived 
at the French court, as ambaffadors from Mary. They came to inform the king, that 
the young prince fs had taken the reins of government into her own hands, and had ap- 
pointed a council, confining of the duchefs-dowager, the lord of Raveftein, HHgonet, 
and Imbercourt ; /lie, therefore, requefted his majefty to addrefs himfelf to them when- 
ever he had any propofals to make, or affairs to negociate with her, and to give no credit 
to applications from any other quarter. The letter, containing this information and 
this requeft, was written partly by Mary hcrfelf, partly by the duchefs-dowager, and 
partly bv the lord of Raveftein 3 . The king, after he had read the letter, afked the 
ambaffadors, What elfe they had to communicate? and on their reply that they had no- 
thing farther to impart, he expreffed his furprize, declaring it was his intention to marry 
the dauphin to their voung miftrefs, and, confequently, to take charge of her domi- 
nions; that he expecled to govern all thofe provinces which were to revert to the 
crown, in his own name, but that the others he ftiould only keep till the princefs came 
of age and did homage to him. The ambaffadors making no reply, the king added, that 
the only means of preventing the «:ontinuance of a bloody war, and of fecuring the in- 
heritance of Mary, was by accepting the propofals he had juft made. The ambaffadors 
perfifted in affirming that they had no inftrudtions on that head ; but Hugonet and 
Imbercourt, who had the chief management of public affairs, thought it prudent to yield 
to the neceffity of the times. They faw the king at the head of a>numerous army, 
poffefled of greater power than all his enemies united, and he no fooner appeared than all 
the towns opened their gates to him: whereas the duchefs of Burgundy was wholly 
xleftitute of fupport ; fhe enjoyed, as yet, but a precarious authority ; her country was 
drained both of men and money ; while the towns refufed to obey her, and infffted on 
the reftoration of their ancient privileges. In this fituation, they conceived that a mar- 
riage with the dauphin would be the moft fortunate event that could occur for their fo- 
vereign; and as they had no doubt of the king's fincerity, they promifed to accelerate 
the conclufion of the bufinefs as much as poffible ; and, for this purpofe, they confented 
to furrender the province of Artois into the hands of Lewis, on condition that it fhould 
be reftored to Mary, after fhe had done homage, unlefs fhe fhould marry any of the 
king's enemies, in which cafe the province was to be annexed to the crown of France. 

Although Hugonet and Imbercourt had exceeded their power in figning this treaty, 
yet their conduct had certainly been fwayed by the beft of motives. Soon after their re- 
turn to Flanders, Mary, whofe only refource confifted in the attachment of her fubjedts, 
affembled the ftates at Ghent, who promifed to protect her, but fixed the diminution of 
Jier power as the price of their protection. They created a council of regency, who 
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feized the reins of government, and fent ambafTadors to the king, to requeft he would 
obferve the treaty of Soleure, and protect the heirefs of Burgundy, as, by that treaty-, 
he was bound to do. Lewis received them with extreme coolnefs ; and when they ob- 
ferved, that it was the intention of the duchefs to regulate her conduct, in future, by 
the advice of the Hates; the king interrupted them — " Stop" — faid he — " you are de- 
f* ceived ; I know the intentions of your miftrefs better than you do; and, fo far from 
" fubmitting to be guided by the advice of the three eftates, fhe has already formed a 
" fecret council, compofed of perfons who are averfe from peace, and who will difavow 
" you." The ambafTadors thinking themfelves infulted, afHrmed that they had ad- 
vanced nothing but what they were able to prove, and offered to mew their inftrudtions : 
*' And I" — replied Lewis — " can ihew you a letter, the writing of which you muft 
" know, and which will convince vou that Mary has repofed her confidence in four 
" perfons, by whofe advice alone her conduct is regulated." He then not only fhewed 
them the letter, but allowed them to take it away with them. The ambafTadors im- 
mediately returned to Ghent, and fhewed the letter to the ftates of Flanders, who re- 
proached their fovereign with duplicity; excited a popular infurrection ; and, having 
feized Hugonet and Imbercourt, brought them immediately to trial, tortured them with 
extreme cruelty, and, unmoved by the tears and entreaties of Mary, beheaded them in 
her prefence 4 . 

Lewis, who probably had only meant, by his treacherous conduct, to excite an in- 
furredVion in Flanders, was extremely enraged when he heard of the death of the two 
minifters ; he declared the inhabitants of Ghent guilty of high treafon; annulled the 
fentence they had pronounced againft Hugonet and Imbercourt, and took the children of 
the former under his protection. His indignation was greatly encreafed by the confider- 
ation that their death difconcerted the meafures he had adopted with regard to the pro- 
vince of Artois 5 . To counteract the effects of this event, he immediately raifed a 
a powerful army, and, after leaving a ftrong garrifon in Arras, advanced againft Heldin. 
In the courfe of this expedition, Lewis difplayed the cruelty of his difpofition; twelve 
deputies from Arras he caufed to be feized and executed, after he had received them with 
kindnefs, and regaled them with apparent hofpitality; he violated the faith of treaties, 
2nd after a town had capitulated, he would frequently felect fuch as he knew to be moft 
attached to their lawful fovereign, and put them to death, in cool blood. Yet ftill his 
progrefs was rapid; the important city of Cambrai opened her gates to him, while 
the addrefs of his favourite, Oliver, procured him poffeffion of Tournay. At the fiege 
of Bouchain, death had nearly put a flop to all his ambitious fchemes, for Tanneguy du 
Chatel was killed by a cannon-ball as the king was leaning on his flioulder. Bouchain, 
however, was reduced to the neceffity of capitulating; and le Quefnoi was taken by af- 
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fault. Avcfne, making an obftinate refiftance, Lewis, who was ever more formidable 
from his ftratagems than his arms, invited the principal officers of the garrifon to his 
camp, under pretence of holding a conference, while Dammartin ftormed the town, and 
refigned it to pillage 5 . 

Another army, under the command of Defquerdes and du Lude, laid fiege to Saint 
Omcr, which was valiantly defended by Philip, fon to Anthony, baftard of Burgundy. 
Lewis, enraged at the gallant refiftance made by this youthful warrior, threatened to 
maffacre his father, before his eyes, unlefs he furrendered the place; but Philip replied — 
That, tenderly as he loved his father, he would ftill do his duty, nor ever confent to de- 
liver up a town with the defence whereof he had been entrufted. The king did not 
think proper to put his threats in execution ; but the war continued to rage with greater 
violence than ever; he fent four thoufand mowers to Dammartin, advifing hiin to treat 
them with a few barrels of wine, in order to encourage them to deftroy every thing that 
came in their way, and he defiled that the country might be fo effectually deftroyed, 
that the inhabitants might never wifti to return to it 7 . 

So long as the war was confined to the provinces of Burgundy, Luxembourgh, Hai- 
naut, and Artois, the Flemings were rather pleafed than difpleafed at the fuccefs of the 
French arms; they kept their princefs in a kind of captivity, and as they did not like 
to fee their fovereigns poflefled of too much power, they would not have been forry to 
fee her reduced to the rank of countefs of Flanders. But when the French approached 
their frontiers, and the garrifon of Tournay fpread devaluation throughout their country, 
they then perceived the neceffity of defending themfelves from the attacks of fuch dan- 
gerous invaders, and accordingly levied an army of twenty thoufand men. At a lofs 
for a leader, they fixed their eyes on Adolphus of Gueldres, who, by his unnatural con- 
duct, had obliged his father to difinhetit him. They took him from prifon to place him 
at the head of their troops ; and encouraged him by a promife to give him their princefs 
in marriage, if he fucceeded in delivering their country from the deftrudtive incurfions 
of th»garrifon of Tournay. Stimulated by fuch powerful motives, Adolphus directed 
his march to that city ; but a difpute arifing between the militia of Ghent and that of 
Bruges, his army was thrown into confufion, and the garrifon of Tournay feized this 
opportunity to make a vigorous fally, in which the Flemings were defeated, and 
Adolphus loft his life. a 

While Lewis was thus endeavouring, by a conduct the moft bafe and perfidious, to 
difpofftfs the heirefs of Burgundy of her lawful inheritance, the ftates of Flanders had 
opened a negociation with the emperor, Frederick the Third ; and they now concluded 
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a treaty of marriage — which Lewis in vain attempted to prevent — between their fove- 
reign, and his fon, Maximilian, archduke of Auftria. The illuftrious birth of that 
prince, as well as the high dignity to which he had the profpe£t. of fucceeding, rendered 
the alliance honourable for Mary ; while, from the diftance of his hereditary territories, 
and the fcantinefs of his revenues, his power was too inconfiderable to excite the jealoufy 
or fear of the Flemings. Thus Lewis, by the caprice of his temper, and the excefs of 
his refinements, put the houfe of Auftria in pofleflion of that noble inheritance ; and loft 
an opportunity which he never could recal, of making that important acquifition, which 
would have rendered him the moft formidable potentate in Chriftendom. Thus, too, 
the fame monarch who firfc tinited the interior force of France, and eftablifhed it on 
luch a footing, as to make it formidable to the reft of Europe, contributed, far contrary 
to his intention, to raife up a rival power, which, during two centuries, thwarted the 
mcafures, oppofed the arms, and checked the progrefs of his fucceflbrs. 

During the celebration of thefe important nuptials, the French troops fpread over the 
Netherlands, reduced to afhes the towns of Orchies, Turquoin, Frefne les Bufleaux, 
Saint-Sauveur, Marchiennes, and Harbec. In Burgundy, too, the flames of war raged 
with equal fury ; John, prince of Orange, whom Lewis had allured to his fervice by a 
promife to make him his lieutenant-general in Burgundy, and to reftore his family pof- 
fefiions, finding htmfelf deceived by that monarch, who refufed to fulfil his promifes, ex- 
cited a revolution in the duchy, and procured from Mary the dignity which had been 
withholden from him by Lewis. Two Burgundian captains, Claude and William de 
Vaudrai, collected a body of troops, and feized the towns of Vefoul, Rochefort and 
Auxonne. Craon, whom Lewis had appointed governor of Burgundy, with unlimited 
power, attempted to retake Vefoul, but the garrifon made a fally during the night, and 
cut his whole army to pieces. When the king was informed of this revolution, he was 
unable to reftrain his anger; he wrote immediately to Craon, ordering him, in cafe he 
could get the prince of Orange into his power, either to burn him alive., or elfe to hang 
him firjl, and then commit his body to the Jiames. He ordered a criminal procefs to be in- 
ftituted againft the prince, who, though abfent, was pronounced a traitor, and as fuch 
condemned to die. The prince, however, continued u<o operations, and, in a fliort time, 
expelled the French from all the places they poftefled in the county of Burgundy, ex- 
cept the town of Grai, of which an old warrior, of the name of Salazar, was governor. 
This place was inverted by Chateau-Guyon, who had a numerous body of cavalry, and 
fome regiments of infantry under his command, and daily expected to be joined by frefh 
reinforcements. Craon, however, prevented the junction of thefe troops, by defeating 
the army under Chateau- Guyon, whom he made prifoner but, while he was obtaining 
this advantage in the county of Burgundy, Toulonjon and Marigni entered the duchy, 
reduced feveral towns, and excited a general ferment. The towns, however, were foon 
retaken by Craon, who, having expelled Toulonjon and Marigni from the duchy, re- 
turned to the county, and defeated a detachment of the garrifon of Dale. Not doubt- 
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ing but that the inhabitants, alarmed at this difafter, would Coon furrender the place, 
he laid fiege to it, and, after he had battered the walls for a week, he ordered an aflault 
to be made, without confidering whether the breach was practicable ; in confequence cf 
this neglect, he was repulfed with lofs; in a fecond affault he was equally unfuccefsful, 
and in the two he loft a thoufand men. Having received intelligence that the enemy 
were advancing to give him battle, he raifed the fiege with precipitation, and retreated 
towards the duchy, but he was overtaken by the two brothers, de Vaudrai, who attacked 
the French, and obtained a complete vidtory. The victors then formed the fiege of 
Grai, but as they could not expect to reduce, by open force, a place fo ftrongly fortified, 
fo advantageoufly fituated, fo well fupplied with provifions and ammunition of all kinds, 
and defended, moreover, by fuch an experienced officer as Salazar, they began by cor- 
rupting the inhabitants, and having eftablifhed a correfpondence in the town, they ap- 
proached the walls one windy night, and, planting their ladders about fixty of the mo!t 
determined mounted the wall, and opening one of ths gates, introduced their compa- 
nions. The whole army entered the town, before the French could affemble their 
troops; Salazar, perceiving that the citizens had joined the enemy, fet fire to the place, 
in the hope that his men would effect their efcape, during the confufion which the con* 
flagration muft neceflarily occafion ; but they all of them peri fhed ; and it was with 
the utmoft difficulty that he could fave his own life, and reach Dijon in fafety. 

Thefe loffes made the king determine to attend to the propofals of Maximilian ; al- 
though there was no profpect of concluding a peace, Lewis thought a truce might be of 
ufe to him, as it would give him time to repair the loffes he had fuftained in Burgundy ; 
to afcertain with greater precifion the refources of his new adverfary ; and to found ths 
difpofitions of the neighbouring powers. 

Maximilian, almofi immediately after the celebration of his nuptials, had fent ambafla* 
dors to the king to complain of his violation of the treaty of Solcure, in attacking ths 
dominions of the houfe of Burgundy; at the fame time, he offered to make peace with 
Lewis, and declared that if his propolal fhould be rejected, the king would find that he 
neither wanted courage nor ability to defend himfelf. Lewis replied, that he had only 
taken up arms to defend the rights of his crown, as he was bound to do by his corona- 
tion-oath ; that Mary kept from him provinces which had reverted to the crown on the 
death of Charles, the late duke of Burgundy ; that fhe was in pofleifion of others, for 
which fhe ought to pay homage; and that he was willing to conclude a truce, pro- 
vided the facrifice of his lawful rights fhould not be required as the price of it. He ac- 
cordingly appointed plenipotentiaries to confer with thofc of Maximilian ; and thefo 
niinifters having met at Lens, concluded a. truce, without expreffing any term for its 
duration, and ftipulating only that four days notice fhould be given by either party 
who mould be inclined to break it. This truce was ftrictly obferved in the Netherlands* 
but it was not published in Burgundy, Lewis, inceflantly haraffed by complaints from 
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that province againfl Craon, and imputing to the avarice of that general all the calami- 
ties of the war, deprived him of his government, and banifhed him to his own eflate. 
He was fucceeded by Charles D'Amboife, better known by the name of Chaumont, who, 
to great military talents, joined the more amiable endowments of an humane, difinter- 
efted, and virtuous mind. 

The ardour with which Lewis had engaged in the war, had not made him lofe 
fight of other matters equally elTential to the promotion of his ambitious projects. 
Forefeeing that the authority of Maximilian would no fooner be acknowledged in the 
Netherlands, than that prince would endeavour to fecure the Englifh monarch in his 
intereft, he prudently reiolved to anticipate him. With this view he fent the arch- 
biihop of Vienne, and three other envoys to England ; and he took care to emlxirk with 
them a confiderable fumof money, as well for discharging the arrears of Edward's pention, 
as thofe of his ministers and favourites. Thefe golden arguments proved fo convincive, 
that the archbifhop found no difficulty in prolonging the truce, which was originally 
concluded for only feven years, but which it was now agreed to continue during the lite 
of the two kings, and. for one year after 8 . Lewis alfo concluded treaties of alliance 
with the duke of Lorraine, and the republic cf Venice. 

Spain was now the only power from whom the king had any reafon to apprehend an 
attack; and in order to remove thefe apprehenfions, and to be at liberty to direct his 
whole force againft the houfe of Burgundy, he reiolved to acknowledge Ferdinand and 
ISabella as the Sovereigns of Caftile, on which condition he obtained the prolongation 
of a truce which he had before concluded with thofe princes 9 . Adolphus, king of Por- 
tugal, who had always flattered himfelf that Lewis would enable him to enforce the pre- 
tenfions of his neice Jane to the throne of Caftile, and who had been fometime at the 
court of France, Soliciting the neceflary affiftance for that purpofe, was no fooner ap- 
prized of this treaty, than he gave up his caufe for loft, and even began to entertain ap- 
prehenfions for his perfonal fafety, which the coolnefs he experienced at the French 
court was but too well calculated to confirm. Impreffed with thefe ideas, and having 
no other mode of returning to Portugal but by a French veflel, he gave it out that he in- 
tended to retire from the world, and to confecrate the remainder of his days to prayer 
and penitence. He wrote to his fon, prince Juan, bidding him an eternal adieu, and order- 
ing him to proceed to his own coronation without a moment's delay; and after he had 
fent ofF the letter, he left the court, and retired to fome private place. It was reported 
that he had undertaken a pilgrimage to Jerufalem, but he was fought for with fuch care, 
that his rcfidence was discovered in a village near Honfleur. Lewis, having received 
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intelligence from his fpies, that Ferdinand and Ifabella were actually engaged in a nego- 
tiation with Maximilian, became anxious to oppofe the extenfion of their power, by- 
means of a rival, who, though frequently defeated, was ftill formidable; he, therefore, 
prefl'ed Alphonfo to return to his dominions, and made the province of Normandy 
defray the expence of his voyage. On the return of Alphonfo, his fon refigned, 
with chearful alacrity, the fecptre he had fo lately affumed ; nor could the reiterated 
commands of his father fufficeto make him replace the diadem on his brows. 

The faiiguinary difpofition of Lewis encreafed with his years ; he had nourifhed an 
inceffant defire of vengeance againft James d'Armagnac, duke of Nemours, one of the 
firft nobles of the realm, and who had appeared a zealous confederate in the " League 
"for the public good:" he was alfo accufed of having maintained a correfpondence with 
the late conftable, and of having joined the dukes of Brittany and Burgundy in inviting 
the Englifh into France. The duke, to avoid the refentment of his implacable mafter, 
had retired to the fortrefs of Carlat, in the mountains of Auvergne ; whither the lord 
of Beaujeu was fent with a powerful army. The duchefs of Nemours, daughter to the 
count of Maine, and coufin-german to the king, had juft lain-in ; and a falfe report, that 
her hufband had fallen into the. hands of the enemy, having reached her ears, occafioned 
her ahnoft immediate death. The duke, diftra&ed at the lofs of a confort whom [he 
highly cherifhed, gave himfelf up to defpair ; and though Carlat was deemed an im- 
pregnable fortrefs, and he had been careful to fupply it with fufficient provifions for a 
conliderable length of time, he entered into anegociation with the lord of Beaujeu, and 
refigned himfelf into his power, on the mod folemn aflurances that his life fliould be fafe, 
and that he mould b° allowed the privilege of juftifying his conduct. But Lewis, who 
difregarded all thofe ties which even men of common honefty refpect, caufed his noble 
prifoner, in violat ion of this folemn contract, to be thrown into a cold damp dungeon, at 
thecaftle of Pierre encife, where, we are told, the hardfhips he fuftained made his hair 
turn perfectly white 10 ; he was thence conveyed to the Baifile, and fome vague accufa- 
tions of an attempt to corrupt his guards were ufed as a pretence for confining him in 
an iron cage. Commiflioners were appointed to try him, but the king, difpleafed with 
their difpofition to lenity, referred the decilion of the caufe to the parliament of Paris, 
to whom the commiffioners were afterwards joined, with fome other judges of the pro- 
vincial courts. Three members of the parliament, having fpoken in favour of the pri- 
foner, were immediately deprived of their places'^y the king's arbitrary will ; and when 
the parliament remonftrated on the illegality of this proceeding, they were feverely re- 
primanded by the tyrant. Not even the fhadow of a proof was produced againft the 
duke ; but he was unhappily allured, by the hopes of mercy, to make an ample con- 
fefiion, on which alone his condemnation was pronounced. Being declared guilty ot 
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high-treafon, he was fentenced to lofe his head, and his property was conhfcated to tl>e 
crown. The king's inhumanity extended beyond the fentence ; by a refinement of cru- 
elty, unprecedented in the annals of tyranny, he commanded the duke's two fons — the 
eldeft of whom had but juft completed his ninth year — to be placed immediately under 
the fcaffold prepared for the execution, that the blood of the father might drop on the 
heads of his children". It is degrading to human nature to find men capable of execut- 
ing commands fo truly diabolical ! 

The infufficiency of the proofs which had been adduced againft the duke of Nemours 
led the king, immediately after his execution, to publifii an edi<ft, by which all perfons 
who fhould be privy to any plot formed againft the pcrfon of the king, the queen, or 
the dauphin, and who fhould not deliver up the author of fuch plot to juftice, were 
declared guilty of high-treafon, and fubjedted tp the punifhment annexed to that crime. 

A.D. 1478, to 1480.] Soon after the publication of this edi£t, the king annexed 
the county of Boulogne to the crown; but a difficulty occurred on the occafion : this 
territory was a fief, fubje£t to the county of Artois, and as the king was not in pofTeflion 
of the whole of that province, and might, poffibly, on the conclufion of a peace, be 
compelled to reftore the towns he had taken to the houfe of Burgundy, Artois b: ing 3 
part of Mary's inheritance, which could not be difputed on the fame ground as the duchy 
of Burgundy, he would, in that cafe, become a vaflal to one of his own vafTals. To ob- 
viate this objection, Lewis, in virtue of his royal authority, transferred the fovereignty of 
the county he had juft annexed to the crown, to the Image of the Virgin, which was holden 
in great eftimation at Boulogne ; to this image he prefented a golden heart, in weight equal 
to thirteen marks, as a feudal tribute, and bound his fucctflbrs to do homage to the image, 
and to pay the fame tribute, on their acceffion to the throne 12 . 

Of all the alliances which Lewis had been ftudious to form, the moll advantageous was 
that which he concluded with the Swifs; exclufive of a penfion of twenty thoufand 
livres which he corifented to pay them, he deftined an equal fum to be diftributed annu- 
ally among the principal men of the nation, by which well-timed liberality he acquired 
fuch credit with the Swifs, that they not only engaged to make no oppofition to the con- 
queft of Franchc-Comte, but even to afTift him in reducing it ; and they likewife conferred 
on him the title of firjl ally of the cantons. 

While t;he king was thus anxious to fecure the friendfiiip and affiftance of the neigh- 
bouring powers, he fpared neither pains nor expence, to allure to his fervicc fuch of the 
Bargundian nobility as ftill remained attached to Mary and Maximilian. With this 
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\iew he ceded to Anthony, Baftard of Burgundy, the county of Oftrevant, the hundred 
of Bapaume, and the lordfhip of Bouchain ; and he was equally generous to all the 
Traitors whom he had already detached from the fervice of their lawful fovereign. But 
while he was thus liberal in his gifts, he took care to opprefs his people, by an almoft an- 
nual increafe of imports. He this year claimed from the ftates of Languedoc, an additional 
contribution of two hundred and fixty thoufand four hundred and twenty-four livrcs, 
which fum, he faid, was abfolutely neceffary to enable him to unite to the crown the pro- 
vinces of Burgundy, Artois and Flanders, which were unjujily withholden from him* 

Confcious, however, of the invalidity of his claims to the two laft provinces, he had 
recourfe to a moft curious expedient for procuring a title. He caufed a criminal procefs 
to be inftituted againft t lie late duke of Burgundy, for felony and treafon, in order to 
obtain a fentence of condemnation againft him, which would be attended with a confifca- 
tion of all the territories which he had holden of the crown of France. The preparations 
for this trial of a dead vajfal alarmed Mary and Maximilian, who claimed the afliftance 
of the empire; and Frederic accordingly fenta remonftrance to Lewis on the injuftice of 
his condudt, but it was not by arguments that he was to be deterred from the purfuit of 
his ambitious projects. 

The king opened the campaign by the fiege of Conde, afmall town, hut important from 
fituation, as it lay between Tournay and Valenciennes: as the garrifon only confifted of 
three hundred men, it was foon obliged to furrender. Immediately after its reduction, 
Maximilian, having aflcmbled the militia of Flanders, and the auxiliary troops which he 
had received from the emperor, advanced as far as Valenciennes with the view to bring 
the king to a decifive action. But Lewis, unwilling to rifk, on the event of ' a battle, 
thofe folid advantages which he had derived from his difhoneft policy, diftributed his 
forces in the fortified towns, and retired to Cambrai. He foon after concluded a truce 
with Maximilian, by which he confented to reftore all the places he had taken in 
Hainaut and Franche-Comte; to withdraw his troops from Tournay, and to evacuate 
thejown of Cambrai. 

The public, who were unaeqainted with the king's motive for figning fuch a treaty, at 
a time when he was rather in a fituation to prcfcribe terms than to make concemons, 
loudlv ccnfured his conduct. But Lewis, alike heedlefs of the cenfures and complaints 
of his people, continued to purfue his own fyltem of policy. The confiderations by 
which he had been influenced in the conclufion of the late truce, were thefe: he had re- 
ceived information that Maximilian, profiting by the opportunity afforded him by a 
meeting of the imperial diet, had reprefented, in ftrong terms, the confequences of the 
king's attempts on provinces which were not holden of the crown of France, and had 
acquired a great number of parti/ans ; that the emperor Frederic having terminated all 
his difputes with the king of Hungary, that monarch had engaged to fend him a fupply 
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of the empire againft the Swifs, if they continued to furnifli France with troops; and, 
laftly, that a league was forming againft France, into which not only the princes of the 
empire, but the Venetians, the kings of Arragon and Caftile, had promifed to enter* 
He therefore prudently refolved to difarm thefe princes by an appearance of moderation, 
and by a voluntary ceflion of places which, fooner or later, he inuft have been compelled 
to furrender, fince he could have no poflible pretenfions for retaining them. This (hew 
of juftice and equity, by effecting a diffolution of the German league, ruined the hopes 
of Maximilian, and reduced him to the forces of his own territories. The motive which 
fnperinduced the evacuation of Tournay was equally politic : the garrifon of that town, 
by incommoding the Flemings, obliged them, in their own defence, to preferve their 
allegiance to Maximilian ; the king therefore imagined, that fo foon as the danger 
fhould be removed to a greater diftancc, and they fliould have nothing to fear for them- 
felves, their fpirit of fedition would return, and far from feconding the efforts of their 
prince, they would encreafe his embarraffment, and rejoice in his difgrace. The event 
juftified his opinion. 

The latter years of the reign of Lewis were pafTed in alternate hoftilities and nego- 
tiations, the former marked by no event of importance, the latter diftinguifhed only for 
a fpirit of treachery and deceit, that was vifible in every tranfaction in which that infa- 
mous monarch had any concern. His interference in the affairs of Italy forms a fmgle 
exception to the general remark. The wealth of the family of Medici, acquired by 
trade, and the magnificent fpirit of the firft Cofmo, gave him fuch an afcendancy over 
his countrymen, that though the forms of a popular government were preferved, he was 
in reality the head of the commonwealth. A confiderable degree .of his power he tranf- 
mitted to his defendants ; his grandfons, Laurence and Julian, having rendered them- 
felves obnoxious to pope Sixtus the Fourth, that pontiff did not fcruple to engage fome 
envious citizens of Florence in a confpiracy againft their lives. The church was fixed 
on as the fcene of a&ion ; Julian perifhed by the daggers of the affaffins, but Laurence 
was preferved amidft the tumult by the zeal and fidelity of his friends. At the fame 
moment the troops of Sixtus entered the territories of Florence, and extended their de- 
valuations to the gates of the city. The houfe of Medici, unequal to the conteft, im- 
plored the protection of the king of France. Lewis, though the (lave of fuperftition 
the moft abject, afferted, on this occafion, the pretenfions of Laurence againft the fove- 
reign pontiff; and the court of Rome, after an ineffectual difplay of thofe arts for which 
fhe was celebrated, was compelled to recall her cenlures, and yield to the powerful me- 
diation of the king of France. 

The fovereignty of Genoa, which had been formerly ceded by France to the duke of 
Milan, was now again offered to the acceptance of Lewis, who wifely refufed the dan- 
gerous honour: to the ambaffadors who were fent to make him the offer, he returned 
this laconic anfvver — " The Gcnoefe-give tkcmjelves to me, and I give them to the devil/" 
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The king's turbulent and fufpicious fpirit would never fuflxr him to be at eafe fo long as 
there was a prince or nobleman in his dominions, poffefled of fufficient power and authority 
to enforce refpedt and to render himfelf formidable. Though the duke of Brittany had obferved 
a perfect neutrality during the late hoftilities, Lewis feized fonie of his towns, and, in order 
to Intimidate the duke into a compliance with whatever demands he might chufe to prefer, 
he purchafed, of the remaining heirs, all the rights of the houfe of Penthievre to the duchy 
of Brittany l} . He alfofuborned a man of infamous character, ivhofe name was Doyac, to 
ftand forward as the accufer of the duke of Bourbon ; and the parliament of Paris difplayed 
a willingnefs to favour the nefarious projects of their fovcreign. But the popularity of the 
duke of Bourbon fecurcd him from the wicked attempt; while the perjury of Doyac, 
which ought to have incurred the fevereft punilhment, was rewarded by Lewis with the 
government of Auvergne. 

In 1479* Lewis made an attempt to complete the reduction of Franche-Comte. Chau- 
mont d'Amboife, with a ftrong body of troops, after defeating the militia of the province, 
laid fiege to the town of Dole; which, having been betrayed by the garrifon, was immedi- 
ately reduced to am.es, while the citizens were inhumanly maflacrcd by the French. Moil 
of the other towns, intimidated by this aft of feverity, opened their gates on the approach 
of the troops. In the Low Countries, however, the French were not equally fuccefsful. 
Virton, a ftrong town in the duchy of Luxembourg, was retaken by the marefchal of 
Burgundy; at the fame time that Maximilian, with an army of twenty thoufand men, kid 
fiege to Terouanne. The marefchals Defquerdes and de Gie were fent to oppofe this for- 
midable force ; and at the village of Guincgatte the hoilile armies met. The German ca- 
valry were broken by the impetuous charge of the French, who, inconfiderately, purfued 
them to a great diftance, while the archers, thinking the day was won, haflened to 
feize the enemy's baggage ; but the count de Romont, who commanded the Flemifh in- 
fantry, immediately attacked them, and put them to flight, fo that the cavalry, on their 
return from the purfuit, found the enemy in pofTefRon of the field. Yet the flaughter 
appears to have been nearly equal on both fides. Lewis foon obtained a more decifive 
advantage, by the capture of fourfcore vefTels belonging to the Flemings, which were 
laken by admiral Coulon, and carried into the ports of Normandy. 

Maximilian, weakened by the lofshe had fuftained at the battle of Guinegatte, was oblig- 
ed to raife the fiege of Terouanne j and to confine hishoflile operations to the reduction 
of the fortrefs of Malaunoi, the governor of which he caufed to be hanged. Lewis, in 
revenge, ordered his grand provoft to feledt fifty prifoners, of the higheft rank, feven of 
whom were executed on the fame fpot where the governor had fuffered; ten were 
hanged before the gates of Douai, ten before Lifle, and as many before Arras. After 

»3 Hiftoire de Bretagne par Lobineau«»--Le Grand. 
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thcfe acts of barbarity, fo cangenial to the foul of Lewis, that monarch clofed the cam- 
paign by reducing feventeen fortified caftles and villages, in the county of Guines, all 
of which he fir ft plundered and then reduced to afhes. 

A. D. 148 1.] Lewis began to be tired of a war whence he could not hope to derive 
any farther advantage ; and the means of retaining the conquefts he had already made, 
now folely occupied his thoughts. But nature was opprefled by this continual and un- 
wearied application to bufinefs ; frequent faintings warned him to prepare for a future 
ftate; and at a village, near Chinon in Touraine, he was feized with a fit of apoplexy: 
he remained fome time fpeechlefs and motionlefs, and though his voice and intellects re- 
turned, his health was confiderably impaired. 

But this attack, far from infpiring Lewis with fentiments adapted to his jituation, 
only ferved to render him more fufpicious, miftruftful, and defpotic. When he felt the 
firft fymptoms of the diforder, he had moved towards the window of the apartment, but 
his attendants imagining the air would be prejudicial to him, feized him in their arms, 
and conveyed him to the fire-fide. This effect of their concern for his fafety, was now 
conftrued into an a£l of prefumption, that merited punifhment ; and the faithful at- 
tendants were accordingly difmiffed from their places, and banifhed from court. The 
king, jealous of his authority, was apprehenfive, left his officers, by accuftoming thera- 
felves to contradict him on points of indifference, fhould, by degrees, take upon them- 
felves the principal management of affairs, under pretence that he was not in a condition 
to conduct them himfelf. 

The death of Charles, count of Maine, the laft prince of the fecond houfe of Anjou, 
who had lately fucceeded to a part of the dominions of Rene, titular king of Sicily, 
added, at this juncture, the county of Provence to the crown; but while Lewis was 
employed in fecaring this new acquifition, a fecond ftroke of an apoplexy again warned 
him of his approaching end. He revived, however, and performed a pilgrimage to 
Saint-Claude; but though this journey was apparently undertaken from motives of re- 
ligion, its real object was a matter of policy: viz. to reftore tranquillity to the domi- 
nions of the houfe of Savoy, and to releafe the young duke from a ftate of domeftic cap- 
tivity. As foon as he had accompliftied this object, and declared himfelf the protector 
of his infant nephew Charles, he returned confiderably exhaufted by a journey, the 
length of which was ill-proportioned to the weak ftate of his body. 

A. D. 1482, 1483.] Though arrived at the laft ftage of life, when all fchemes of 
ambition ought to have been totally expelled from his mind, the death of Mary of Bur- 
gundy, from a wound which fhe received by a fall from her horfe in hunting, and which her 
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modefty prevented her from difclofmg even to her hufband' 4 , again directed his thoughts 
to the infidious machinations of a diihoneft policy. He excited the inhabitants of Ghent, 
with whom he had long maintained a fecret correfpondence, to revolt, and urged them to. 
profit by the prefent occafion for the full recovery of their ancient privileges. They 
fo far liftened to his advice, as to take the two infant children of Mary from their father, 
and to fend a deputation to Paris to fue for peace. 

The deputies were received with the utmoft magnificence, and though the capital was 
then expofed to the deftrudtive ravages of peftilence and famine, falfe joy and artificial 
plenty were exhibited wherever they went. Soon after their departure, the king refolved 
to accomplilh a project which he had formed for procuring the hand of Margaret of Auf- 
tria, the infant daughter of Mary and Maximilian, for his fon, the dauphin. The hatred 
of Maximilian formed, indeed, a ferious obftacle to his wifhes, but an event foon occurred 
by which he was enabled to furmount it. 

The bifhop of Liege had brought up in his family a young orphan of diftinction r 
named William de la Mark, who, from the ferocity of his manners, had acquired the ap- 
pellation of The Wild .Boar of \Ardennes ' s . This youth, after committing various acts of 
violence, aflaffinated the biihop's chancellor, in his palace, and almoft in fight of his 
matter. The prelate, juftly enraged, banifhed the culprit from the territory of Liege. 
Although the punifhment was greatly inadequate to the crime, la Mark breathed nothing 
but vengeance, and repairing to the court of France, he offered" his fervices to the king, 
engaged to promote, in his favour, an infurredtion of the Liegeois, and to open an en- 
trance for the French into Brabant. Lewis, who never refufed protection to villainy, 
where his intereft was concerned, received la Mark with difrinction, conferred on him the 
title of his lieutenant and governor in the county of Liege, and gave him a company of 
one hundred lances, with a fum of thirty thoufand livres, to enable him to levy recruits. 
After every thing was prepared for his departure, the king proclaimed a revocation of his 
gifts, and publifhed an order for him to quit the kingdom. This was done for the pur- 
pofe of more effectually deceiving the bifhop of Liege ; the project accordingly fucceeded ; 
la *Mark approached Liege, corrupted the magiilrates, feduced the troops, excited a re- 
volt, and, to crown his infamy, affafTinated his benefactor. He then entered the city of 
Liege in triumph, and perfuaded the inhabitants to declare for France. The French 
troops had, during thefe tranfactions, entered Artois, and reduced, through the treachery 
of the governor, the ftrong town of Aire. 

Alarmed at thefe loffes, and having no army then ready to oppofe the progrefs of the 
French, Ma-ximilian was prevailed on to confent to the marriage of his daughter with the 
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fon of his unprincipled foe. By the treaty figned on this occafion, it was ftipulated, that 
the young archduke, Philip, fhould, on affuming the reins of government, do homage to 
the king for the county of Flanders. That, fhould Philip die without pofterity, his 
filter Margaret, wife to the dauphin, fhould fucceed not only to Flanders, hut to Hain- 
aut, Brahant, Luxembourg, Holland, and the duchy of Gueldres ; and if Margaret 
fhould not become wife to the dauphin, or fhould die without pofterity, then the coun- 
ties of Burgundy, Artois, Macon, Auxerre, and Troyes fhould revert to her brother 
Philip, who fhould do homage for the fame ; but, in that cafe, the towns of Lifle, Douai, 
and Orchies, fhould be reftored to the king; and finally, that the king, immediatelv after 
the treaty fhould be figned, fhould reftorc his conquefts in Luxembourg, and Hainaut ; 
fhould recall all the French who were then in the country of Liege, and fhoukl engage 
to afford no farther affiftance cither to William de la Mark, or to the Liegeois. By the 
conclufion of this treaty, which was fully ratified by either party ; and by the death of 
the king of England, which occurred about the fame time, Lewis was freed from all his 
enemies, and had the fatisfadlion of feeing his dominions reftored to- a ftate of perfect 
tranquillity. 

As the king found his health declining apace, he had, during thefe tranfactions, paid a- 
vifit to the dauphin, who was kept almoft in a ftate of captivity, at the caftle of Amboife, 
where — except the officers of the houfhold — none were permitted to approach him but 
fervants and perfons of the meaneft condition. Lewis was accompanied by feveral'of the 
princes, and others of the nobility, in whofe prefence he thus addrefTed his fon: — " My 
" fon, 1 know not what term the Supreme Being has prefcribed to the duration of my 
** exiftence, but age and habitual infirmities warn me it is time to prepare for my 
** laft hour. Both my own wifhes and the laws of the realm defignate you for my 
*' fucceflbr; learn, then, the full extent of the obligations which that title impofes. 
** You are deftined ro afcend the firft throne in the world, and to bear the appellation of 
" Mojl Chrijllan King; for that rank, and for that auguft prerogative, you are indebted to 
** your anceftors, who, by their valour, and their zeal in the caufe of religion, have ex- 
** alted themfelves above all the princes in Chriftendom. If you are anxious-to partake 
*' the glory which they have fo well defervtd, let your bofom be infpired with a noble 
" ardour and endeavour to refemble them. Their example, my fon, will fuffice to teach 
" you what to do, mine will better inftruct you what to avoid; for, although, with the 
" aid of the Almighty, and with the affiftance of our brave fubjects, the fceptre of 
" France has not fuffered' degradation in my hands; although I have fuccefsfully dc- 
" fended the rights of the crown, and have even extended the limits of this kingdom; 
" yer muft I not conceal my faults: this confeffion may tend to your inftruclion better 
" than any advice I can give you. Know, then', my fon, that on my acceflion to the 
" throne, having deprived of their places thofe officers who had ferved the ftate, and the 
•* king my father, with zeal and fidelity, that inconliderate ftep has caufed torrents of 
" tears and of blood to flow, and has embittered my whole life. My fon, the confeffion 
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" which t now make ought to render you more wife. The flame is not fo far extin- 
«« guiflied, but that it may be eafily rekindled, unlefs, by a conduct more prudent than 
" mine was at that period, you fuccced in gaining the confidence of your faithful fub- 
" jedts; promife, then, that when you afcend the throne, you will, in all matters of im- 
" poftance, take the advice of the princes of your blood, and the members of your coun- 
" cil; that you will not deprive any one of his place, unlefs he fliall have previoufly 
" been found guilty of prevarication; and as what I now require of you, is of the utmoft 
" importance, reflect ferioufly before you give me your anfwer." 

The dauphin then retired into an adjoining apartment, with the lord of Bcaujeu, his 
governor, and the officers of his houfhold, and in a few minutes he returned, and fwore 
to fulfil the promife which the king exadled from him. The particulars of this inter- 
view were committed to paper, and tranfmitted to all the fovereign courts in the king- 
dom. Lewis then fent to the duke of Orleans, and made him fwear that he would not 
oppofe any of the regulations which he might chufe to eftablifh, with regard to the re- 
gency, and that he would not engage his relations, the duke of Brittany and the count 
of Foix, to aflilt him in exciting troubles in the kingdom, and in procuring for himfelf 
a greater mare in the adminiftration than it fhould pleafe the king to affign him. Both 
the duke's oath and the dauphin's were inferted in the regifters of the parliament. It is 
rather extraordinary that Lewis mould expect that others would be bound by an engage- 
ment which-^-notwithftanding its folemnity — he himfelf had invariably treated with 
contempt. 

As Lewis approached nearer to the grave, his terror at the thoughts of his diflolution 
increafed; although in the dreadful fituation to which ficknefs had reduced him, death 
ought rather to have been confidered as a friend than a tyrant, yft were all his hours moft 
anxioufly employed in the hopelefs endeavour to prolong a miferable exiftence. All the 
precautions which he had hitherto adopted with the view to preferve himfelf from the 
fecret machinations of his enemies, now appeared infufficient. At the mofl happy periods 
of his life, he was attended, wherever he went, by a body of troops and a train of artil- 
lerf; and, fince the aflaffination of the Medici and the duke of Milan, he had always 
armed himfelf with a pike, which a page carried at his fide in the day, and which the 
king placed at the head of his bed during the night. But when he found his ftrength too 
far exhaufted, by age and ficknefs, to fufFer him to make ufe of this weapon in cafe of 
attack, hcrefolved to fhut himfelf in fome inacceflible place. 

His favourite refidence of Pleffis-les-Tours was, after much confederation, chofen for 
the purpofe of retirement; he caufed the cnflle to be furrounded by a broad and deep 
ditch, over which were thrown two bridges, that were never Jet' down but at one parti- 
cular hour; within the ditch an iron railing was erected, the walls of the fortrefs were 
covered with iron fpikes, and the gates defended by baft ions. A guard of four hundred 
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archers paraded round this gloomy prifon night and day, with oulers to fire on any one 
who fhould dare to approach without firft making himfelf known. Eighteen thoufand 
caltrops were distributed on the neighbouring plains, to prevent the approach of cavalry ; 
and in the interior court of the caftle were two rows of large iron chains, with cannon- 
balls faftened to the end of them, to which criminals, often for the moft trivial offences, 
were faftened. Thefe chains were called Lcs fillcttcs du rot. The avenues which led to 
this abode of mifery were lined, on either fide, with gibbets inftead of trees, on which 
Triftan the provoft — who was truly worthy to adminifter to the rage and caprice of a 
fanguinary tyrant — caufed the wretched victims of his matter's fufpicions and revenge, 
to be placed. No one refided in the caftle, except four or five officers, who, by their 
tyrannical conduct, had become the objects of public execration, and who from their ex- 
pectations of falling, on the death of Lewis, into the hands of juftice, were moft inter- 
efted in the prolongation of his life. The princes of the blood, and even the king's own 
daughters, were forbidden to enter the place, without an exprefs invitation. When Anne 
of France, her, hufband, the lord of Beaujeu, and the count of Dunois brought the young 
dauphinefs from Flanders, Lewis, having deferred from the windows of his palace their 
numerous train, was greatly alarmed, and immediately fent fome of his officers to fearch 
them, in the apprehenfion that they might have arms concealed beneath their cloaths. 

But though Lewis had thus fecluded himfelf from the world, he took care that the 
world fhould not forget him ; inftead, however, of deferving attention by acts of virtue, 
he only fought to render himfelf confpicuous by his vices. Every day, and almoft every 
hour, were orders the moft abfolute and tyrannical difpatched to different parts of the 
kingdom. He difmiffed, without any reafon, all his old fervants ; and the new ones 
who fucceeded them, were foon difmiffed in their turn ; when afked the motive of this 
conduct, his reply was — Nature takes delight in variety. Nor were thefe fudden difmif- 
fion confined to his houfhold, for there was fcarcely a poftin the kin gdom, from the 
higheft to theloweft, but experienced a fimilar change. 

Lewis was equally anxious to engage the attention of foreigners, whom he, alfo, 
wifhed to believe that his health was perfectly rc-eftablifhed. He fent envoys or ambaf- 
fadors to foreign courts on the moft frivolous pretexts ; and thefe reprefentatives of fove- 
reignty had often no other bufinefs to negociate, than the purchafe of fome trifling arti. 
cle for their mafter. From Spain, he exported, at a great expence, mules and fporting 
dogs; from Italy, horfes and curiofities; from the kingdoms of the north, elks, rein- 
deer, and furs ; and young lions, and other fcarce animals, from the coaft of Africa ; and, 
as his only object in purchafing thefe articles was to make people talk of him, his agents 
could not oblige him more than by paying a moft extravagant price for them. They 
were conveyed to the palace with great pomp and parade, and when they arrived, he did 
not even deigato look at them. 
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All the (lores of medicine were exhaufted in vain to reftore hisdrooping health ; no remedy 
which the fkill of the regular profeflbr could fuggeft, or the ingenuity of the daring empi- 
ric devife, was left unemployed ; we are told by a contemporary writer, that among other 
remedies, he was ordered to drink the blood of a child, in order to correct the acrimony 
of his own; and, that a great number of children were, accordingly, bled for the purpofe. 
As hunting had always conftituted his principal amufement when he was in health, he now- 
ordered a number of large rats to be caught and turned loofe in his apartments, where he 
hunted them with cats. But as he foon became tired of this kind of amufement, his at- 
tendants devifed another more fuitable to his fituation. They affembled the peafants of 
Poitou, and dividing them into bands, diftributed them in the meadows round the caftle, 
where fome of them played on their ruftic pipes, while others danced and fung ; Lewis 
looked at them from the different windows of the palace, and endeavoured to partake of 
their innocent pleafures ; but if he perceived that any one took notice of him, heinftant- 
ly retired, and did not dare to appear at the window again that day. 

As all human remedies had proved inefficacious, he had recourfe to others of a different 
defcription : he fent to different parts of Europe, for all the relics he could procure which 
were holden in any tolerable degree of eftimation. Friar Rofat, a monk of Lombardy, 
and five or fix of his brethren, brought him a great number from Italy; and he not 
only paid all the expences of their journey, but received them moft magnificently, 
"ome canons of Cologne obtained, in exchange for fome curious relics, the confirmation 
of a rich donation which he had already made to their cathedral. A poor tradefman, 
from Aix-la-Chapelle, received fixty livres for a finall filver image, which he faid had 
touched fome very famous relics. The king fent twothoufand crowns to Saint James in 
Galicia, and he fent to Marfeilles for the ring of Jobin. The holy oil from Rheims was 
taken to him with great ceremony, and he obtained permiflion from the pope to be 

anointed with it a fecond time ; but the wily pontiff exacted for this indulgence which 

had already caufed an infurrecYion at Rome — the cefiion of the counties of Valence and 
Die, in Dauphiny, to which the church of Rome had preferred fome obfolete claims. 

It is very extraordinary that, impreiTed as the mind of Lewis certainly was with the 
fear of death, and, moreover, a flave to the moft abject, fuperftition, its moft prominent 
and moft difgufting features fliould ftill have retained their former ftrength. Having 
recommended himfelf to the prayers of Bourdeille, archbilhop of Tours, that prelate 
thought the opportunity favourable for impreffmg him with a due fenfe of his errors ; and 
he accordingly reprefented to him, with a truly apoftolic zeal, that the moft acceptable 
offering lie could make to God would be that of a contrite heart ; that gifts to the 
church could not expiate fins; that he had violated the privileges of the church by 
illegal adls of violence againft its minifters.; that he had either imprifoned or expelled 
from their fees, the bifhops of Laon, Seez, Caftres, Coutances, Saint-Flour, and 
Pamiers, whofc only offence was that of being comie&ed, either by the ties of blood or 
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fricndfhip, with fome perfons who had incurred the king's difpleafure ; that he had de- 
fpoiled feveral families of their patrimony; and that he had retained, againft all law and 
equity, the inheritance of the houfe of Tremoille. 

0 

Lewis, enraged at the freedom of his cenfures, replied, that he had afked him fot* 
prayersand not for advice ; that fuch complaints were an attack on the fovereign autho- 
rity, and bore a ftrong refemblance to threats ; that Bourdeille meddled with too many 
affairs; and that he defied him, and all the prelates he had mentioned, to find any flaw 
in his conduct. The king then ordered the chancellor to inftitute a procefs againft the 
archbifhop and the other prelates ; and Bourdeille was finally compelled to afk pardon, 
for having difcharged his duty. 

But though Lewis — as he told the archbifhop — afked for prayers and not for advice, 
yet did he wifh for thofe prayers lefs for the falvation of his foul, than the re-eftablifh- 
ment of his health. As he felt an inconvenience from the north-wind, whenever it 
blew for fome days together, he ordered general proceffions to Saint-Denis; but being 
afhamed to avow his weaknefs, he commanded the prayers, that were faid on thofe ocac- 
fion, to be offered up for the health of the king and the dauphin, and for the prefervation 
of the fruits of the earth. We are told that his chaplain was, one day, reciting an ori- 
fon to Saint Eutropius, and when he came to pray " for the health of the foul and of the 
** body," he was interrupted by the king, who told him he ought not to afk for fo ma- 
ny things at a time, and requefted him only to pray for the health of the body. There 
is a letter of his frill extant, addreffed to Peter Cadouet, a monk ; in which lie fays — 
•« Mafter Peter, my friend, I requeft you with all pomble earneftnefs to pray inceflant- 
n Yy to God, and our lady of Salles, in my behalf; that it may pleafe them to fend me a 
** quartan ague, for I am afflicted with a malady which my phyficians tell me cannot be 
** removed without it ; and as foon as I have it, I will let you know." 

But while the king, depending on the efficacy of prayers, proceffions and relics, neg- 
lected the proper means of conciliating the mercy of a God whom he had grievoufly of- 
fended by the magnitude of his offences, a third firoke of nn apoplexy (on Monday, the 
twenty-fifth of Augufi) fruftrated all his hopes of life. He lay motionlefs fo long, that 
it was believed he was dead; on his revival, he forbade his attendants, however ill he 
might be, to mention the word death in his prefence, fince he did not think he fhould 
have refolution enough to hear it; " It will fuffice," faid he, " to fay, fpeak little; I 
M fhall underftand what you mean." This prohibition, however, was difregarded; and 
his favourite, Oliver le Daim, accompanied by a phyfician, and a hermit, who had come 
from Calabria to aflift him with his prayers, approached his bed, and apprizing him that 
he had but a fhort time to live, advifed him to think of his conlcience. But Lewis, as 
if anxious to diflemble to the laft, replied, without betraying any emotions of terror; — 1 
** I hope that God will aflift me, for I am not fo ill as you think I am." 
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From this moment, however, he appears to have been convinced of the certainty of 
his fpeedy diffolution ; he fent for the lord of Beaujeu, whom he had appointed, con- 
jointly with Anne of France, to govern the ftate during his fon's minority, and imparted 
to him his Lift will: he then difpatched the chancellor to the dauphin of Amboife, and 
told all who went to fee him, to go to the king, and ferve him with fidelity. He fent alfo 
for the marefchal Defquerdes, and advifed him never to lofe fight of the dauphin, for 
the firft fix months; he ordered him to give up all thoughts of the plan they had con- 
certed together for taking Calais from the Englifh, and not to moleft the duke of Brit- 
tanv, who, in future, he (aid, would only feek to live in peace; he added, that what 
would have been proper, had he lived, would be extremely dangerous during a minority ; 
and, befides, that the kingdom ftood in need of a peace for five or fix years, in order to re- 
cover its ftrength. 

At length he complied with all the forms required by the Catholic religion, and re- 
ceived the facrament; he faid, that on account of the particular devotion which he had 
always entertained for the holy Virgin, he fhould not die till Saturday ; in fact, he ex- 
pired on that day, which was the thirtieth of Auguft, 1483, in the fixty-firft year of his 
age, exclaiming, with his laft breath — " Our lady of Embrun, my good miftrefs, aflift, 
" me." He was buried, eight days after his deceafe, at the church of Notre-Dame, 
at Cleri. 

To mark the different fliades of vice; to diftinguifh the moft prominent features of 
infamy, from thofe of inferior magnitude, is a tafk unpleafant in itfelf, and one from, 
which neither amufement nor inftruction can be derived: yet what elfe can be done in 
the delineation of a character, in which not a fingle good quality appears ? That difpo- 
fition to tyranny which Lewis evinced at an early period of his life, and which he was. 
more ftudious to encourage than anxious to reprefs, affords ftrong grounds for believing 
that, at whatever period he had been called to afcend the throne, his reign muft have 
abounded with fchemes to opprefs his people, and to render his own power abfolute. — 
Subtle, unfeeling, and cruel, a ftranger to every principle of integrity, and regardlefs of 
decency, he fcorned all the reftraints which a fenfe of honour, or the defire of fame, 
impofe even upon ambitious men. Sagacious, at the fame time, to difcem his true in- 
tereft, and influenced by that alone, he was capable of purfuing it with a perfevering in- 
duftry, and of adhering to it with a fyftematic fpirit, from which no object could divert, 
and no danger could deter him 16 . 
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In proportion as Lewis the Eleventh ftripped the nobility of their privileges, fce added 
to the power and prerogative of his crown. In order to have fuch a body of foldiers at 
his command, as might be fufficient to crufh any force which his difaffedted fubjects 
could draw together, he not only kept on foot the regular troops which his father had 
railed, but took into his pay fix thoufand Swifs, at that time the beft difciplined and 
moll formidable infantry in Europe 11 . From the jealoufy natural to tyrants, lie con- 
fided in thefe foreign mercenaries, as the moft devoted inftruments of oppreflion, and the 
moft faithful guardians of the power he had acquired. That they might be ready to act 
on the fhorteft warning, he, during the latter years of his reign, kept a confiderable 
body of them encamped in one_ place. 

Great funds were requifite, not only to defray the expence of this additional eftablifli- 
ment, but to fupply the fums employed in the various enterprizes which the reftlefs ac- 
tivity of his genius prompted him to undertake. But the prerogative that his father 
had affumed, of levying taxes without the concurrence of the ftates-general, and which 
he was careful not only to retain but to extend, enabled him to provide, in fome mea- 
fure, for the encreafing charges of government. 

What his prerogative, large as it was, could not furnilh, his addrefs procured. He 
was the firft monarch, in Europe, who difcovered the method of managing thofe great 
affemblies, in which the feudal policy had veiled the power of granting fubfidies and of 
impofing taxes. He firft taught other princes the fatal art of beginning their attack on 
publick liberty, by corrupting the fource from which that liberty fhould flow. By ex- 
erting all his power and addrefs in influencing the election of reprefentatives, by bribing 
or intimidating the members, and by various changes, which he artfully made in the 
form of their deliberations, Lewis acquired fuch entire direction of thofe affemblies, that, 
from being the vigilant guardians of the privileges and property of the people, he ren- 
dered them tamely fubfervient, in promoting the moft odious meafures of his reign. As 
no power remained to fet bounds to his exactions, he not only continued all the taxes 
impofed by his father, but made immenfe additions to them. Charles the Seventh levied 
taxes to the amount of one million eight hundred thoufand livres ; Lewis the Eleventh 
raifed four millions feven hundred thoufand livres. The former had in pay nine thou- 
fand cavalry, and fixteen thoufand infantry; the latter augmented the cavalry to fifteen 
thoufand, and the infantry to twenty-five thoufand 13 . . 

In confequence of an extenfion of territory, by acquifitions of various kinds that 
were made during the reign of Lewis, France was formed into one compact kingdom, 
and the fteady unrelenting policy of that prince not only fubdued the haughty fpirrt ot 

'7 Comines. — Daniel, Hiftoircde la Milice Francoile, torn. i. p. 1*3. J 8 Comines. 
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the feudal nobles, but eftabliftied a fpecies of government, fcarcely lefs abfolute, or lefs 
terrible, than Eaftern defpotifm. 

But fatal as his adminiftration was to the liberties of his fubjects, the authority which 
he acquired, the refources of which he became mafter, and his freedom from reftraint in 
conceiting his plans as well as in executing them, rendered his reign active and enter- 
prizing ; and from this era, the kings of France, no longer fettered and circumfcribed at 
borne by a jealous nobility, have exerted themfelves more abroad, have formed more ex- 
tenfive fchemes of foreign conquefts, and have carried on war with a fpirit and vigour 
long unknown in Europe. 

/ 

$ 

The military order of Saint Michael was inftituted, by Lewis the Eleventh, in 1469 ; 
it confifted of thirty-fix knights, the fovereign included ; befides a chancellor, a fecre- 
tary, a treafurer, and a herald. Lewis alfo inftituted two parliaments, that of Bour- 
deaux, which his father had promifed toeftablifh, in 1462; and the parliament of Bur- 
gundy, iri 1476. 

An important difcovery was made in the chirurgical art during this reign the mode- 
of curing the ftone by the operation of cutting. An archer of Meudon, who had been long 
afflicted with this dreadful difeafe, was, in 1474, convicted of various robberies, and con- 
demned to die : but the phyficians and furgeons of Paris reprefented to the king, that a 
great number of perfons, of all ranks, being afflicted with the ftone, it would be expe- 
dient to try, on this man, whofe life was already forfeited to the laws of his country, an 
experiment which might prove of advantage to fociety. Lewis complied with their re- 
queft ; and the operation was performed with fuch fuccefs that the man was perfectly 
cured in a fortnight ; when the king not only granted him a pardon, but affigned him a 
reward. 
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A. D. 1483.] CHARLES, either from the delicacy of his conftitution, or from 
motives of jealoufy, had been deprived of all the advantages of education j the orders of 
his father, to prevent his application to ftudy, had been fo rigoroufly enforced, that, 
on his acceflion to the throne, he could neither read nor write. Afnamed of his igno- 
rance, the youthful monarch no fooner became his own matter, than he purfued his ftu- 
dies with indefatigable zeal ; he even acquired a tafte for books, and engaged Robert 
Gaguin, general of the Mathurins, to tranflate, for his ufe, the commentaries of 
Cefar, and the life of Charlemagne. It was eafy to perceive, from the admiration which 
he betrayed on perufing the accounts of the martial atchievements of thofe heroes, that 
a thirft for military glory formed one of the leading features of his mind. But his ut- 
1110ft efforts proved inadequate to fupply, in a full degree, the want of an early educa- 
tion; he always retained an invincible repugnance to bufinefs ; difplayed a want of pene- 
tration in his choice of minifters, and abandoned himfelf, without referve, to favourites 
who, too often, abufed his confidence: but, with thefe failings, Charles was frank, ge- 
nerous, and magnanimous ; and " So good" — fays Philip de Comines — " that a better 
*' creature never exifled /" 

Although, by the laws of the realm, Charles was of age to aflume the reins of go- 
vernment lince he had entered his fourteenth year, yet it was not deemed prudent to en- 
truft them to fueh feeble hands. Lewis, therefore, had, by his will, ordained, that the 
adminiftration fhould be vefted in his eldeft daughter, Anne of France, wife to Peter de 
Bourbon, lord of Beaujeu; the king had been influenced in his choice, by the confldera- 
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tion that the princes of the blood would not think themfelves degraded in being fub- 
jedled to a princefs who, by her birth, was placed above them : that Anne, moreover, 
could have no intereft in defrauding the lawful heir of his right, fince her fex precluded 
her from wearing the crown herfelf, and her hufband could have no poflible claim to it; 
and, lailly , that if, notwith (landing all the precautions he had taken, civil commotions 
fhould arife, nobody was better calculated for quelling them than herfelf. In fa£l, all the 
hiftorians of that age concur in defcribing her as poflefled of a profound genius, a ftrong 
mind, and all the graces peculiar to her own fex, combined with all the virtues that cha- 
racterize the greateft of the other. 

Thefe confiderations, however, were inefficient to deter thofe who had, as they fup- 
pofed, ftronger claims to the regency, from ftanding forward to affert them ; and to pro- 
teft againft the partial and improper conduct of the late king. The chief of thefe com- 
petitors was the queen -dowager, whofe claims were founded on the rights of nature, and 
on cuftoms fundamentally eftabliflied and univerfally obferved fince the commencement 
of the monarchy. Lewis, although he had married againft his father's commands, had 
never a fincere attachment for his wife, whom he treated with the utmoft brutality, 
generally confining her in fome diftant fortrefs, and holding no commerce with her but 
fuch as was merely fufficient for the purpofe of procuring heirs. But neither the un- 
worthy treatment which that princefs experienced from her tyrannical hufband, who 
withheld from her thofe cardies which he lavifhly bellowed on the meaneft of his fub- , 
jefls, nor the order which Lewjs is faid to have given on his death-bed, to prevent her 
from approaching her fon, and to banifh her into Dauphine, could deprive her of her 
rank, or debar her of her rights. And there is every reafon to believe that the reins of 
government would have been placed in her hands, had ftie been earneft in the afTertion 
of her claims ; but the retired life to which fhe had been fo long accuftomed, had ren- 
dered her averfe from the buftle of the world ; and her death, which occurred within 
three months after the deceafe of Lewis, delivered Madame — for by that appellation was 
the eldeft daughter of the king now diftinguiflied — from a dangerous rival, and encou- 
raged the pretenfions of other competitors. 

The fii ft of thefe was Lewis, duke of Orleans, firfl prince of the blood, who had 
been compelled, by the late king, to marry his daughter Jane, a princefs whofe perfon 
was extremely difgu fling, and lb deformed, that fhe was fuppofed to be incapable of bear- 
ing children. The illufhious birth of his confort afforded but a poor compenfation for 
her natural defecls, in the opinion of a young prince who is represented as a model of 
beauty, and as being extremely nddidted to amorous enjoyments. He concealed, how- 
ever his difplp.^ure, during the life of Lewis the Eleventh ; hut the death of that mo- 
narch and that of the queen, the youth and inexperience of bis fuccefTor, and the general 
difconteiit of the nation, all combined to furnifh him with a favourable opportunity for 
ditcloling his real fentiments. It was requifite that he fhould hrft endeavour to fet afide 
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fo much of the late king's will as related to the regency of Madame; after which he 
would find no difficulty in procuring a divorce from his wife, in contracting a marriage 
that might fecure him the polTeffion of a fovereignty, and in enforcing his claims to the 
duchy of Milan. The execution of thefe various fchemes, however, furpafled the 
firength of his mind ; and, it is probable, he would have been induced to abandon them 
had he been left to himfelfj but he had a friend who was capable of giving him advice, 
and who perluaded him to perfevere in the profecution of his plans. This friend was 
the count of Dunois, fon to the celebrated baftard of Orleans, whofe talents for political 
negotiations are faid to have been unequalled. The duke was farther fupported by the 
count of Angoulemc, his coufin-german ; his brother-in-law, the vifcount of Nar- 
honne; his coufin, the duke of Brittany ; the duke of Alencon, and many others of the 
nobility, who were eager to pay their court to the prefumptive heir to the throne. In« 
dependent of the oath which Lewis the Eleventh had exacted from the duke, binding 
him to an obfervance of his will, with regard to the regency, two other motives for 
excluding him from that dignity were now urged ; firfl — That as he was prefumptive 
heir to the throne, it would not be prudent to intruft him with the care of the king's 
perfon ; and fecondly, that as he was ft ill a minor, having but juft completed his twenty- 
third year, and not old enough to he entrufted with the difpofal of his own property, 
it could not be expected that the management of the public revenue jhould be con- 
fided to him. 

Thefe objections to the duke of Orleans induced the duke of Bourbon, againft whom 
no fuch objections could be urged, to ftand forward as a claimant. Though of the blood- 
royal, he was fo far removed from the throne, that there was no danger of his afpiring 
to afcend it ; his age, his experience, the fervices he had rendered the ftate under Charles 
the Seventh, the perfecutions he had experienced from Lewis the Eleventh, all fpoke in 
his favour. If, faid he, the duke of Orleans be excluded on account of his youth, with 
what propriety can Madame be preferred, who is equally young, and of a fex unfit for 
command? If, on the contrary, Madame has only been chofen in order to favour her 
hufband, and the lord of Beaujeu is to govern the ftate under the name of his wife, 
can I fuffer — purfued the duke — my younger brother, whofe claims are fo inferior to 
my own, to obtain a preference over me, and to acquire a right to command me I 

The two competitors repaired to court, each of them followed by a powerful party. 
Madame endeavoured, by the beftowal of honours and rewards, to make them defilt. 
from their purfuit ; on the duke of Orleans fhe conferred the government of Paris, the 
ifle of France, Champagne and Brie, with a feat in the council ; the count of Dunois 
was appointed governor of Dauphine ; and the dignity of conftable and lieutenant 
general of the kingdom, which he had been long anxious to obtain, was conferred on 
the duke of Bourbon. 
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But the princes were unwilling to barter their claims for fuch precarious emolu- 
ments; they, therefore, filled the council with their creatures, and thwarted all the 
meafures of the new government. Perceiving, however, that the prudence of Madame 
rofe fuperior to all their manoeuvres, they united in a requeft that the ftates-general 
might be convened, and the arrangement of the adminiftration be left totally to them 1 . 

This propofal threw Madame, and all thofe who were really attached to the king, 
into the utmoft confternation, as they imagined it was only advanced with the view to 
fet the nation in a ferment, in order that the princes might profit by the general confu- 
fion. They had received intelligence, that the duke of < 'rleans had entered into an 
aflbciation with the duke of Brittany and the arch-duke Maximilian, the two greateft 
enemies to the fovereign power ; and that he had fent to Italv to lolicit the young duke 
of Lorraine to return to France, and claim the fucceffion of his grandfather, Rene of 
Anjou. Their terror too was encreafi.d, on conf during what had recently paffed in 
the neighbouring kingdoms. They had not forgotten, that, on the death of Charles 
the Bold, the ftates of Flanders had poffefled themfelves of the fupreme power, had kept 
their lawful fovereign in a ftate of captivity, and had maflacred her two principal mintf- 
ters in her prefence; that, on a more recent occafion, the duke of Gloucefler had pro- 
cured a declaration from the parliament ot England, tending to baftardize his nephews, 
whom he afterwards murdered, and to place the diadem on his own brows. Though 
the duke of Orleans was not capable of fuch a flagrant adt of villainv, yet was it impof- 
fible to fay to what lengths his impetuous paflions, inflamed by the artful fuggeftions of 
his perfidious advilers, might carry him. It was afterward discovered, that Peter Lan- 
dois, prime minifter to the duke of Brittany, had fabricated papers, and compofed a me- 
morial, in which he had attacked the legitimacy of Charles the Eighth. He affirmed 
that Lewis the Eleventh defpairing to have a fon, and wifhing to detach from his bro- 
ther's party the chief nobility of the kingdom, who did not hefitate to expofe their lives 
and fortunes in his defence, becaufe they confidered him as the prefumptive.*neir to 
the throne, had compelled the queen to adopt this child. Landois did not deny that 
Crfarles might be the king's fon ; but he maintained, that the queen not being his mother, 
he could have no right to the crown. 

Whatever danger might attend a convention of the ftates under fuch circumftances, a 
formal rcfufal to convene them would have been ftitl more dangerous. The people, 
who muft foon have been made acquainted with it, would have immediately been led to 
conclude, that government had no intention of redrefling their grievances, and would, 
perhaps, have proceeded to extremities. If the princes, in that cafe, had joined the peo- 
ple, Madame muft have been loft without refource, and the young monarch might, poffi- 

1 Comines— Godefroi fur Charles vni.— Pretives de l'Hiftoire de Bretagno— Lenglet, Preface de Comines. 
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My have been involved in her ruin. Though preffed on all fides, fhe continued, for 
fome time, to elude the propofal ; but finding that the princes were determined, of two 
evils fhe chofe the leail. The ftates were accordingly fuminoned to meet on the firft 
of January, 1484, at Orleans ; but, the consideration that that city was the capital of the; 
appanage of the duke of Orleans, and that the loyalty of its inhabitants might therefore 
be juftly fufpe£ted, induced Madame to change the place of their meeting to Tours. 
Tranquillity was now re-eilablifhed at court ; the princes di reded their attention to the 
eleftion of deputies at the provincial affemblies ; while Madame, who, during this inter- 
val, remained in poffeffion of the fovereign authority, endeavoured to fecure the fuffrages 
of the people by more honourable means than that of corrupting their reprefentatives. 

She began by confirming the judges and other magistrates in the pofTeflion of their 
refpecYive pofts *; and then directed her attention to the means of affording relief to the 
people. But before fhe diminifhed the receipts, fhe wifely took care to leffen the ex- 
pences. The fix thoufand Swifs that had been taken into pay, by Lewis the Eleventh, 
fhe prudently difmiffed, and, after paying all that was due to them, fent them back, in 
an honourable manner, to their own country ; fhe likewife difhanded feveral companies 
of the national troops. By the adoption of thefe falutary meafures, Madame was en- 
abled to relieve the people, by remitting the laft quarter of the taxes of the prefent year, 
at the fame time that fhe promifed them a more confiderable diminution which was to take 
place as foon as proper regulations could be made with regard to the demefnes of the 
crown. To forward this plan, all the numerous grants made by the late king were 
revoked, and orders were difpatched to the treafurers of the different provinces to re- 
unite them to the royal domains. 

Madame, apprehenfive that the people might be led to believe that fhe would Inftil 
into the mind of her brother the fame principles of government which fhe had feen 
practifed in the preceding reign, was careful to obviate fufpicions of that nature, by the 
adoption of a very different line of conduct. Lewis having, on mere fufpicions, fentenced 
a great number of perfons to imprifonment or exile, his daughter ordered the prifon- 
doors to be thrown open, recalled thofe who had been banifhed, and loaded with favours 
fuch as'her father had perfecuted with the greatefl inveteracy. The prince of Orange, 
who had been hanged in effigy for having promoted a revolution in Burgundy, was now 
reftored to the poffeffion of his eftates in Franche-Comte : D'Urfe and Poncet de la 
Riviere, whom Lewis had always regarded as his perfonal enemies, were promoted to 
places of truft and importance: Philip of Savoy, count of Breffe, was recalled from 
Germany, where he had been compelled to feek an afylum, and admitted to a feat in the 

1 Godefroi — Recueil de pieces fur Charles VIII.— Lancelot, Memoire de l'Academie des Belles-Lettres, t. viii. 
Hiftoire de Lorraine par Dom Calmet. 
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council ; and, laftly, having received information of the offers which had been made by 
the princes to the duke of Lorraine, fhe difpatched a courier to that prince, who wa3 
then in Italy, where he commanded the Venetian forces, to exhort him to repair to 
court, promifing to reftore hiin the inheritance of his grandfather, Rene of Anjou. 

At the fame time that Madame endeavoured to conciliate the affections of thofe whom 
her father had perfecuted, fhe delivered into the hands of juftice his two greateft fa- 
vourites, Oliver le Daim and John Doyac, to whom he had been moft liberal in his dona- 
tions, and whom, on his death-bed, he had particularly recommended to his fon. 
Among a variety of crimes of which Oliver le Daim was accufed, the following feems 
moft to have fixed 1 the attention of the judges- A gentleman having been arretted by 
the king's orders, and being threatened with death, his wife applied to the favourite to 
intercede in his behalf. Her youth, her charms, and her tears made a ftrong impreflion 
on Oliver; but incapable of harbouring any generous fentiment, he demanded the en- 
joyment of her perfon as the reward of the fervice fhe required. This infamous propofal 
was, at firft, rejected by the lady, with the difdain it was calculated to incur; but hav- 
ing obtained permiflion to vifit her hufband in prifon, fhe was overcome by his tears and 
intreaties, and, at length, confentcd to purchafe his life with the facrifice of her own 
honour. Oliver, however, being afraid that as foon as fhe had obtained the favour fhe 
afked, fhe would abfent herfelf, for ever, from his fight, procured an order from the king 
to put the prifoner to death, and he commifTioned Daniel, one of his fatellites, to put the 
unfortunate gentleman in a fack, and throw him into the river. The crime was dif- 
covered by fome fifhermen who drew up the body in their nets, and the lady had now 
the mortification to perceive, that the very means which fhe had employed for faving 
the life of her hufband had proved the caufe of his death. So long as Lewis lived fhe 
kept her grief to herfelf, confeious that the publication of her fhame would be produc- 
tive of no poffible advantage; but after the death of that tyrant, fhe boldly ftood for- 
ward, and demanded juftice on the aflaffin of her hufband; and Le Daim, haying con- 
ferred the crime, was hanged together with his accomplice Daniel. 

Doyac, who had been a common informer, and who had been employed by Lewis to 
caluminate the duke of Bourbon, efcaped the gallows, but to undergo a punifhment 
equally ignominious, and more painful : he was fentenced to be whipped in different 
parts of the metropolis, to have one ear cut ofF, and his tongue pierced with a hot iron. 
He was then conveyed to Montferrand in Auvergne, the place of his birth, and the 
feat of his pretended triumph over the duke of Bourbon, where he was again whipped, 
loft his other ear, and was afterwards banifhed the kingdom. 

Cottier, the king's phyfician, was involved in the fame difgrace with the other fa- 
vourites of Lewis; but his infupportable pride and his extreme avarice formed the only 
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grounds of accufation againft him : he was defpoiled of all the eftates which he had ex- 
torted from his mafter, and was fentenced to pay a fine of fifty- thoufand crowns z . 

A. D. 1484.] On the fourteenth of January, the king, accompanied by the whole 
court, made his folemn entry into Tours, and, on the following day, the ftates general 
being aflembled, the ieflions was opened by the following fpeech from William de Roche- 
fort, chancellor of France: 

" My lords, ever fince the acceffion of his prefent majefty to the throne, he has been 
" extremely anxious to meet the reprefentatives of the people; and the motives of this 
" anxiety I will now explain to you. 

" He wifhed for an opportunity of expreffing his gratitude for the joy which you evin- 
44 ced on his acceffion ; in that, indeed, you only followed the example of your generous 
" anceftors, who were ever diftinguifhed for their zealous attachment to their fovereigns. 
" It is the peculiar characteriftic of a Frenchman, to love his king, to be ever ready to 
" facrifice his life and fortune in his defence, and never to defpair of his country's fafety, 
" fo long as he can preferve his lawful fovereign ; while other nations are eternally 
" floating between obedience and revolt, and defert their monarchs on the moft trivial 
" fubjecT: of difcontent, or the moft diftant profpedt of danger. Read their hiftories; 
** you will fcarcely find two or three fucceffive monarchs who have left their heirs in 
" quiet poffeffion of the throne ; and without going farther for proofs of what I ad- 
" vance, examine what has lately paffed in England. Edward, at his death, left two 
" fair fons, the hopes of the nation ; but inftead of being fuffered to afcend the throne 
* ( of their anceftors, they have beenbafely mafTacred, and their aflaffin has been rewarded 
*" with the crown. You, Frenchmen, have no fuch adl of atrocioufnefs to blufh for: 
** open your annals, you will there find that infant fovereigns have been more honoured 
*' and better ferved than the moft abfolute monarchs ; and you will admire a people 
*' whofe attachment to their kings has been moft confpicuous at thofe periods in which 
" their kings have flood in greateft need of their, affiftance. It is to thisunfhaken fideli- 
" ty you are indebted for the glorious advantage of being the firft people in the world ; 
" for what other nation can pxefume to compare themfelves with you ? In the ear- 
*' lieft ages, the Gauls, your anceftors, fpread the terror of their arms over every part of 
" the continent ; they founded colonies in Italy, on the banks of the Danube, and even 
" in Afia. Though the diflentions which prevailed between them proved^the means of 
*• fubje&ing them to the Romans, they inflicted a dreadful vengeance for the defeat 
* l they fuftained ; it was the fword of the Gauls that enabled Julius Csefar to enflave his 

* We are told that this man, well pleafed at having efcaped fo eafily, returned to his former profeffion, and 
caufed an Abricot-tree (un AbricotUr) to be engraved on his door, with this infeription a I'abri-cotier. Gamier. 
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" country. In the fequel, the Franks, incorporated with the Gauls, delivered the church 
" of Rome from the yoke of the barbarians, laid the firft foundation of her power and 
" greatnefs, and re-eftablifhed the weftern empire, which had long been overturned. 
" Fired with a holy zeal, they flew to the defence of their brethren oppreffed by the infi- 
" dels, fixed their ftandards on the walls of Jerufalem, and reduced Paleftine, Syria, 
" Sicily and Greece. How glorious it is to command a people at once fo generous and 
•-* fo brave ! It is to your affection, to your virtues, that the king feels himfelf indebted 
44 for the fplendor of his rank; and a defire to exprefs his gratitude on this account was 
" one of his chief motives for aflembling you. 

** A fecond motive not Iefs powerful was his defire of feeing you, of offering himfelf 
" to your fight, and of encreafing, thereby, the mutual affection by which you are 
•« united ; contemplate then that auguft prince, on whom the country now relies for its 
" fafety. Let not his youth alarm you: Solomon, the wifeft of kings, was young 
** when he mounted the throne; Scipio, who obtained the confular dignity before he 
u had reached the age required by the laws, repaired the loffes of the Roman republic, 
'« and made her triumph over her moft formidable enemy. Saint Lewis, whofe reign 
" forms fo glorious an epoch in our hiftory, w is not older than your king when he 
" afcended the throne. In privileged miruls prudence is not incompatible with wifdomt 
" your fovereign, young as he appears, knows how to aft with propriety, and in whom 
44 to place his confidence; of this you may judge by the third motive, which induced him 
44 to affemble you. 

V He was anxious to explain to you the conduct he has obferved fince his acceflionj 
¥ to communicate his future detigns, and to affociate you with him, in a certain degree, 
* 4 in. the government. Immediately after his father's death, he fent for the princes of 
«' the blood, who inftantly obeyed his furamons, and, by their advice, he confirmed 

all the officers in the kingdom in the poifeflion of their refpedtive polls, that the pub- 
44 lie fafety might not be endangered, and that the adminiflration of juflice might 
• 4 fuffcr no interruption ; he alfo entruihd the management of tlie revenue to perfons 
44 of acknowledged probity. Being informed that the domains of the crown had, by 
'«« inconfiderate alienations, been greatly diminifhed, he granted letters-patent for re^ 
" voking all fuch gifts ; for it is not his intention to drain the purfes of his fubjedts, ■ 
M nor to overload them with impofts. He means to begin by appropriating the revenues 
«' of the domain to defray tlie expences of his houfhold, and other ltate charges ; and 
" only to demand of his faithful fubjecls fuch contributions as are indifpenfably re- 
41 quifite for the defence of the kingdom. His firft and moll: ardent wifh is to fee his 
44 people contented and happy: and the promotion of their welfare and felicity was the 
44 fole object; he had in view in the reforms which he has already made. As the nation 
" incurred a great expence by keeping fix thoufand mercenaries in conftant pay, he has 
44 f$nt them back to their own country ; he has alfo difmiffed feyeral companies of the 

44 national 
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" national troops, whofe affiftance cannot be wanted fo long as the kingdom fhall be at 
44 peace; and in order to fecure the continuation of tranquillity, he has fent ambaffa- 
** dors to all the neighbouring powers, either to renew the old treaties, or to contract 
44 new ones. Thefe occupations have not prevented him from directing his attention to 
44 two other objects of importance — the legiflation, and the reform of the clergy. With 
44 regard to the firft, he has caufed all the ordonnances of Charles the Seventh to be 
44 collected, in order to put them in force ; and as to the fccond point, he conceived, that 
44 without fubjecting himfelf to cenfure for violating the cleciiions of the church, which 
44 he holds in the greateft refpect, he might, as head of the ftate, take cognizance of 
44 whatever related to difcipline and manners. 

44 This is what the king has already performed; you are now to hear what he expects 
44 from you ; and this formed the fourth motive for afTembling you. He requires that 
44 you fhould point out to him whatever abules may have efcaped his knowledge, and 
44 that you fhould not conceal from him any of the evils with which the people are 
44 afflicted: do not fear that your complaints will be importunate, the king will pay due 
4C attention to all your remonftrances. And you, princes, who hear me, I entreat and 
44 conjure you, in the name of our country, our common mother, to lay a fide all fpirit 
44 of party, and to fuffer the deputies to enjoy a full and perfect freedom of debate. 

44 The fifth motive for the convention of this aflembly, was the neceffity of forming 
41 a council for the king, who might fecond his plans for the prefervation of peace, for the 
4,4 re-efiablifhment of the police, for the adminiftration ot juftice, and for the encourage- 
• 4 ment of trade: this council ought to be compofed of men, whofe experience of the 
44 pad may enable them to provide for the future; whofe difpofitions and characters 
44 are calculated to fecure to the king the affection of his fubjedts, and the efteem and 
44 confidence of his neighbours; of men who have a thorough knowledge of the con- 
44 ftitution of the kingdom, and who are capable of fetting in motion all the fprings of 
44 the body-politic, without embarraflment or confufion. If the king's wimes are gratified, 
41 juftice will fit on the throne, and dictate laws to his people. Whoever fhall commie 
44 any offence againft juftice, will offend the king; and whoever may wifh to prove his 
44 affection for the king, muft begin by paying a ftrict attention to juflice. In order to 
44 remove all doubts as to his true fentiments, the king has commanded me to warn 
*' every perfon not to prefume to afk him for any thing unjuft ; for whoever fhall make 
44 fuch an attempt, will meet with the punifhment due to his temerity- Jufiice, Pru- 
*' dence, Refolution, and Temperance will fupport the throne, and regulate all the 
44 actions of the monarch. Then may the people — refcued from fhipwreck, and daily 
44 repairing their lofles — exclaim, with tranfports of joy, O, thrice happ . day ! that has 
4 reflored to us peace and plenty, and has given us a prince whofe conducl is influenced by wif< 
* dom, and who merits the appellation of— Father of his Country ! 

"In 
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" In vain fhould we afpire to the poffeffion of thefe advantages, unlefs concord and 

** union were previoully eftablifhed among the different members of the ftate ; and this 

" defirable object it is chiefly your bufinefs to accomplifh. Recollect what Cefar faid 

" of our anceftors : — All the troops in the world would prove infufficient ti fubdue the 

" Gauls, were they united among themfelves. What caufed the deftrudtion of the Roman 

" republic? — the rivalfhip of two of her citizens. It would be needlefs to remind you 

" of the calamities produced in France, under the reign of Charles the Sixth, by the 

" hatred of two powerful families. 

" I conclude, by configning to your care the interefts of the king, the church, and 
14 the people. You will obferve the following order in your deliberations : you will 
" firft difcufs all matters which relate to the general welfare of the ftate : you will next 
" examine fuch as concern only a Angle province or town : and, laftly, you will attend 
" to the affairs of individuals. Take care not to confound thefe objects. The king 
" will grant you an audience whenever you ftiall apply for one; and he will refufe juf- 
" tice to no man ; not to the meaneft of his fubjects 4 ." 

The aflembly immediately adjourned till the next day, when they proceeded to the 
election of a prefident, and two fecretaries; after which, they agreed to divide themfelves 
into fix parts, or nations, in order to avoid that confufion which a contrariety of interefls 
might occafion in the courfe of the debates between the deputies of the different pro- 
vinces. — The firft nation comprized the ifle of France, Picardy, Champagne and Brie; 
the Nivernois, the Maconnois, Auxerrois, and the Orleanois. 

The fecond confifted of the two Burgundies, and Charolois. 

The third, of Normandy, Alen^on, and Perche. 

The fourth, of Aquitaine, Armagnac, the county of Foix, l'Agenois, the Perigord, 
Querci, and Rouergue. 

The fifth, of Languedoc, Dauphine, Provence, and Rouflillon. 

And the fixth, called the Langue d'Oyl, included Berri, Poitou, Anjou, Maine, Tou- 
raine, the Limoufin, Auvergne, the Bourbonnois, Fores, Beaujolois, Angoumois, and 
Saintonge. 

Each divifion had a private apartment for the difcuflion of fuch matters as they meant 
to lay before the king j after which it was agreed that the fix divifions fliould meet to 



4 Manuf. de Maflclin, tirce de la Bibliotheque du Roi Gamier, torn. xix. p. 1C7. 
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report the reftalt of their refpective labours, when the moft important objects fhould be 
Selected, and formed into one cahicr, or firing of refolutions, which were to contain 
the demands of the whole nation. 

It would be fuperfluous to detail all the proceedings of this affembly, to notice the 
intrigues of the princes to corrupt the deputies, the petitions of individuals for redrefs 
of injuries fuftained during the preceding reign, or the various difputes which occurred 
between the members themfelves. We fhall only, therefore, felect fuch parts as relate 
to the general hiftory of the kingdom, or as tend to explain the maxims of government, 
and to illuftrate the notions of liberty which were then entertained by the French. 

The debates on the formation of a regency, and the eftablifhment of a council, were 
long and animated. The nation of Normandy propofed to leave the king's perfon to 
the care of thofe who had hitherto discharged that important truft with wifdom and 
with zeal ; to veil the government of the kingdom in the hands of the council ; to ad- 
mit all the princes of the blood to a feat in the council, according to their rank, and to 
give them the power of chufing eight or twelve of the old councillors, and to difmifs the 
reft ; that, to that number, fhould be added twelve, fifteen, or even four-and-twenty new 
councillors, to be Selected from the ftates- general, by the ftates themfelves, which new 
members fhould enjoy the fame rank and prerogatives as the old ones. This propofal, 
which tended to throw the whole power of the government into the hands of the peo- 
ple, acquired numerous partizans. Many members exclaimed — That its propriety could 
not be queftioned ; that the fupreme power was, during the king's minority, vefted in 
the nation, who had an undoubted right to impofe its commands on individuals; and 
that, confequently, the princes of the blood fhould be compelled to fubmit to this regu- 
lation. On the other hand it was maintained, with equal warmth, That, in an heredi- 
tary monarchy, fuch as France, the nation had no right to the Sovereign authority, fo 
long as there remained any lawful heirs : that, after the king's death, that authority 
pafled into the hands of his fon, if he were in a condition to exercife it ; and, in cafe of 
a minority, into the hands of the princes of the blood, who were his natural guardians; 
that they alfo had a right to form a council, and to regulate all the different depart- 
ments of government; and that they were under no neceflity of afking the people's ad- 
vice, except with regard to the dijlrlbut'ion and col/cclion of impojis; that, if the princes, 
on the prefent occafion, had deigned to confult the nation, and chufe her as the arbiter 
of their refpecTive claims, it was a pure condefcenfion on their part, which demanded a 
grateful return, and fhould not, on any account, be abufed ; that, by exciting their dif- 
content on an article in. which the happinefs of the people was in no wife concerned, 
they might perhaps be led to diffolve the afTembly, and that then every advantage, which 
the people expected to derive from the convention of the ftates, would be irretrievably 
loft ; that prudence required the ftates fhould confine themfelves to fuch objects as came 

immediately 
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immediately within their province, and leave to the princes the care of fettling their own 
difputes, as they might think proper. 

The fpeech of Philip Pot, lord of Roche, reprefentative of the nobles of Burgundy, is 
peculiarly worthy of notice. " If I were not well acquainted" — faid he—" with the 
44 fentiments of the moft enlightened part of the affembly, on the liberty and authority 
" of the ftates, I fhould not now attempt to oppofe the vain clamours of the multitude ; 
44 but after the proofs which you have already given of your difcernment and know- 
" ledge, I need not fear to advance what reading and reflection have taught me on this 
" fundamental point of our public law. If I fucceed in making myfelf underftood, I 
" dare flatter myfelf that thofe who now blame us for the care we take in the for- 
•* mation of a council, will change their opinion and their language. Before I enter 
4< into an explanation of the reafons on which I found the authority of the ftates, let 
f* me be allowed to put a queftion or two to our adverfaries : — Do they imagine that, on 
44 the death of a king, who leaves a fon in his minority, the guardianfliip of the infant- 
44 monarch, and the general adminiftration of the kingdom, belong of right to the firft 
" prince of the blood? No, doubtlefs — they will anfwer — for then the life of the mo- 
" narch would be expofed to evident danger; the law, too, has provided for this cafe, by 
" conferring the adminiftration on the firft prince of the blood, and the guardian/hip on 
" the next in fucceflion. Take care, I reply, f that you do not, by this arrangement, 
" equally expofe the life of your fovereign ; for the two princes, between whom you 
" feem to divide the authority, may unite and have the fame intercfts. But of what law 
" are you fpeaking? Where does it exift? By whom was it made? In what book 
" have you read it? I defy you to anfwer any one of thefe queftions. If fuch a law 
44 did really exift, do you fuppofe the duke of Orleans would have confented to fubmit 
«' to arbitration a queflion already decided, and to fuffcr the difcuflion of claims already 
" fettled? In vain do you cite the cafe of Charles the Wife; that cafe makes againft 
*• you ; for Charles did not fucceed to the regency till two years after the throne had 

been vacated, and till that dignity had been conferred on him by the ftates. — 

" I now addrefs myfelf to thofe who pretend, that, during a minority, the guardian- 
v fhip and adminiftration devolve on all the princes of the blood indifcriminately ; and 
** let me afk them, if they mean to comprize in the number, fuch as are defcended from 
•< our fovereigns, on the mother's fide, for, in that cafe, they will have a long lift of 
" guardians and adminiftrators, among whom it will be difficult to eftablifh union and 
44 concord. But I will fuppofe that theyconfine themfelves merely to the male line : if 
44 thofe princes have any difpute among themfelves about the government, who is to dc- 
44 cide between them? Is k not plain, that they will immediately have recourfe to arms, 
44 .and involve the nation iu all the horrors of civil war? Is it not evident, alfo, that, 
44 in this cafe, the fupreme authority will often become the reward of a madman, and a 
44 diftuiber of the public repofe, who, in a well-regulated government, would incur the 

44 fevereft 
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" fevered punilhment ? What then — will it be afked — muft the kingdom during a mi- 
" noiity, remain in a ftate of anarchy? No, certainly, for the authority then devolves 
" on the ftates-general, who will not, theinfelves, take charge of the government, but 
" who will entruft it to fuch perfons as they fh all deem moft capable of difcharging its 
" duties with zeal and ability. Now, hear what books, and converfation with men of 
" wifdom and experience, have taught me on this important matter. 

" When men firft began to form focieties, they chofe for their mailers fuch of their 
" equals as they believed to be poflefled of the greateft knowledge and integrity; 
" in ftiort, fuch as by their perfonal qualities were heft calculated to procure the 

greateft advantage to the infant fociety. Thofe who, after their election to this 
" important office, only thought of enriching themfelves at the expence of their 
" fubjedls, were not confidered as true pallors, but as ravenous wolves ; and thofe, who, 
*' without waiting for an election, feized upon the fovereign authority, were not regarded 
" as kings but as tyrants. It is of the utmoft confequence to the people, to know the 
*' difpofition of the man who is deftined to govern them, for on that alone depends the 
" happinefsor mifery of the whole community. Now to apply thefe general princi- 
*« pies : — If any difpute arife with regard to the fucceffion to the throne, or to the re- 
" gency, who is to decide it, unlefs that fame people who firft elected their kings, who 
" conferred on them all the authority they enjoy, and in whom the fovereign power 
" ultimately refides? For a ftate or any government whatever is the res publico, and the 
" res publico is the res populi; by the people I would be underftood to mean the collec- 
«' tive body or totality of the citizens, and in this totality the princes of the blood them- 
" felves are neceflarily included, as chiefs of the order of nobility: can you, then, who 
" are the reprefentatives of the people, and obliged by oath to defend their rights, 
" ftill entertain a doubt that it is your province to fettle the adminiftration and the 
" form of the council? Who is to prevent you? Has not the chancellor declared, 
" that the king and the princes expect you will do this? I am told, that imme- 
" diately after the death of the late king, the government was fettled, and a council 
** chofen, and that thus our cares on this head became fupcrfluous. To this I reply, 
" that as the ftate could not remain without governors, it was neceflary to appoint, 
" without delay, fome perfons who might watch over the public intereft; but that fuch 
" appointments, as well as all other regulations which have been adopted fince the king's 
" death, are merely provifional, and cannot fubfift without your confirmation. Thefe 
" aflemblies of the ftates, and the power which I afcribe to them, are no novelties, as 
" all who have read hiftory muft know. When, on the death of Philip the Fair, a dif- 
" pute arofe between Philip of Valois and Edward, king of England, with regard to the 
" fucceffion, the two competitors fubmitted their claims, as they were bound to do, to the 
<? decifion of the ftates, who pronounced in favour of Philip. If, then, on that occa- 
«> fion, the ftates could lawfully difpofe of the crown itfelf, how can their right to ap- 
*' point a regency be called in queftion? During the reign of king John, when that 
Vol. III. X " courageous 
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" courageous, but imprudent, prince was taken prifoner, and conveyed to London; the ftates 
" did notentruft the adminiftration to his fon, although he had then compieated his twen- 
" tieth year ; it was not till two years after, that thefe fame ftates, affemhled a fecond time, 
" inverted him with the dignity and authority of regent ; and finally, when Charles the 
" Sixth acceded to the throne, at the age of twelve only, the ftates general again ap- 
" pointed a regency, and fettled the government. This is a fact that cannot be difputed. 
" After fuch pofitive authorities, will you ftill doubt the validity of your rights? And 
*' fince, by the form of your oath, you are bound to do and to advifeivhat, according to God 
*' and your confcicnces, you Jhall deem moji ufeful to the ftate, can you neglect; the funda- 
" mental point of all your proceedings? For if the promifes which you mean to exact 
" from the princes fhould be broken, to whom are you to apply for redrefs ? Omit the 
M article of the council, and all your fubfequent labours will be fuperfluous : — In fhort, 
" I have proved to you that you have an undoubted right to fettle the adminiftration, 
" and to regulate the form of government; I have quoted a great number of examples 
" to demonstrate this truth; the king commands you to exercife your right, the 
M princes content to it, and your country exhorts you by the mouth of her firft magif- 
" trate. If reafonsthus ftrong can make no impreffion on your minds, any calamities' 
" which the ftate may experience hereafter muft be afcribed folely to your balenefs. 
*' And you, who ftill cherifh the name and preferve the refolution of Frenchmen, do 
M not give the nation caufe for accufing you of having betrayed her confidence, nor let 
M pofterity have reafon to reproach you with not having transmitted the precious charge 
** of public liberty in the fame ftate in which you received it from your anceftors." 

This fpeech was differently received by different parties; by fome the orator was 
warmly commended for his patriotic zeal ; while by others he was loudlv cenfured for 
his audacity and factious difpofition : and many long debates and much altercation oc- 
curred before the queftion of the council could be finally decided. At length, on the 
twelfth of February, the affembly came to the following refolutions : 

" The king having entered into his fourteenth year, and difplayed a degree of wifdom, 
" prudence and difcretion fuperior to his age, fhall himfelf publifh all letters-patent, regu- 

" lations and ordonnances, after they have been difcuffed by the council. The 

" ftates befeech the king to prefrde at the council, in perfon, as often as he can, in 
" order to acquire an early knowledge of bufiuefs, and to verfe himfelf in the arts of 
" government. 

" In the king's abfence, the duke of Orleans, as firft prince of the blood, fliall pre- 
41 fide at the council, where every meafure fhall be decided by a plurality of fuffrages. 

" After the duke of Orleans, and in his abfence, the duke of Bourbon, conftable of 
" France, fhall prefide. 

" The 
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" The lord of Beaujeu, who has already rendered fuch important lervices to the Mate, 
" fhall have the third place, and fhall prefide in the abfence of the dukes of Orleans 
" and Bourbon." 

It was farther refolved, that twelve new counfcllors fhould be chofen by the king and 
the princes, from among the members of the flates, two from each of the fix nations. 
The fear of o.fFending the duke of Orleans prevented the Hates from making any mention 
of Madame in thefe refolutions ; but fhe had no reafon to complain, for the refolutions 
were fo contrived as to leave her in poffeflion of all her authority. If fhe fhould find her 
meafures thwarted in the council, by the prefence of the duke of Orleans, fhe could eafily 
remedy that inconvenience by fending the king — of whofe perfon fhe had the fole difpofal 
— to prefide. The conftable, from his age and infirmities, would feldom be prefent, fo 
that the lord of Beaujeu would moflly be prefident of the council. The king went to 
the afTembly, where the refolutions were read to him; the deputies then bent one knee to 
the ground, and in that pofture waited his determination. After conferring for fome 
minutes with his chancellor, he confirmed them all without any reftridtion. 

The next object of importance which engaged the attention of the afTembly was the 
flate of the revenue; and the deputies feemed unanimous in their opinion that a general 
abolition of imports ought to take place. This, they conceived, the king might be enabled 
to allow ; firft, byre-uniting to the crown all kind of poffefhons, which, "at any time, had 
been alienated from it, on whatever pretext : on this fubjedt they maintained, that the 
domain, being the true patrimony of the crown, ought to be appropriated folely to the 
purpofe of defraying the expences of the flate, and that a king could not, without mani- 
feft injuflice, alienate any part of it : fecondly, by fupprefling all ufelefs offices, and by 
reducing the wages of fuch placemen as it fhould be found neceffary to retain: thirdly, 
by retrenching, or, at leafl, diminifhing penfions ; and fourthly, by reducing the number 
of national troops. Having difcufTed this matter, they came to the following refolution: 

" That all taxes, and other arbitrary exactions, ought to be abolifhed ; and that, in 
" future, agreeably to the national franchife of Fiance, no t;<x or import whatever 
" fhould be levied, within the kingdom, without the free confent of the ftates-general." 

But this refolution, as well as the article which related to the reduction of the na- 
tional troops, experienced a violent oppofition from the king and the princes of the 
blood ; nor, indeed, could the afTembly themfelves agree as to the mod effential points, 
from the difficulty which they found in reducing their theory to practice. In order to 
obtain a jufl criterion of judgment, they had applied to the king for a full and legular 
account of the different branches of the revenue, and of the different articles of expendi- 
ture, that, by a companion of the receipts with the expences, they might be able to decide 
how far their projects of economy were feafible and advifeable. This fhtenient had ac. 
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cordingly been delivered to them by the officers of the revenue ; bat, on perufing it, it 
appeared to be drawn up for the mere purpofeof deceiving the deputies. The revenue of 
Normandy was ftated to amount to no more than twenty-two thoufand livres, and the 
whole revenue of the crown was only eftimated at feven hundred and fifty-five thoufand, 
in fhort, the receipts were every where diminifhed, and the expences magnified. The 
account was divided into fix parts: 1. The expences of the king's wardrobe, of his table, 
and that of his guefts. 2. The wages of the officers of his houfhold ; of the hun- 
dred gentlemen of his guard ; of tire two hundred archers a la grande paye, and of the 
two hundred a la petite ; private pleafures and embaffies. 3. The pay of the troops, to the 
number of two thoufand five hundred lances, and of feven or eight thoufand infantry ; the 
artillery, the fortifications, and the expences of the royal-camp, or Camp of Peace, eftab- 
lifhed by Lewis the Eleventh. 4. The falaries of the judges of the parliaments of Paris, 
Bourdeaux, Touloufe, Burgundy and Grenoble; the chamber of accounts, the chancery, 
the grand council, and the officers of the finance. And laftJy, the lift of penGons, in 
which only the names of thepenfioners were mentioned, who amounted to nine hundred. 

This falfe account deranged all the combinations of the affembly, who, after much 
altercation and debate, were, at length, induced to give up their original plan, which 
they found to be impracticable in its full extent, and to make another propofal to the 
king. They chofe John de Mafielin for their fpeaker, who, at a general affembly, 
at which the chancellor and all the princes of blood were prefent, pronounced the fol- 
lowing harangue : 

" We have examined the accounts which were delivered to us by the officers of thS 
* revenue, but, at firft fight, we found them fo full of fuch grofs untruths, and fuch pal- 
* 4 pable falfhoods, that we could fcarcely believe our eyes: we muft obferve, that we did 
" not expect to be treated with fuch contempt; and fince it had been refolved to de- 
" ceive us, a more fkilful mode of accompli filing the refolution ought, at leaft, to have 
" been adopted. I fliall not attempt to point out every falfliood ; a whole day would be 
" inefficient for the purpole ; I fhall, therefore, confine myfelf to one or two articles. 
" The revenue of Normandy, for which province I am member, is, in that account, 
" only eftimated at two-and-twenty thoufand livres, whereas there are people in this 
" affembly who offer forty thoufand for it, and will give good fecurity for the perform- 
" ance of their engagement. The revenue of the two Burgundies, which are known to 
« amount to eighty thoufand livres, are only eftimated at eighteen thoufartd ; and the 
" fame falfhoods are obfervable with regard to all the other provinces. The deputies 
" for the various provinces are all prefent, and ready to atteft the truth of my affertions. 
" But if they have been actuated by a fpfrit of diminution in their calculation of the re- 
« ceipts, they have, in revenge, wonderfully fwelled out the expences. The firft article, 
« which includes the expences of the king's wardrobe and table, amounts to an incredible 
" lum : God forbid we fijould fet ourfelves up for cenfors of our matter, and pretend to 
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44 throw any reftraint on his inclinations ! — no;— we fliall only prefume to requeft that 
" he will regulate his houfhold by the example of Charles the Seventh, of glorious 
44 memory. That monarch, whofe life had been a life of labour, and whofe brows were 
44 fhaded with laurels, kept, in his old age, a table much lefs expend ve than that of a 
" modern prince in his infancy ; for although, magnificence — as we have been told — 
44 be the appanage of royalty, and every man ought to live according to his rank, yet, 
44 it rauft be acknowledged, that every thing has its bounds, and that the mafter of the 
44 world might ruin himfelfby fuperfluous pomp and unbridled luxury. The remarks 
" we have made on the king's table and wardrobe, apply equally to his guard, which is 
44 three times more numerous than was that of Charles the Seventh. They apply alfo 
44 to the officers of his houfhold, and of the finances, whofe number is not only doubled,, 
4< fince that period, but their wages likewife. Nor can one office, however lucrative, 
44 fatisfy the perfon who obtains it ; the fame perfon frequently enjoys four or 
44 five, each of which would be fufEcient to conftitute the happinefs of a worthier 
44 man, who, defpairing to procure a place, applies for a penfion, and becomes a burden 
44 to the ftate. In fhort, the multiplication of officers of every kind,aad the increafe of 
44 their wages, are now carried to an intolerable excefs; the deputies for Burgundy have 
44 furnifhed us with a ftriking example of the prevalence of this evil. In the time of 
44 duke Philip the Good, the revenue of the duchy and county of Burgundy was col- 
'* lecled by one treafurer, who had a falary of fix hundred livres; this treafurer 
44 had a clerk, whole wages were two hundred livres, and no other expence what- 
44 ever was incurred by the collection of the revenue. Now there is a treafurer 
44 with a falary of two thoufand nine hundred livres; a receiver-general, with the fame 
44 falary; a private receiver at twelve hundred livres ; and a comptroller at fix hun- 
44 dred ; fo that a confiderable part of the revenue of the province is totally loft to 
44 the ftate. 



44 Now for the troops : in the lift which has been prefented to us, the expences have 
" been made out for the fupport of two thoufand five hundred lances, and fix or feven 
44 thoufand infantry, with the addition of a royal camp. On this fubjccl: the ftates have or- 
44 dered me to make the following reprefentations : if France had no mercenary troops, fhe 
44 never could be confidered in the light of a kingdom deftitute of the means of defence, 
44 fince fliepoflefles a brave and warlike nobility, obliged by their inftitution, and by the 
44 nature of their poffeffions, to fly to the defence of their country ; flie has feveral 
44 princes of the blood, men of wifdom and experience, who are the natural chiefs of the 
44 nobility; and laftly, fhe can boaft of a numerous and martial people, who make it 
44 their pleafure, and think it their duty, to fhed their bloafe|"or their king. For feveral 
44 centuries fhe required no other defenders ; and fo far from finding lierjllf expofed to the 
44 infults of her neighbours, fhe gave the law to all the nations of Europe. Thefe ar- 
44 mies of mercenaries, whofe utility is now fo much dwelt upon, owe their firft inftitu- 
44 tion to fufpicious tyrants, who thought they had no other means to defend themfelves 
" from public vengeance, and who often received their punifhment from the very men 
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" to whom they had entrufted the defence of their perfons. Let us, then, no longer be 
" told — that they are the arms of the body politic, and that on them the fafety of the flate 
" depends ! It depends on the love which the fubjecls bear their fovereign. A ftate is 
" happy and tranquil, when all orders of men unite in their wifhes for the prefervation 
" of their chief. How glorious it is for a king to live among his fubjecls, as a father 
" in the midft of his children, and only to be indebted for the fincere homage which they 
" are eager to render him, to his own virtues and their affection ! But any attempt 
" wholly to eradicate fucli an inveterate evil would be vain. Since it appears evident 
" that they are refolved not to abolifh the wretched cuftom of keeping and paying a 
" voracious inftrument of murder, we require, at leaf!, that the example of Charles 
" the Seventh, may, in this inftance, be followed; — that is to fay, that only twelve 
" hundred lances may be kept in pay, and that the greateft attention be paid in making 
them obferve the ftricteft difcipline. 

" As to the royal camp, eflabliihed by Lewis the Eleventh, we confider it as a fu- 
" perfluous expence, which ought to be immediately abolifhed. Our opinion is the 
" fame with regard to feveral garrifons mentioned in the paper that has been delivered 
" to us: we cannot, for inftance, conceive the neceflity of keeping a garrifon of four 
" hundred lances at Arras, fince that town is defended by the garrifons of the neigh- 
" bouring places : if, through excefs of precaution, it were deemed neceffary to ftation 
" fome troops there, we are thoroughly perfuaded that fifty lances, and a company of 
" infantry, would form a fumcient garrifon. The fame obfervation applies to Peronne, 
" and feveral other places, too numerous to mention. But we were particularly afto- 
" nifhed at finding a captain and a garrifon fet down for places fituatcd in the center of 
" the kingdom. Who could have expected to find a falary of twelve hundred livres, 
" inferibed on the lift for the captain of the Baftile, and as much for the captain of the 
" tower of Bourges ? as if thofe fortreffes were expofed to any danger, or as if there 
" were even reafon to apprehend that the Englifh could approach fufficiently near to 
" them to defcry, from fome lofty mountain, the fummit of thefe towers ! I /hall con- 
" c^ude this article by a fail, which, though it be of little importance in itfelf, proves 
" to what depredations the public treafury is at this time expofed. Twelve hundred 
" livres are fet down as the expence of preparing this room, when every perfon prefent 
" muft know that it could not poflibly exceed three. If, in an object thus trifling and 
«' expofed to public fight, they have not fcrupled to be guilty of fuch a grofs impo- 
**. fition, what muft be the impofition on objects of greater magnitude, and with regard 
" to which it is often impofiible to procure any information ? I know it has been faid in 
" order to juftify the perfons who made out the accounts, that their only object was to 
" amufe and mi Head us ; if that be their excufe, let me alk them, how they dare to in- 
" fult the reprefentatives of the nation? I fliall take no notice of extraordinary ex- 
" pence* but proceed to the penfions. We have only received the names of the penfioners, 
" without the amount of their refpective penfions: but even were each penfion mode- 
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" rate, the lift is fo long, that thev are fufficient to drain the public freafxiry. We are 
" of opinion that none have claims of this kind on the ftate, except fuch as have rcn- 
" dered fignal fervice to their country; and that more than half of the names 
" fhould be ftricken off the lift: we had even fome thoughts of entreating the king to 
" fupprefs all penfions for a time. 

" Such, illufuious princes, are the reflections which the ftates have made on the ac- 
" counts which have been prefented to them : you will doubtlefs enquire what fubfidies 
" they have voted, and what is the final refult of their deliberations? I will iatisfy you 
" in a few words. Although the total abolition of taxes, and other arbitrary exactions, 
" appeared to us to be the only means of relieving the diftreflcs of the people ; although 
" we are ftill perfuaded that fuch an abolition is not only poflible, but would be even 
" advantageous to the king ; yet, difcouraged by the numerous obftjcles which have 
" been oppofed to the accomplifhment of fuch a laudable plan, confidering how dan- 
" gerous it would be to draw any conclufions from a falfe account, and defpairing to 
M triumph over the malice of thofe who are interefted in the perpetuation of abufes, we 
" have had recourfe to an expedient, which, although it he onerous to the people, re- 
" moves all difficulties, and will prove to the king the fincerity of that affection which 
" his faithful fubje6ls bear him — IVe offer then to pay to the crown, byway of gift or grant, 
" the fame fum which the kingdom paid to Charles the Seventh, of glorious memory; but on 
" condition, that this contribution fball be limited to two years, at the expiration of which, 
" the fates fJ)all be again affemblcd; and we require that the time and place for the future 
" aJJ'cmbly fhall be immediately fixed by an irrevocable declaration. — If all fuperfluous ex- 
" pences be retrenched, we are thoroughly convinced that this fum of twelve hundred 
" thoufand livres, joined to the produce of the domain, the aids and Gabelles, will 
" more than fuffice for the difcharge of all neceffary expences, and that a very con- 
" fiderable portion of it may be fet apart for unforefeen contingencies. The reafons on 
" which we formed this opinion are thefe : the revenue of Charles the Seventh was 
" greatly inferior to that of the prefent monarch, fince he was not in poffeffion of An- 
" jou, Maine, the two Burgundies, Artois, a great part of Picardy, Dauphine, the 
" county of Provence, nor Rouflilloiv. Charles the Seventh had greater expences to 
" defray than our king has, fince he had fons and daughters, and, moreover, paid pen- 
•« fions to Rene of Anjou, and the count of Maine; yet, notwithftanding thefe addi- 

tional expences, he, with fuch an inferior revenue, had the moft brilliant court in 
" Europe. He was a generous and munificent prince ; he recovered, by force of arms, 
" the two moft important provinces in the kingdom, Normandy and Guienne; and, at 
" his death, he left immenfe treafures. VVe thereforagcorijure the king and the princes,. 
" not to afk for any greater fum than that which wepjfow offer," 

This determination of the ftates occafioned violent altercations* between the princes 
of the blood and the members of the council, as the acceptance of the offer which had 
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been made by the reprefentatives of the people muft neceffarily have occafioned a confi- 
derable'diminution of penfions, falaries, and places. The princes, and people inpo\ver,did 
notchoofe thatthefc retrenchments fliould fall upon them, nor upon theperfons who were 
attached to their party ; and it leemed impoffible to engage the ftates to change their lail 
relolution. The chancellor, however, who was haraffed by the murmurs and difcon- 
tents of either party, relolved once more to try his influence with the ftates; he accord- 
ingly repaired to the affembly, accompanied by the princes, and addreffed them in the 
following words: 

" You have made fome ufeful remonftrances to the king, who will pay them all the 
" attention which faithful fubjedts deferve, for you cannot doubt but that he deems it 
" more glorious to be king of the Franks than to be king of the flaves ; but, at the 
" fame time, it behoves you not to forget what was faid to an ancient people — In aim- 
" ing at the acquifition of too much liberty, you run the rifk of falling into the oppo- 
" fite extreme : it is no proof of wifdom, to throw yourfelfon the difcretion of your 
" enemies, nor can it be fafe to fleep in the midft of ferpents. I will fuppofe for a nio- 
" ment, that the kingdom has nothing to apprehend from foreigners; but then has it no- 
" thing to dread from the inordinate paflions of fome of its own members ? Who will 
" be able to check the turbulence of ambitious minds, if you take the troops from the 
" king? Who will enfure the execution of the laws? Who will defend the wi- 
" dow and the orphan from violence and oppreflion ? You have paid a juit tribute of 

applaufe to Charles the Seventh, who firft eftablifhed regular companies ; with what 
" propriety then can you cenfure the king for wifhing to keep them ? If it were ever 
" your intention to do good to your country, this is certainly the time to fhew it. 

" You have entreated the king to be contented with the fame fums which Charles the 
" Seventh levied on his fubjecls ; but you have not paid attention to the difference of the 
" times and of circumftances. Charles the Seventh was a prince who had learned wif- 
" dom in the fchool of adverfity; he was, moreover, vigilant, intrepid, and adive ; 
" whereas your fovereign is almoft an infant, and finds himfelf expofed to the fnares of 
,r all who mall feck to profit by the weaknefs of his youth to fhake off* the yoke of de- 
" pendence j he is, of courfe, in greater want of troops ; from his inability to take upon 
" himfelf all the cares of government, he ffands in need of intelligent minifters and a 
" numerous council ; he .cannot, therefore, avoid granting penfions : befides, fince the 
" change that has taken place in the value of money, the fum you offer is not equivalent 
" to that which Charles the Seventh cxaded from his fubjec"b. Weigh all thefc reafons, 
" and attend to my propofal. You require that the king mould relieve the people; he 
" will do more, for. to relieve is only to lighten a burden, in afmalldegree, and you cannot 
" be faid to lighten a burden merely when you take off two thirds of it: the king, then, 
" is willing to remit three deniers out of live, and this is a greater favour than you could 
" prcfume to hope for. Laft year the taxes amounted to three millions four hundred 
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" thoufand livres. Onerous as that import was, had not the king a right to continue 
", it, fince he found it cflabliflied ? Certainly he had, hut it is not his intention to ex- 
** ert that right. He means that the fifteen hundred thoufand livres, to which he is 
" pleafed to confine himfelf, fhall be levied, in equal proportions, on all the provinces 
" which, in the time of Charles the Seventh, compofed the monarchy ; and he referves 
" to himfelf the power of making a particular arrangement for fuch as have been an- 
" nexed to the crown fincc that period. You may now retire, not to deliberate, for 
*' you have heard the king's will, but to prepare yourfelves for expreffing your gratitude 
" in a becoming manner." 

This fpeech, far from exciting applaufe, was followed by a dead filence — in a few mi- 
nutes fome confufed murmurs were heard, and then a general expreflion of difcontent 
burft forth from every quarter. The members maintained that the chancellor had at- 
tacked the liberty of the nation, and the facred rights of property, for, faid they, If the 
king can, of his own will, and without the confent of the ftates, exact: an additional con- 
tribution of three hundred thoufand livres, he may, by the fame rule, double or triple 
the taxes, and then all our pretenfions fall to the ground. The prefident, after confer- 
ring with fome of the members, who flood near him, alked permifFion for the ftates to de- 
liberate in private ; the princes accordingly withdrew, and the next day was appointed by 

the chancellor for receiving the final decifion of the aftembly. 

v 

The ftates feemed ftrongly difpofed to refent the conduct of the chancellor, and to 
aflert their own rights, by the immediate adoption of fome violent meafure; but the 
princes of the blood, by the alternate employment of promifes and threats, at length in- 
duced them to yield, and to pafs the following refolutions : 



" In order to defray the expences of government, and to enfurc peace to the kingdom, 
<c the members of the three eftates grant the king, their fovereign lord, by way of gift 
" and grant, and not otherwife, the fame fum 5 — which can, at no future period, be called a 
" tax, but a gift and' grant — that during the reign of Charles the Seventh, was levied 

5 In the reign of Charles the Seventh, in 1456, the mark of filver was worth eight livres, ten fols ; comparing 
it, therefore, with the modern price of fifty livres, we fhall find that the livre of thofe times, bore to the livre of 
the prefent day the proportion of feven'teen to a hundred ; thus the twelve hundred thoufand livres, granted by the 
ftates, were equivalent to feven millions, fifty-eight thoufand, eight hundred and twenty-five livre;', ten fols, (even 
deniers. 

The chancellor obferved that the value of money was changed, and that the fum granted by the ftates at Tours, 
•was not equal to the fum levied by Charles the Seventh. We know that in 14SS) fou» years after this period, 
the mark, of filver was worth eleven livres. Gamier. 
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• on the kingdom, and this, for two years only and no longer, on condition, too, that the' 
' faid.fiim Shall be equally divided among all the provinces of which the monarchy is* 
1 actually compoSed. 

« Befides this firft annual Turn, the ftates^ who are anxious to promote the welfare, 
4 honour, and profperity of the king and his kingdom, and who wiSh to obey and to- 
« pleafe him, grant him the net Sum of three hundred thoufand livres, as a free gift, on 

" account of his joyous acceflion.to the throne, and in order to defray the cxpence of his • 

""coronation, anil his public entry into Paris. 

" The ftates befeechand requeft the king to convene and affemble the ftates at the 
<■ expiration of two years, and to immediately point out and declare the time and place 
" at which fucli affembly Shall be holden : . for it is their intention that, hereafter, no 
" fum of money whatever Shall be levied' on the people, without convening the ftates, 
«< and obtaining their conSent, agreeably to the privileges and. liberties of this kingdom.. 

" If the future affembly fhall be of opinion, that the affairs , of the kingdom admit 
44 of a diminution, or require an augmentation, the Said ftates will ever be ready, like 
t: moft humble and moft obedient fubj eels, to make provifion accordingly, chearfully, 
«< and courageoufly, without fparing any thing, fo that the king, ourfovereign lord^ 
" lhall have reafon to be contented with his good and loyal people, and to hold theui 
** in great and perpetual efteem.." 

As foon as.thefe refolutions were adopted, intelligence of the fame was fent to the 
lord of Beaujeu, who promifed that the king fhould come to the affembly the next day; 
but the bad weather prevented the young monarch from attending, though the chan- 
cellor and the piinces were punctual to their time. This disappointment Somewhat dif- 
concerted the Speaker, Maffelin, who thus.addreffed them : 

^ 44 We had encouraged the hope that the king would honour this affembly with his 
*' prefence ; but, fince he is here reprefented by the princes ot the blood, I fhall ftill ad- 

" drefs myfelf to him Auguft prince, under what happier aufpices could you, pof- 

*' fibly, have begun your reign ? Your firft fteps have been guided by wifdom and juS- 
44 tice. You affembled the ftates of your kingdom, and ordered them- to point out to 
" you all the abufes which had crept into the adminiftration; we have obeyed thofe or- 
44 ders. Not content with discovering the difeafe we have, at the fame time, indicated 
44 the means of removing it: it remains with you to complete the cure, and your glory 
44 is-interefted in the event. The nation would be dishonoured in the eyes of foreign 
4< powers, if, after having undertaken to reform every branch of the adminiftration, 
oux labours Should be productive of no Solid advantage, no real good to our xountry. 

44 Continue, 
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" Continue, auguft prince, to regulate your condufl by wholefome advice, but beware o£ 
" the arts of thofe perfidious councillors by whom the princes of your blood are fur- 
" rounded; they will tell you that a king is omnipotent; that he is never miftaken ; that 
" his will is law; — thefe are monfters, obiefts of public execration; exterminate them 
** without delay, or they will not only corrupt your heart, but will infeft your court, and 
" the whole body of the nation. 

" After difmiffing fuch evil councillors, a king who wifhed to govern with equity 
" would immediately choofe others whofe integrity would juftify the confidence he repofed 
" in them. He would honour the church, becaufe a contempt of religion occafions a de- 
" pravation of manners, and prepares the downfall of a ftate; he would liften with re- 
" fpeft to the minifters of the gofpel ; he would imprefs on his mind an exaft image of yir- 
*' tue, in order that his thoughts, words, and actions, might correfpond to it; he would 
44 teach his fubje&s, by his own example, to refpeft the laws; he would cherilh the nobi- 
" lity, and confider them as the arm of the ftate, and the fupport of the throne; in iliort, 
" he would live as a father in the midft of his children, and would frequently alk, with a 
41 tender emotion, How fares it with my people? 

44 If he found that his people were burthened with taxes, or that the fum they paid, 
** though moderate, was more than requifite to fupply the wants of the ftate, he ought 
**■ immediately to put a ftop to the exattion ; this is a duty and not a favour ; unlefs words 
" are grofsly abufed, and the action of a ftrong man who forbears to infult a weak man 
** whom he meets on his road, is alfo dignified with the appellation of a favour. The peo- 
M pie in a monarchy poffefs rights, and have a real property, fince they are free and not 
" flaves, and fince the monarchical government, according to the opinion of the ancient 
" philofophers, is the mildeft of all governments, and that which is the moft compatible 
" with liberty. An abufe, however fanclioned by pre/'cription, can never be pleaded in bar 
" of a natural right ; and whoever affirms that a king who, on his acceflion to the throne, 
" finds his people overburdened with taxes, is not bound to relieve them, advances a falfe 
44 and injurious principle. 

" It has given us the greateft concern to find, that there are men bafe enough to accufe 
" us of awifh to deprive the king of his lawful prerogatives; fuch an atrocious imputa- 
" ration can only reflecl: difhonour on its author. Convinced that the welfare and advan- 
" tage of the people, and the welfare and advantage of the king, were one and the fame, 
" we thought that, by feeking to relieve the people, we were ferving the king, and ful- 
•f filling the duty of faithful fubjefts. In blaming the difordcrs which prevailed in the 
r** old government, we only obeyed the king's commands, as he enjoined us, by the mouth 
44 of his chancellor, to expofe to him, without difguife, all the abufes which disfigured 
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" the ftate. If we have expreffed ourfelves with energy, and with a kind of afperity, 
" the fubjecT: required it, and we do not repent it. 

" It has been objected to us, that while we have, on all occafions, commended the offi- 
V cers of Cbarles the Seventh, wc have obferved an ofFenfive filence with regard to thofe 
" of Lewis the Eleventh; but we hope our conduct, in this refpeft, has not offended any 
" one, for by praifing Peter we do not fatirize Paul. If among the officers of Lewis 
" there be — as we doubt not there are — fome men of integrity and honour, let them be re- 
" warded and exalted; we willingly confent to it. But as we know there are alfo many 
" of a contrary defcription, we beg and require that all fuch may be immediately dif- 
" milled, and kept at a di fiance from the king's perfon. 

" I now come to the principal objett of this feffion. My lord, the chancellor, having 
" explained to us the wants of the Uate, demanded that an annual impoft of fifteen hun- 
" dred thoufand livres fhould be levied on the kingdom. We could wifh, moft high and 

potent princes, that the French people were in a fituation to-linen only to the dictates of 
*' their gcnerofity, and of their love for their fovereign; but you all know to what a ftate 
" of wretchednefs and humiliation they are reduced, and of what importance it is to- 
" afford them the means of extricating themfelves from their difficulties, Anxious, there- 
" fore, to pleafe the king, without completing the mifery of the people, we haye adopted^ 
" the refolutions which will now be read to you." 

After fettling the diflribution of the taxes on the different provinces, and arranging 
fome other matters of lefs importance, the flates were diffolved on the fourteenth of 
March. It appears from their proceedings, that the French, at this period, entertained 
fome jufl and rational ideas of civil liberty, and that though they had tamely acquiefced 
in the tyrannical meafures of Lewis the Eleventh, they did not chufe that his conducl: 
Jhould be received as a precedent : indeed, they feem rather to have wanted an opportunity 
than a fpirit for afferting and maintaining their rights, in oppofition to the unconftitutional 
encroachments of their fovereigns; and had the ftates-general but procured the privilege 
of affembling at fixed and fiated periods, defpotifm could never have reached to that 
alarming heighth, to which it attained under the fuccceding monarchs of the Capetian 
Race. 

The princes of the blood, who had infilled, with fuch warmth, on the convention of the 
flates, derived from it none of thofe advantages which they had expected to obtain. — 
Madame triumphed; but far from infulting her rivals in their difgrace, the fpared no pains 
to confole them for their difappointmcnt. To, the duke of Orleans Ihe gave the command of 
a company of one hundred lances, with a confiderable penfion ; and the counts of Angou- 
leme and Dunois had alfo each of them a company, with a penfion of fixteen thoufand 
livres. It is probable that the princes, convinced that the majority of the nation were 
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hoftile to their pretentions, would not have attempted to diflurb the peace of the kingdom, 
had not the troubles which prevailed in Brittany, and the dangerous intrigues of a man 
who, from the moft abjeft ntuation, had been raifed to the higheft rank, revived their am- 
bition, and betrayed them, by degrees, into an open revolt. As the nrft fparks of that 
general conflagration, which fpread over France, England, Spain, and the Netherlands, 
were kindled in Brittany, it will be neceffary to explain the fituation of that court, at the 
prefent period, and to point out the motives which induced the deareft friends and rela- 
tions to take up arms againft each other. 

Francis the Second, who then reigned over the duchy of Brittany, had been twice 
married; by his firft wife, Margaret of Brittany, he had no children; and by his fecond, 
Margaret of Foix, only two daughters, Anne and Ifabella. His violent attachment to 
his imperious miftrefs, Antoinette dc Magnclais, widow to the lord of Villequier, who had 
acquired an unlimited authority over hint, had long prevented him from contracting a fe- 
cond marriage, fo that he was far advanced in life, when his two daughters were ftill in 
their infancy, and there were little hopes of his living to fee them married. This prof- 
peel; equally encouraged all who had any claims to the duchy to advance them ; and fuch 
as afpired to the poffeffion of thefe rich heireffes, to make their propofals. 

The difpute which had arifen, during the reign of Philip of Valois, between the rival 
houfes of Blois and Montfort, had never been completely fettled. Philip had decided in 
favour of Charles of Blois; but the affiflance of the Englifh, and the fortune of war, had 
fecured the poffeffion of the duchy of Brittany to the count of Montfort. After the battle 
of Aurai, in which the former loft his life, a convention was figned by the belligerent 
powers, by which the duchy of Brittany was fecured to the houfe of Montfort, and the 
county of Penthievre, with feveral other confiderable poffeffions, were ceded to the 
family of Blois. The latter, in confequence of a confpiracy againft the duke of Brittany, 
were declared guilty of high-treafon, and defpoiled of all their territories ; but, through the 
mediation of Arthur of Brittany, conftable of France, another convention took place be- 
tween thefe rival houfes, by which duke Francis the Firft engaged to reftore to the Pen- 
thievres the county whence they took their title, and all the other eftates which they had 
formerly enjoyed ; and he farther declared, in letters-patent duly figned and fealed, that, 
notwithttanding the formal renunciation of their claims to the duchy of Brittany, it was 
his will, that in cafe he, his two brothers, his uncle Arthur, and his coufin Francis, fhould 
die without heirs male, John and William de Penthievre, their niece Nicole, wife to the 
lord of Broffes, or their children, fhould fucceed to the duchy, to the exclufion of the fe- 
males of the branch of Montfort. But the Breton hiftorians affirm — and the affirmation 
appears to be well-founded — that thefe letters-patent were granted merely for the purpofe 
of deception, in order to fave the honour of the count of Penthievre, who was afraid that 
he fhould be reproached by the court of France, with having too haftily facrificed his pre- 
tentions ; 
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tentions; and that when the duke granted them, he had exa&ed a counter-letter, by which 
the count declared that, after he had (hewn them the king, and to his friends and relations, 
he would fend them back to Francis, and never make any ufe of them. Be that as it may, 
they had fallen, by fome means or other, into the hands of Tanneguy du Chatel, who was 
induced, by the love he bore his country, to -keep them fecret 6 ; his widow, however, lefs 
delicate, delivered them to Lewis the Eleventh, who, feeing the male line of the houfe of 
Montfort on the point of failure, fince Francis the Second had no fon, purchafed of Nicole 
de Penthievre, and her hufband, John of Broffes, the fole remaining heirs of the houfe of 
Blois, all their rights to the duchy of Brittany. Though the validity of thofc rights was 
expofed to fuch flrong doubts, Lewis intended to fupport them by a formidable army; but 
dying before the duke of Brittany, he tranfmitted them to his fon. 

ft* * 

Next to Charles the Eighth another claimant appeared on the lift, whofc pretentions 
were trivial indeed: this was Francis, Baron d'Avaugour, a natural fon of the prefent 
duke of Brittany by Antoinette de Magnelais; he had been legitimized, and his father 
had conferred on him a profufion of honours and riches. Promoted to the rank and dignity 
of firfl baron and lieutenant general of Brittany, he now afpired to the fucceffion, and 
imagined, that as the Bretons were attached to the blood of their ancient fovereigns, and 
■wanted a prince who was able to govern them, they would overlook the defect in his birth, 
and prefer him to a ftranger. 

The vifcount of Rohan advanced pretenfions that werefomewhat though not much better 
founded : he was brother-in-law to the reigning duke, and had two fons by his wife, Mary of 
Brittany, fecond daughter to duke Francis the Firft. If Francisthe Second had fucceeded to 
the duchy in right of his wife, the fons of the vifcount would have had a preferable claim to 
the children of the duke by Margaret of Foix ; but as there was a law in Brittany, by which 
females were excluded from the fucceffion, fo long as there were any male heirs remaining, 
though farther removed from the direct line than the females, and as Francis had fucceeded 
to the duchy, not as hufband to the princefs, but as the neareft male heir, the vifcount could 
advance no good reafon for the exclufion of Anne and Ifabella : he, therefore, contented 
himfelf with claiming for his fons all thetreafures and moveable effects of duke Francis the 
Firft; the doweT and moveables of their aunt Margaret ; and laftly, all the territorial ac- 
quifi tions made by the firft Francis, and one half of thofe which Francis the Second had, 
himfelf, made during the period of his firft marriage. Convinced that the duke, even had 
he the inclination, had not the ability to comply with thefe demands, he propofed, in order 
to avoid all difcuffion, to unite the claims of the two families by a marriage between his 
two fons and the two daughters of Francis. The propofal was fupported by the marefchaJ 
-de Rieux and^the principal nobility of Biittany, but the duke rejected it withdifdain. 

6 Garnier, torn, xix, p. 351. 
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Francis, in order to connect his interefts with thofe of the Englifli monarch, had pro- 
pofed an alliance between his eldeft daughter, Anne, and the prince of Wales, but on con- 
dition that Brittany fhould never be annexed to the crown of England. This alliance, 
however, had been prevented by the affaffination of the prince and his brother. 

git 

Difappointed in his hopes from that quarter; the duke now caft his eyes on Maximilian, 
archduke of Auftria, to whom he propofed to marry his eldeft daughter, and, at the fame 
time, to give his youngeft to Philip, the youthful fovereign of the Netherlands, fon to Maxi- 
milian and Mary ol Burgundy. But the duchy being foon reduced to extremity, Maximilian, 
fufhciently occupied in providing means for his own defence, and having but little profpecl: 
of affording the duke fpeedy and effectual affiftance, Francis was induced to liften to the 
propofals of another lover. This was the lord of Albret, furnamed the Great, the molt 
opulent fubjeft in the kingdom, after the princes of the blood: he had claims on fomc 
places in Brittany, but more generous or more artful than his competitors, he appeared to 
forget his own interefts in order to 'maintain thofe of his ally. He demanded that the 
hand of thejwd-ncefs fhould be the reward of that warrior who fhould beft fignalize his cou- 
rage and ze a jgjLn her defence, and who fhould render the moft important fervices to the 
duchy. D A iw.et, however, had but little to recommend him; he was advanced in years, 
and had feveraf, children either married or marriageable; his perfon was difgufting, and his 
temper infupportable. 

Laflly, the duke of Orleans appeared in the lift of competitors, and for fome time eclipf- 
ed all his rivals. His recommendations were ftrong and powerful; he was firft prince 
of the blood; prefumptive heir to the throne, and coufin german to the duke of Brittany; 
he was fupported by the houfe of Foix , whence the duchefs of Brittany was herfelf de- 
fcended ; and as he, moreover, poffeffed, in an eminent degree, the art of pleafing, he foon 
engaged the affe&ions of his youthful miftrefs. 

Such were the principal claimants, whofe efforts either to difpoffefs or to. marry the- 
heirefs of Brittany, foon filled that court with factions and intrigues. Even an aftive, en- 
lightened and refolute prince would have found the repreffion of fo many tumultuous and 
difcordant paffions a tafk of -extreme difficulty ; and, unfortunately for Brittany, Francis was 
a weak and irrefolute prince, who had long fuffered himfelf to be guided wholly by his 
rmnifters. After Lefcun had engaged in the fervice of France,, he placed his confidence in 
Peter Landois, a man not lefs artful and intriguing than Lefcun, but more proud and cor- 
rupt; who, from the abj.e£tftate of a taylor, had been promoted to the dignity oftreafurer 
and prime minifter. Convinced that the nobles would never forgive him for engroffing 
the favour of their fovereign, he did not attempt to conciliate their eftcem, but only fought 
to render himfelf formidable by the indifcriminate deftruClion of all who refuted to ac- 
knowledge his authority, The laft victim of the favourite's ambition, was Chauvin, 
chancellor of Brittany, a man of the ftricleft integrity, who had rendered the greateft fer- 
vices to the ftate : Landois perfuaded the duke that he was a penfioner of the court of 
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France, and was hired to betray the interefts of his mafter: in confequence of this falf- 
hood, he furprized an order from Francis to imprifon the chancellor ; and, after a long 
feries of perfections, that worthy magiftrate perifhed by a moll miferable death. 

The nobility enraged and alarmed at thefe iniquitous tranfafctions, repaired in a body to 
the palace, in order to feize the object of their indignation, but he was fo fortunate as to 
elude their fearch, and to efcape, for the prefent, the effects of their vengeance. Landois 
now conceived the defign of forming a party which might enable him to triumph over his 
enemies. For this purpofe he caft his eyes on the duke of Orleans, and invited that prince 
to repair, without delay, to the court of his coufin the duke of Brittany, who, he faid, 
intended to beftow on him the hand of his eldeft daughter 7 . The duke of Orleans was 
already married to the fecond daughter of Lewis the Eleventh, but his averfion to that 
deformed and flerile princefs was a matter of public notoriety. Fie haftened to Brit- 
tany, contracted a ftricl; friendfhip with Landois, and obtained permiffion 10 vifit the young 
princefs, who, even at that early period of life, gave figns of thofe great qualities which 
rendered her the admiration of the age. 

Madame, to whom the conduft of the duke of Orleans gave juft fubjeft for complaint, 
profited by the circumftance of the king's coronation, which was fixed for the thirtieth of 
May,- to recall him to France ; and the duke, though extremely mortified at being com- 
pelled to leave Brittany fo foon, obeyed the citation, and was prefent at the ceremony. 
But his return to France occafioned Madame almoft as much uneafinefs as his ft ay in Brit- 
tainy would have done. The king became fo enamoured of his company that he was 
never eafy without him; and he was eafily taught to confider the falutary reftraints im- 
pofed on him by his fifter as deftruclive of his freedom, and derogatory to his rank. Im- 
prefTed with thefe ideas, Charles confented to elope; fome councillors of ftate, in the in- 
tercft of the duke of Orleans, laid the plan of his evafion, and three of his chamberlains 
undertook to put it in execution. But Madame, informed of the plot, entered the king's 
chamber in a rage, broke the chamberlains in his prefence, and immediately appointed 
others who were devoted to her intercft. After this event fhe conceived that fhe was no 
loftger in fufctv at the caflle of Vincennes, on account of its vicinity tQ Paris, of which 
place the duke of Orleans was governor ; fhe therefore took the king to Montargis, 
where fhe paffed the remainder of the year, attentive to the motions of her enemies, and 
careful, by adopting the infidious policy of her father, to foment the troubles in Brittany. 

The duke of Brittany had, during thefe tranfaft ions, been prevailed on by his favourites 
to declare the nobility, who had fhut themfelves up in the ftrong town of Ancenis 8 , 
traitors to their fovereign. This ram and iuconfiderate proceeding, had, as Landois ex- 

7 Godefroi Prcuves de l'Hiftjire dc Charts VIII. — Brnntome, Vies des graudes Capitaines. • Lobineau, 
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expected, engaged the nobles in an open revolt ; and having no other refource, they did 
not fcruple to purchafe the protection of the king of France by the violation of their oaths, 
and the facrifice of their duty. They fent the prince of Orange, Peter de Villcblanche, 
and John le Bouteiller, lord of Maupertuis, to Montargis, where they promifed and fwore, 
that, after the death of Francis the Second, they would acknowledge Charles for their law- 
ful fovereign, and would devote their lives and fortunes to the advancement of his autho- 
rity, on the following conditions. 1. That after the annexation of Brittany to the crown 
of France, juflice fhould be adminiftered in that province in the fame manner as before, and 
by the magiftrates of the country. 2. That the nobles, ecclefiaftics and others, fhould 
have their privileges and fiv.nchifes confirmed. 3. That no tax fhould be levied in the 
province, without the previous confent of the ftates. 4. That the gentry fhould only be 
obliged to ferve in fuch cafes and in fuch manner as fhould be fettled by the king. 5. That 
all employments, both civil and military, fhould be conferred on the natives of Brittany. 
6. That in cafe the duchefs fhould furvive her hufband, a proper fettlement fhould be af- 
iigned her, to be fixed by the ftates. 7. That the duke's two daughters fhould be mar- 
ried, with the advice of the ftates, according to their rank. 8. That in cafe Charles or any 
of his fuccefTors fhould have feveral fons, one of them fhould be created duke of Brittany. 
Onthefe conditions, which were granted without any reffriclions, the king took the Bre- 
ton nobles under his protection, and he immediately fent an order to the duke, his vaffal, to 
abftain from all farther violence againft them, and to repair the damages which they had 
already fuilaincd. 

On exciting his matter to drive the malecontents to extremities, Landois had explained 
to him the means by which he meant to reduce them to obedience. Befides the fuccours 
which he expefted from the duke of Orleans, he afTured him that he fhould foon have all 
the forces of England at his command. The circumflances on which he founded this affu- 
rance, were thefe: 

After the fatal battle of Tewkefbury, which fixed the crown of England on the brows of 
that fanguinary tyrant, the fourth Edward, the earl of Pembroke, with his nephew, Henry 
Tudor, the young carl of Richmond, had embarked at Tynley for France; but contrary 
winds compelled them to land in Brittany, where they experienced a hofpitable reception 
from Francis the Second. Edward, alarmed at Richmond's efcape, who was confidered, by 
many, as next heir to the throne, and on whom, he knew, all the fecret friends' of the* 
houfe of Lancafter had caft their eyes, fent ambaffadors to the lake of Brittany, to require 
that he would give him up : but that prince refufed to commit fo flagrant a breach of 
hofpitality as to comply with this demand ; though he afTured Edward that he would 
watch Richmond fo clofely that he fhould never have an opportunity of diflurbing his 
government; in confideration of which promife, the king of England paid a yearly pen- 
fion to the duke. 
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But three years after this attempt, Edward's fears of young Richmond being renewed 
with redoubled violence, he determined to make. another effort for obtaining poffeflion 
of his perfon. With this view he again fent ambaffadors to the duke of Brittany, on 
.pretence of renewing the truce, which was confirmed without difficulty ; after which 
they proceeded to unfold the real object of their embaffy. They told the duke, that the 
king their mafter was extremely defirous of totally extinguishing the embers of thofe 
factions which had raged with fuch violence in England ; that the earl of Richmond 
being the only furviving prince of the houfe of Lancafter, it was his intention to marry 
him to one of his own daughters, that all future difputes might be avoided by an union 
of the rival families; he, therefore, hoped the duke of. Brittany would entrufl the earl to 
his care, that he might diftinguilh him by marks of his bounty, and convince the world 
of his earned anxiety to fecurc, on a folid bans, the peace and tranquillity of his king- 
dom. The duke, trufting to the fincerity of Edward's profeflions, ordered the young, 
earl, with his uncle Pembroke, to be delivered to them, and they immediately departed 
with their victims to the port of Saint Malo, whence they prepared to embark for Eng- 
land. But John de Quelenec, admiral of Brittany, being apprized of this circumftance r 
entered the duke's apartment with forrow exprelled on his countenance ; which the duke 
obferving, he enquired thecaufe of it. " The palenefs you obfervein my face," replied- 
the admiral, " is the fure forerunner of death, which, I could have wiflied, had put a pe- 
" riod to inv days, before I had witneffed an action that mull dishonour my mafier. My 
" lord, you have acquired the reputation of a man of honour, how then could you be fo 
" inattentive to the prefervation of that character, and how, after you had pledged your 
" faith, could you confent to deliver up a prince, who had alked your protection, to 
M punilhment and death ?" — " Mr. admiral," interrupted the duke, " you are mif- 
" taken; there is nothing to fear for the earl of Richmond, whom Edward only befought 
*' me to fend to him, that he might make him his fon-in-law." — " Be affured," replied 
Quelenec, " that if he quit your dominions, he is a dead man." The eyes of Francis- 
were now opened, and he immediately difpatched his favourite, Peter Landois, to Saint 
Malo, to bring back the refugees. He arrived as they were on the point of embarking ; 
anc^ having made known the purport of his million to Richmond and Pembroke, he 
amufed the ambaffadors while they effected their efcape to a fanctuary, from whence he 
would not fuffer them to be taken. The ambaffadors complained loudly of this artifice, 
and Landois made fome frivolous apologies, which they would by no means admit. He 
then frankly told them, that the duke his mailer, having duly reflected on the fubject, 
had become lenfible that hi> could not deliver up his guefts without a flagrant violation, 
of the laws of hofpitality ; but he renewed, in the duke's name, thofe affurances which 
had been before made to Edward, that the two earls fhould be fo flrictly guarded, they 
would be effectually prevented from interrupting the tranquillity of England. 

It was by means of this prince, who was already indebted to him for the prefervation of 
his life, that Landois hoped to effect a revolution in England; he juftly imagined, that 
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flioulcJ lie fuccced in his attempts to place him on the throne, he mould receive from him 
fuch affiflance as would he requifite to make him triumph over his enemies ; and that by 
the fubfequent promotion of a marriage between Richmond and the hcirefs of Brittany, 
lie mould be enabled, after the duke's death, to preferve his rank and ftation. In order 
to fecure the fuccefs of this plan, Landois, after the accefiion of the third Richard, fent 
ambafTadors to England, under the pretence of renewing the truce which fubfiited be- 
tween the two crowns. Thcfe ambafTadors could not have arrived at a more fortunate 
period, as the duke of Buckingham, difcontented with Richard, had juft formed the de- 
fign of depofing that ufurper, and had entered into a correfpondence, with the view to 
haften the execution of his plan., with all the malecontents indifferent parts of England. 

The Breton ambalTadors returned with this favourable report ; and they were foon 
followed by two confidential friends of Richmond, who brought him a fum of money 
from his mother, and prefTed him to haften to England, where his friends were waiting 
to receive him. Landois, to whom the earl communicated his difpatches, furnifhed him 
with a fleet, and a body of five thoufand men, with which he failed from St. Malo, in 
October, 1483 ; but before he could reach the Englifh coaft, the duke of Buckingham 
had been defeated and executed ; not thinking it prudent, therefore, to land, he returned 
to Brittany. He was there joined by numbers of the Englifh nobility, who exacted 
from him an oath, that, fo foon as he fhould have effected the depofition of Richard, he 
would unite the oppofite pretenfions of the houfes of York and Lancafter, by marrying 
the princefs Elizabeth, eldeft daughter of king Edward. They then fvvore fealty and 
allegiance to him, as their lawful fovereign, and Richmond immediately formed a little 
court of his own at Rennes; Landois feemcd to encourage thefe proceedings, and 
renewed his promifes of afliftance, though, at the fame time, he had entered into a cor- 
refpondence with their enemies. 

Richard the Third, convinced that he mould never he at eafe, fo long as Richmond 
mould be at liberty, fent an ambafTador to Brittany, who addrefTed himfelf to Landois, 
and made him fuch offers as were well calculated to feduce a venal and perfidious mind. 
He engaged to reftore to Francis the earldom of Richmond, which had formerly been 
pofleifed by his anceftors; to give Landois all the eftates and other property of the 
Englifh refugees in Brittany, and to fupply him with a body of troops for the purpofe of 
reducing his enemies. Landois, confidering that the plan for dethroning Richard would 
be attended with considerable difficulty and expence, and was fubject, moreover, to a 
thoufand interruptions ; and that, even fhould it fucceed, he could not expect to derive 
from it greater advantages than thofe which were now offered to him, at a time, too, 
when he was in the greatefl want of them, accepted, without hefitation, the propofals 
of Richard, and promifed to deliver up to him, without delay, the earl of Richmond, 
and all his partizans. The negotiations, however, had not been conducted with fuch 
fecrecy, but that the bifhop of Ely, who was then on the continent, was adviled of it. 
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That prelate immediately difpatched a meffenger to Richmond, warning him of his dan- 
ger, and urging him to efcape to France. But this appeared to be a matter of difficulty, 
as a very early day was fixed for the execution of Landois's plan, and there could be little 
doubt but that he had taken every precaution to prevent his evafion. After much re- 
flection, however, Richmond fettled the plan of his efcape: — he made the earl of Pem- 
broke and fome other noblemen take the road to Nantes, where the duke of Brittany re- 
fided, under pretext of imparting to Francis fome affairs of importance ; but he advifed them 
by no means to enter that town, and to make the beft of their way to the frontiers of 
France. He then announced his intention of vifiting, in two days time, a country houfe 
which he had at a fhort diftance from Rennes ; and on this pretence he entered a foreft, 
which lay on the road, with only one attendant, and travelled day and night, by private 
ways, towards the frontiers of Anjou. Landois orderedhim to be purfued, and the mef- 
fengcrs he fent after him, only miffed him by^4£j lc, ur. Three hundred Engliflimen, 
who remained at Rennes, gave themfelvesup for loft; but the duke, who was a ftranger 
to the intrigues of his minifter, gave them permiffion to follow their mafter, and defray- 
ed their expences on the road. The fugitives experienced a favourable reception from 
Madame, and were even encouraged to hope for affiftance.. 

Though difappointed in his hopes of procuring affiftancc from England, Landois did 
not renounce his fchemes of vengeance. The troops which he had at his difpofal vver; 
more than fufficient to deftroy his enemies, had thofe enemies been left tothemfclves ; but 
as they had been taken under the protection of the king of France, he could not at- 
tack them without cxpofing his country to an immediate invafion. He, therefore, re- 
folved to wait till the duke of Orleans and Maximilian fhould act in concert, and draw 
all the forces of Fi ance to another quarter.. 

Madame, in the mean time, aware of his defigns, was ftudious to throw fuch obftacles 
in the way of Maximilian, as fhould deter him from engaging in a war with France; 
fhe followed the plans of her father in rewarding fuch of the Flemilh nobility as refilled 
the authority of that prince, and in encouraging the turbulent inhabitants of Ghent to 
revolt. She farther fought to raife up a perfonal enemy to Maximilian, in Rene, duke 
of Lorraine, celebrated for the victories he had obtained over Charles the Bold. This 
prince had appeared before the ftates at Tours, where he claimed the reftitution of the 
Barrois, Provence, and the inheritance of the houfe of Anjou, from which he was de- 
fended by his mother's fide. Madame, afraid that he might be tempted to efpoufe the in- 
terefts of the princes, had not rejected any of his demands. She had already reftored to 
him the duchy of Bar; and had made a formal ceffion of all the claims which Lewis the 
Eleventh had preferred to the duchy of Lorraine: with regard to Provence, commiffioners 
were appointed on both fides, to difcufs the refpective rights of cither party ; and till 
their decition, which was to be delivered at the expiration of four years, fhould be 
known, the king had confented to pay the duke, by way of indemnity, a pcnfion of 
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thirty-fix thoufand livres,. This generous proceeding had attached the duke of Lorraine 
to Madame, and flie now wiflied to oppofe him to Maximilian by nuking him marry 
Philippa of Gueldres, niece to her hufb.md, the lord of Beaujeu, and daughter to Adol- 
phus, who had been deprived of his dominions hy the duke of Burgundy. This young 
princefs had but one brother, who had juft entered the fervicc of Maximilian; and, in 
cafe of his death, flie had an indifputable right to the duchy of Gueldres, and the county 
of Zutphen ; if, on the contrary, that prince fhould, with the affiftance of the duke of 
Lorraine, recover the inheritance of his anceftors, he would become a powerful ally, 
and might give his fifter a confidcrable dower. To enable the duke of Lorraine to af- 
fert the rights of the family with which he was about to connedf. himfelf, Madame pro- 
cured him the alliance of William de la Mark, chief of theLiegeois, and the implacable 
enemy of Maximilian. 

Maximilian, notwithstanding his eagernefs to revenge the ihfults he had fufhined from 
the French, was fo furrounded by enemies on all fides, that he would certainly have re- 
mained tranquil, had not the duke of Brittany, or rather his favourite, Landois, urged 
him to a renewal of hoftilities, by a proinife to give him the heirefs of Brittany in mar- 
riage. Refolved to hazard every thing in order to merit fuch a flattering diftinclion> 
Maximilian fummoned the Flemings to acknowledge him for the guardian of his fon — 
whom they had taken from his father— and for the governor of his dominions ; and he 
warned them that he fhould confider their refufal as a declaration of war. The Flem.- 
ings anfwered this citation by an appeal to the parliament of Paris, or to the court of 
French peers. Madame, meanwhile, who had only wiflied to intimidate Maximilian, 
and was extremely anxious to avoid an open rupture, fent Anthony and Baldwin, baf- 
tards of Burgundy, into Flanders, in order to promote an accommodation between Maxi- 
milian and his fubjects. With this view, they affembled thirteen knights of the Gclden 
Fleece at Tenremonde, where deputies from all the towns in Flanders were invited to at- 
tend. William Rym, chief of the deputation from the inhabitants of Ghent, a man of 
a turbulent and feditious fpirit, atter declaiming with great virulence againft Maximilian, 
drew his fword, and threatened with inftant deflruction any man who fhould dare to 
fpeak in favour of that prince. The aflembly was accordingly diffblved without coming 
to any decifion, and Maximilian prepared for war. He firft took Terremonde by fur- 
prize, and then reduced Oudenard, Granmont, and Ninovc; while the militia of Ghent, 
under the command of the count of Romont, carried defolation into the environs of 
Bruxelles and Hal. Maximilian marched into that country with a view to bring them 
to action, but they retired on his approach ; and the winter being far advanced, the ope- 
rations on both fides were fufpended. 

A. D. 1485.] The duke of Orleans, in the mean time, had adopted every plan he 
could devife for ftrengthening his party : fince the court had retired with fuch precipita- 
tion from the caftle of Vincennes, he had remained at Paris, where he exerted his utmofh 
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endeavours to render himfelf popular. As foon as he thought his credit fufficiently ef- 
tablifhed with the multitude, he* repaired to the parliament, accompanied by the count of 
Dunois, and by his chancellor, Denis Mercier, who obferved to the court 9 — " That 
" the duke of Orleans, as firft prince of the blood, and the fecond perfon in the king- 
*' dom, ought to be entrufted with the fovereign power during the king's minority: 
" that, anxious to procure relief for the people, and to correct the abufes which pre- 
" vailed in the ad/niniftration, he had, in conjunction with the dukes of Bourbon and 
tc Brittany, infifted on the convocation of the ftates-general : that after many contra- 
" didYions and refufals, he had at length fucceeded in convening them ; that having re- 
" ceived information of attempts to intimidate the members by threats, he had declared 
" himfelf their protector, and had procured for them all the liberty which was neceflary 
" for the purpofe of their meeting: that they had made a great number of falutary re- 
" gulations with regard to the general police of the kingdom, and had alio determined 
" that the king, having entered his fourteenth year, fhould govern in his own name, 
" but according to the advice of his council, of which the duke of Orleans had been 
" declared prefident : that all thefe ufeful regulations had been treated with contempt : 
** that Madame de Beaujeu had taken pofTeflion of the revenue, and exluufted the royal 
*' treafury by a boundlefs prodigality : that the ftates having granted, befides the pro- 
*• duce of the taxes, which they had rcftridted to twelve hundred thoufand livres, a fup« 
" ply of three hundred thoufand for one year only, that fum had been already ex- 
«' tended to another year, in violation of the moft folemn engagements ; that even 
H this additional burden had not prevented the government from contracting a debt of 
" two or three hundred thoufand livres, by which means it would become necefiary to 
" double the taxes the following year, and thus reduce the people to a ftate of defpair 
<{ the moft wretched : that all this money was employed for no other purpofe than to 
" confirm the authority of Madame de Beaujeu, and to render her more defpotic than 
" ever : that fhe had already prefumed to exact from the guards that oath which ought 
" only to be taken to the king : that fhe had, of her own authority, deprived three 
*■ chamberlains of their places, and conferred them on others: that fhe kept the king in 
" fuch a ftate of captivity, that no prince or nobleman was permitted to fee him : that 
" fhe had even threatened the duke of Orleans, and had attempted to get him afTaflinated 
M by du Lait : that though that prince defpifed all threats and attempts which only af- 
" fected himfelf, yet he could not but feel the greateft concern, at feeing his fovereign 
" kept in the ftate of confinement and fervitude, in which he was meant to be retained 
" till he fhould have accomplifhed his twentieth year: that he had already written to his 
" majefty, to entreat him to take refuge in Paris, where he would be at liberty, and 
" where he might chufe a council compofed of men of virtue and knowledge : that in 
" order to prove that his advice, in that refpect, was not influenced by interefted mo- 
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»* tives, the duke offered not to appear in the king's prefence, unlcfs he fhould he fent 
" for; and, in cafe Madame de Beaujeu would con lent to live at the diftance of ten 
44 leagues from court, hehimfelf would retire to the diftance of forty leagues: that be- 
44 ing refolved to devote his life and fortune to the purpofe of refcuing the king from 
" captivity, he had come to confult the parliament, who conftituted the fovereign juf- 
" tice of the kingdom, whether it would not be advifeable to convene the ftates-general 
44 a fecond time, or what other meafures it would be prudent to adopt for the good of 
" the kingdom." 

The firft prefident of the parliament, very properly, replied — " That the good of the 
" kingdom chiefly confuted in the enjoyment of public tranquillity ; that fuch tran- 
44 quillity could never be maintained fo long as the principal members of the ftate re- 

" fufed to fet an example of concord. Prince" — purfued the worthy magiftrate, ad- 

drefling himfelf to the duke of Orleans — " you are more interefted than any one, in pre - 
M venting the prevalence of difTentions in the royal family of France, and you ought 
44 not, therefore, on reports often falfe, and always equivocal, to venture on meafures 
44 which may be productive of the moft fatal confequences 10 ." The duke's chancellor 
attempted to reply, but the magiftrates perfifted in their refolution of not becoming in* 
flruments of fedition ; and all that the duke could prevail on them to do, was to fend his 
remonftrances to the king, without obfervation orxomment. 

The duke of Orleans next attempted to fecure the univerfity in his favour, which at 
that time contained five-and-tvventy thoufand ftudents, moft of them able to bear arms, 
who formed, as it were, a private republic in the heart of the capital. But that learned 
body followed the example of the parliament, and would only confent to forward the 
uuke's propofals to the king. 

Madame, informed of the manoeuvres of this prince, fent a party of foldiers, in difguife r 
to fecure his perfon but the duke, apprized of the danger, fled with precipitation to 
Verneuil, a place belonging to the duke of Alencon, who was one of his partizans. 
Madame then haftened to Paris with the king, who entered that capital on the fifth of 
February, 1485. Her firft care, after her arrival, was to exprefs her gratitude to the par- 
liament for their firmnefs and loyalty: fhethen deprived the duke of Orleans of all his 
pofts, and conferred the government of Paris, and the Ifle of France, on the old count of 
Dammartin. The government of Dauphine, which, at the requeft of the duke of Or- 
leans, fhe had given to the count of Dunois, was now afligned to Philip of Savoy, count 
of Brefle, brother-in-law to the lord of Beaujeu. She broke the three regular compa- 
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nies commanded by thofe princes, and by the count of Angouleme, their coufin, and 
fupprefied their penfions ; and, as foon as the feafon would permit, /he conducted the 
king to Evreux, and made the army advance to Verneuil. Such was the celerity of her 
motions, that the duke of Orleans was deprived of every refource, and compelled s to 
make his fubmiffion to the king: after which he was reftored to his feat in the council, 
but neither to his place nor penfion. Whatever refentment he might experience on this 
occalion, he concealed it for the prefent, and accompanied the king on his tour to Nor- 
mandy. 

Cut while the court remained in that province, the duke of Orleans contrived to form 
a frefli confederacy again ft: Madame 11 ; in which he engaged the conftable, Lewis, 
George, and Buffi d'Amboife, Philip de Comines, and fome other councillors of ftate, 
who were difpleafed at not being fuffered to enjoy, in the prefent reign, the fame credit 
and influence which they had pofleffed in the preceding one. The authority which the 
conftable poflefled in the kingdom gave great ftrength to the confederacy; and the duke 
of Orleans, confident of fuccefs, retired to Blois, whence he wrote to the counts of 
Angouleme and Dunois, and the vifcount of Narbonne — who was then difputingthe 
county of Foix and the principality of Beam, with his niece, Catherine, queen of 
Navarre — to levy troops, and to form a junction either with him, or with the forces 
under the command of the conftable. The duke of Brittany, alio, promifed to affift 
him with all his forces, as foon as he mould have reduced his rebellious fubje&s ; but 
the prudence of Madame, and the death of his unprincipled favourite, Landois, who 
was feized and hanged by the Breton nobles, prevented him from fulfilling his en- 
gagements. 

The confederated princes wifhed to obtain pofieffionof fome firongtown which might 
ferve as a place of rendezvous for their trcops, which were levying in different parts of the 
kingdom 13 . They accordingly pitched upon the city of Orleans, which commanded a 
tyridge upon the Loire ; but they were too flow in their motions, and that fault decided 
the fate of the campaign. Madame, apprized of their intentions, fent the lord of Bou- 
chnge, to exhort the citizens of Orleans to remain faithful to the king, and not to tar- 
nilh the glory they had acquired under Charles the Seventh, by an act of rebellion ; and 
that nobleman fucceeded fo well in his embafly, that when the duke of Orleans prefent- 
ed himfelf, two days after, before the town, the gates were fhut againft him, and the 
citizens were unanimous in refufing him admiffion. The duke's army confifted of two 
thoufand fix hundred cavalry, and about eight thoufand infantry, with which he ravaged 
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the country round Orleans, and then proceeded to take pofleffion of Beaujenci. Madame, 
meanwhile, in order to encreafe the mortification of her rival at the failure of his at- 
tempt upon Orleans, repaired to that city, where fhe attended the celebration of the nup- 
tials of the duke of Lorraine, with Philippa of Gueldres, niece to her hufband, the 
lord of Beaujeu. She then placed Lewis de la Tremouillc — who afterward acquired, by 
his conduct, the honourable appellation of Chevalier fans reproche — at the head of her 
troops ; and that nobleman fent two heralds to Beaujenci to order the forces under the 
duke of Orleans to lay down their arms ; hut the heralds were difmiffed with contempt, 
and preparations for refiftance were made. But no fooner had la Tremouillc inverted the 
place, than the count of Dunois, fenfible that it was unprovided with provifions and am- 
munition fufficient for fuftaining a liege, perfuaded the duke of Orleans to make propofals 
for an accommodation. The council was divided in opinion as to the propriety of ac- 
cepting thefe propofals ; Madame, and all thofe who had efpoufed her quarrel, infilled 
on the wifdom of profiting by this opportunity to enfure tranquillity to the ft ate : thev 
maintained, that as foon as the duke of Orleans fhould have extricated himfelf from the 
danger which now threatened him, he would promote a renewal of hoftilities, and 
w r ould take care fo to frame his fchemes in future as to enfure his fuccefs; it would, 
therefore, they afferted, be more prudent to fecure his perfon, as well as that of the 
count of Dunois, who was the molt dangerous man in the kingdom, and fend them to bo 
tried by the parliament. This advice, however, was over-ruled by thofe who were fear- 
ful of incurring the hatred of the prefumptive heir to the throne ; and it was at length 
agreed to accept the duke's propofals for a peace, on condition that he would admit a 
royal garrifon into all the fortreffes in his appanage, and that the count of Dunois fhould 
be banifhed to the town of Aft, beyond the Alps. The duke, at firft, rejected thefe con- 
ditions with difdain, but by the voluntary fubmiffion of the count of Dunois to the fen- 
tence impofed on him, and by the ftrenuous perfuafions of that nobleman, he was at 
length prevailed on to accept them. As the conftable had only taken up arms in favour 
of the duke of Orleans, he was foon perfuaded to difband his forces, and to become a 
party in the treaty of accommodation. 

At the fame time, the minifters of France and Brittany, who had afiembled at Bour- 
ses, concluded a treaty, by which the duke of Brittany engaged to pay the fame kind 
of allegiance to the king, as his predeceffbrs had been accuitomed to pay to the French 
monarchs ; to renounce all alliances, as well within the kingdom as out of it, that could 
tend to interrupt the tranquillity of the ftate ; to break off all commerce with the king's 
enemies, and neither to furnifh them with men, arms, or ammunition. There was the 
greateft reafon to believe that the duke would fulfil thefe engagements, as, fince the 
death of Landois, he had regulated his conduct by the advice of his barons, all of whom 
were under obligations to Madame ; and, in order farther to fecure the attachment of 
the Breton nobles, fhe diftributed honours and rewards among them with a liberal hand. 
She was, at this time, extremely anxious to live at peace with the duke of Brittany, as, 
Vol. III. A a although 
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although flie had fucceeded in diffolving the confederacy of the princes, her arms had 
been leis fuccefsful in the Netherlands. . 

After the reduction of Tcnremondo, Oudcnarde, Ninove, and Granmont, by Maximi- 
lian, the Flemings, alarmed at the rapidity of his progrefs, had fent to demand fuccours 
of France, and to require that the Ling would openly declare in their favour 14 . In con- 
fequence of this application, Charles addreffed a mauifefto to his father-in-law, Maximi- 
lian, accufing him of having violated his duty as a vafTal to the crown, in attacking the 
towns belonging to young Philip, who was a peer of France ; and enjoining him to make 
reparation for fuch damages, as well as for the lofl'es which the Flemings — whom the 
king, as lord paramount of the county of Flanders was bound to protect and defend — • 
had fufhined from his arms. As it was not fuppofed this manifesto would have much 
effect, the marefchal Desquerdes received orders to march to the afliltance of the inha- 
bitants of Ghent, with an a/my of lix hundred lances. The marefchal fufl attempted 
to get poffeffion of Tournai, but failing in the attempthe repaired to Ghent, where the 
citizens, whom he had been fent to protect, foon became jealous of his power, and forced 
him to leave the town. After the expulfion of the French, who retired into Artois, 
the inhabitants of Ghent concluded an accommodation with Maximilian, on the follow- 
ing conditions : — 1 . The citizens agreed to acknowledge Maximilian for the guardian 
of his Ion, and the adminiftrator of the county of Flanders, and to take an oath of al- 
legiance to him in that capacity. 2. They confented to receive that prince into the city 
with the fame number of troops as generally accompanied him in his vifits to the other 
towns in Flanders. 3. They engaged to recal all fuch as had been banifhed- from the 
town on account of their attachment to Maximilian, and to reftore them to their eftates. 
And, laftly, they agreed to pay feven hundred thoufand florins, for the expences of the 
war. But a riot which occurred in Ghent, through the imprudence of a German fol- 
dier, after Maximilian had entered that city, afforded him a fpecious pretext for com- ^ 
pitting the humiliation of this turbulent and feditious people. He ordered their forti- 
fications to be demolifhed, deftroyed a part' of the walls, took from them all their ar- 
t^lery, deprived them of their privileges, and eflablilhed a magiftracy of his own fe- 
Jeclion. 

After he had reflored tranquillity to Flanders, the attention of Maximilian was called 
to another quarter. The marriage of the duke of Lorraine with the princefs of Guel- 
dres, had already excited his fufpicions ; and he foon learnt that the duke had had an in- 
terview, at Mezierc, with his great enemy, William de la Mark ; that, at the inftigation 
of, and in concert with, Madame de Beaujeu, they had formed a plan for making an in- 
curfion into Brabant; and, in order to facilitate that enterprize, La Mark had ceded to 
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the duke feveral fortrefles in the territory of Liege. Maximilian, however, found means 
to avert the danger which threatened him, by fending one of his officers to fecure the per- 
fon of la Mark, who was conducted to Maeftricht, where he paid, by his death, the for- 
feit of his numerous crimes. u 

A. D. i486.] Madame de Beaujeu, though poffefledof many good qualities, appears, 
in fome refpedts, to have followed that infidious and difhoneft fyllem of policy, which 
had been adopted by her father. Notwithstanding her late treaty with the duke of Brit- 
tany, fhe fpared no pains to difturb the government of that prince. The lord of Broffes, 
being dead, fhe had the precaution to exadt from his widow, Nicole de Penthievre, a frefTi 
confirmation of the ceffion which fhe and her hufband had made to Lewis the Eleventh, 
and his fucceflors, of all their claims to the duchy of Brittany. The duke, informed of 
thefe proceedings, fent ambaffadors to the king to exprefs his aftonifhment at the conduct 
of the French council, in thinking of making ufe of a title Co falfe and illufive as the fa- 
mous letter granted to John de Penthievre, and to offer in his name either to give an au- 
thentic copy of the counter-letter written by that nobleman, or to fhew the original to 
any commiflioners whom his majefty might choofe to appoint for the purpofe of infpedling 
it. Madame, however, afFedted to treat this counter-letter as a forgery, and defired it 
might be fent for examination to the council of France; a requeft with which the duke 
was not fo weak as to comply. Finding it impofiible to obtain anv fatisfacYion from the 
French council, and learning that Madame was ufing her utmoft exertions to acquire 
partizans in Brittany, the duke afTembled the ftates of the duchy, and made them fwear, 
in the moft folemn manner, that, after his death, they would acknowledge his two 
daughters, refpedtively, and according to the order of their birth, for his foie and lawful 
heirs ; that they would pay them obedience as fuch ; and that they would oppofe, to the 
utmoft of their power, any attempts that might be made to defpoil them of their fove- 
reignty, and of their juft rights. 

After he had taken this precaution, the duke fent an ambafTador to Maximilian, who 
had lately been railed to the rank of King of the Romans, urging him to invade France, 
and promifing to fupply him with a body of troops, with provifions, and with arms. A 
treaty was concluded between thefe princes at Bruges, by which they engaged not to lay 
down their arms, till they had obliged the king to difmifs all thofe members of his coun- 
cil who gave him evil advice, and to obferve all the regulations propofed by the ftates at 
Tours. The better to fecure the obedience of the Flemings, he made his foil, though an 
infant, fwear to obferve this treaty, under the title of duke of Auilria and Burgundy; 
and with the money he had exadted from the inhabitants of Ghent, he was enabled to 
raife a powerful army of Germans and Swifs. 

Madame, apprized of thefe preparations, thought it neceffary to encreafe the number of 
5ier troops. Since the fuppreffion, by Lewis the Eleventh, of the free archers, whichhad 
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been embodied by his father, and the difmiffion of the fix thoufand Swifs at the com- 
mencement of the prcfent reign, Fiance had no other infantry than the militia of the- 
different towns, who were ill-difcipltned, and who were barely fufricient to defend the 
places to which they belonged IS . The regular troops of cavalry difperfed on the fron- 
tiers, and in thofe fortrefTes which lay nearcft to the enemy, could with difficulty 
aflemble, and form a compact body of forces. Madame, therefore, after confulting the 
fenefchals and bailiffs of the different provinces ill the kingdom, on the beft means of re- 
eftablifhing a body of infantry, which had become requifite for the defence of the ftate r 
decreed, by the advice of the council, that every fifty-live hearths fhould fupply one 
man completely armed, and pay him fixty fous a month, This was, to all intents, a new 
tax, but the neceffity of the eftablifhment was fo evident as to prevent all murmurs. 
Befides this national militia, Madame deemed it prudent to recall the fix thoufand Swifs 
whom fhe had before difmiffed.. 

Maximilian, before he proceeded to an open declaration of war, gave orders to the 
governors ot his towns to make fome attempt on the French territories; Montigni, go- 
vernor ot Hainaut, accordingly took the town of Mortagne by furprize; while Salazar 
efcaladcd the walls of Terouenne, during the night, and thus, without the fmalleft effu- 
(lon of blood, made himfelf matter of one of the ftrongeft places in Artois ; a place, too, 
n ndered more important by the circumftance of the marefchal Defquerdes having ellab- 
Lillied his magazines there. After this fuccefs, Maximilian no longer delayed the pub- 
lication of a manifefto, in which, excufing the king on account of his youth, he in- 
veighed againft the conduct of Madame de Beaujeu and her hufband, whofe ambition and. 
avarice had, he iaid r difgufted the princes and chief nobility in the kingdom, and in- 
duced the neighbouring powers to take up arms againft France. He complained of 
their intrigues with the Flemings ; of the fupplies,. both of men and money, which they 
had fent to la Mark; and of the hoftilities which they had caufed to be committed in 
I landers, by the marefchal Defquerdes; he obferved, that the only mode of averting the 
calamities with which the monarchy was threatened, was to difmifs from the king's pre- 
ience all thofe who took advantage of his weaknefs, and to convene a fecond alfembly 
ofthe ftates-general, to which he and the emperor, his father, would fend ambaffadors,. 
to reftore concord among the princes of the blood, and to. enfure, by new treaties, the 
tranquillity of France; and he concluded, by exhorting the parliament and the city of 
Paris to concur with him in fo laudable an undertaking. This manifefto was treated 
with contempt by the council, and the herald who delivered it was advifed to dilfuade his 
mafter from engaging in an unjuft war. Maximilian did not, indeed, follow their advice, 
but finding himfelf too weak to undertake any expedition of importance, he was foon. 
obliged to difband his troops, while the attention of the French court was once more 
directed to the affairs of Brittany. 

*J Godefroi, recucil de pieces— Hifloire Manufcrlte de Charles VIII. par Fontanieu. 
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The dentil of Landois had failed to reftore tranquillity to that duchy; the fame pre- 
fenfions, the fame intrigues, either for defpoiling or for marrying the heirefs of Brittany* 
ftill fubfiited, and the danger to which the duchy had been lately expofed by the duke's 
illnefs, awakened the public attention ,f> . In a lhort time a frefh league was formed 
again!! Madame, into which not only the duke of Orleans and the count of Angouleme 
entered, but the whole houfe of Foix ; the lord of Albret; his ion, the king of Navarre; 
the prince of Orange; Lefcun, who had all the forces of Guienne at his difpofal ; the 
old count of Nevers, of the houfe of Burgundy ; the lords of Pons and d'Orval; and 
the duke of Lorraine himfelf. This laft prince had been difgufted with the king, who, 
before the commiffioners, appointed for fettling their refpedYive claims to Provence could 
come to a decifion, had, by his letters-patent, irrevocably united that country to the 
crown; he had, alfo, taken from the duke his company of a hundred lances, and the pen- 
fion of thirtv-fix thoufand livres, which had been granted him till fueh time as the dif- 
ference with regard to Provence could be fettled. 

Dunois, though in exile, was the foul of this intrigue, and he fecretly congratulated 
himfelf on the fuccefs of his efforts. When he found that Maximilian had been able, 
without any affiftance, to withftand, during two years, the whole force of the kingdom ; 
that the; duke of Savoy claimed the fovereignty of the marquifate of Saiuces ; that the 
chike of Brittany was infeparably united to the duke of Orleans, and was influenced by 
the advice of the enemies of Madame ; that the houfe of Foix, the lord of Albret, the 
king and queen of Navarre, had engaged to promote an infurredtion in Gafcony; while 
Lefcun was to arm the inhabitants of Guienne; that feveral noblemen of diftincTion in 
the provinces, and even fome of the ftate-councillors, had fecretly acceded to this league, 
he had no doubt, but that, in the enfuing fpring, Madame muft inevitably fall beneath' 
the united exertions of her numerous enemies. Infpirited by this hope, he left the place 
of his exile without the king's permiffion, and, returning to France, eftabliflied his refi- 
dence in the town of Partenai, the fortifications of which hehaftened to repair.. 

This was the firft fymptom that appeared of the confpiracy. Madame had no doubt, 
but that a prince fo renowned for his prudence had duly concerted his projects before he 
threw off the mafk ; in order, therefore, to difcover his refources, and to learn what fhe 
had to fear, fhe lent deputies to dehrehe would account for his conduct, and to reproach 
him with his prefumption in daring to difobey the king's pofitive orders : thefe deputies 
told him, that his rendezvous on the frontiers of Brittany had rendered him an objecT: of 
fufpicion to the court ; and they propofed to him, as the laft proof of his majefty's conde- 
fcenfion, to retire to his county of Longueville in Normandy. Dunois refufed to 

16 Hiftoire de Charles VlII. par Jaligni — Hifl. Ludovic. Aurelian — Godefroi, recueil de pieces — Hiltoire de: 
Lorraine par Calmet — Lancelot, Memoires de l'Academiedes Belles-Lettres. 
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enter into any explanation, and the only anfwer he would give the deputies was— 
" / am at home.'''' 

An attempt, equally unfuccefsful, was made to allure the duke of Orleans to court ; 
and ambaffadors were fent to remonftrate with the duke of Brittany ; but that prince re- 
torted, by reproaching Madame with her intrigues to difturb his government, and to de- 
fpoil his daughters of their lawful inheritance. 

A. D. 1487.] Madame, meanwhile, intercepted a courier, charged with difpatches, 
from fuch of the king's officers and councillors of ftate as had joined the princes, in which 
fhe found a complete plan of the confpiracy. In confequence of this difcovery fhe im- 
mediatelv iffued orders for apprehending Geoffrey de Pompadour, bifhop of Perigueux, and 
almoner to the king ; George d'Amboife, bifhop of Montauban ; his brother, Buffi 
d'Amboife, and Philip de Comines, the celebrated hiftorian. She had alfo taken mea- 
fures for fecuring Lewis d'Amboife, bifhop of Albi ; but that prelate effected his efcape 
to Avignon, whence he afterward obtained permiffion to return to France. 

Madame now perceived the extent of her danger, and concluded that her ruin might be 
the confequence of giving her enemies time to collet their forces and fettle their plans. 
She, therefore, wrote to the citizens of Bourdeaux, and the inhabitants of all the other 
towns in Guienne, exhorting them to perfift in their allegiance to their lawful fovereign, 
and warning them to be on their guard againft the intrigues of the governors and garri- 
fons of the different fortreffes ; and, fo early as the eleventh of February, fhe paffed the 
Loire, and took the king into Poitou. Dunois expected that it was the intention of the 
royalifts to befiege him in Partenai, but he foon learnt that the king had paffed through 
Poitiers, and was directing his march towards Guienne. Charles, accordingly, entered 
that province, which was defended by Odct d'Aidie, fenefchal of Carcaffonne, brother and 
lieutenant to the lord of Lefcun, who advanced with a fmall body of troops to the town 
of Saintes, in order to oppofe the paffage of the royalifts over the river Charente, and to 
give time to the lord of Albret and the count of Angouleme to join him with the forces 
under their command. But being foiled in the attempt — from his neglect to fecure a 
tower which commanded the bridge-— he evacuated Saintes and repaired to Pons. He 
was foon, however, obliged to quit that place, and, being clofely purfued by the king's 
army, he, at length, fhut himfelf up in the fmall town of Blaye, where his troops revolt- 
ed, and, in conjunction with the inhabitants, compelled him to capitulate. Reduced to 
the neceffity of imploring the king's clemency, he only demanded to be continued in his 
office, and to have his falaries and penfions fecured to him; on which condition he pro- 
inifed to fArrender to the royalifts all the fortreffes and caftles in his brothsr's poffeffion. 
The offer was accepted, and in a few days, the king became mafter of the caffle of Trem- 
pette, of Fronfac, Reole, Saint- Sever, Dax, and the citadel of Bayonne. He gave the 
government of Guienne to the lord of Bcaujeu, who being unable to refide, appointed 
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the lord of Candale his lieutenant. The admiralty of Guicnnc was united to that of 
France, and the county of Comminges annexed to the crown. 

The rapid progrefs of the royal arms ftruck a panic into the confederates, manv of 
whom haftened to procure, by timelv fubmillion, a pardon for their offences ; the lord of 
Alhret, and the king and queen of Navarre, made terms with the king ; the count of An- 
gouleme, too, forfook the confederates, and Madame, being anxious to fecure his future 
attachment, promoted his marriage with Louifa of Savoy, daughter to the count of 
Brefle, and niece — by her mother's fide — to the lord of Beaujeu, and the conftable de 
Bourbon; from this marriage fprang Francis the Fir It. The count of Dunois, on the 
approach of the royal army, evacuated Partenai, and fled, with precipitation, into Brit- 
tany, whither therking prepared to follow him. 

The afcendancy which the duke of Orleans had acquired at the court of Brittany, 
gave great offence to the Breton nobles 17 ; and the marcfchal de Rieux, the count of La- 
val, the vifcount of Rohan, and upwards of fifty other gentlemen, retired in difcontent 
to Chateaubrient, where they formed an affociation, which was focn after joined by the 
baron d'Avaugour, the duke of Brittany's natural fon. The conduct of this feditious 
band, being properly refented by their fovereign, they facrificed the interelt of their 
country to the gratification of their private refentment, and entered into a treaty with 
the king of France; by which it was agreed — 1. That the king fhould fend an army 
into Brittany, not exceeding four hundred lances, and four thoufand infantry; and that 
he fhould prefer no claim to the duchy during the duke's life. — 2. That thefe troops 
fhould be placed under the command of the marefchal de Rieux, or of fome one of the 
confederated barons, and that they fhould not lay fiege to any town, where the duke 
fhould have eftablifhed his refidence. — 3. That as foon as the duke of Orleans, the 
count of Dunois, tbe prince of Orange, and the lord of Lefcun, againft whom the war 
Ihould be directed, fhould have evacuated Brittany, the king fhould withdraw his 
troops, without requiring any recoinpence. Charles accepted thefe terms without he- 
fitation, and without the fmalleft intention of adhering to them; this was a part of his 
father's infamous policy, which his filler had been careful to inftil into his youthful 
mind. Madame had refolved to execute her favourite project: of reducing Brittany tor 
fubjedtion ; and the ffate of Europe was fuch as appeared to favour her fchemes- 

Maximilian, indeed, was engaged in clofe alliance with the duke of Brittany, and was 
in hopes of marrying his daughter; but his indigence, and the feditious difpofition of the 
Flem'iHgs, prevented him from affording that afliftance which was expected from him. The 
attention of Ferdinand and Ifabella was wholly engrolTed by the conquelt of Grenada; and 

*7 Hiftoire de Bretagn e; par Lobineau. — Bouchard. — JaJigny.—Hift. LuUov. Aurelian. 
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had they even been unoccupied, it was well known that the refignation of Rouffillon and 
Ceidagne, to which they had claims, would have effectually fecured their neutrality. 
England, alone, was both enabled by her power, and invited by her intereft, to fupport 
the independence of the Bretons. Of this Madame was aware, and to avert the ftorm 
which fhe expected from that quarter, fhe fent ambaffadors to England, to congratulate 
Henry on his fuccefs in reducing his rebellious fubjects, and, at the fame time, to make 
the greateft piofeffions of amity, efteem and confidence. 

The ambaffadors fought to perfuade the Englifh monarch that in the conteft between 
the court of France and the duke of Brittany, the latter was the aggreffor, in having 
offered protection to the duke of Orleans, who had been guilty of treafonable practices: 
and that the war, which, on the part of France, they affirmed was merely defenfive, would 
ceafe the moment that protection fhould be withdrawn. They farther obferved, that their 
mafter was fenfible of the obligations which Henry owed to the duke of Brittany for 
protecting him in the hour of diftrefs; but reminded him, at the fame time, that at a 
more critical period Francis and his minifters had forfa en him, and reduced him to feek 
for refuge in the court of France, where he had not only experienced the moft hofpi- 
table reception, but received that affiflance which had laid the foundation of his fubfe- 
quent fucceffes. For thefe reafons, they hoped, that if the fituation of Henry's affairs 
precluded the pofiibility of returning the obligation to France on the prefent occafion, 
he would, at leaft, obferve a perfect neutrality. In order to ftrengthen this plaufive dif- 
courfe,they imparted to Henry, as in confidence, the intention of their fovereign, fo foon 
as he fhould have fettled the difputcs in Brittany, to enforce by arms his pretenfions to 
the kingdom of Naples : a project which, they knew, could give no umbrage to the 
court of England. Henry, however, was not to be deceived by thefe artful evafions ; 
but as he imagined that France could not fucceedin her attempts, he was induced to liften 
to the dictates of his avarice, which rendered him averfe from all foreign enterprizes 
and diftant expeditions, however politic, and however neceffary to the future fafety of 
his dominions. He, therefore, determined to try the expedient of negotiation, and gave 
a general anfwer to the ambaffadors, expreffive of his concern at a rupture between two 
princes, to each of whom he was under fuch effential obligations, and of his refolution 
to act as a mediator between them. 

The French, meanwhile, had entered Brittany ; and, btfides the ftipulated number of 
troops which had been promifed to the barons, the king fenttwo other detachments into the 
duchy, under the command of Gilbert de Bourbon, count of Montpenfier, laTremouille, 
and Saint- Andre ,s . Hoffilities were firft began by the army commanded by the Breton 
nobles, who took Rhcdon, and laid ficge to Ploermel, which foon capitulated. The duke 

18 Lobineau.---Jaligny.— Hift. Ludcv. Aurel. — Bellefoiet, Annales Je France. 
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of Brittany, notwithrtanding his age and infirmities, had placed himfelf at the head of 
fix hundred lances, and fixteen thoufand infantry, with which lie advanced to raife the 
fiege; hut finding the place had fiirrendered, he purfucd his rebellious barons, in order to 
bring them to action. But his principal officers, infected by the general contagion of re- 
volt, found means to infl.il a fpirit of diflention into the foldiers, fuch numbers of whom 
difbanded, that the duke was compelled to fly before the rebels, and fhut himfelf up ia 
Vannes, which was immediately inverted. Tbc town being incapable of defence, the 
dukes of Brittany and Orleans, with the count of Dunois and Lefcun, muff, inevitably 
have fallen into the king's hands, but for the activity of the prince of Orange, who no 
fooner heard of their fituation, than he left Nantes, and, failing down the Loire, flopped 
at Croific and Guerrande, where he collected all the veffels he could find, and entered 
the port of Vannes in fafety. The duke of Brittany and the French princes imme- 
diately embarked, and made the beft of their way to Nantes, while the garrifon of Van- 
nes furrendered that town to the French. 

Nantes, the moft confiderable town in the duchy, and the beft fortified, was now be- 
fieged by the French army ; and Dunois, who was with the duke of Brittany, entertained 
fuch apprehenfions for its fafety, that he refolved to go to England in perfon, to folicit 
afliftance from the Englifh monarch : he accordingly left the town in difguife, and re- 
paired to Saint-Malo, but the prevalence of contrary winds prevented his embarkation. 
This circumftance, however, which Dunois was induced to confider as a misfortune, 
proved the means of faving the duchy, for it haftened the arrival of a fleet, containing a 
reinforcement of fifteen hundred veteran troops, which Maximilian had fent to the afliftance 
of his ally. Dunois having,' at the fame time, received information that the peafants 
of Lower Brittany, apprized of the danger to which their fovereign was expofed, had 
affembled in a tumultuous manner, and only wanted a leader to head them, he immedi- 
ately offered himfelf to this formidable band, and having feledted ten thoufand of the 
moft able and beft-armed, he joined the Germans, and returned in triumph to Nantes. 

While the king was engaged in the fiege of this city, Urfwic, almoner to Henry the 
Seventh, arrived as ambaflador from that prince. Having made known to Madame 
the purport of his journey, that able princefs accepted with alacrity Henry's offer of 
mediation, under the idea that the duke of Orleans, from a confeioufnefs that his ruin 
muft form the bafis of an accommodation, would exert his utmoft influence with the duke 
of Brittany to make him reject the propofal of the Englifh monarch. The event juf- 
tified her prudence. When the ambaflador made the fame offer to the duke of Brit- 
tany, who was then confined to his bed by ficknefs, he was anfwered by the duke of Or- 
leans, in the name of Francis, that, in fuch a perilous conjuncture, he expected from 
Henry the moft effectual afliftance, rather than a fruitlefs offer of mediation, which 
could not tend, in the fmalleft degree, to impede the progrefs of the French arms: that 
jf Henry'8 gratitude were not fufficient to impel him to the adoption of fuch a meafure, 
Vol. ILL B b hi? 
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his prudence, at leaft, mould fuggeft to him how very important it was to England to- 
prevent the annexation of the duchy of Brittany to the crown of France. This, how-- 
ever, did not induce Henry to 'depart- from that line of conduct which he had previoufly 
determined to purfue; and, indeed; when he found that the psafante of Lower Brittany- 
had rifen in favour of their prince, and that the reinforcement introduced into Nantes 
by the count of Dunois, compelled the French to raife the fiege of that city, he was* 
fortified in his opinion that the court of France would experience fuch infurmountable 
obftaclcs to the accomplishment of their object, as would finally oblige them to abandon-* 
their deOgn. 

From Nantes the French army battened to ClifTon, a town belonging to the baron - 
d'Avaugour, who, enraged at the introduction of a French garrifon into a place where 
he commanded in perfon, abandoned the confederates, and returned to his father's court. 1 
Vitry furrendcred to the French ; and the fmall town of Dol, in confequence of a refufai 
to open her gates, was taken by affault, and refigned to pillage. Saint-Aubin du Cor- 
mier made a vigorous refiftance, under the command of its brave governor, William de 
Rofnyvincn, who had ferved with diiVmclion in the French army, under Charles th» 
Seventh, his fon Lewis; and the defertion of the garrifon had left/this gallant veteran; 
with only forty or fifty men, with which trifling force he fuccefsfully oppofed, for fe— 
vcral days, the utmoft exertions of an army of fourteen thoufand combatants. He had . 
f-xpreffed his determination rather to bury himfelf beneath the ruins of the town, than 
to furrendcr it to the enemy; but the earneft entreaties of his friends*, and his generous 
concern for the few brave men who had remained attached to his fortunes, at length in- 
duced him to break the rafh refolution, and to propofe terms of capitulation, which were 
immediately accepted. The honours paid him by the French, who admired his courage, 
rendered him- an object of fufpicion to the court of Brittany, who feized his eftates^ 
plundered his houfe, and deprived him of his places. A fubject. lefs faithful might have- 
been led to revolt, by fuch an act of injuftice ; but in the mind of Rofnyvinen, honoun 
always rofe fuperior to refentment. He immediately repaired to Nantes, where he pro- 
cured an audience of his fovereign,. to whom he reprefented, with manly. firmnefs, that 
four^>f his nephews, the only fupport of his houfe, had loft their lives in the. fervice- of 
their prince; that his brother, who had married the rich hcirefs of Vaucouleurs, had alfa 
perifhed in the field of battle ; .that, for his own part, ever fince he had been able to 
jnount his horfe, he had never failed in his duty to his country; that he had been pre- 
fent at every battle which had been fought in Brittany, and although, when his country: 
was at peace, he had entered into the iervice 01 France, and. had .acquired fome reputation 
in the wars of Charles the Seventh, and Lewis the Eleventh, he had, whenever war was 
declared between the kings of France and the dukes of Brittany, without hefitation refigned 
his places, and rejected the moft tempting ofFers, in order to fly. to the r.ffiftance of his Coun- 
try; t hilt lie had not only ferved her with his fword, but had been fo fortunate as toaflifthis 
mailers with hispurfe in tjmesof neceflity ; that the duke muft recollect that whenGuerehe 
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was taken 'by "the French, he had lent him two thoufand crowns; and that he had alfo 
lent two thoufand more to the count of Dunois, to enable him to fubfift the troops which 
he was conducting to the relief of Nantes; and he, laftly, explained his conduct at Saiufr- 
Aubin du Cormier, and juftified himfclf fo completely, that the duke, detelting the per- 
fidy of his enemies, and condemning his own weaknefs, in having liftened to their fug- 
geftions, immediately ordered his property to be reflored, and, being unable, at that time, to 
indemnify him fully for the loffes he had fuflained, appointed him to be one of his maitres 
d'hotel. 

Various towns and fortrelTes were now taken and retaken by the two armies; while 
Maximilian fent a frefh reinforcement to his ally. The duke was fo well pleafed at this 
new proof of his friendfhip, that he immediately wrote to the king of the Romans, telling 
him, that if he could, within a Certain time, repair in perfon to Brittany, with an army 
fufficienlly ftrong to expel the French from the duchy, his daughter fhould marry him 
without delay, and he would make the ftates take an oath of allegiance to him. But Max- 
imilian was unfortunately in a fituation which rendered it impoffible for him to profit by 
this propofal. 

The marefchal Defquerdes, who commanded the French forces in the Netherlands, had 
taken the towns of Saint-Omer and Terouenne, the former by furprize, the latter by the 
■ perfidy of one of the inhabitants 1 '. He had alfo, by an aCl of treachery, dignified, by the 
cruel policy of war, with the appellation of ftratagem, feduced a body of Germans into 
an ambufcade, in which moft of them perifhed by the fword. Weakened, by thefe re- 
peated loffes, it was with the utmoft difficulty that Maximilian had been able to fend a 
Imall reinforcement to the duke of Brittany; and fo far from being able to join him with 
a powerful army, he flood in need of affiflance himfelf. 

Charles, by this time, found himfelf in poffeffion of the towns of Ancenis, Cliffbn, 
Chateaubrient, Guerche, Vitre, Dol, Saint-Aubin, Ploermel, Vannes, and Aurai 20 , and, 
-as the feafon was far advanced, he diftributed his troops in the different places he had 
reduced, and returned to France. 

The duke of Orleans, and the other confederates, now plainly perceived, that, unlefs 
they could fucceed in promoting unanimity among the Breton nobles, and in procuring 
more powerful affiftance than they had hitherto been able to obtain, their ruin was inevita- 
ble. In order, therefore, to remove thole prejudices, which the people of Brittany, who 
imputed to them all the misfortunes of their country, had been led to encourage, they 

' *! Hsuter. per. Bclgic.-- Hancus, Antral. Brabant.-- Jaligny. 40 Bclleforet, Annales dc France. 
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gave it out, that as they had only come to Brittany on the invitation of the duke, their 
ally, and in the view to defend him, they wore ready to leave the duchy, if the king 
would engage to let him live hi- peace, and to reftore all the places which he had unjuftly 
faken from him: and to prove their fincerity, they demanded a fafe conduct of Charles 
for the lord of Lefcun, whom they appointed to fettle the conditions of their return. T his 
nobleman accordingly repaired to Pont a l'Arche, in Normandy (where the court then re- 
fided) accompanied by Dubois, an officer in the houfhold of the marefchal de Rieux, who 
had been prevailed on by Lefcun to foifake the affociated barons of Brittany, in cafe the 
king mould refufe to comply with the demands of the princes. 

As Lefcun was aware of the improbability of concluding, in the prefent State of affairs; 
the accommodation he was fent to negociate, he only dwelt, in his fpeech to the French 
council, on thofe circumftanccs which he knew would moft offend Madame : he expatiated 
on the abufes which prevailed in the government, on the infraction of the articles accorded • 
by the Hates of Tours, and on the unjuft persecution of the duke of Orleans. No anfwer 
was made to his propofals; he had been heard with indignation, and was difiniffed with con- 
tempt. Dubois next fpoke, in the name of the marefchal de Rieux; he accufed the king 
of having broken the two firfi articles of the treaty of Chateaubrient, as well by fending 
into Brittany a greater number of troops than had been agreed on, as by forming the fiege 
of Nantes, where the duke refided: he expreffed his hopes, however, that his majefty 
would fulfil the third article, by immediately evacuating the duchy, and by reftoring the 
places he had taken from the duke, fince the princes of the blood, againft whom alone the 
war had been directed, offered to leave Brittany on condition only that they fhould be Suf- 
fered to live at peace. Madame, at firft, attempted to feparate the caufe of the marefchal 
from that of the princes, and fhe continued, for fome time, to elude the demand of his 
envoy ; but Dubois, aware of the artifice, infilled, with becoming firmnefs, on a direcl and 1 
pofitive anfwer; When Madame, refolved to Sacrifice juftice to policy, told him that the 
king would Suffer no man to interfere in his affairs, and that he had advanced too far to 

retreat. 
• 

As foon as the marefchal de Rieux was apprized of this anfwer, he difmiffed all the 
French who were then at Ancenis, where he refided, and exacted a frefh oath of allegi- 
ance to the duke of Brittany, from the remainder of the garrifon, and the inhabitants of 
the town; and repaired to Chateaubrient, which belonged to his fon-in-law, the lord of 
Montafilant. Having gained accefs to that town, with a fmall body of troops, he entered 
the caftle, where feveral of the confederated barons were at fupper, and thus addreffed the 
company : — " Gentlemen, you all know what were the conditions of the treaty we figned 
M Ln this very place, with the French: they have all been violated. . I have complained of 
u this infidelity, my remonflrances have given'offence, and the French no longer make a 
u fecret of their intention to fubdue Brittany, and to. treat it as a conquered country. It 
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" is now time to fhew who we are. This place is already in the power of the duke, our 
" mailer; but as I gained admifTion as a friend, I do not mean to offer violence to any 
" man's inclinations ; fuch as choofe to return to their duty, may remain here and rely on 
" my friendfhip; while thofe who had rather perfift in their alliance with France, are at li- 
t f berty to leave the town with their arms and baggage." — The lord of Montafilant, and 
many of his friends, immediately chofe the former, and renewed their oaths of allegiance 
to the duke of Brittany, while fome few of the barons profited by the permiflion to, 
depart. 

A. D. 1488.] During thefe tranfa£Kons, Maximilian was reduced to the mod wretched 
fituation; Defquerdes, having fuccefsfully exerted the deteftable policy of exciting an in- 
furrefrion in an enemy's country, the inhabitants of Ghent, ever ripe for fedition, had 
fhaken off the authority of their lawful fovereign, re-eftablifhed the democratical form of 
government, and placed themfelves under the protection of France. The king of the 
Romans, on the firft news of this event, haltened to Bruges, where the citizens, tainted 
with the fame fp-ii it of revolt, flew to arms, and compelled the prince, who was but 
flightly attended, to fhut himfelf up in his palace. The brave Salazar, who had accompa- 
nied him, propofed to force a paffage through the feditious rabble, but Maximilian declined 
an attempt which he regarded as defperate; Salazar, however, refolved to try it himfelf: 
accordingly, having clad himfelf in complete armour, and fixed on twelve determined men 
to accompany him, he feized the opportunity while the citizens were opening one of the 
gates of the town, to attack them fword in hand, and killing all who dared to refill, he cut his 
way through the mob, and effected his efcape. After his departure, Maximilian was treated 
with the greateft indignity; he was confined a clofe prifoner in his palace, many of his 
officers were maffacred, and his own life was almofl hourly in danger. The inhabitants of 
Ghent were no fooner informed of his fituation, than they fent to defire he might be de- 
livered into their hands ; this, however, the citizens of Bruges thought proper to refufe, 
though they confented to deliver up ten of his attendants, who were conveyed to Ghent, 
where they were put to the torture. Ten of the citizens of Ghent, who had alfo dif- 
tinguifhed themfelves by their loyalty, were invited to dine with the principal magif- 
trates, who, after regaling them in the moll fplendid manner, and loading them with 
careffes, introduced an executioner and feveral priefls.. The unhappy guells were imme- 
diately put to death, and their bodies having been conveyed to the church of a neighbour- 
ing convent, the inhuman magiftrates fent for their wives, telling them they were at liberty 
to vifit their hufbands, and to difpofe of them as they pleafed. To fuch refinement of 
cruelty did thefe popular demagogues proceed ; and, indeed, we have generally found, that 
where the people have ufurped an authority, which, though in particular cafes they may 
be entitled to confer, it was certainly never intended they fhould exercife, they have em- 
ployed it for the mofl abominable purpofes. 



While thefe events were paffing in the Netherlands, the king returned to Paris, where 

he 
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.lie held a bed of juftice, at which the confederated princes were formally tired, though it 
was not deemed advifeable to pafs fentence on them. Thefe violent proceedings, at length, 
opened the eyes of the Englifh monarch, to avert the effects of whofe refentment, lord Ber- 
nard d'Aubigny, a Scotch nobleman, was fent to London ; and this ambaffador had orders 
to perfuade Henry to perfift in his offers of mediation to the duke of Brittany. Henry, on 
his part, difpatched another embaffy to Paris, confifting of Urfwic, the abbot of Abingdon, 
and fir. Richard Tonflal, who were charged with new propofak for an accommodation, all 
of which were rejected by Madame. No fuccours, meanwhile, were provided for the dif- 
treffed Bretons. Lord Woodville, uncle to the queen of England, having afked permif- 
•fion to raife privately a body ot volunteers, and tranfport them into Brittany, met with a 
refufal, which, however, proved infuffkient to deter him from his purpofe. Being go- 
vernor of the ifle of Wight, he went thither, and railed four hundred men, whom he im- 
mediately conducted to the affiftance of the Bretons; but this enterprize proved fatal to 
its projector, and afforded fmall relief to the unhappy duke. 

The French, meanwhile, had opened the campaign by the fiege of Chateaubrient, the 
garrifon whereof, after an obftinate defence, was obliged to capitulate. The town of An- 
cenis, belonging to the marefchal de Rieux, was next reduced and pillaged ; the ditches were 
filled up, and all the fortifications demolifhed". At length, however, the duke of Brittany 
affembled an army (commanded by the duke of Orleans, the prince of Orange, the mare- 
fchal de Rieux and the lord of Albret) fufficiently formidable to refill the progrefs of the 
French, had not the generals been more anxious to lay fnares for each other, than to fruf- 
irate the defigns of the enemy. The object of this army was to relieve the town of Fou- 
geres, which was then befieged by the French ; but finding it had furrendered, they directed 
their march towards Saint Aubin du Cormier, with the view to carry that place by affault 
before the garrifon could be reinforced. La Trcmouille, who commanded the French, 
having gueffed their defign, directed his march to the fame quarter, and the two armies 
met, unexpectedly, at the village of Orange. It is generally allowed that had the Bretons 
attacked the French without delay, they might have obtained an eafy victory; but the dif- 
fentions which prevailed -amongft their leaders made them lofe the opportunity; and both 
fidesf roceeded, with great deliberation, to form their plan of attack. The duke of Or- 
leans was entitled, from his rank, to have the chief command, but a report having been 
propagated that he maintained a correfpondence with the enemy, he alighted from his 
horfe, and placed him fell' in the ranks, and his example was followed by the prince of 
Orange, and fome other French officers. The command of the van • devolved on the 
marefchal de Rieux ; the lord of Albret led the center, and the rear was entruftcd to the 
lord of Montafilant. One of the wings wascoveredby a thick wood, and the other by the 
baggage. The French army was drawn up in two divifions, the firft of which was com- 
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manded by Adrian de l'Hopital, and the fecond by La Tremouille ; a body of cavalry was 
placed inambufh, under the conduft of Galiot, who had orders to profit by any confufiort 
which might occur during the aftioru The firffc attack of the Bretons was firm and im- 
petuous; the French, unable to withftand it, gave way and retreated to fome diflance; but 
the Bretons, in purfuing them, ineautioufiy opened their ranks, and thus afforded an op- 
portunity to the cavalry, in which the French were greatly fuperior, to attack them to ad- 
vantage. This- opportunity was eagerly feized and fuccefsfully improved : the horfe 
rufhed forward, overthrew the firfl ranks, and cut their way to the center oi the army ; at 
that critical moment, while the Bretons were in confufion, Galiot attacked them in flank; 
The rout then became general ; twelve or thirteen hundred of the Bretons perifhed in the- 
field ; near fix thoufand were taken prifoners, and the reft fled with the utmcft precipita- 
tion. Among- the flain was the young lord of Leon, fon to the vifcount of Rohan ; and 
among the prifoners were the duke of Orleans, the prince of Orange, and Mofen Gralla, 
captain of the Spanifh guards. Lord Woodville, and all the Englifh, were maffacred in 
cool blood, together with a body of Bretons, who had been accoutred in the garb of En- 
glifhmen, in order to flrike a greater terror into the French, to whom the . martial prowefs 
of that nation, was always formidable. 

After the battle, the duke of Orleans and the prince of Orange were conduced to Saint 
Aubin, where Tremouille invited them, and all the officers who had been taken with 
them, to flip with him. After flipper, he whifpered fomething to one of his attendants, 
who, in a fhort time, introduced two friars into the room. The princes, alarmed at the 
fight, immediately rofe from tablej and remained motionlefs; but Tremouille defired 
them not to be alarmed, for that their lives were fafe till the king fhould have decreed 
otherwife. " But," — faid he — " as for you, captains, who have been taken in the aft of 
'* fighting againft your king and country, prepare yourfelves for death, for you muft die 
" inftantly." The princes in vain interfered in behalf of their partisans; the inhuman 
genera] remained inexorable, and his fanguinary orders were immediately executed. The 
duke of Orleans himfelf, after being transferred from one prifon to another for fome time, 
was, at length, confined in the tower of Bourges, where he was treated with the utmoff. 
feverity, being fhut up, every night, in an iron cage. The prince of Orange was confined 
:n a prifon at Angers. 

By the defeat of Saint Aubin the military force of Brittany was totally broken, and the 
greateft confternation fpread throughout the duchy. La Tremouille haflened to Rennes, 
and fummonedthe citizens to furrender, threatening .them with the effefls of hia vengeance, 
fhould theyprefume to refift ; but they treated his threats with contempt, and expreffed 
their refolution to defend themfelves to the laft extremity. He was induced, therefore, to 
alter his plan, and to direft his courfe to Dinant, which he fpeedily reduced; he then pro- 
ceeded to Saint Malo, a place of great ftrength, but the cowardice of the garrifon rendered 
iran eafy conquefl. . 
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The duke of Brittany, finding himfelf unable to cope with the fuperior power of France 
,vas, at length, reduced to the neceflity of fuing for peace". The propriety of noticing 
his application was fubmitted to the difcuffion of the French council; when Madame, and 
her partizans, maintained that, after fo much labour and expence, it would be madnefs to 
flop, when in fight of the goal; that the fmalleft delay might change the face of affairs, 
and render that conqueft a matter of doubt, which now appeared to be certain: that care 
fhould be taken not to give the Bretons time to recover from their confirmation, and to 
claim the protection of foreign powers: and that, in all expeditions, the beft mode of enfuring 
fuccefs was to make the rnoftof a favourable opportunity, which once loft might never be 
recovered. Thefe reafons, more fpecious than .folid, were admitted as decifive by the ma- 
jority of the council, from a fervile deference to thofe who urged them; when William de 
Rochefort, chancellor of France, thus addreffed the council : — " All thofe who have fpoken 
" before me, have endeavoured to prove that the conqueft of Brittany would be eafily ac- 
" complifhed ; but yet no one has taken the trouble to examine whether it would be juft to 

attempt it, yet that furely is the fii ft object of confideration ! Nations of old, who had not 
" received the light of the gofpel, thought the plea of convenience fufEcient to authorize 
•* the feizure of any neighbouring country : but a Chriftian prince has other rules of 
" conduct. He owes .an example of juftice to the reft of the world, and he confiders 
" a war, that is not founded in equity, as opprefiion. The king, I know, advances 
" certain claims upon the duchy of Brittany, but thefe claims are ftill involved in the ob- 
" fcurity of the cabinet; they have not been fubmitted to the cenfure of the laws. Let, 
" then, cemmiffioners — men of knowledge and integrity — be fpeedily appointed; let the 
" refpe£Kve titles be fubmitted to their infpeftion, and let a perte£r. freedom of difcuffion 
*• be accorded them : if, after a Uriel examination, thofe of the king fhall be deemed unjuft, 
" or even doubtful, there will be no room for hefitation: the conqueft of Brittany — were it 
**. even more eafy of accomplifhment than it is reprefented — muft be renounced. This 
" example of moderation will do the king more honour than the molt fplendid conqueft. 
" If, on the contrary, they fhould be declared valid, it will then be proper to enforce them ; 
" the Bretons will open their eyes, and will no longer dare to refill a prince, who has 

juftice on his fide.'* This honeft advice was, after much difcuffion, adopted by the 
council ; and, on the twenty-firft of Auguft, 1488, the king concluded a treaty of 
peace, at Sable, with the minifters of the duke of Brittany, on the following conditions : 

" 1. The duke fhall difmifs from his dominions all the foreigners whom he has drawn 
" thither, and he fhall fwear, upon the gofpel, and upon the true crofs, that neither he, 
" nor his fuccefTors will ever invite any foreigners into Brittany, to affift him with their 
*' advice or with theii fword, in making war upon the king, his fovereign. 2. He fhaU 
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" not many the princefTes, his daughters, without the knowledge and confenl of the king, 
" who, on his part, declares that he will treat them favourably, and as his near relations. 
" 3. The two preceding articles fhall be fworn to by all the nobles, ecclefiaflics, barons 
" and inhabitants of the principal towns in the duchy,; who fhall engage to pay the king, 
H in cafe of any breach of this treaty, the fum of two hundred thoufand crowns of gold ; 
" for which fum the principal towns in the duchy fhall be mortgaged, and particularly the 
" town of Nantes. 4. The king fhall keep, until the full accomplifhment of thcfe con- 
" ditions, the towns of Saint Malo, Dinant, Fougeres, Vitre and Saint Aubin, and fhall 
" put what garrifons he may think proper in thofe towns ; but he engages immediately to 
" withdraw thegarrifofis from all the other towns now in his poffeffion, and to renounce all 
" farther conquefts. 5. The king fhall reftore to the duke's daughters, or their heirs, the 
" towns of Saint Malo and Fougeres, in cafe the commiffioners appointed to examine the 
" claims of either party, fhall determine that his pretenfions are invalid, without requiring 
" any indemnity for the expences of the war; but if the princefTes fhould marry againfl his 
*' will, or even without his confent, he fhall then keep, as his own property, all the towns 
he poffeffes in Brittany." 

Such were the principal articles of the treaty o'f Sable, which Francis fwore to ob- 
ferve, and, a few days after, having received a fall from his horfe, he expired at Coiron, 
• on the ninth of September 23 . By his lafl will, he appointed the marefchal de Rieux his 
executor, and guardian of the two princefTes, the care of whofe perfons he entrufted to 
Frances de Dinan, countefs of Laval ; he ordered the county of Penthievre to be reflorcd 
to the children of the lord of Albret, and an indemnity to be made to that nobleman him- 
felf for the expences he had incurred during the war. He empowered the marefchal dc 
Rieux, to whom he entrufted the fupreme power during the minority of his daughters, to 
confult, in all matters of difficulty, with the lord of Albret, the count of Dunois, and 
Lefcun, count of Comminges. He was filent as to the marriage of the two princeffci;, 
that he might not violate the treaty he had juft concluded with the king; but from the 
manner in which he had fettled the adminiftration, it appeared impoffible for the princefs 
Anne to efcape the lord of Albret, whofe intereft was efpoufed by all who had autho- 
rity over her. Her averfion from this nobleman was, indeed, well known, but this was 
confidcred as a matter of fuch little confequence by the parties concerned, that the lord of 
Albret had already taken the neceflary fleps for procuring a difpenfation from the pope. 

Anne had received from nature a ftrong mind, whofe firmnefs and refolution had been 
encreafed by adverfity. Informed of the rafh condua of the lord of Albret, fhe order- 
ed her chancellor, Philip de Montauban, to draw up a deed of oppofition, and to fig- 
nify it to the lord of Albret and the marefchal de Rieux. This flrokc of authority 
a.lonifhed the two noblemen, who fufpefted it proceeded from the chancellor, and they 
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accordingly threatened to put hiin to death, in cafe he continued to oppofe their views. 
Thefe menaces, however, had no effect on Montauban, who being joined by the count 
of Dunois, Lewis de Loinai, captain-general of the Germans, and feveral of the 
Breton nobles, formed a party in oppofition to the lord of Albret aud the marefchal 
de Rieux. 

Anne's firft care was to apprize the king of her father's death, and to requeft that an 
event fo unfortunate for Brittany might operate no change in the conditions of the 
treaty of Sable. But the French court had refolved to adopt a fyftem of perfecution 
hoftile to every principle of honour, generofity, or good-faith ; a "fyftem conceived and 
enforced in the true fpirit of Lewis the Eleventh. Agreeably to this fyftem the young 
monarch replied, that he was willing to fulfil his engagements, on the following condi- 
tions : I. That, being the lord paramont, and the neareft relation of the two princeffes, he 
fhould be declared their guardian, and fhould have the management of their property 
during their minority. 2. That, for the final fettlement of the difference between 
them and him, relative to the duchy of Brittany, they fhould communicate their titles 
to the commiflioners, who fhould affemble before the month of January, in order to exa-- 
mine their validity; and that, until their decifions fhould be known, neither Anne nor 
herfifler fhould affume the title of duchefs. 3. That conformably to the firft article of 
the treaty of Sable, all foreigners fhould be immediately expelled from Brittany. 

Anne, without entering into any difcuffion on thefe demands, replied, that fhe fhould' 
religioufly adhere to the laft treaty ; and that asone of the articles ftipulated that the three 
eftatesof the duchy fhould fwear to obferve it, fhe had juft convened them for that pur- 
pofe. She then complained of the condudt of the French generals, who, in violation of 
the treaty, had continued 1o ravage the country, and had recently made themfelves maf- 
ter of Moncontour. The king pro mi fed to repair all damages, withdrew the garrifon 
of Moncontour, and delivered up the town to the Breton officers. But while he thus 
^affected to pay a rigid obfervance to his word, on matters of little importance, in order 
to infpire the princefs with a dangerous confidence, he connived at proceedings which 
were more calculated to alarm her. 

The vifcount of Rohan, at the head of aconfiderablc detachment of the French army, 
addreffed a long manifefto to the principal towns of Lower-Brittany, in which, after 
deploring the calamities of his country, he conjured all his fellow citizens to unite in 
her defence. He affcrtcd, that the king of France having taken up arms for the fole 
purpofe of preventing the duchy — which was a fief of the crown— from falling into the 
hands of a foreigner, was ready to lay them down as foon as the Bretons fhould have 
chofen, as a hufband for their fovcreign, a prince on whofe fidelity he could rely : that 
he had already obtained the king's confent for his fon to become her hufband, and that 
thejuftice of his pretentions had been acknowledged at the court of Brittany, by the 

marefchal 
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marefchal cle Ricux, and the countefs of Laval, whom the duke had entrusted with the 
fovcrcign authority : he fummoned the municipal officers to contribute to the reftora- 
lion of public tranquillity, by joining him in the purfuit^of his plan, and by opening to 
him the gates of their towns. 

Thefe inudious profeffions of patriotifm, calculated to conceal the mod interefted 
defigns, were treated with the contempt they deferved; but the vifcount finding his 
rhetoric fruitlefs, had recourfe to arms, and reduced many of the towns in Lower-Brit- 
tany. Anne, meanwhile, perceiving that the king, regardlefs of his oaths and promifes, 
was only ftudy'mg how to defpoil her of her inheritance, prudently determined to retain 
the foreign auxiliaries which had been fent to the affiftance of her father, and even em- 
ployed the moft earneft folicitations with her allies to induce them to furnifli her with 
frefli fuccours. She firft addreffed herfelf to Maximilian, whofe propofals fhe had evinc- 
ed a greater inclination to favour than thofe of any of her lovers, except the duke of 
Orleans. 

Maximilian had, by the affiftance of his father, releafed himfelf from the hands of his 
rebellious fubjects, who, neverthelefs, ftill continued to make war on him: he was in 
Holland when he received the ambaffadors from the young duchefs of Brittany, who in- 
formed him of the deplorable fituation of their miftrefs, and demanded a frefh fupply of 
troops. Maximilian fent her all the forces he could poffibly fpare, and informed the am- 
baffadors, that having received a promife of effectual affiftance from the princes of the 
empire, he fully intended to penetrate fo far into France, that Charles would be com- 
pelled to evacuate Brittany, in order to protect his capital. 

A. D. 1489.] Unfortunately the fituation of the duchefs was fuch as not to permit 
her to wait the effects of thefe promifes. The vifcount of Rohan, after reducing Breft 
and Concarneau, had extended his invafions to the gates of Rhedon, whither Anne had 
retired ; but as that place was, in a manner, defencelefs, fhe formed a delign of repairing 
to Nantes, which was one of the ftrongeft towns in the duchy, and where lhe expected 
to find the jewels of the crown, which, in the prefent fcarcity of money, would have 
been highly acceptable to her 24 . She accordingly fent for the marefchal de Rieux and 
the lord of Albret to efcort her, but inftead of obeying her orders, they haftened to 
Nantes themfelves, placed a ftrong garrifon in the city, and perfuaded the citizens, that 
Dunois and Montauban, who accompanied the duchefs, and who enjoyed a great fhare of 
her confidence, only wifhed to gain admiffion into the town, in order to watch for an 
opportunity of delivering it to the French. After they had taken thefe precautions, 
they fent word to their fovereign that fhe might come to Nantes, but with a retinue 
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only of twelve perfons. Being informed, however, that flie difregardcd their threats, 
and was advancing towards the town, where they feared her prefence would excite an 
infurredtion of the citizens, they went to meet her at the head of a ftrong detachment, 
with the view to fcize her perfon. As foon as Anne faw them approaching, fhe ordered 
her attendants to put themfelves in apofture of defence, then placing herfelf behind the 
count of Dunois (on the fame horfe) fhe offered them battle. This unexpected difplay- 
of rcfolution difconcerted the rebels ; and Rieux, afhamed of attacking a young princefs, 
at once his ward and his fovereign, immediately returned to Nantes. The next day, 
however, he reproached himfelf for having fuffered fo fair an opportunity to efcape, and 
placing himfelf at the head of a ftronger detachment, he again went forth to feize the 
princefs. Anne received him as before, but the count of Dunois, judging the party un- 
equal, advanced before the ranks, and defired to fpeak with the marefchal. He promifed 
co conduct the duchefs to Nantes, and delivered John de Louan, a captain in the guards 
of the duke of Orleans", as a hoftage for the performance of his promife. The life of 
this brave man depended on the punctuality with which Dunois lhould fulfil. his en* 
gagement, but his fidelity rofc fuperior to the fear of death. Having gained information 
of the rneafures which had been concerted for fecuring the duchefs, and compelling her 
to beftow her hand on the lord of Albret, he wrote to Dunois, whom he generoufly re- 
ieafed from his promife, requefting he would leave him to his fate,, and only think of 
confulting the fafety of the duchefs. Dunois availed himfelf, though with reluctance, of 
this permiffion, and conducted the princefs to Vannes, whence fhe afterwards returned 
to Rhedon. At this laft place fhe received a deputation from the city of Rennes, whofe 
inhabitants detefting the perfidy of their countrymen at Nantes, entreated her to honour 
their city with her prefence, where, they affured her, fhe would find none but loyal fub- 
iects, who had long been accuftomed to devote their own lives, and thofe of their chil- 
dren, to the defence of their fovereigns.- The dnchefs accepted the invitation, and was 
received by the faithful citizens of Rennes with great pomp and magnificence : not only 
the principal inhabitants, but even the loweft tradefmen, haftened to offer her a part of 
their favings, which the duchefs accepted with tears of gratitude. 

The king of England, urged by the clamours of his fubjedts, at length found himfelf 
obliged, much againft his inclination, to adopt fomc more vigorous rneafures than he had 
hitherto puriued, for the relief of the Bretons. He, therefore, refolved-to engage as an 
auxiliary to Brittany, and to confult the interefls as well as defires of his people, by an 
attempt to oppofe the dangerous progreis of the French power.. Rieux and Lefcun, who 
were well aware of the importance of affociating Henry in their defigns, had caufed it 
to be reprefented to him, by fecret emifTuries, that Dunois and Montauban, who had, 
they faid, obtained an entire afcendancy over the mind of the young duchefs, were paid 
by the French miniftry ; that, in order to effect her ruin with the greater certainty, they 
had led her to fufpedt fhe fidelity of her moft faithful fubjedts, and had infpired her with 
difguft for the lord of Albret, who had facrificcd every thing to her intereft : who had, 
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moreover, well- founded claims to one-third of Brittanv ; who had been accepted by the 
duke for his fon-in-law, and whom all uscll-defign'ing Eretons defired to have for their 
fovercign : they reprefentcd that the marriage they propofed would be equally advan- 
tageous to England as to Brittany, fince the lord of Albret, the mo ft powerful nobleman 
in Gafcony, father to the king of Navarre, allied to the king of Spain, might, when 
duke of Brittany, afford effectual afliftance to the Englifh in the recovery of Guiennc r 
that he was, in all refpe<5ts, the mod fuitable ally for them, being fufficiently powerful to 
render them important fervices, and yet too weak to feparate his interefts from theirs ; 
whereas Maximilian, fole heir to the vaft dominions of the houfe of Auftria, veiled with 
the Imperial power, father-in-law to the king of France, and mailer of all the ports cf 
Holland ^nd Flanders, might, on the moft trivial pretext, break with them, and attempt 
to deprive them of Calais. Thefe reafons, it may be prefumed, had but little effect: up- 
on Henry, but as he was compelled to adopt fome decillve meafure, he thought it would 
be lefs dangerous to deceive a young princefs, and force her to marry a man fhe did not 
like, than to affront two noblemen,- who had almoft all the forces in Brittanv at their 
difpofal, and who might, on any grounds for difcontent, furrender Nantes, and a great 
number of other places, to the French. In the treaty which he concluded with the du- 
chefs, he had three objects in view: the firft was to fell his troops as dearly as he could;, 
the fecond, to exact large fecurities for the fums he might expend; and the third, fo to'' 
bind down his new ally, that he might become the arbiter of her fate, and obtain fuch • 
power over her as to make her give her hand to the lord of Albret. 

The following were the principal articles of the treaty. 1. " The king of England- 
" undertakes to fend fix thoufand regular troops to the affiftance of the duchefs of 
tl Brittany, or even more, fo that the number fliall not exceed ten thoufand, which* 

troops fliall be obliged to ferve in Brittany from the fixth of January to the firft of 
*' November. 2. The duchefs engages to reimburfe the king, of England, according to> 

the eftimation of commiffioners chofen by the two powers, all the expences he fliall) 
'* incur fcF the embarkation, tranfport, and i'upport of thefe troops, and to remit to Eng- 
*' land the fum ftipulated for fuch reimburfement. 3. In order to enfure the validity of 
tl her engagement, the duchefs will furrender to the Englifh troops, two of the five fol- 
" lowing towns, at the option of the king of England, viz. Concarneau, Hennebonne, 
" Aurai, Vannes, and Guenande ; which two towns, with all their dependencies, fliall 
" remain in the power of the king of England, till fuch time as all his expences have been 
" defrayed.- Should the duchefs fucceed in retaking any of the places which are now 
" in pofleflion of the French, the king of England fliall be at liberty to take them in 
" exchange for thofe which he had before chofen, on condition, however, that the Eng- 
"■ lifh fhall not hold at the fame time Breft and Concarneau. 4 The duchefs, and 
" four of the principal nobility, one of whom fliall be the marefchal de Rieux, fliall 
" fwear, in the moft folemn manner, that fhe will not enter into any treaty, nor form : 
0t any engagement,, with regard to her marriage with any fovercign prince, or nobleman, . 

" without 
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" without the knowledge, approbation, and confent of the king of England ; and that 
" fhe will even inform him of the object of all other negociations which lhe may open 
" with foreign powers." 

Hard as thefe conditions indifputably were, the duchefs fubferibed them without any 
reftriction; but fhe foon found that mod of them had been dictated by her guardian, and 
that her new protector was likely to become her principal perfecutor. She, therefore, 
was in no hafte to deliver up the two places fhe had agreed to furrender to the Englifh, 
who landed, to the number of fix thoufand men, under the conduct of lord Willoughby 
of Broke. When they difembarked, they were received by fome officers who had been 
fent by Anne to compliment them on their arrival, and to concert with them the plan 
of operations for the enfuing campaign; but neither quarters nor provifions had been 
provided for them, and they were reduced to the neceffity of encamping on the fhore. 
Difgufted with this reception, they difmifTed the officers with contempt, and refufed to 
hold any commerce with them. Anne battened to fend a new embafly to Henry to excufe the 
bad treatment which his troops had experienced; fhe reprefented to him, that fhe had no 
longer any authority over her fubjects : that Rieux, under the name of her guardian, 
had become her tyrant, and fet an example to the Bretons of difobedience and revolt : 
that he already boatted of having fecured in his intereft the principal leaders of the Eng- 
lifh forces, and that it would be impottible for his victim to cfcape him: and that fhe well 
knew, from the beft authority, that that dangerous man fuborned the Englifh, by making 
them believe that if the lord of Albret were duke of Brittany, he might afford them ef- 
fectual affiftance in the recovery of Guienne : but, fhe obferved, Henry was too prudent 
to adopt fuch vifionary plans, and to found any hopes on an adventurer, banifhed and 
difmherited, who did not then poflefs a fingle inch of land in the kingdom: and, laftly, 
fhe remarked that the lord of Albret had rendered himfclf lb odious by his unjuft perfe- 
ction, that, rather than marry him, fhe would bury hcrfelf for ever in a cloifter. Hen- 
ry, in his reply, endeavoured to calm her mind, by exhorting her not to give credit to 
every report fhe fhould hear, and by treating her fufpicions of the fidelity of her prin- 
cipal officers as the effects of a groundlefs terror; but he was totally filent with regard 
to the lord of Albret ; he even fent fecret orders to his generals not to treat with Anne's 
officers, but to induce her, if poffible, to repair to their camp, herfelf, or, fhould they 
fail in that attempt, to lead their troops to Rennes, under pretence of fhewing them to 
her, and to endeavour, at all events, to fecure her perfon 2S . Anne would have been 
unable to refift the efforts of fo many enemies who had -confpired againft her liberty, 
but for the arrival, at this critical conjuncture, of a confiderable reinforcement of Spa- 
nifh troops, under the condu& of don Diego Perez de Sarmiento, and don Pedro Carilla 
d'Albernos. Thefe fhe ordered immediately to march to Rennes, and joining them to the 

*5 Gamier, torn, xx. p. 129. 
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Germans fhe had received from Maximilian, the French attached to the duke of Orleans 
and the count of Dunois, and fuch of the Bretons as the marcfchal de Rieux had not 
been able to feduce from their duty, fhe found herfelf in a fituation to oppofe an infur- 
mountable barrier to the violent projects of her perfecutors. Ferdinand, not content 
with having fent this body of troops to the alfiftance of the duchefs, prom i fed that he 
would, in the courfe of the fummer, make a diverfion on the fide of the Pyrenees, which 
fhould compel the French to divide their forces. 

The king, meanwhile, remained at Paris, pretending to be no wife concerned in the 
hoftile attempts of the vifcount de Rohan, and waiting, for the regulation of his future 
conduct, the iffue of thofe intrigues by which Brittany was, at this time, convulfed* 0 . 
When the French council found that the faction of the lord of Albret had acquired a fu- 
perioiity over the oppofite party, that Henry the Seventh had joined it, and that Rieux 
and Albret, befides the national troops under their command, had at their difpofal the 
fix thoufand Englifh, they thought thai by attacking the princefs they would drive her 
into the fnares which had been laid for her by the enemies of France; that the beft way 
mould be to remain on the defenfive, to give time to the two factions to weaken each 
Wber, and then to make ufe of the weakeft, ,to facilitate their triumph over the ftrongefL 

For this purpofe, Madame was careful to conciliate the favour of the Roman pontiff*, 
to whom d'Albret had applied for a difpenfation, by releafing two prelates — the bifhops 
of Pui and Montauban — who had been thrown into prifon, for maintaining a corre- 
fpondence with the duke of Orleans. Some other perfons, who had fuffered on the fame 
account, were alfo releafed; but Philip de Comines was treated with greater feverity. 
After having been .confined eight months in an iron cage, he was delivered over to the 
parliament, who pronounced a fentence of banifhment upon him — the place of his exile 
to be fixed on by the king — and confifcated one- fourth of his property; but Charles re- 
mitted his fine, and afterward took him into favour. 

As the capture of the duke of Orleans was openly afcribed to the jealoufy and ma- 
noeuvres of the lord of Albret, the duke's partizans had become the molt implacable ene- 
mies of that nobleman. The count of Dunois, in whom the duchefs repofed an entire 
confidence, exerted the ftrong talents which he had received from nature, to counteract 
all the intrigues of Lefcun and Rieux, and fecretly rendered Fiance all the fervice 
he could, without betraying the interefts of Anne. Madame, to whom this conduct had 
fully reconciled him, determined to give him an alTociate, actuated by the fame views, 

. ( 
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and fhe, accordingly, fixed her eyes on the prince of Orange, who was releafcd from pri< 
fon, and fent, on fome frivolous pretext, into Brittany. 

The king had now three armies on foot; one in Brittany, a fecond in Flanders, and a 
third — under the command of the count of Angouleme and the marefchal de Gie — def- 
tined to cover Gafcony and Languedoc, which were threatened with an invafion from 
Ferdinand 27 ; and as the ordinary revenue of the ftate was inefficient to defray the ad- 
ditional expences incurred thereby, the king determined to exact a tenth of the revenues 
of the clergy. This refolution was accordingly communicated to the parliament of Pa- 
ris, who were ordered to fupport the commiffioners appointed to. collect the import. 
That court, however, obferved, that as they had been inltituted for the adminiftration of 
juftice, it behoved them to inform his majefty that no fuch import, could be legally levied 
till the clergy had been aflembled, and confulted thereon. 

The king, difpleafed at their interference, fent them a fecond meflage, forbidding them 
to admit any appeals with regard to the import, and to grant any delay to fuch as Ihould 
refufe to' pay. With this prohibition, however, the parliament pofitively refufed to 
comply, and they functioned their refufal by the laws of the realm and the principles 0$. 
the confiitution. Charles, defpairing to make the magiftrates deviate from their duty, 
had recourfe to the pope, who accordingly, in his own name, exacted a tenth from the 
clergy of France, on pretence of an expedition againft the Infidels; two thirds of this 
import: were to be paid to the king, and the remaining third the fovereign pontiff referved 
for himfelf. But the ftrenuous oppofition of the parliament, feconded by the univerfity 
6f Paris, rendered the tax extremely unproductive. 

Nothing of importance occurred in Brittany during theprefent campaign : the marefchal 
de Rieux made an attempt to fcize the chancellor de Montauban, but he was defeated by 
the count of Dunois, and the prince of Orange; while the Englirti, feeing the duchy 
thus rent by contending factions, became difgufted with the expedition, and hartened to 
return. They had already, of their own authority, concluded a truce with the com- 
mander of the French garrifon at Dinant, and had even opened conferences for a peace. 
Anne fent them what money fhe could collect, and 'did not fail to Complain to Hen ry, 
whom fheftiled her good father, of the conduct of his officers, who, fhe faid, publickly 
confpired the ruin of Brittany, and had fold themfclves to the marefchal de Rieux. 
Henry anfwered the complaints of his good daughter by other complaints of her neglect 
to fulfil the conditions of the treaty, and to provide necelfaries for his troops, and of her 
urijuft fufpicions of his officers, who, he faid, were men of the firrt families in Eng- 
land. He inlinuated that fome kind of reparation was due to them for this infult, and 
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he required that fhe fhould either pay them a vifit in their camp, or fuffer them to go 
to Renncs, and review their troops in her prcfence 17 . Anne immediately replied, tliat 
the Englifh officers, whofe fidelity he boafted of, did not even take the trouble of conceal- 
ing their commerce, as well with the rebels as with the French ; that on the contrary 
they had repelled with contempt, and had almoft infulted, the officers whom fhe had fent 
to them: that the ftate of her affairs did not permit her either to repair to the Englifh, 
camp, or to fufFer the troops to abfent themfelves, even for a day, from Lower Brittany, 

which was expofed to the depredations of the French : " Should they dare" — added 

the young heroine — " to come to me, without having previoujly obtained my permiJftoM, I 
" will receive them in fuch a manner that they will have little inclination to repeat their vijll" 

In the Netherlands, the arms of Maximilian proved every where fuccefsful, and the 
marefchal Defquerdes was foiled in every attempt. The diet of the empire, too, had 
been fummoned to meet at Frankfort, and, from the prefent difpofition of the German 
princes, there could be little doubt but that their united efforts would be exerted to hum- 
ble the pride, and to thwart the treacherous projects, of France. To avert this ftorm, 
Madame fent ambaffadors into Germany, and though they were treated with the utmoft 
contempt by Maximilian himfelf, the terms they propofed appeared fo moderate, that the 
princes of the empire compelled him to accept them. A treaty was accordingly figned 
at Frankfort, by which it was agreed that Maximilian and Charles fhould have an inter- 
view at Tournay, for the re-eftablifhment of that harmony and confidence, which 
ought ever to fubfift between a father and a fon-in-law ; that Maximilian fhould 
have th6 guardianfhip of his fon Philip, that his authority fhould be acknowledged 
by the Flemings, and, in cafe they fhould make any difficulty on that head, the 
king of France engaged to compel them to obey him ; that, as neither the king of the 
Romans, nor his fon Philip, had received the revenues of the county of Flanders, the 
inhabitants of Ghent, Ypres, and Bruges, fhould pay them an adequate fum, by way of 
indemnity. Charles engaged to reftore without delay, to the duchefs of Brittany, all 
the places he had reduced fince the death of his father, provided fhe would difmifs the 
Englifh troops, and promife never to recal them. The towns of Saint-Malo, Dinant, 
Fougeres, and Saint-Aubin, were to be fequeftered in the hands of the lord of Beaujeu 
(now duke of Bourbon) and the prince of Orange, who fhould fwear to deliver them 
up to whichever of the two parties they fhould be adjudged, by commiffioners appointed 
for the purpofe. But while France by this treaty, which fhe never intended to ob- 
ferve, endeavoured to deceive Maximilian, fhe was herfelf deceived by that prince, on 
an object of greater importance. 
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, Anne, furrounded by traitors, was apprehenfive that, in fpitc of all ' her precautions,- 
fhe fhould at length fall into the power of the lord of Albict ; and, therefore, in order to 
liberate herfelf from the perfecution to which fhe was daily cxpofed, file informed the 
king of the Romans, that fhe had chofen him for her hufband, and placed her fate en- 
tirely in his hands. Maximilian accordingly fent the count of Naflau, Wolfang Pol- 
haim, and his fecretary, Gohdebald, to celebrate the marriage by proxy. The often— 
fible object of their embafly was to enforce an obfervance of the treaty of Frankfort ; . 
and as the French miniflry were unacquainted with their fecret commiflion, Charles not 
only received them with diftinc"tion, but fent two of his heralds to conduct them to 
Kennes. In that city the ceremony was performed with fuch fecrecy, that none of'the.- 
duchefs's attendants were apprized of it, and the precife date of the tranfaction has not 
vet been difcovered, 

A. D. 1490.] As foon as the news of the peace between France and Maximilian was 
received in Brittany, it occafioned the moft violent commotions. The partizans of the 
lord of Albret, though ignorant of the terms of the treaty, did not doubt but as it had 
been dictated by Maximilian, and approved by the court of France, that it tended to ruin 
their hopes, and perhaps to promote their deftruclion. They remonftrated with Henry 
on the infult which he had fuftained from the contracting powers, as well as from the 
duchefs herfelf, in ftipulating, without deigning to confult him, the expulfion of the 
Englifh from Brittany ; and they exerted themfelves fo fuccefsfully in exciting the re- 
fentment of the Englifh officers, that they intercepted and cut to pieces a.body of Ger-» 
mans, whom the duchefs had fent to Guerrande. 

Anne, meanwhile, had convened the ftates-general of the duchy at'the town of Rhe- 
don, to make them accept the treaty of Frankfort; and file even fent fafe-conducts to 
the principal leaders of the rebels, that they might repair thither in fafety. They ac- 
cordingly came, but completely armed, and with the intention of murdering the chan- 
cellor, and diflolving the aflembly. Unable to perpetrate the crime, or to impede the ac- 
ceptance of the treaty, they rcfolved, at leaft, to oppole its execution. The Englifh, at 
th« inftigation of the marefchal dc Rieux, committed the moft deftructivc ravages in Brit- 
tany, while the marefchal himlelf made excurfions into Poitou and Touraine. The 
king— whofe condud to Anne was founded on a bafc dereliction of every principle of ho- 
nour—was fecretly pleafed at being fupplied with a pretext for refufing to evacuate Brit- 
tany; and he fent a formal embafty to the duchefs, to demand reparation for the 
fioftilities- which had— in contempt of the late treaty — been committed in the French 
territories; and to fummon her to fulfil, without farther delay, the fundamental article 
[ of that treaty, by expelling the Englifh from Brittany. The duchefs was now in a moft 
diftreffed fituation, opprefTcd by her rebellious fubjefts, and haraffed by an unprincipled 
neighbour; while her hufband, Maximilian, was at the fartheft extremity of Europe, en- 
gaged in a fruitlefs attempt to recover the kingdom of Hungary. In this dilemma, fire 
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rcfolved, if poflible, to regain the friendfliip of the Englifh monarch ; and, to intereft him 
the more in her behalf, fhe renewed her prom He never to marry without his content, in 
this, indeed, fhe deceived him ; but the deceit was innocent and juftifiable. The kind re- 
ception, however, which her ambafladors experienced from Henry, infpired her with a great- 
er degree of confidence ; and induced her to entruft him with the fecret of her marriage ; 
at leaft, on this fuppofition alone can the change which took place in the conduit: of that 
monarch be accounted for. Fro'm this period, Henry difplayed the utmoft zeal in fcrving 
the king of the Romans, and evinced the moft earneft defire to fecure his friendfliip. 
After promoting a reconciliation between the duchefs and the marefchal dc Rieux, 
he fent an embafly to Maximilian, who was then in Auftria, to inform him that France 
was guilty of continual violations of the treaty of Frankfort, and to exhort him to re- 
turn with expedition to the Netherlands, in order to concert with him the means of 
faving Brittany. Maximilian, who was detained in another quarter by a mad fcheme 
of conqueft, which he was unable to execute, contented himfelf with fending ambafla- 
dors to England, who figned a treaty offenfive and defenfive againft France. Henry, at 
the fame time, concluded a fimilar treaty with the king of Caftile and Arragon, by 
which the contracting parties agreed to declare war againft France, and not to lay down, 
their arms till Charles had reftored to Ferdinand the counties of Rouflillon and Cer- 
dagne, and to Henry the provinces of Guienne and Normandy. Henry did not fail to 
publirti thefe treaties, as well to intimidate the French council, as to obtain fubfidies 
from the Englifh parliament. 

It was ahout this time that the French miniftry received intelligence of the marriage 
of the duchefs of Brittany with Maximilian, from their emiflaries, the count of Dunois 
and the prince of Orange. Madame, apprehenfive that fhe was on the point of lofing a 
province, to fecure which her utmoft efforts had been exerted, aflembled the coun- 
cil, who formally pronounced the marriage to be null and void ; and had the vanity and 
arrogance to fuppofe that their decifion would be final. After this prepofterous ceremony, 
they proceeded to devife means for preventing the duchefs from confummating a marriage 
which fhe had contracted from inclination ; they were acquainted with the firmnefs of 
her mind, and they knew that, fiom her carlieft infancy, flic con Id ill brook controul. 
By having recourfe to violence they would only alienate the affection of the Bfets^, and 
difguft the princefs, who would, in that cafe, fly to England, and arm all the-ppinces of 
Europe in her behalf. It was, therefore, determined to fecure the fufFrages of the prin- 
cipal nobles of Brittany, and to bring the young duchefs, partly by perfuafion and partly 
by force, to renounce her firft engagement, and to accept another hufband of equal rank, 
who, his pretenfions being favoured by the Bretons themfelves, might reftore peace and 
tranquillity to her diftracted country. The only perfon poflefled of all thefe advantages 
was Charles the Eighth, who had been contracted to Margaret, daughter to Maximilian; 
and that princefs, though too young for the confummation of her marriage, had been 
-fent to Paris to be educated, and now enjoyed the title of Queen of France. In a con- 
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teft between intcreft and honour, princes are feldom at a lofs how to decide : Charles 
determined to facrifice his integrity to the gratification of his ambitious fchemes ; but,- 
as fuch a itep could not fail to give umbrage to every court in Europe, it was neceffary 
to obferve the molt profound fecrecy, that no difcovery might be made till too late for 
prevention. The French miniftry accordingly difplayed their ufual policy in the ma- 
nagement of this delicate enterprize, marked by the mod difgufting features of treachery, 
and calculated to violate every principle of good faith, decency and decorum. 

The duchefs, during the formation of this abominable plan, had fent frequent cm- 
baffies to Charles, to requeft he would conform to the treaty of Frankfort ; and that mo- 
narch, who had hitherto eluded her demand, now, having arranged his plan of proceed- 
ings, promifed to give her ample fatisfaclion. After leaving ftrong garrifons in the few 
towns which he had. rcferved by the treaty, he caufed all the others to be evacuated, and 
ordered his troops to retire into Normandv, while he himfelf went to vifitDauphine. Be- 
Jore his departure, he fixed the time for opening the conferences between his minifters 
and thofe of Maximilian, at the city of Tournay, which were to precede his interview 
with that prince. He reproached the duchefs with her neglecl in not having appointed 
commimoners to attend thefe conferences^ and lie fent her lafe-conducts for two hun- 
dred and forty perfons, a much greater number than fhe intended to fend, but the king, 
wifhed thofe in whom fhe placed the greatelt confidence to be ahfent from Brittany, at 
the time which he had fixed for the accomplifhment of his project: 

A. D. 1491.] The ftrong town of Nantes was ftill in pofTeffion of the lord of AI- 
br#t, who, finding his fituation defperate, refolved to employ it as the means of in- 
gratiating himfelf with the king of France, and of procuring the reftitution of his ter- 
ritories which that monarch had confifcated. Accordingly, having made his terms with- 
the French miniftry, he furrendered Nantes to the duke of Bourbon ; and Charles, foorr 
after, repaired thither in.perfon, and exacted an oath of allegiance from the inhabitants. 

The lofs of this important place fpread a general confternation throughout the pro- 
vince, and the count of Dunois and the prince of Orange, who had received their fecret 
inftrucYions from the court of France, profited by. this event to found the difpofition of 
the marefchal de Rieux and the countefs of Laval, witli regard to Anne's marriage with 
the king, and they were eafily induced to favflBr the fcheme. 

Dunois demanded, as the reward of his ferviceSj the releafe of the duke of Orleans, 
but Madame, who knew that prince to be her enemy, reje&ed the propofal with pride and 
difdain. The count, however, engaged Jane of France, the duke's unhappy wife, to 
exert her influence with her brother and lifter, to procure her hufband's liberty. Jane 
forgot, at this moment, every lubjec"t of complaint which fhe had received from that in- 
cenftant prince, who had always treated her with contempt. Her prayer being rejected 
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by her lifter, ftie drelTed lierfelf in deep mourning, and, with difhevelled hair, threw 
herfelf at the feet of her brother, and pleaded, with fo much eloquence, the caufe of her 
hufband, that Charles preffed her in his arms, and exclaimed — " Be comforted, my fjier, 
** you Jhall obtain what you fo ardently vj'ifb for., and heaven j end you may never have occafion 
** to repent it!" 

Notvvithftanding this promife, the duke's releafe ftill fuffered great difficulties. The 
king, who had hitherto made no ufe of his authority, could not prevail on himfelf to mor- 
tify, in fo fenfible a manner, his governefs and his fifter. But two young noblemen of 
his houfliold, Miolans and Cofle, at length encouraged him to fhake off this humiliating 
reftraint, and to convince the French that they had a king. He accordingly pretended 
to go out on a hunting-party, and having flept at Montrichard, he advanced as far as the 
bridge of Barangon, whence he difpatched d'Aubigni to the prifon where the duke of 
Orleans was confined, with orders to conduct that prince to him. The interview was 
truly affecting; the king, in his earlieft years, had evinced a ftrong predilection for the 
duke of Orleans, who, notwithftanding the improper conduct: into which his ambition and 
bad advice had betrayed him, had never ceafed to efteem the king. Pleafed at being in- 
debted for his liberty folely to the friend/hip of his fovereign, he no fooner approached 
him than he haftily alighted from his horfe, and threw himfelf at his feet, while his feel- 
ings were too powerful for utterance. Charles repeatedly preffed him to his bofom, in- 
treated him to forget what was paft, and being unwilling to leave his company, ordered, 
a bed to be prepared for him in his own apartment. 

When Madame was informed of this event, flie immediately conceived that her autho- 
rity was - at an end; fhe even-fufpecled that her brother had been prejudiced againft her, 
and that the lofs of her influence would not be the only effect of his refentment. She 
haftened, therefore, to write him a fubmiflive letter, in which fhe reminded him of the 
care flie had taken of his infancy, entreated him not to liften to the fuggeftions of her 
enemies, and alking permiflion to give a full account of her adminiftration. Charles, in 
his anfwer, endeavoured to quiet his filter's apprehenfions ; by afluring her of the con- 
tinuance of his friendfhip, and of his unwillingncfs to attend to any reports to her preju- 
dice, which, however, he did not believe any one would be bold enough to hazard. As 
the king had infifted that the duke of Orleans fliould be reconciled to the duke of Bour- 
bon, an interview took place between them, at which they not only promifed to forget 
the paft, but fwore mutually to protect and defend each other in future, and to unite 
their forces for the fupport of the royal authority, and for the welfare of the people: 
they affbeiated in this league the count of Dunois, the marefchal de Baudncouit, the 
bifhops of Albi and Montauban, and the lords of Miolans, Lifle, Bouch.ige and Gon- 
naut, whom they promifed to advance to the utmoft of their power The duke o; Or- 
leans foon reaped the fruits of this reconciliation; the government or Normandy was 
conferred on him,, and he received orders immediately to repair to that province, to adopt 
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fuch meafures as pvudence fhould fuggeft to hira for defending it from a threatened inva- 
fion of the Englifh. 

The king of the Romans, on his return from Hungary, received an embaffy from the 
.duchefs of Brittany, who apprized him of the lofs of Nantes, and of the danger to 
which flie was expofed at Rennes, and who enjoined him not to lofe a moment, if he 
-wifhed to prevent a princefs, who had ftrong claims on his affection, from falling into 
the hands of the French. Maximilian, afhamed of his neglect, haftened to his father, 
who, convening a diet of the empire at Nuremberg, obtained from the princes a fupply of 
twelve thoufand men; but the avaricious emperor pofitively refufed to advance him fuf- 
ficient money for the fupport of thefe troops ; and as the infidious machinations of the 
French king had excited a frefh infurrection in Flanders, he was deprived of all hopes of 
obtaining a fupply from his Flemilh fubjedts. 

While the court of France were ftudious to provide employment for Maximilian in 
his own dominions, they laid frefh fnares for the duchefs of Brittany, who was now fur- 
rounded by traitors. Her council was entirely compofed of men 28 in the intereft of 
France; even her chancellor, Montauban, had withdrawn his oppofition to the fchemes 
of Charles: Anne alone remained refolute. On the firft mention of her marriage with 
the king, fhe broke out into fuch violent reproaches, fhe exhibited fuch ftrong fymptoms 
of defpair, that it was not deemed prudent to prefs it. She had imbibed a ftrong prepof- 
feffion againft the French nation, particularly againft Charles, the author of all the cala- 
mities which, from her earl ieft infancy, had befallen her family: fhe was convinced, too, 
that her inheritance, rather than her perfon, was the object of his purfuits, and this idea 
encreafed her hatred and difguft. Befides, fhe had fixed her affections on Maximilian, 
and fhe could not, fhe thought, give her hand to another, without incurring the greateft 
guilt, and violating the moftfacred engagements. Under thefe circumftances, the prince 
who could feek to force her inclinations, and the men who could urge her to fuch a 
breach of her duty, are alike objects of execration and abhorrence. The prince of 
Orange, who, as her coufin-german, had been entrufled with the negociation, informed 
the king, that it would be neceffary to fupport his remonftrances by the operations of 
terror, and particularly to take effectual meafures for preventing the duchefs from repair- 
ing to Engl nd, whither fhe was refolved to fly fooner than give her hand to his majelty. 
Charles, whom a juft fenfe of honour.and delicacy fhould have induced to give up all 
thoughts of a woman to whom he was odious, haftened to profit by this advice ; the 
army under the vifcount of Rohan I'd zed upon Lower-Brittany ; while La Tre- 
mouille, with another, invefled Rennes, then the refidencc of the duchefs ; and the king, 
with a third, entered Brittany on the fide of Anjou. Th« confternation was now" 
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general : there was not a garrifon in the duchy capable of withstanding fuch fu peri or 
forces; no crders had been iffucd for levying troops, and there was no general to lead 
them, if any had been levied. The prince of Orange,' Dunois, Ricux, and the other 
members of the council, were fhut up with the duchefs, and availing themfelves of the 
diftreffed fituation to which their treacherous machinations had reduced her, they told 
her that there was no time to be loft, and that the only alternative left her, was to become 
queen of France, or a difinherited princefs, and they defired /he would immediately take 
her'choice. 

It is needlefs to repeat the infidious arguments they employed to enforce this infamous 
propofal. The unfortunate duchefs, affailed on all fides, and finding no one fufficiently 
honeft to fupport her in the virtuous refolution fhe had adopted, was at length com- 
pelled to open the gates of the city, and confent to efpoufe the man fhe hated. She was 
accordingly taken to the caftle of Langeais in Touraine, where the marriage was cele- 
brated on the fixteenth of December, 1491 ; from thence fhe was conducted to Saint 
Denis, where the ceremony of her coronation was performed. She then made her entry 
into Paris, amidft the acclamations of the people,- who regarded this marriage as the 
moft propitious occurrence which could have befallen the monarchy. 

By the marriage contract:, Anne, daughter and fole heirefs to the duke of Britrahv, • 
fince the death of her filter, which occurred the preceding year, ceded and transferred 
to the king, in cafe fhe died before him, and left no children, all her rights to the duchy 
of Brittany, the county of Nantes, and all her other eftates and lordfhips whatlbeverj 
and Charles, king of France, on the other part, in cafe he died firft and left no children, 
ceded and transferred to the princefs all his rights and pretenfions to the faid duchy, 
county and lordfhip, on condition that fhe fhould marry no other than the king of 
France, hisf ucceffor, if that monarch mould confent to efpoufe her ; and in cafe he were 
alreadv married, that fhe fhould give her hand to the next heir to the crown, who fhould 
be bound to do homage for the duchy, and not alienate nor transfer any part of her 
territories, except to the king. 

A. D. 1492 ] Maximilian cortldnot fail to experience the moft fenfible mortification 1 
at this unexpected triumph of Charles. He had loft a confiderable territory which he 
thought he had acquired; and an accompliflied princefs whom he had efpoufed. He 
was infulted in the perfon of his daughter Margaret, who was fent back to him, after lhe 
had been treated, during fome years, 33 queen of France ; and he had reafon to reproach 
himfelf with having, by his imprudent neglect:, greatly contributed to this complication- 
of difgrace; for had he confummated the marriage with Anne, which he might certainly 
have done, and to which, indeed, he was impelled by the moft powerful otives, the tie ' 
would then havebeen indiffoluble. Thefe confiderations threw ■him into a mbft violent rage, 
and he endeavoured, by the moft bitter invectives, to promote a ^encr i confederacy of 
the European powers, for an inyafion of France. He reprefented the king as a ravifher, a 
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monfter of perfidy, who, to gratify an infatiate fpirit of ambition, had wantonly vio- 
lated the rights of nations, and the mod facred oaths. He maintained that the marriage 
which that monarch had contracted with a princefs already married, was contrary to all 
laws, and that the offspring of fuch a connexion muft be confidered as baftards, and inca-. 
pable of fucceeding to the throne. How far he was authorized to make the laft: afler- 
tion, the Roman canonifts, who, in fuch cafes, generally allowed themfelves a latitude 
of interpretation forbidden to the hiftorian, were alone competent to decide; but all the 
other accufations, though confidered as indecent and unjuft by the French writers, were 
certainly well-founded ; nor, when we confider the juft. caufe for indignation which had 
beeng;iven to Maximilian, can we wonder at the warmth of his expreflions. 

Charles, who had been unfortunately trained in a fchool for perfidy and falfliood, now 
fent ambafladbrs to the archduke Philip, fovereign of the Low Countries, who declared, 
that the king their raafter, juftly offended with the king of the Romans and the em- 
peror Frederic, for having accufed him of taking away the princefs Margaret in a violent 
manner, thought his honour was interefted in removing the fubject of this reproach : for 
which reajon he had chofen another wife, and was ready to fend back Margaret in an 
honourable manner to the Netherlands, after having given her an education fuitable to 
her rank : that his majefty being aware that this new arrangement would render a modi- 
fication of fome of the articles of the treaty of Arras neceffary, would confent to fubmit 
that matter to commiflioners appointed by either party, provided that the king of the 
Romans and the archduke would previoufly renounce their alliance with England and 
Spain ; on which condition he made them an offer of his friendfliip. 

To this curious declaration, replete with falfhoods and infults, and confequcntly un- 
worthy of a monarch, the chancellor Corondelet replied, in the name of Maximilian and 
his fon, that the king of France, in this tranfadVion, had neither confulted what he owed 
to himfelf, nor what he owed to the princefs Margaret, to the archduke, to the king of 
the Romans, and to the emperor. That the houfe of Auftria would refent his conduct 
at a proper time: that, with regard to the treaty of Arras, it would have become thofe 
w4io had dictated the terms of that treaty, to have been more punctual in fulfilling them: 
that the king of the Romans and the archduke belt, knew what alliances they ought to 
preferve, and what to renounce, and that they had not been accuftomed to take the advice 
of the king of France on that head: that, after what had pafled, they cared as little for 
his friendlhip as his hatred. 

This proper and fpirited reply — which has been ftigmatized by the French hifforians 
as offevjive and mi/placed — was followed by the immediate difmifljon of the ambaffadors; 
and the count of Naffau was, foon after, fent to Paris, in the name of the archduke, to 
demand his filter, and the two provinces which had been given as her dower. Charles 
replied that he would think of it at his Uifure, though common juftice ffiould have dictated 
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an inffant compliance with fuch a demand. The fact was, that he wifhed, before he 
came to any decifion, to fee the iffue of his negotiations in the Low Countries, where 
the marefchal Defquerdes was ftill employed in the difhonourable attempt to extend the 
deftrucYtve flames of rebellion. All his hopes, however, from that quarter, were foort 
deftroyed: the Flemings, and particularly the citizens of Ghent, feeling the greateft in- 
dignation at the affront offered to their princefs, and enraged with France for breaking a 
match which they regarded as their own work, maffacred Coppenole, one of the dema- 
gogues in the intereft of the French, and feveral of his partizans, and then fubmitted to 
a reconciliation with Maximilian, on terms much more fevere than thofe which they had 
rejected the year before. 

The attention of Charles was now called to the conduct of Henry the Seventh, who, 
as well as Maximilian, had juft grounds for felf- reproach, in the late important tran- 
faction : for, though it was not poffiblehe fhould have forefeen that the affair would have 
terminated as it did, his negligence in leaving his moft ufeful ally fo long expofed to the 
attacks of a fnperior power, muff, on reflection, appear the refult of timid caution and 
narrow politics. As he valued himfelf on his extenflve forefight and profound judge- 
ment, the afcendant acquired over him by a raw youth, fuch as Charles, could not but 1 
afford him the higheft difpleafure, and prompt him to feek for vengeance, when it was im- 
poflible to find a remedy for his raifconduct. But he was farther actuated by avarice — a 
motive ftill more predominant with him than either pride or revenge — and he fought, 
even from his prefent difappointment, the gratification of this ruling paflion. On the 
pretence of a French war, he iffued a commiflion, for levying on his people that odious 
fpecies of taxation, called a Benevolence ; and the produce of this tax not proving fuffi- 
cient for his purpofe, he fummoned a parliament, in the hope of enriching himfelf ftill 
farther by the prejudices and paffionsof the members. He attempted to roufe their mar- 
tial genius, by expreffing his intentions of renewing the claims of his predeceflbrs to the 
crown of France; he endeavoured to enflame their enthufiaftic zeal, by calling to their 
minds the memorable victories of Crecy, Poicticrs, and Az'mcourt; he fought to remove 
their doubts, and allay their fears, by mentioning the different powers that were ready 
to co-operate with his meafures ; and, having expatiated on thefe perfuafive topics, he 
concluded by demanding a fupply adequate to the magnitude of the enterprize. 

Inflamed by the flattering ideas of fubduing France, and of enriching themfelves by 
the fpoils of that kingdom, the parliament fell into the fnare prepared for them by the 
king, and granted him two fifteenths; and, the better to enable his vaffals and nobility 
to attend him, an act was pafled, empowering them to fell their eftates, without paying 
the ufual fines for alienations. The Englifh nobility Were now feized with a violent 
thirft for military glory: they hoped, notwithftanding the obvious abfurdity of the idea, 
to fee their monarch's promifes realized ; to behold their triumphant banners diCplayed 
on the walls of Paris ; and to place the crown of France on the head of their fovereign. 
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Many of them mortgaged their eftatcs for large fums, or fold off manors, that they 
might appear in the held with greater fplendour, and lead out their followers in more 
complete order. 

The news of thefe preparations was foon received in France; and as the regular com- 
. panies were inefficient to protect the coafts from infult, the king convoked the ban and 
arriere-ban. In the midft of thefe alarms, the queen gave birth to a dauphin, who was 
baptized by the name of Charles Orlando; this event was celebrated with great rejoicings 
by the Bretons, and afforded the king an opportunity for affcmbling the ftates of that pro- 
vince, from whom he exacted a confiderable contribution; in return for which, he con- 
firmed and extended the privileges of the principal towns in Brittany ; and, three years 
after, in 1495, he exempted the Bretons from the jurifdiction of the parliament of Paris, 
and eftablifhed a fovereign court within the duchy, confining of two prefidents, and 
eighteen inferior judges, ten of whom were laymen, and the reft ecclefiaftics. 

Notwithftanding the threats of Henry, and notwithftanding the infulting manner in 
which he had received the laft ambaffadors from France, the council deemed it expedient 
to fend a frefh embaffy to the court of England, the better to found his fecret intentions, 
which, they had reafon to believe, but ill-accorded with his public profeffions. Nor 
were they deceived in their expectations, for the ambaffadors were received by the Englifh 
miniftry, with the utmoft complacency, and if the treaty was not abfolutely concluded, 
it was, at leaft, far advanced, fince, on their return, and before Henry had completed his 
preparations, the king gave full powers to the marefchal Defquerdes and the prefident la 
Vncquerie, to treat, in his name, with the Englifh plenipotentiaries 29 . As it was 
poffible, however, that Henry might only affect this pacific difpolition the better to de- 
ceive his enemy, every neceffary preparation was made for refifting his efforts ; all the 
towns, in the vicinity of Calais, were ftrongly fortified, and the young adventurer, Per- 
kin Warbec, fo celebrated in the Englifh hiftory, was allured to the court of France. 
Charles alfo fen t > ambaffadors to Ferdinand, king of Arragon, promifing to reftore to that 
monarch the counties of Rouffillon and Cerdagne^ on condition that he fhould forego his 
al^ance with Henry and Maximilian. Ferdinand accepted the propofal, and appointed 
commiflioners to regulate the terms of the treaty. 

The Englifh monarch, meanwhile, embarked with an army of„twenty-five thoufand 
foot, and fixteen hundred horfe, and landed at Calais, on the fixth of October, 149-7. 
Some imagining, from the late period at which the campaign commenced, that peace 
would foon be concluded, Henry fiid — 16 He had come over to make an entire conqueft 
" of France, which was not the work of one fummer. It was, therefore, of no confe- 
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" quence at what feafon he began the invafion, efpeci.dly as he hnd Calais ready far win- 
" ter quarters." As if he had ferioufly intended to put his boaft in execution, he inflant- 
]y marched into the enemy's country, and laid liege to Boulogne. But, nolwithftanuing 
this appearance of hoftility, it foon appeared that he was ferious in the fecret advances 
which he had made towards a peace above three months before. In order to reconcile the 
minds of his fubjefts to this unexpected event, it was contrived that ambafladors fhould ar- 
rive in the Englilh camp from the Low Countries, with intelligence that Maximilian was 
wholly unable to fulfil his engagements, and that no afh fiance mult be expected from him. 
Thefe were foon followed by melfengers from Spain, who brought advice that a peace was 
concluded between that kingdom and France, in which Charles had ceded the counties of 
Rotifllllon and Cerdagne to Ferdinand. Thefe articles of intelligence were carefully dif- 
perfed throughout the army: but Henry, Hill apprehenfive of being expofed to reproach 
by a fudden peace, after the high expectations he had been ftudious to raife, privately pre- 
vailed on the marquis of Dorfet, and twenty-three other perfons of difiinclion, to prefent 
him a petition for agreeing to a treaty with France. The pretence was founded on the 
late feafon of the year, the difficulty of fupplying the army at Calais during the winter, 
the obftacles which daily occurred to the fiege of Boulogne, and the defertion of thofc al- 
lies, whofe affifiance had been moft relied on — all of them events which had been forefeen 
before the embarkation of the forces. 

Thefe preparatory fteps being taken, the Englifh monarch appointed the bifhop of Exeter, 
and lord Daubeney, governor of Calais, to confer at Eftaples with the French plenipoten- 
tiaries. As moft of the articles had been fettled in England, the conferences were very 
foon brought to a termination. Charles agreed to pay Henry feven hundred and forty-five 
thoufand crowns — nearly four hundred thoufand pounds Itcrling of our prefunt money — 
partly as a reimburfement of the expences he had incurred in behalf of the duchefs of 
Brittany, and partly as arrears of the penfion due to Edward the Fourth; and he farther 
flipulated a yearly penfion to Henry, and his heirs, of twenty-five thoufand crowns. 

A. D. 1493-] Maximilian had the option of being comprehended in the treaty, but, 
difdaining to be in any refpect beholden to an ally of whom he had juft grounds for com- 
plaint, he rejected the propofal with fovcreign contempt. About this time, the citizens 
of Arras, difgulled with the conduct; of the French, took an opportunity of delivering that 
town to the Auftrians. The marefchal Defquerdes, who, whatever were his military ta- 
lents, was a moft deteftable politician, advifed the king to punilh his rebellious vaflal by 
annexing the counties of Artois and Flanders to the crown ; thus he wifhed to deprive the 
archduke of his lawful inheritance, for having defended his father again!! his rebellious 
fubjects, and for having refilled an infult offered to his filler. Such a man was a minifter 
truly worthy of Lewis the Eleventh ; but a monarch who had known to appreciate the 
principles of honour and virtue, would have rewarded his zeal with perpetual impnfon- 
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ment. Charles rejcaed the treacherous advice of Defquerdes, and even concluded a 
treaty with Maximilian and his fbn, by which he agreed to reftore Artois and Franche- 
Comte ; referving only the three towns of Hefdin, Aire and Bethune, which were to be 
fequeftered in the hands of Defquerdes, till the archduke fhould come of age, and Tour- 
nay, Mortagne, and Saint Amand, which had formerly belosged to France. 

This peace was concluded very opportunely for Maximilian; whofe father, the em- 
peror Frederic, having died at Lintz, in the feventy-third year of his age, the Turks pro- 
fited by the occafion to make incurfions into Croatia, and upon the confines of Auftria. 

In the treaty which Charles had concluded with Ferdinand, he had exacted apromife, in 
return for the ceffion of Rouffillon and Cerdagne, that the king of Arragon fhould oppofe 
no obftacle to his projected attempts upon Italy; that he fhould not marry his children, 
either to thofe of the king of the Romans, or to the children of Henry ; and that he 
fhould form no kind of connection, by marriage, with either of thofe princes. But Fer- 
dinand was no fooner in pofTeffion of Rouffillon, than he married one of his daughters, 
the Infanta Catherine, to Arthur prince of Wales ; and, on the death of that prince, con- 
tracted her to his brother Henry ; another of his daughters he married to the archduke 
Philip, only fon to Maximilian; and his fon efpoufed the princefs Margaret, whom Charles 
had fent back to her father 30 . 

The reduction of Brittany had been the work of Madame ; but thefe treaties were 
the firft meafures of her brother's adminiftration, who confented to make the conceffions 
required of him, with a view to new acquifitions, and the hope of diftantbut fplendid con- 
quefts. He was at an age when a lively imagination often gives birth to vaft defigns, and 
eafily becomes enamoured of its own productions. The bent of his mind, the education 
he had received, the genius of the age, and a fortuitous concurrence of events, all con- 
tributed to lead him aflray. It will be necefTary to take a fhort review of the motives, 
and origin of a war which forms an epoch in the Hiftory of Franca, and occupies the 
greater part of three fucceffive reigns. 



3« It is fakl that this princefs, on her voyage to Spain, whither fhe was going to cel«brate her marriage, had 
iiearly perifhed in aftorm ; and expecting the veffel to fink, every moment, fhe took out a pencil, and wrote the 
fallowing epitaph on herfelf 

" Ci git Margot, b gente Jemoifell«, 

" Qu' eut deux maris, it fi mourut pucelle." 

Which may be thus tranflated — 

" Beneath this tomb, the gentle Margaret's laid, 
" Who had two hufbands, and yet dy'd a maid." 
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Charles, as we have before obferved, was born with a delicate confiitution and a feeble 
frame ; his father, confcious of his fon's inability to fupport the fmallcft degree of mental 
fatigue, had ftrifctly forbidden his application to any ferious ftudy ; and had contented him- 
felf with reciting to him the atchievements of thofe monarchs who had acquired the great- 
eft glory in the government of France, and with attempting to make the feeds of emulation 
ftioot forth in his infant mind. As he advanced in years, he became eager for inftru£Hon, 
and having perufed with avidity the Commentaries of Casfar, and the life of Charlemagne, 
he became enamoured of thofe warriours, and chofe them for his heroes. A tafle thus 
decided, generally implies fome conformity of character with the obje£l of admiration. 
Charles was as ambitious, as brave, as intrepid as his two models;, but he poflefled neither 
that extent of genius which is neceflary for the proper combination of a plan,, thofe fuperior 
talents which fix the fmiles ot fortune, nor that ftrength oi mind which, by a continued ex- 
ertion of conftancy, triumphs, in the profecution of its plans, over the greateft obftacles. 
Led away by a martial ardour, and feduced by a blind prefumption, he thought, that in or- 
der to equal his models, he had only to form an enterprize, in boldnefs and extent furpaf- 
fing their own. With this view, he refolved on forming the fiege of Conflantinople, and 
on completing the conqueft of the Eaftern empire. Having adopted this refolution, the 
next objeel: of confideration was to find the means of tranfporting an army to the gates of 
that capital : France, at this period, had but a fmall number of trading veflels, which, in 
time of war, were equipped for hoftile purpofes : to have recourfe, as iri.the times of the 
former crufades, to the Venetians or other Italian ftates, was deemed dangerous; as the 
king's perfbn,.and the fafety of the ftate, muft, in that cafe, have been trufted to the dis- 
cretion of foreigners ; befides, it was neceflary to fecure a place of retreat in cafe of mil- 
fortune. The pofleflion of the kingdom of Naples would, from its fituation and flourifli- 
ing towns, have procured him all the advantages he could defire; he, therefore, refolved^ 
previous to his grand expedition, to enforce his claims to that part of Italy. 

The kingdom of Naples, as well as Sicily which was annexed to it, had been enjoyed, 
for the belt part of two centuries, by the princes of the two royal houfes of Anjou. Al- 
phonfo, king of Arragon, whofe anceftors had already taken Sicily from the Anjevia 
princes, availing himfelf of the troubles which prevailed in France, defpoiled them alfo of 
the kingdom of Naples, where he eftablifhed his refidence. This prince, at his death, left 
the kingdom of Arragon, and the ifland of Sicily, which he had inherited from his an- 
ceftors, to bis brother, don Juan, father to Ferdinand of Arragon; but, with the confentof 
the pope, who was confidered as lord paramount of Naples, he bequeathed his conqueft to 
a natural fon, named Ferdinand, who refilled all the efforts made to difpoffefs him of that 
kingdom by Rene of Anjou, titular king of Naples and Sicily, and his fon, John, com- 
monly called the duke of Calabria. The failure of thefe princes to recover the domi- 
nions of their anceftors, had proceeded from the difinclination of Lewis the Eleventh to 
promote the elevation of any part of his family, which had led him to fruftrate all their 
plans. King Rene, having furvived his fon and grandfon, left all his claims to the king- 
dom 
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d.:m of Naples, and the county of Provence, to Ins nephew, the count of Maine, in pre- 
ference to Rene, duke of Lorraine, fon to Yoland, his eldeft daughter. The count, dying 
foon after without heirs, bequeathed all his rights and pretenfions to Lewis the Eleventh ; and 
after him, to the dauphin Charles, and all his fucceflbrs on the throne of France. To this fe- 
condwill no oppofition could be formed, but the validity of the firft was ftrongly contefted 
by the duke of Lorraine, who maintained that Provence and the kingdom of Naples, not 
being fubjecl to the Salic law, and having been frequently governed by females, belonged 
of right to his mother ; and that his grandfather had no power to annihilate the rights of 
nature, by a deed which had been extorted from him at an age when his faculties were im- 
paired. In oppofition to this claim, the king of France produced a family compaft, and 
the wills of the two princes of the houfe of Anjou, who had appointed their male heirs to 
fucceed them, to the prejudice of females, who were more nearly related to them. 

The duke of Lorraine, however, was unable to cope with the king, who refolved to en- 
force his pretenfions on the firft favourable opportunity, which fpeedily occurred. The 
Neapolitans, difgufted with the oppreffive and tyrannical conduct of Ferdinand the Firft, 
and his fon Alfonfo, had refolved to depofe the former, and difinherit the latter; the no- 
bility had taken up arms to effecl: this purpofe, but, through the mediation of the king of 
Spain, and pope Innocent the Eighth, a treaty was concluded, and tranquillity reftored. 
• But, in violation of this treaty, which they had ratified by the moft folemn oaths, Ferdinand 
and his fon invited the nobility, under pretence of attending the celebration of a mar- 
riage, to the royal palace, where they were feized and maffacred. Three only efcaped, viz. 
the prince of Salerno, and two of his nephews, fons to the prince of Bifignano. Thefe 
left the kingdom in difguife, and flattening to Venice, confulted the fenate, as to what 
monarch they fhould apply for affiftance. Three princes had claims to the kingdom of 
Naples; Ferdinand, the Catholic ; the 'duke of Lorraine, and Charles the Eighth. The 
fenate excluded the firft, becaufe, being already mailer of Sicily, he would, by the con- 
queft of Naples, become a too formidable neighbour to the other Italian ftates. The 
duke of Lorraine, they obferved, had outlived his reputation, and it would be abfurd to 
loTe time in attempting to raife the dead. To the king of France neither of thefe ob- 
jections could be oppofed, and the Neapolitan refugees accordingly refolved to apply to 
Charles. 

The felicitations of the prince of Salerno and his nephews were ftrongly feconded 
by ambaffadors from Ludovico Sforza, furnamed the Moor, whp governed Milan, in the 
name of his nephew, John Galleazzo, the lawful fovereign of that duchy; and from 
pope Alexander the Sixth, a man of infamous character 31 , who was raifed to the papacy, 

3i Guicciardini thus enumerates the vices of this pontiff: « Coftumi ofcenitumi, non fincerita, non vergogna, 
" non vcr,ta > non {edc > " on avarizia infaziabile, ambizione iramoderata, crudclta piu che baibara." 

IJI'jiia d' Itiiliu, tarno fiimo, p.igin vili. ^to. 
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notwithftanding he had five natural children, whom he publickly acknowledged, by 
Vanoffa, a lady of Rome. The object of thefe princes, was to check the overgrown 
power of the Neapolitan monarch, and of Pietro de Merlicis, duke of Florence, who had 
evinced a difpofition to oppofe the deligns of the ufurper (who meant to dethrone his un- 
fufpecling kinfman, and feat himfclf on the ducal throne) and of the fovereign pontiff. 

The ambafTadors were admitted to an audience, where, by an artful homage, they in- 
fluenced the military ardour of Charles, though their arguments made a very different im- 
preffion on the members of his council. Admiral de Graville reprefented, that a war, in 
fuch a diftant country, where no communication could be prcferved with France, would 
be attended with immenfe expence, without much probability of a happy iffue : that the 
enemies whom they propofed to attack, were by no means fo contemptible as the ambaf- 
fadors had reprefented them ; that everybody did juftice to the penetration, knowledge, 
and prudence of Ferdinand, who was fuppofed to have amaffed immenfe treafures, dur- 
ing a reign of thirty-five years ; that his fon Alfonfo enjoyed the reputation of the 
braveft warriour and the bell general in Italy ; that thefe princes were allied to the king 
of Spain, who would never tamely acquiefce in the depofition of his ncareft relations, nor 
fuffer the French to eftablifh themfelves in the vicinity of Sicily; that the profeffions of 
the Italians were not to be trufted ; nor was it to be fuppofed that they would behold, with 
an eye of indifference, the crown of Naples on the head of a French king; that Lewis 
the Eleventh, whofe political knowledge no one would difpute, had conftantly rejected 
the invitations of the popes to carry his arms into Italy; and that, before any engagement 
were contracted, it would be neceffary to fend fome prudent perfons into Italy, to found 
the difpofitions of the different courts, and to afcertain what degree of reliance might be 
placed on their promifes and profeffions. 

Graville's opinion was adopted by the whole council ; even the kinghimfelf apeared to 
concur in it, and he accordingly appointed Peron de Bafchi, and fome other perfons dif- 
tinguifhed for their merit, his ambaffadois to the Italian courts; but he was fecretly determined 
not to wait their return before he fettled his plan of operations. Led away by the warmth 
of his imagination, and by the interefted advice of Stephen de Vefc, and William de Brif- 
fonet, his two chief favourites (the firfl of whom, from being his valet de chambre, had 
become fenefchal of Beaucaire and lord of Grimaut ; while the laft had been promoted 
to the bifhoprick of Saint-Malo, and the office of fuperintendant of the finances) who had 
been bribed by the Italian ambaffadors, Charles privately figned a treaty, by which he en- 
gaged to conduct an army into Italy, fufhciently powerful to enfure the conqueft of Na- 
ples. Ludovico, on his fide, promifed to give his troops a free paffage through the duchy 
of Milan ; to reinforce them with a body of five hundred men at arms; to lend the king 
two hundred thoufand ducats to defray the expence of the war; and to give him permiffion 
to equip, in the port of Genoa, as many veffels as he fhould want for the expedition. 

There 
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There were feveral other ftipulations in favour of Ludovico, on whom Charles promifed, 
on the reduction of Naples, to confer the principality of Tarento. 

A.D. 1494.] On the firft report of the hoftile defigns of Charles, the king of Naples 
fent an embaffy to France, offering to pay homage, and an annual tribute of fifty thoufand 
crowns. Thefe conditions, fo advantageous to France, were rejefted by the king, am- 
bitious of the fame of a conqueror; Ferdinand, doubtful of the fidelity of his fubje&s, op- 
preffed by years, and fenfible of the calamities -which impended over his country, was 
feized with an apoplexji, which terminated his exiftence, and his crown devolved on his 
fon, Alfonfo the Second. That prince immediately prepared to detach the fovereign 
pontiff from the intereft of the French ; and, by procuring fplendid eftablifhments for his 
fons, he not only fucceeded in that attempt, but engaged Alexander to join him in an appli- 
cation to the fultan Bajazet, requeuing his affiftance in oppofingthe projected invafion of 
Charles. 

Charles, meanwbile, had fent the lord d'Urfe to Genoa, to make the neceffary prepara- 
tions for the equipment of a fleet, in which he meant to embark a part of his army. The 
troops were already in motion, and directing their march into the fouthern provinces, 
though Charles had not yet made known his defigns to the nation. The refiftance he had 
experienced from the council had made him dread a ftill greater oppofition from the par- 
liaments, and principal towns. He was perfuaded by thofe who favoured his paffions, to 
take the nation, as it were, by furprize, that the advice of the more prudent part of his 
council might not have time to operate. He accordingly appointed a day for holding a 
grand tournament at Lyons, to which all the nobility of the kingdom repaired, and, in 
the midll of their feftivity, hepropofed to them an immediate expedition to Italy, the glory 
and dangers whereof he expreffed his refolution to fhare. Moft of the nobles eagerly em- 
braced a plan, which, inlheir cooler moments, they would, probably, have rejecled; and, 
that their ardour might not be fuffered to cool, he gave orders for the troops to advance 
without delay. 

But Charles's inattention to bufinefs and want of forefight were never more ftrongly 
difplayed, than on this occafion, for when the army began their march, it appeared that no 
money had been provided for their fubfiftancc 3 \ The king was obliged to borrow, of a 
banker at Genoa, one hundred thoufand ducats, at the enormous intereft of fourteen 
thoufand ducats for four months; and a banker at Milan advanced fifty thoufand more. 
r l hefe fums proving infufficient, even for the equipment of the fleet, recourfe was had to 
extraordinary meafuies ; and by anticipations of the revenue, and other expedients, he 

sS 1 Comincs. — Godefioi.— Eelcaiius. 
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raifed fufficient to If gin his enterprize. But as this money could not arrive very foon, 
and the feafon was already far advanced; Briffonet, who had the fuperintendance of the 
finances, attempted to dilTuade the king from the expedition, with as much warmth r as 
he had before difplayed in perfuading him to adopt it. The council was again convened, 
and the marefchaL Defquerdes, who had been lent for from Picardy, to take the com- 
mand of the army, reprefented, that the feafon was fo far advanced as to preclude the pof- 
fibility of penetrating as far as Naples, before the conclufion of the year; that the au- 
tumnal rains would render the roads in Lombardy impracticable for the artillery; that, 
even were that obftacle removed, the troops would neceflarily be flopped by the mow on 
the Appenines : that the army, expofed to the inclemency of the feafon, deftitute of 
provifions and ammunition, and left to the difcretion of a deceitful ally, who was more 
to be feared than an open enemy, incurred the rilk of annihilation before the return of 
fpring: that Ludovico was a conlummate cheat and traitor, who only fought to make 
the French the inftrument of his own ambition, and who would never think himfelf in 
fafety, till he fhould have promoted their deftruction ; that fince the king was refolved 
on the reduction of Naples, the only means to be adopted for the accompli fhment of 
his fchemes, was to devote the remainder of the feafon to the feizure of the duchy of 
Milan, which belonged, of right, to the duke of Orleans, where he might refrefh his 
troops during the winter, and the pofleflion of which would enable him to eftablifh a 
communication between Fiance and Naples : that the execution of this plan was eafy 
at a time when Ludovico was off his guard ; that it was juft, fince it tended to punifh a 
tyrant, who was juftly an object of deteftation ; and, laftly, that it was neceffary, fince 
.the king's fafety, and that of his army, depended on it. The marefchal was fupported 
.in his opinion by the duke of Orleans, and all his partizans; but Charles could not pre- 
vail on himfelf to difhonour his arms by an a& of treachery, and to deprive himfelf of the 
only ally which he had in Italy. The council were divided in their fentiments, and the 
icing himfelf was at a lofs how to zGt: one day he fent orders for the troops to advance; 
the next he difpatched a courier to ftop them; and he was on the point of giving up the 
.expedition, when the cardinal di San Pietro in Vincola, an implacable enemy to the pope, 
arrived, and, by an inflammatory harangue, fixed the king's ii refolution. 

The duke of Orleans was appointed to command the fleet; and the duke of Bourbon 
was created lieutenant-general of the kingdom, during the abfence of Charles. The 
•count of Angouleme was made governor of Guienne ; Normandy and Picardy were eu- 
truiied to the care of admiral Graville : Burgundy to the marefchal de Baudricourt; 
Champagne to the lord d'Orval, and Brittany to the baron d'Avaugour, and the vif- 
count de Rohan n . 
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After taking every necefTary precaution for the fafety of the kingdom, the king left 
Lyons, and repaired to Grenoble, where he appointed commiflioners for providing the 
troops with provifions ; and appointed the officers who were to command under him. 
The death of the marefchal Defquerdes, which occurred at this period, proved a great 
lofs to Charles ; for though he had many other experienced commanders, fuch as the 
count de Montpenfier, ; la Tremouille; d'Aubigni ; and marefchals de Gie and de Rieux r 
yet had he none to whofe advice he paid fuch implicit refpedt. 

Charles continued his march through Dauphine to Savoy, where he experienced a 
magnificent reception from the duchefs-dowager, who, being informed that he was in 
want of money, and having none to advance him, lent him her jewels, which fhe re- 
quefted he would pledge for twelve thoufand ducats. When he came to Cafal, the 
marchionefs of Montferrat was equally generous, and lent him her jewels alfo, towards 
defraying the necefTary expences of the enterprize. 

The king arrived at Aft, in Piedmont, the place appointed for the general rendezvous 
of his army, on the ninth of September: he was here fei zed with the fmall-pox, from 
which he recovered, after the moft imminent danger of his life. The joy occafioned by 
the return of his health, was farther encreafed by the news that the duke of Orleans had 
obtained a victory over the fleet of Naples, commanded by don Frederic, brother to AL- 
fonfo : the duke himfelf was the bearer of this intelligence. 

Charles left Aft on the fixth of October, and purfued his vi&orious career towards 
Naples. Previous to his departure from Piedmont, he had an interview with Ludovico 
Sforza, who left him, in a few days, to take poffeffion of Milan, which he feized, on the 
death of John Gallcazzo, his nephew, though that prince had left an infant fon. The 
pope, apprized of the approach of the French, fent a nuncio to the king, to forbid him, 
under pain of excommunication, to fet foot on the territories of the church; but CharUs 
j-eplied, that he had made a vow to vifit the tomb of Saint-Peter, and was refolved to 
fulfil it. 

Two roads now prefented themfelvcs to the French ; the firft, which was the ftiortert 
and beft, led through Bologna, Romagna, and the March of Ancona into Abruzzo, the 
firft province in the kingdom of Naples ; whereas the other lay acrofs the Appenines, 
and through the ftates of Florence, and the territories of the pope, who were in ftricl 
alliance with the Neapolitans. Several were of opinion that the former ftiould be pre- 
ferred ; while others rcprefented that this road could not be followed without keeping 
the army at a d.ftance from the fleet, on board of which were all the heavy artillery and 
moft of the baggage; that by fecming to avoid the danger of palling through an enemy's 
country, they would infpire the Italians with frelh courage; and that by leaving behind 
them two powerful enemies, whom, poffibly, Ludovico Sforza, and the Venetians,, might 
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be induced to join, they would run a rifk of cutting off" their communication with 
France. Thefe reafons, appearing decifive, the army prepared to pafs the Appenines. 
It confifted of the king's houfhold troops, compofed of one hundred gentlemen, and four 
hundred archers; fixtecn hundred lances, each lance having fix horfes; twelve thou- 
fand infantry, half Swifs, half Gafcons, and a numerous body of volunteers: — the train 
of artillery confifted of one hundred and forty pieces 3 *. 

The Italian powers were wholly unable to cope with this formidable force; having 
remained, during a long period, undifturbed by the invafion of any foreign enemy, they 
had formed a fyftem with refpedt to their affairs, both in peace and war, peculiar to them- 
felves. In order to adjuft the interefts, and balance the power, of the different ftates into 
which Italy was divided, they were engaged in perpetual and endlefs negotiations witli 
each other, which they conducted with all the fubtlety of a refining and deceitful policy. 
Their contefts in the field, when they had recourfe to arms, were decided in mock bat- 
tles, by innocent and bloodlefs victories. Upon the firft appearance of the danger which 
now impended, they had recourfe to the arts which they had ftudied, and employed their 
utmoft fkill in intrigue, in order to avert it; but this proving ineffectual, their effemi- 
nate mercenaries, the only military force that remained in the country, being fit only 
for the parade of fervice, were terrified at the afpeel; of real war, and fhrunk at its ap- 
proach. Charles's cavalry was entirely compofed of thofe companies of Gendarmes, 
embodied by Charles the Seventh, and continued by Lewis the Eleventh ; and his in- 
fantry, as we have before obferved, confifted partly of Swifs, hired of the Cantons, and 
partly of Gafcons, who were armed and difciplined after the Swifs model. 

The arms and difcipline of the Swifs were different from thofe of other European na- 
tions. During their long and violent ftruggles in defence of their liberties againft the 
houfe of Auftria, whofj armies, like thofe of other confiderable princes, confifted chiefly 
of heavy-armed cavalry, the Swifs found that their poverty, and the finall number of 
gentlemen refiding in their country, at that time barren and ill-cultivated, put it out of 
their power to bring into the field anybody of horfe capable of facing the enemy. Ne- 
ceffity compelled thein to place all their confidence in infantry ; and, in order to render 
it capable of withftanding the fhock of cavalry, they gave the foldiers breaft- plates 
and helmets as defenfive armour ; together with long fpears, halberts, and heavy fwords, 
as weapons of offence. 1 They formed them into large battalions, ranged in deep and 
clofe array, fo that they could prefent, on every fide, a formidable front to the enemy 35 . 
The men at arms could make no impreflion on the folid ftrength of fuch a body : it 



34 Guiccisrdini, torn. i. lib.i. p. 84. 
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repulfed the Auftrians in all their attempts to conquer Switzerland : it broke the Bur* 
gundian Gendarmerie, which was fcarcely inferior to that of France, either in number 
or reputation ; and when firft called to aft in Italy, it bore down, by its irrefiftible foree, 
every enemy that attempted to oppofe it ia . 

After the army had pafTed the Appenines,Montpenfier, who commanded the vanguard, 
invefted Fivizano, the firft fortrefs in the Florentine dominions : the place being carried I 
by affault, the whole gnrrifon, and moA of the inhabitants, were put to the fword ; the 
Italians, who had been wholly unufed to fuch treatment, were thrown into the utmoft 
confternation by this cruel mode of waging war. The French next approached the 
imall town of Sere/ana, and the ftrong fortrefs of Serezanello, which, from their fituai 
tion, on the fummit of lofty rocks, and in the centre of a dry and barren country, might 
long have refifted their utmoft efforts ; but the arrival of Pietro deMedieis-in their camp* , 
ibon removed this difficulty. 

Alarmed at the rapid progrefs of the French arms, Pietro was induced to fign a treaty 
with Charles, by which he engaged immediately to deliver up to the French the fortrefs of 
Serezanello, with the towns of Serezana, Pietra-Santa, Pifa, and Leghorn; and to make, 
the Florentines advance him, by way of loan, the fum of two hundred thoufand ducats. 
The king, on his part, promifedto reftore the towns, as foon as he fhould have completed I 
the reduction of Naples. The Florentines were fo incenfed with Pietro, for having , 
figned fuch a difhonourable treaty, that they declared him a traitor to the ftnte, and ! 
compelled him to take refuge in Venice. Charles paffed through Pifa, whofe inhabit* 
ants, defired to betaken under his immediate protection, and to be confidered, thence- 
forth, as fubjefts of France, and continued his route to Florence; into which city, after 
fome hefitation on the part of the inhabitants, he obtained admiffion, and renewed, with 
the Florentines themfelves, the very treaty which had induced*hem to expel Pietro de 
Medicis. From Florence Charles marched to Sienna, where he was received with joy by 
the inhabitants, who had levelled their walls, and pulled down their gates, to facilitate 
^the entrance of his troops. The pope received the intelligence of his fuocefs with ten. 
ror ; he haftily retired into the caftle of Saint Angelo, and commanded the gates to be 
thrown open to the viclor, who took poffeffion of the city without finking a blow, and 
difpofed of his troops in the different quarters of it. But Charles refifted the importunities 
of thofe cardinals, who advifed him to depofe the profligate and turbulent Alexander, 
and fill the apoftolic chair with a more holy fucceffor. The king rejected their coun- 
fels, and concluded a treaty with the Roman pontiff, who folemnly granted him the in- 
Vpftiture of Naples, and delivered to him the towns of Viterbo, Terracina, Spoleto and 
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GivIta-.Vecchi.-i, with his fon, Gefar Borgia, cardinal of Valenza, as a pledge of the fin- 
ccrity of his intentions. 

A. D. 1495.] Alfonfo the Second, king of Naples, at this critical conjuncture, ab- 
dicated the throne, and refigned his fceptre to his fen Ferdinand the Second, and retired 
to the town of Mazara, at the farther! extremity of Sicily, where he paffed the remain- 
der of his days in a convent. The terror of the French arms was generally fuppofed to' 
have occafioned this hafty resolution; but, independent of that confederation, his con- 
duct was influenced by another motive of at leaft equal weight : — Alfonfo had received- 
intelligence that a-powerful confederacy was forming at Venice, for the expulfion of the. 
French from Italy, and that Ludovico Sforza was the principal promoter cf it; and he 
was-afraid, that the. perfonal hatred which fubfifted between him and Ludovico might, 
prevent that nobleman from bringing matters to a conclufion, till fuch time as he could i 
be certain that he had nothing to apprehend from him. 

Charles was at Rome when he received the news of this ftrange revolution: aware- 
how effential it was to the fuccefs of his enteiprize, not to allow young Ferdinand time 
to ingratiate himfelf with the Neapolitan nobility, he began his march on the twenty- 
eighth of January, after he had remained near a month at Rome, during which time 
juftice had been adminiftered in his name, .and he had exercifed every other act of fove- 
reignty : he arrived the next day at Veletri, and that fame evening, the cardinal of 
Valenza, who was to have accompanied him, as a boftage, till he had completed the re- 
duction of Naples, effected his efcape. Nobody entertained a doubt but that the eva-. 
fion of Gefar Borgia had been previoufly concerted with, the treacherous pontiff; and 
the fact was focn afcertained. Zizim, brother to the fultan Bajazet, had been detained 
a prifoner at the court of Rome, and the fultan had offered the pope three hundred 
thoufand ducats to put him to death ; but Charles, who thought he might be of infinite 
fervice to- him in his projected expedition againft the Turks, had made the pontiff, by 
the late treaty, refign him to his care. - foon after the flight of the cardinal, Zizim was 
feized with a dangerous illnefs, which,, in a few days, put a period to his exiftence; and 
it was generally believed.that the pope had caufed him to be poifoned, in order to obtain 
the reward which had been offered by Bajazet. Nor were thefe the only effects of the 
pontiff 's.refentment, which the king was dcitined to feel. Alexander had long been fo- 
liciting Ferdinand the Catholic to declare war againft France ; and,, to fupply him 
with the means offupporting it, he had caufed a crufade againft the Infidels to be preach- 
ed in Spain, all the contributions levied in confequence wheteof he allowed the Spanifh 
monarch to employ , againft. the French. Tempted by this offer, Ferdinand fent An- 
thony de Fonfeca, as his ambaffador, to the court of Rome, with orders to regulate his 
conduct by the advice of the fovereign pontiff. Immediately after the evafion of the 
cardinal of Valenza, Fonfeca repaired to the French camp, and, with a haughty mien,., 
thus, addreffed the king : 

The, 
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" The king of Arngon and Caftile, by whom I am fent to you, has fome ancient 
" claims to the kingdom of Naples, which, though he was willing to fupprefs them in 
" favour of his relations, he has not renounced : he is in quiet pofleffion of Sicily, and 
«' will not fuffer a foreign prince to eftablifh himfelf in his neighbourhood." — " Whea 
" I ceded to him," replied Charles, " the counties of Rouffillon and Cerdagne, Ferdt- 

nand fwore that he would not oppofe my defigns upon Italy ; and I am unwilling to 
" believe that fo religious a monarch can be capable of violating the obligation of an 
" oath." The ambaflador made no anfwer, but taking the original treaty from his bo- 
fom, tore it in pieces ; then calling, by their names, feveral Spanifh officers, who had 
entered the French fervice, ordered them to follow him, under pain of being declared 
traitors to their country. Charles had fufficient refolution to reftrain his anger, but many 
of the French officers reproved Fonfeca for his infolence, and dared him to (ingle combat 37 . 

From Veletri, the army proceeded to invert the fmall town of Monte Fortino, which 
was taken by jflault, and abandoned to the rage of the foldiers. Monte di San Giovan- 
ni was next reduced, and experienced a fimilar fate ; and this feverity, to which the Ita- 
lians were wholly unaccuftomed, fpread fuch a general confternation, that not another 
town (Xuri\ refufe to open its gates. 

Ferdinand, having aflembled an army of fifty fquadrons, and fix thoufand infantry, 
took pofleffion of the ftrong poll: of San-Germano, refolved to difpute with the French 
the entrance into his dominions. He could not have chofen a more proper place for 
making a ftand ; he was protected on one fide by a fteep and rugged mountain, on the 
other by impaflable marflies ; and his front was defended by the river Garigliano. Fer- 
dinand had alfo rendered the approach to it more difficult by cutting down a great quan- 
tity of trees, and by erecting batteries which commanded the road. The attempt to 
force this pafs would have been extremely dangerous, but the terror which preceded the 
French had unmanned the enemy. They no fooner perceived Lewis d'Armagnac, count 
of Guife, fon to the unfortunate duke of Nemours, advance towards them with three 
hundred lances, and two thoufand infantry, than, forgetting the ftrength of their poft, 
they fled with the utmoft precipitation. Ferdinand, in vain, attempted to rally his 
troops, he was compelled to yield to the torrent, and to fhut himfelf up, with his 
cowardly followers, in the town of Capua. Here he hoped to refift the attacks of 
the enemy, till the arrival of foreign fuccours ; but fortune continued her perfecution, 
and foon deprived him of this laft refource : the news of an infurrection at Naples, 
compelled him to fly to that capital, promifing, however, to return to Capua the next 
day; but after his departure, Gianiacopo da Triulzi, to whom he had entrufted the 
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command of the town during his abfence, furrendered it to the king. The town of 
Averfa, fituated mid-way between Capua and Naples, alfo fent a deputation to Charles. 
The capital itfelf was in commotion, and Ferdinand, compelled to yield to the florm, af- 
fembled the principal citizens of Naples, in the open fpace before his palace, and thus 
addreffed them : 

'* I call God to witnefs, and all thofe who have had an opportunity of knowing me, 
•* that I never wifhed to afcend the throne from any other motive than that of regaining 
" your affection by an oppofite conduct to that which my father and grandfather ob- 
" ferved. The hope of deferving your efteem flattered me infinitely more, than the vain 
*' fplendour of a crown ; but the misfortune attached to our houfe has not permitted me 
" to enjoy that fatisfaction : our affairs are now reduced to the laft extremity, and we 
** have the additional mortification to know that our ruin is owing lefs to the valour 
" of our enemies, than to the treachery of our officers, and the cowardice of our troops. 
" We fhould ftill have refources were we able to rcfift, for a time, fince the king of 
" Spain, and all the Italian powers, are rifing in our favour. Were my perfon alone 
" at flake, I feel fufficient courage to terminate my exiflence by a death woithy ti king; 
" but as I could not acquire that glory without expofing the lives and fortunes of my 

fubjects, I yield to the torrent, and refign a fceptre which I only accepted with a view 
" to promote their happinefs. I advife and exhort you to treat with France; and, to 
" enable you to do fo without fhame, I releafe you from your oaths of allegiance to me : 
" may your timely fubmiffion difarm the victor's rage ! Should his pride render the 
" yoke infupportable, and lead you to regret your lawful fovereign, I fhall not be far 
" off; and you will ever find me ready to fhed the laft drop of my blood in your de- 
" fence. If, on the contrary, you fhould live happy and contented under your new maf- 
" ters, fear not that I fhall difturb your repofe ; the idea of your happinefs will confole 
" me in my retreat. Though banifhed from my dominions, I fhall fupport my fate 
" without a murmur, if you will but acknowledge, that, fince I firfl drew my breath, I 
*• never injured any one ; that I never betrayed any fymptoms of avarice, any difpofition 
M to cruelty , and that I fuffer not for my own fins, but for thofe of my father 38 . 

This noble fpeech had a momentary effect on the Neapolitans; but their hatred to the 
houfe of Arragon foon ftjfled all fentiinents of loyalty and compaffion, and Ferdinand 
had no fooner returned to the palace, than word was brought him that the populace were 
pillaging the out-buildings. Enraged at the indignity they offered him, he rufhed out 
of the palace, and attacked the feditious rabble fword in hand. Having difperfed the 
mob, he fele&ed fuch veffels as he meant to take with him, and deftroyed the reft; then 

3 s Guicciatrdini, t. i. I. i. p. 113, 114^ 
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battened to the caftle, and prepared for his departure. Having difcovered, by certain 
fymptoms, the intention of the garrifon, which confifled of five hundred Germans, to 
feize his perfon, and deliver him to the French, he gave up to them all the furniture and 
effecTs which the caftle contained ; and while they were employed in dividing the fpoil, he 
efcaped by a private door, and embarked for the ifle of Ifchia, about thirty miles from 
Naples. On his arrival at that place, the governor refufed to admit him into the citadel, 
unlefs he came unattended ; a propofal which the -unhappy monarch thought it advifeable 
to accept; but as foon as he- entered the citadel, he feized the governor, and threw him to 
the ground, to the great aftonifhment of the garrifon, who, awed by this aft of refolution, 
fubmitted to their lawful fovereign. 

Charles, meanwhile, advanced to Averfa, where he received a deputation from the citi- 
zens of Naples, whofent him the keys of the town" : and, on the twenty- firft of February, 
he made his triumphant entry into that capital, amidft the acclamations of the inhabitants. 
Thus, in the depth of winter, without money, and without magazines, did Charles march 
through Italy, and complete the reduction of that fertile country. From Lyons to Na- 
ples, not a town refifted his arms for more than one day, and the troops did not fleep in 
tents a fingle night. The whole expedition rather refembled the peaceable progrefs of a 
monarch through his own dominions, than the hoftile march of a conqueror. 

But Charles wanted prudence to fecure this conqueft ; his minifters and favourites were 
fuffered to act as they pleafed ; and their rapacioufnefs and oppreffions foon difgufted the Ne- 
apolitans ; even fuch of the native nobility as had been forward in affifting the progrefs of the 
French arms, were treated with negleft and injuftice, and manyothers were defpoiled of their 
eftates and reduced to poverty. Thefe injuries, fharpened by repeated infults, the fubjeft of 
which was the impotent effeminacy of the Italian troops, produced a prompt revolution in 
the fentimerits of the Neapolitans, who now conceived a violent hatred to the French, 

while their averfion from the houfe of Arragon was converted into pitv and remorfe. 

Charles, however, who, wholly abforbed in pleafurc, was ignorant of this change, and, by a 
'confulerable diminution of the ufual imports, had even been led to believe he had fecured 
the affections of his new ftibjetts, appointed the twelfth of May for his coronation : and 
that ceremony was accordingly performed, with the utmoft magnificence. 

Daz-zled with fo extraordinary a blaze of glory, Charles already meditated the attack 
of Conffantinople, and the fubverfion of the Ottoman empire; but while he inconfider- 
ately wafted his time at Naples, in fcflivals and triumphs, on account of his paft fucceffes, 
or was'fondly dreaming of future conquefts in the Eaft, a powerful combination was formed 
againft him. The firft news he received of this confederacy, came from Philip dp Co- 
rn iries whom he had lent as ambafia.lor to the republic .of Venice, to require their affift- 
ance in his projected expedition againft the Turks. Comines foon had ocoafion to per- 
ceive 
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ceivc that the rapid progrefs of the French arms was highly difpleafing to the Venetians, 
and that they hegan to repent the encouragement they had given to Charles ; for 
which reafon he had advifed his mafterto accept an offer made him by Ferdinand, to hold 
the kingdom of Naples as a fief of the crown of France, and to pay tribute for the Came. 
But the king, intoxicated with fuccefs, rejected the advice of his ambaffador. The 
more fortune feemed to favour an enterprize which prudence difavowed, the more 
did Comines tremble for the confequences. Apprized of the defigns of the confederates 
— the Venetians, the kings of Arragon and Naples, the emperor Maximilian, and the 
duke of Milan — and finding all his remonftrances loft upon Charles, he wrote to the 
duke of Orleans to fortify the town of Aft, where he had been detained by a violent fe- 
ver; to the duke of Bourbon, lieutenant-general of the kingdom, to fend, with all pof- 
fible expedition, a ftrong reinforcement of troops to Aft, which was on the point of be- 
ing befieged ; and, laftly, to the marchionefs of Montferrat, defiring her to lupply the 
duke of Orleans with all her Gendarmes, to enable him to defend himfelf until the 
arrival of the expected fuccours from France'. The duke of Orleans authorized his cou- 
fin, the duke of Bourbon, to fell, or mortgage, all the eftates of his family, if he had no 
other means of collecting and forwarding troops ; obferving, at the fame time, that on 
the celerity of their motions, the fafety of the king, and of the kingdom, depended. — 
In fact, the danger was imminent ; for, after much hefitation, the league had been finally 
concluded. 

Ferdinand of Arragon engaged to fend an army into the kingdom of Naples, com- 
manded by one of his moft experienced generals, and to make fuch a powerful diverfion 
on the fide of the Pyrenees, that the duke of Bourbon fhould not be able to fend a rein- 
forcement of troops into Italy. The emperor agreed to fupply the confederates with a body 
of the beft troops in Germany, and to enter Champagne with another army, provided they 
would furnifh him with money for the expedition. The duke of Milan undertook to re- 
duce the town of Aft, and to fecure the paflage of the Alps ; and, laftly, the Venetians 
engaged to equip a fleet, and to pay, in conjunction with the pope and the duke of Milan, 
an army of forty thoufand men, which fhould wait for the French at the foot of the 
Appenines. " The league," fays Comines, " was concluded late at night, and the 
" next morning the fenate fent for me at an earlier hour than ufual. As foon as I was 
" arrived and feated, the doge told me, that in honour of the Holy Trinity, they had 
f< concluded a league with our holy father, the pope, with the king of the Romans, the 
" king of Caftile, and the duke of Milan, for three purpofes: firft, for defending Chrif- 
«' tendom againft the Turks ; fecondly, for the defence of Italy ; and, thirdly, for the 
** prefervation of their dominions; and he defiled I would carry this intelligence to the 
" king." 



Although Comines was prepared for this news, yet ftill he was fo thunder-flricken when 
he heard it, that, for a moment, he loft the power of utterance. But when he had reco- 
Vol. IW. G g vered 
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vered his furpiize, he replied, with apparent tranquillity, That he knew before what 
they had juft told him, and many more particulars which they had not thought proper to 
notice; that he had not only apprized the king of thefe circumftances, but the dukes of 
Orleans and Bourbon alfo, in order that they might have time to provide for the lafety of 
the town of Aft, which they had already done. The Venetians, who pique themfelves 
on the feciecy of their deliberations, were extremely mortified at hearing this ; and, in or- 
der to excite miftruft among the confederates, Comines added, That he had not even had 
the merit of being the firft to inform the king of this league, fince Charles had already 
received certain advice of it both from Rome and Milan. The doge was now difcon- 
certed in his turn, and wifhing to engage the ambaffhdor in a converfation, he began by 
reprefenting to him that a league, the only object whereof was to fecure the dominions 
of the powers who had joined it, could not poflibly injure the king, unlefs he had a de- 
fign to attempt the conqueft of Italy ; he then alked him, whether he had no new pro- 
profal to make; but Comines replied, that it was too late to negociate, when war was.: 
already declared. 

Comines was fo ftricken with what he had heard, and was fo buried in reflection^, 
that, turning to the fecretary, whom the fenate had appointed to conduct him to his re- 
fidence, he iaid to him — " Pray, friend, repeat what the prince /aid to me, for I have for— 
" gotten every word of it : I don't know what is become of my memory and my reafon / "' 

Charles, though lefs alarmed than his ambaflador, at length became fenfible of his dan- 
ger. In this critical fituation there was not a moment to lofe. If he gave time to the- 
confederates to bring a ftrong body of difciplined veterans into Switzerland and Germany,, 
and intrench them in the defiles of the Appenines, all was loft, and the laurels he had 
already reaped would only tend to augment the humiliation of his defeat.. The only 
mode of efcaping was to cut his way through the Italian ftates, while they had none 
but their own national troops to defend them. This, indeed, appeared no eafy matter, 
for as he could not prevail on himfelf to evacuate Naples, and lofe all the fruits of his 
labours, he was obliged to leave a part of his army behind him, under the command of 
Gilbert de Bourbon, count of Montpenfier, whom he'appointed his lieutenant-general in 
the kingdom of Naples. The chara&er of this nobleman is given by Philip de Comines 
in a very few words :— « He was brave, but poffeffed of little prudence ;r-he never rofc 
" till noon/" 

The king left Naples on the twentieth of May, 1495, with an army confifting' of nine 
hundred lances, two thoufand five hundred Swifs, and fifteen hundred houfhold troops,, 
amounting, in the whole, to nine thoufand four hundred men". The firft enemy,, 
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through whofe dominions he had to pafs, was the pope, who, confcTbus that he deferved 
no mercy from the French, withdrew from Rome, and wrote to Charles, informing him, 
that having taken care that the army fhould want for nothing in its paffage through the 
ecclefiaftical territories, he had retired to Orvietto, whence he would not fail to vifit 
the king, as foon as he fhould be apprized of his arrival at Viterbo. Charles parted 
through Rome, but refufed to alight at the Vatican, where apartments had been pre- 
pared for his reception. When he came to Viterbo, the pope fled to Perucia ; but the 
king, notwithstanding the juft grounds for complaint which he had againft the treache- 
rous pontiff", reftored to him the towns of Civita -Vecchia, Terracina, Spoleto, and Vi- 
terbo, referving only Oftia, which he afterwards refigned to the cardinal di San Pietro, in 
Vincola. All the places in the pope's dominions opened their gates to the French, and 
fupplied them with provifions, except the fmall town of Tofcanella, which refufed them 
admiflion. It was, in confequence, taken by aflault, and abandoned to pillage : among 
the prifoners, who had efcaped the fword, was a young girl of extraordinary beauty, who 
was referved for the king. Notwithflanding the horror and defpair which were flrongly de- 
picted on her countenance, and notwithflanding the tears which ftreamed from her eyes, 
Charles feized her in his arms, and was proceeding to commit violence on her perfon, 
when, as fheftruggled to get loofefrom him, fhe perceived the picture of the Virgin hanging 
in the room : — " In the name of her," exclaimed the virtuous maid, *! ivho, by her purity 
" deferved the honour of becoming mother to the Son of God, O king, fpare my honour!" — 
Charles, caftiug his eyes on the picture, reftraiaed his defires ; and being informed that 
the maid was betrothed to a young man of a decent family, who, with her father and 
mother, had alfo efcaped the fury of the troops, and were then prifoners in the town, he 
releafed them all, and gave the fair captive a marriage-portion of five hundred crowns 
of gold. 

On the arrival of Charles at Sienna, he was met by Comines, of whom he enquired, 
with a fmile, whether the proud republicans -whom he had juA left, meant to fend any 
body to meet him ? " Sire," replied Comines, " they aflured me, when I took leave 
*' of them, that it was their intention to fend forty thoufand men to meet your majefty." 
The young courtiers, who held the Italians in contempt, and were perfuaded that France 
was the only country for foldiers, were highly diverted with the ambaffador's ferious 
looks, and the king himfelf partook of their amufement. In vain did Comines expatiate 
on the number and quality of the enemy's troops, and the fkill of their leaders; in vain 
did he conjure Charles not to wait the arrival of the Germans, whom the emperor had 
promifed to fend into Italy; nothing he could fay had any effect on the king, or could 
induce him to haften his march. He loitered away fix days at Sienna, and was fo im- 
prudent as to yield to the folicitations of the inhabitants, who urged him to receive them 
as his fubjects, and to the interefted perfuafions of the count of Ligni, who afpired to the 
government of the city ; and to diminifh his army, by leaving a garrifon of three hundred 
.men, who, foon after his departure, were expelled by the Siennele themfelves. 

Gg 2 Already 
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Already were the combined forces of the pope, the Venetians, and the duke of Milan, 
on their march to the foot of the Appenines, where they intended to wait for the French. 
Befides this army, which confifted of between thirty and forty thoufand men, Ludovico 
had raifed a fecond, compofed of feven hundred lances, and three thoufand foot, which, 
hetleftined for the fiege of Aft, which he now fummoned to furrender. But before he. 
was in a condition to act, the duke of Orleans had received a reinforcement from 
France ; and thus finding himfelf at the head of a little army of three hundred lances, 
and two thoufand Swifs, befides a body of provincial troops from Dauphine, he. forgot^ 
the purpofe for which thefe forces had been entrufted to his conduct : two Milanefe. 
gentlemen, having offered to procure him admiffion into the town of Novara, where- 
they had formed a confpiracy, he accepted their propofal, and made himfelf mafter of' 
the place without the lofs of a man. This enterprise, rafh as it was* might have been 
productive of the moft happy confequences, had the duke of Orleans known how to pro- 
fit by the advantage he had already gained. He ought either to have marched to Milan^ 
whofe inhabitants would have revolted at his approach, or, at leaf!:, to have laid in fuch a, 
ftock of provifions at Novara, as would have enabled. that town to ftand a-fiege: inftead- 
of which, he perfifted in his attempts to reduce the citadel, and thereby gave time- to the. 
duke of Milan to fecure his capital, and to fend San-Severino to oppofe him with fuch 
afuperior army, that the duke, no longer able to keep the field, was reduced to the ne- 
ceffity of fhutting himfelf up in his new conqueft, almoft without provifion;. Thus tho 
troops, which had newly arrived from France, in order to fecure the retreat of the army,, 
far from being able to afford the fmalleft afliftance to Charles, muff neceffarily fall intc*' 
the hands of the enemy, unlefs the king could arrive in time, to relieve them.. 

Charles was at Sienna, when he received intelligence of the firft exploits of the duke o£ 
Orleans; he immediately left that city, and proceeded to Poggibonzi, a place belonging- 
to the Florentines, where he received ambaffadors from that republick, who urged him-to' 
fulfil his engagements, by reftoring the towns which had been delivered to him on his 
march to Naples. The king promifed to comply with their requeft on his arrival at 
. Pi fa, whither he was followed by the ambaffadors j but the Pifans, fhocked at the idea of 
again fubmitting to a power, from. whom they had experienced nothing but tyranny and' 
cppreffion, found means to intereft the Swifs in their behalf; and the whole army rifing, 
infiftedthat the inhabitants fhould be iuffered to remain under the protection of the 
French. 

Charles, deeming it prudent to fuffer the zeal of his foldiers, in defence of the Pi- 
fans, to evaporate, feigned a compliance with their requeft, and fecretly promifed the 
Florentines to give them full fatisfaction on his arrival at the town of Aft. ' hou^h 
highly difpleafed at this frefh delay, they, neverthelefs, permitted two of their generals, 
Francifco Seceo, and Camillo Vitelli, with three hundred lances, and two thoufand 

infantry, 
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infantry, to accompany the king, and to ferve with the French army, as long as they 
fhould remain in Italy. 

But this reinforcement was trifling, when compared with the magnitude of the danger, 
though fo far were the king, and the young warriors of France, from confidering that 
danger, in a proper light, that the cardinal San Pietro di Vincola, having promifed, if 
they would give him a detachment of the French army, to excite an infurrecfion in 
Genoa, obtained, againft the advice of the more prudent part of the council, all the 
troops he required — viz. one hundred and twenty French lances, fome companies of Ita- 
lians, and five hundred crofs-bowmen, under the command of Philip of Savoy, count 
of Breffe ; John de Polignac, count of Beaumont; and Hugh d'Amboife. This little 
army advanced to the fuburbs of Genoa, where they meant to wait the arrival of the 
French fleet, commanded by Miolens, which, fince the defection of Ludovico Sforza, 
was reduced to feven galleys, and four veffels of inferior fize. Thefe were over- 
taken by the Genoefe fleet, reinforced by the pope's gallies, near Repallo, and, after a 
fhort conteft, were all captured. The troops, after this misfortune, found it neceffary 
to retire, by private roads, to the town of Alt, where they waited the iffue of the king's 
expedition. . 

Charles, after flaying fix days at Pifa, palled through Lucca, Pietra-Santa, and Se- 
rezana, and proceeded to Pontremoli, the firft place in the duchy of Milan. The inhabit- 
ants, having difmiffed the garrifon, opened their gates to the French, on condition that 
their lives and property fhould be fafe. In violation of this agreement, the Swifs, forty 
of whofe comrades had been killed the year before, in a fray with the inhabitants, drew 
their fwords, and, without communicating their intentions to the French, maffacred the 
defencelefs citizens, pillaged- their houfes, and fet fire to the town. 

This infradVion of the law of nations, this contempt of the royal authority, merited the 
fevereft punifhment ; the Swifs themfelves, when the firft ebullitions of their rage had 
evaporated, became fenfibleof the infamy of their condudti and waited in filence the effect 
of the king's difpleafure. A mode, however was pointed out to them of expiating their 
fault. The army being now arrived at the foot of the Appenines, the council were em- 
ployed in deliberating on the belt means of tranfporting the heavy artillery over thofe fteep 
and rugged mountains, and by roads that appeared impaffable. As no means could be de- 
vifed which appeared feafible, it was propoled to leave the guns behind, after rendering 
them unfit for ufe ; though, at the fame time, they were aware, that by fo doing they 
would deprive the army of its principal ftrength, and perhaps of its only refource. In this 
emergency the Swifs offered, on condition that the king fhould grant them a ' pardon for 
their Jate offences, to drag the artillery themfelves over fuch places as were inacceffible to 
hories. Charles not only confented to pardon them, but promifed never to forget fo fignal 
a fervice. Accordingly, the martial band prepared' for the laborious tafk, which La Tre- 
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mouille was appointed to fuperintend. He was careful to place, at certain diftances, re- 
frefbments for the men, and to ftation relays of horfes and mules wherever thofe animals 
could be employed : companies of pioneers preceded the Swifs to break off the rugged 
points of the rocks, and to fill up the ravines ; other companies of carpenters, fmiths, and 
wheelwrights, accompanied the carriages, to repair, without lofs of time, any damage they 
might fuflainon the road. LaTrcmouille was prefent every where, animating the work- 
men by his words and geftures. Convinced, too, that example is more perfuafive than ex- 
hortation, he carried two cannon-balls himfelf. After fuftaining incredible fatigue, the 
army at length reached the fummit of the mountain. But the greateft difficulty yet re- 
mained to be furmounted ; it now became necefTary to fupport, with cables from behind, 
thofe enormous mafTes which they had had fo much trouble to drag up, in order to pre- 
vent them from crufhing the men who were before them. The fatigue of this laborious 
operation was greatly encreafed by the extreme heat of the fun, which darting its rays 
from a cloudlefs iky, proved almoft infupportable. When La Tremouille went to falute 
the king after the bufinefs was completed, fome time paiTed before Charles could recollect 
him, his face was fo much burned. 

Meanwhile, the confederate army, under the conduct of Francefco da Gonzaga, marquis 
of Mantua, had aflembled in the plain beneath, to the number of five-and-thirty thoufand 
men. Had their only object been to cut off" the king's retreat to his own dominions, they 
would certainly have entrenched themfelves in the narrow palTes of the Appenines, whence 
it would have been impoffible to diflodge them : but their fuperiority over the French 
army, wh ; ch confifted of between feven and eight thoufand men, haraffed by a long and 
toilfome march, and deftitute of provifions and of money, led the confederates to conceive 
more lofty defigns : — they propofed to take the king prifoner, fo completely to furround 
the French, that not a man might efcape, and to ftrike fuch a terror into the nation, that 
they fhould lofe all defire of re-vifiting Italy. Their firft defign had been to fix their 
camp at Fornuovo, a village fituate at the foot of the Appenines : but confidering that the 
place would be too confined for an army fo numerous, compofed almoft wholly of cavalry, 
to adl in ; afraid too, that if the king fhould perceive them from the fummit of the raoun. 
taiy, he might be tempted to return to Fifa, and fome other towns in Tufcany, where he 
had left garrifons ; they abandoned this port, and pitched their camp near the abbey of 
Ghiaruola, three miles from Fornuovo, in a fpacious plain, interfedfed by the river Taro, 
which, rufhing clown the mountains, empties itfelf into the Po. The pofition of their 
camp was fuch, that the French could not purfue their march without being expofed to 
the fire of their artillery, nor attack it without crofling the Taro, the banks of which be- 
ing fteep, and full of willows, would have thrown their fquadrons into diforder. The 
plain was fo fpacious, that the whole army could, with eafe, be drawn up in order of battle; 
they had laid in a fufficient ftockof provifions to fupply them for feveral months ; and, in 
Jhort, all their meafures appeared to be fo well planned, that had the courage of the Italian 
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troops proved equal to the (kill and prudence of the generals, death or captivity muft have 
been the inevitable fate of the French. 

The Marefchal de Gie, who commanded the van of the French, had crofled the Ap- 
penines feveral days before the reft of the army, in order to fecure the defiles. On his ar- 
rival at the village of Fornuovo, he perceived the enemy's camp, which covered a vaft 
extent of ground ; and after he had detached a party to reconnoitre it, he fent a herald to 
the general to demand a free paffage for his troops, who only wifhed to return in a peace- 
able manner to France, and who would pay for ail the provifions they wanted. The ar- 
rival of this herald threw the whole camp of the confederates into confufion ; they had 
hitherto perfuaded themfelves, that the report of their preparations, and' the fuperiority 
of their forces, would deter the king from attempting to crofs the Appenines. While 
he remained at Pifa, they believed that he would diftribute the gr^iter part of his troops 
in the different towns inTufcany, and would embark with the reft at Leghorn, in order 
to return to France by fea, in which cafe there was a fleet ftationed to intercept him ; 
when they received intelligence that he was marching towards the Appenines, they ima- 
gined that as foon as he reached the foot of the mountain, he would abandon his artil- 
lery and baggage, and endeavour to reach Monferrat by private roads, rather as a fugitive 
than a king: but when they found that a part of the army had already eftablilhed their 
quarters at Fornuovo, die confternation became general : the refiftlefs impetuofity of the 
French troops, the fteady firmnefs of the Swifs battalions, the dreadful fire of the artil- 
lery, all tended to-ftrike a panic into the Italians; but nothing tended to difcourage 
them more than the refolution of a fmall body of determined men, who came to meet 
them from the farther extremity of Italy, and who feemed to take a pleafure in braving, 
dangers and death. Even the leaders themfelves were not exempt from the terror which, 
pervaded the troops : when they came to deliberate on the anfwer to be given to the he- 
rald, the two Provveditori, whom the fenate of Venice had appointed to affift the mar- 
quis of Mantua with their advice, were of opinion, that fince the French only alkeci 
permiflion to retire, in a peaceable manner, to their own country, they ought to be al- 
lowed a free paffage. The count of Gaiazzo, general of the troops of Ludovico, 
and Francilco Bernardino Vifconte, councillor to the duke of Milan, though aware of 
the danger to which their mailer would be expofed by the entrance of the French into 
the.Milanefe, did not dare to oppofe the fentiments of the Provveditori. The Spanifti 
ambaffador, whofe mafter ran no rifk, and the marquis of Mantua, who was eager to fig- 
nalize his generalfhip by fome acl: of eclat, were the only perfons who exclaimed againft 
this propofal. They ftrongly infiftcd, that the confederates would be holden up as ob- 
jects of ridicule to all Europe, if they fhould fuffer a handful of French to infult them 
with impunity in their very camp : they expatiated on the danger to which the Italians 
would be expofed, if, neglecYmg the prefent favourable opportunity, they fhould permit 
the enemy to advance to their own frontiers, where they would not fail to reinforce 
their army, and return, to the attack. After much difcuffion, it was at length agreed to 
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inform'the Venetian fenate of the demand of the French, and to wait for their orders; 
but as it could not be expedted they would arrive in time, the herald was difmilTed with- 
out an anfvver, and fome companies of Jlradiotti were fent to fcour the country, and to 
drive in the enemy's outrpofts. Thefe ftradiotti were a kind of light-horfe, compofed 
entirely of Greeks, levied by the Venetians in the Peloponnefus, in Italy, and Epirus, 
and by them fuccefsfully employed in their wars with the Turks : Comines tells us, 
they were very hardy, and that both men and horfes were accuftomed to fleep in the 
open air throughout the year. They had a barbarous mode of making war, by cutting 
off the heads of their enemies, which they fattened to the pommel of their faddle, and 
carried to the Venetian Provvediiori, who gave them a ducat for every head. 

If, inftead of lofing time in attacking the out-pofts of the French, the confederates 
had immediately inverted the village of Fornuovo, the van of the army muft inevitably 
have fallen into their hands, and the French would have given up all thoughts of forcing 
a paflage. The marefchal de Gie was fully aware of the danger of his fituation ; and 
after having, in vain, urged the king to haften his march, he evacuated the village, and 
retired nearer to the mountains. The confederates then deliberated on the propriety of 
attacking him in his new port ; but the extreme caution of the Provveditori, the fear 
that the king might arrive in the heat of the action, and that they might be obliged to 
engage in diforder, and on difadvantagedus ground ; together with the certainty that the 
French could not efcape, without palling under the cannon of the camp, and through a 
plain in which they might be eafily furrounded, determined them to remain within their 
lines. Thus the king was enabled to join the marefchal, and the whole army encamped 
at the village of Fornuovo. The fight of the enemy's camp now alarmed the French as 
much as the arrival of the marefchal had before alarmed the confederates. Charles him- 
felf, who had hitherto exprefled his fear that the enemy would avoid him, and who, in- 
deed, might eafily have efcaped them, if he had not loitered away, without the fmalleft 
occafion, fourteen or fifteen days at Sienna and Pifa, began to he fenfible of the extent 
of the danger in which he had imprudently involved himfelf. Comines having told 
him that, before he left Venice, he had agreed with the Provveditori, that, in cafe the two 
a?;nies fhould meet, the generals fhould aflemble, in order to prevent, by an accommo- 
dation, the effufion of blood, the , king now ordered him to open a negociation with 
them. Comines, accordingly, wrote to them, reminding them of their agreement, and 
defiling an interview at a place cqui-diftant from either camp. The Provveditori re- 
plied, that the French, by committing hoftilities in the Milanefe, had fufficiently releafed 
them from their engagement, but that, neverthelefs, they were willing to liilen to any 
propofals they might wifli to make. This vague reply did not fatisfy the king, who was 
afraid that his troops would foon be reduced to extremities, for want of provifion; and 
that the Italians, aware of this circumftance, only fought to fecure him by ftudied delays ; 
wherefore he called a council of war, at which it was determined, that the army fhould 
march the next morning j that, on their arrival at the plain where the enemy were en- 
camped, 
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camped, they fhould fire a few pieces of cannon, and if the confederates did not leave 
their lines to attack them, they fhould purfue their road. 

Accordingly, on the fixth of July, (1495) the king, clad in complete armour, drew up 
his troops in order of battle 40 . The van was compofed of the flower of the army, and 
confifted of three hundred French lances, one hundred Italian lances, three thoufand 
Swifs or Gafcons, and three hundred archers of the king's guard. It was commanded 
by the marefchal de Gie, who had under him Gianiacopo da Triulzi, a Milanefe noble- 
man, Engilbert of Cleves, Lornai, and Anthony de Beflei, bailiff of Dijon. The cen- 
tre was entrufted to the conduct of the lord of Tremouii'le ; and there the king fought 
in perfon, accompanied by his nine preux — viz. Mathew, baftard of Bourbon ; Lewis of 
Luxembourg, count of Ligni ; Lewis d'Armagnac, count of Guife ; Hallewin, lord of 
Piennes ; Bonneval ; d'Archiac ; Galiot de Genouillac ; Fraxinelles ; and Bnrafe : the 
rear was commanded by the vifcount of Narbonne, of the houfe of Foix. The centre 
and the rear being too weak to fupport, feparately, any formidable attack, marched fo near 
each other as to be ready to afford reciprocal afliftance. As no regular troops could be 
fpared to guard the baggage, this care was entrufted to the workmen and followers of 
the army, who armed themfelves with axes and long fwords, and compofed a body of 
about two thoufand men. When the troops began to march, the king fent for Comines, 
and ordered him to renew the negociation : " Sire," faid Comines; " I will do it 
4< moft willingly, but I never faw too fuch large companies fo near to each other, who 
" parted without coming to blows." A herald was accordingly fent to the Provveditori, 
and Comines repaired, not without great danger, to the place appointed for the confer- 
ence. The confederates were already drawn up within their lines, in order of battle, 
and had difpatched fome companies of Stradiotti, to harafs the French army. While 
the Provveditori were confidering what anfwer they fhould give Comines, the French 
fired upon the Stradiotti, who had advanced too near their ranks ; upon which the 
French herald was immediately difmifTed, accompanied by another from the Marquis of 
Mantua, who informed the king that a conference would be opened, provided he would 
ceafe to fire. This was a firatagem adopted by the confederates merely for the purpofe of re- 
connoitring the French, that they might know where to direct: their principal attack ; and 
might likewife difcover where the king himfelf was Rationed, and what diftinctive marks 
he bore, by which he might be known in the heat of action. The French, not fufpecting 
this treachery, admitted the herald into the ranks, and did not difcover their error till they 
obferved that he examined the king's perfon with peculiar attention. To avert the ill 
effects of this imprudence, the nine prcux put on armour exactly fimilar to that which 
the king wore. As foon as the enemy had obtained all the information they defired, they 
left their camp, and advanced with confidence towards the French ; their troops were fo 
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clifpofed, that if they fucceeded in breaking the firfl ranks, it would be impoffible for a 
man to efcape them. The marquis of Mantua, commander in chief, who was affifted by 
his uncle, Rodolfo Gonzaga, detached a company of Stradiotti, fupported by a body of 
crofs-bowmen, and a company of men at arms, to attack the baggage, and take pofTeffion 
of the village of Fornuovo. The marquis himfelf, with fix hundred men at arms, and 
their archers, five thoufand infantry, and fifteen hundred ftradiotti, croffed the Taro be- 
hind the army, with the view to attack the rear, and then fall upon the centre. He left a 
confiderable body of troops on. the oppofite banks of the river, under the command of 
Antonio la Montefeltro, natural fon to the duke d'Urbino, who had orders to crofs the 
ftream, and take the enemy in flank, as foon as he fhould receive a courier from Rodolfo 
Gonzaga. At the fame time, the count of Gaiazzo, general of the Milanefe forces, 
croffed the Taro in front of the French army, with four thoufand men at arms, and two 
thoufand infantry, leaving, on the oppofite fide, Annibale di Bentivoalio, with two hun- 
dred men at arms, who were to join him as foon as they fhould fee him engaged with the 
van of the French, commanded by the marefchal de Gie. Two companies of men at 
arms, and one thoufand foot, were left to guard the camp, under the conduft of the Vene- 
tian Provveditori. 

The marquis of Mantua difplayed great courage in his attack on the rear of the French ; 
which was no fooner engaged than the baftard of Bourbon gallopped to the centre, and 
called to the king to advance. Charles accordingly haftened to his affiflance with the 
centre-divifion : the fir ft fhock was dreadful : in an inftant the ground was covered with 
broken lances, and knights unhorfed. Charles fought in the foremoft ranks with fuch little 
precaution, that the enemy feized his horfe's bridle, and the baftard of Bourbon was made 
prifoner at his fide. In the heat of the aflion, the French perceived that body of ftra- 
diotti which had been fent to pillage the baggage, and feize the village of Fornuovo, re- 
turning to camp with their booty ; and fifteen hundred of their comrades, whom the Mar- 
quis of Mantua had taken with him to attack the enemy with their fabres, as foon as their 
ranks fhould be broken by the men at arms, allured by the profpeel of plunder, haftened to 
join them. Another accident, equally fortunate for the French, alfo occurred; Rodolfo 
G "iizaga, who was to have fent orders to Montefeltro to advance with his corps-de-re - 
fcrve, was thrown from his horfe, and crufhed to death. The Italian men at arms who 
accompanied the marquis, after they had broken their lances, and defended themfelves for 
a fhort time with their fabres, finding themfelves unfupported, fled with precipitation, and 
were purfued by the French, who put all they could overtake to the fword. The king 
ought either to have reftrained the ^Sfcir of his troops, or elfe to have followed them; 
but neglefling to adopt either of theflfSmecautions, he was left on the field of battle, ac- 
companied only by his valet-de-chambrw "where he remained about a quarter of an hour 
at a confiderable diltance from the van of his army. While his troops were intent on 
piufuing the fugitives, he had nearly been taken by a company of Italian men at arms, 
who, having been routed at the beginning of the aftion, had retreated to the banks of the 
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river, whence, feeing the field clear, they now ventured to return. Charles defended 
himfelf, for a long time, with extreme valour, but he mull inevitably have fallen into the 
power of the enemy, but for the timely return of a part of his troops. 

While the rear was engaged, the count di Gaiazzo attacked the van, but lefs from the 
hope of defeating it than with the view to prevent it from affording any affiftance to the 
centre, againft which the principal attack was to be directed. His men at arms, unable to 
withftand the impetuous courage of the French, and alarmed at the lofs of Giovanni Pic- 
cimno and Galeazzo da Coreggio, two of their moll celebrated captains, took to flight ; 
and if the marefchal de Gie had purfued them, the victory would have been complete ; but 
perceiving a corps-de-referve on the oppofite fide of the river, and ignorant as yet of what 
had paffed in the centre and rear, he prudently checked the zeal of his troops, and re- 
mained where he was. 

The action did not Iaft more than an hour. The confederates loft three thoufand five 
hundred men, among whom were many perfons of diftintlion, while the lofs of the French 
did not amount to two hundred, and the baftard of Bourbon, and Julian de Bourgneuf, 
captain of the king's guards, were the only officers miffing. The precaution taken by the 
Venetian Provveditori to fecure their camp, faved the reft of the confederates, who, after 
they had been defeated, fled thither for refuge ; but ftill the conflernation was fo general, 
that no body would have ftaid there, but for the exhortations of the count di Pitigliano, 
who reprefented to the officers and men, that the king of France had neither the ability 
nor the inclination to attack a camp ftrongly entrenched, and defended by an army twice 
or thrice as numerous as his own ; that having rifked a battle merely to open a pafiage for 
himfelf, he would be perfectly contented at being allowed to purfue his road. The count 
even propofed to renew the attack, but not a man feconded the motion. 

In the king's camp, or rather, on the field of battle, a council was called, to decide what 
was bcft to be done in the prefent conjuncture. Gianiacopo da Triulzi, who, though a 
Milanefe, was fincerely attached to the French ; Francefco Secco, and Camillo Vitelli, 
the Florentine generals, maintained the propriety of profiting by the conflernation of the 
enemy, to attack their camp, which they would not dare to defend. But the perfonal 
hatred which they bore to the duke of Milan, rendered them fufpectcd ; befides, the 
French, contented with the glory they had already acquired, were only eager to return, 
with all poffible expedition, to their own country. 

The day after the battle, an attempt was made by Comines to renew the negociation 
with the Venetian Provveditori ; but as he had no propofal to offer, and they ftill refufed 
to make any overtures, they parted, after concluding a truce till next day, when Comines 
promifed to renew the conference. Charles, however, afraid that the enemy might be 
tempted to avail themfelves of the fcarcity of provifions, which prevailed in his camp, to 
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prevent his departure, thought it prudent to decamp in the night. The confederates were 
not apprized of his departure till the next day at noon ; and when they attempted to purfue 
him, they found the river Taro fo fwelled with the rain which had fallen the two preceding 
days, that it was not poffible to ford it in any part : late in the afternoon, indeed, the count 
di Gaiazzo contrived to crofs it with two hundred lances, not with any intent of impeding 
the progrefs of the French, but merely with a view to arrive at Piacenza before them, <rs 
he knew that Triulzi had friends in that city, who, he thought, might be induced to open 
the gates to the enemy. In the courfe of the evening the reft of the confederates followed 
the count, but without any defign of coming to action. Fortune, however, furnifhed them 
with a fine opportunity of revenge, if they had had but courage to feize it : the king, af- 
ter crofting the river Trebia, left, on the oppofite fide, two hundred lances, a part of the 
Sviifs, and all his artillery ; as the river-was fhallow, it was not fuppofed there could be any 
danger in thus dividing the army for the greater convenience of lodging. But the fame ac- 
cident which had fwollen the waters of the Taro, occafioned a flood at the Trebia; and, 
had the enemy appeared, one part of the army mull have feen the other part maffacred in 
their prefence without the ability to aflift them. They fortunately efcaped for the fright, and 
atter a toilfome march of five days, entered the Tortonefe, when the enemy left them, and 
xvent to join the army which was employed in the fiege of Novara. Triulzi, ftimulated by 
his hatred to Ludovico, propofed in the French council, to proclaim Francefco Sfarza, (fon 
to John Galeazzo Sforza) duke of Milan ; affirming, that as feon as the news of his ac- 
ceflion fhould be known, all the towns in the duchy would revolt againft the ufurper, and 
open their gates to the French : but Charles, either from his unwillingnefs to do any thing 
that would be prejudicial to the claims of the duke of Orleans, or from his eagernefs to 
leave Italy as foon as poffible, rejected the propofal. 

The army was to pafs under the walls of Tortona, the governor whereof was Guafpari 
da San Severino, furnamed il Fracajfa, who, being informed of the king's approach, and 
dreading, probably, that he meant to invert the city, went to meet him, accompanied only 
by two gentlemen, and exprefling his concern at his inability to receive him in the town, 
ceufed all kinds of provifions to be brought to his camp. The army crofted Montferrat, 
and, after fuftaining incredible fatigue, reached, in fafety, the town of Aft, where they 
found the body of troops which had been fent againft Genoa, and fome frefti reinforce- 
ments from France, under the command of the prince of Orange. 

The French, without excepting even the principal officers, were fo impatient to return 
to their native country, that they did not fcruple to propofe leaving the duke of Orleans 
to his fate, which they faid he had deferved by his difobedience to the king's orders Of 
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feven thoufand men, whom he had taken with him to Novara, two thoufand had perifhed 
with hunger, and the reft were reduced to the laft extremity. The prince himfelf, though 
greatly weakened by a How fever, had invariably reje&ed the advice of thofe who wifhed 
to perfuade him to provide for his own fafety by fecretly quitting the town, being refolved 
never to part from fo many brave men, who had facrificed themfelves for him. The de- 
plorable fituation to which they were reduced, made the king determine, at all events, to 
march to their relief. It was a dangerous enterprize ; for the army which befieged No- 
vara confifted of thirty thoufand men, among whom were a thoufand German men at 
arms, who had been accuftomed to fight againft the French in the Netherlands, and ten 
thoufand Lanfquenets, the beft infantry in Europe, after the Swifs. This formidable army 
had been juft reinforced by the confederates, who, after the lofs they had fuftained at the 
battle of Fornuovo, were twice as ftrong as the French. It was neceflary, therefore, to 
wait for a reinforcement, before any attempt could be made with the leaft profpeft of fuc- 
cefs. Charles accordingly fent the bailiff of Dijon to the Swifs, while he advanced with 
his troops to Trino, as well for the greater convenience of fending convoys to Novara, as 
for the purpofe of vifiting a beautiful young woman, named Anna Solara, at whofe father's 
houfe he had lodged on his road to Naples ; and whofe affe&ions he had then found means 
to engage. 

During his ftay at Trino, an officer arrived from the pope, commanding him, under pain 
of excommunication, to leave Italy in ten days; and to withdraw, within a given term, 
which he fpecified, all the troops which he had left in the kingdom of Naples, ; or elfe to 
repair to Rome in perfon, in order to give an account of his conducl. " I am much fur- 
" prized," replied the king, " that the holy father, not having condefcended to wait for 
" me at Rome, when I went thither for the purpofe of devoutly kiffing his feet, fhould 
" now exprefs fuch impatience to fee me there ! You will tell him, that I think of open- 
" ing myfelf a paffage to him once more, and that I moft urgently entreat him to have 
" the complaifance to wait for me this time, that I may not perform the journey for no- 
" thing." The officer, who had been extremely averfe from taking charge of fuch a 
commifllon, was very happy to find that the king made it a fubje£f. for laughter. The 
pope's defi re, however, to witnefs the evacuation of the kingdom of Naples by the French 
troops, was foon accomplifhed. Ferdinand the Second, emerging from his retreat, af- 
fifted by the Spanifh troops, under the command ot Gonfalvo Ernandez, furnamed The 
Great Captain, returned again in triumph to his capital. The French, indeed, under the 
conduft of the conftable d'Aubigny, gained an ufelefs viftory, and maintained their repu- 
tation for national valour ; the count of Montpenfier, furrendered Naples after an obfti- 
nate defence ; and Capua, Averfa, and Otranto, returned to their allegiance, 

Charles received this intelligence at Trino, and though to relieve the duke of Orleans, 
■was the firft obje6f to be accomplifhed, ftill he did not neglect to take fome fteps for the 
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recovery of Naples: unable at this period, to fpare any troops for that purpofe, he con- 
cluded a treaty with the republic of Florence, which, had it been duly obferved, might 
have been productive of the greateft advantage. The Florentine minifters had perfifted in 
following the king, notwithltanding the mortifications to which they were continually ex- 
pofed ; Charles, however, now determined to give them full fatisfa&ion, and a treaty was 
concluded on the following terms : 

" I. All the towns and fortreffes in Tufcany, in which the French have left garrifons, 
" fhall be faithfully reftored to the republic of Florence, except the towns of Serezana 
*' and Pietra-Santa, which formerly belonged to the Genoefe, to whom they fhall be ceded 
" at the expiration of two years, provided the republic of Genoa fhall fubmit to the de- 
" termination of the French; in which cafe the king fhall make the Florentines amends 
" for the-lofs of thofe two places. 

" II. The Florentines fhall immediately advance the king the thirty thoufand ducats, 
" which remain to be paid of the fum promifed by the treaty of Florence ; but on con- 
" dition that the king fhall, on his part, give them a part of his jewels, as a pledge for the 
" repayment of this fum, in cafe any impediment fhould occur to the reftoration of their 
" places. 

" III. Immediately after the reftoration of their towns and fortreffes, the Florentines 
" fhall lend the king, on the fecurity of four of the principal receivers of his revenue, the 
" fum of feventy thoufand ducats, to be appropriated to the pay and fubfiftance of the 
" troops which the king has left in the kingdom of Naples. 

" IV. They fhall fend to the affiftance of thofe troops, two hundred and fifty lances, to 
• 4 be maintained at their own expence, andtoferve in the kingdom of Naples till the end 
" of the month of October. 



" V Laftly, they fhall pardon the inhabitants of Pifa for their paft conduct, fhall treat 
" them withmildnefs in future, leaving them at liberty to carry on trade, and to exercife 
" all profeffions whatever." 

The thirty thoufand ducats were paid, and immediately fent to the bailiff of Dijon, when 
was employed in levying troops in Switzerland. The king, on his part, difpatched the 
moft pofitive orders to the governors, whom he had left in the different towns in Tufcany, 
to reftore thofe towns, without delay, to the commiffioners appointed by the republic to 
take poffeffion of them. Thefe fir ft orders never reached the place of their deftination : 
the Florentine ambaffador to whom they were entrufled, thought he might crofs the duchy 
of Milan in fafety, as the republic were not at war with Ludovico ; but that ufurper, in vi- 
olation of the law of nations, flopped him, feized his papers, and informed the inhabitants 
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of Pifa of the danger to which they were about to be expofed, unlefs they would confent 
to receive afiiftance from him. The Florentines were reduced to the neceffity of applying 
for frefli orders, which were fent, but badly executed. The count of Ligni fecretly ad- 
vifed the governors to find fome pretext for evading them, promifing to juftify their con- 
duel to the king. Saillant was the only officer who refufed to be concerned in this infa- 
mous manoeuvre; he reftored the port and citadel of Leghorn, where he commanded, to 
the Florentine commiffioners. Entragues, after many evafions, and after extorting from the 
commiffioners a confiderable fum of money, fold the citadel of Pifa to the Pifans them- 
felves for twenty thoufand ducats ; twelve thoufand of which he kept for his own ufe, and 
the refl: he diftribuied among his troops. Librefatta, Serezana, and Pietra-Santa, were like- 
wife fold to the Genoefe, and the republic of Lucca. Charles, apprized of thefe infamous 
proceedings, ordered, as a mark of his difpleafure, the count of Ligni's bed to be removed 
from his chamber, and he palled a fentence of banifhment upon Entragues. His refent- 
ment, however, foon fubfided ; unable to fupport the abfence of his favourite, he recalled 
him in a fhort time, and the firfl ufe which Ligni made of the influence he had recovered 
over his mailer, was to procure a pardon for Entragues, and all his accomplices. The un- 
happy Florentines, who were defpoiled of their towns, and the thoufands of brave men who 
had been left in the kingdom of Naples, were the only people who fuffered for the king's 
weaknefs. 

From Trino the army advanced to Vercelli, a town which had long been annexed to 
the duchy of Milan; Philip Maria Vifconte had ceded it to the duke of Savoy, in order 
to detach him from a powerful league which had been formed againft him; but he had ex- 
prefsly ftipulated that it fhould obferve a ftricl: neutrality in all the wars which fliould be 
undertaken againft the duchy of Milan. Ludovico, at the commencement of the prefent 
war, had exacted a renewal of the fame promife from the duchefs of Savoy; but that 
princefs, who was fincerely attached to the French, could not withftand the folicitations 
of the king. As foon as he was in poffeffion of the town, he eftabliflied polls within a 
mile of Novara. He had not been long there, before a few companies of Swifs arrived 
with intelligence, that a large army of their countrymen might be expected in a fhort time. 
Had they all arrived, at that moment, a battle would have enfued, although moft of the mem- 
bers of the council were extremely anxious that every thing might be fettled by means of 
negociation. The confederates were equally difpofed to the adoption of pacific meafures.and 
the only difficulty was to decide who fliould make the firft propofal. The king, hitherto 
victorious, and commanding his army in perfon, deemed it derogatory to his dignity to fue 
for an accommodation ; while the confederates.who acted in the name of the pope and of 
the emperor, and who, moreover, were afraid, by betraying their inquietude, of rendering 
the French more difficult in their terms, wifhed not to treat till famine and defpair had 
delivered the firft prince of the blood into their hands. Chance, however, refolved the 
difficulty. After the death of the marchionefs of Montferrat, fome difputes arofe relative 
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to the guardianfhip of her fon, who was then a minor ; and the flates of the country, 
dreading the confequences of this divifion, obliged the competitors to chufe the k g for 
their umpire. Charles being unable to take the commiffion upon himfelf, fent Com c 
to provide for the fafety of the young prince, and to promote the eftablifhment of concord. 

This able minifter, finding at the court of Montferrat a gentleman in the fervice of the 
marquis of Mantua, entered into converfation with him, and exprelled his aftonilhment 
at the infatuation of his matter, in not perceiving that by contributing to the elevation of 
the Venetians, he was promoting his own ruin, As he found from the gentleman's an- 
fwer, that the marquis himfelf was aware of this circumftance, and that notwithftandmg 
his title of General ifTimo, he would willingly accede to any propofals for an accommoda- 
tion ; Comines took upon himfelf to write to the Venetian Provveditori, offering to renew 
the conferences which had been opened on the banks of the Tare. His propofal was ac- 
cepted, and a place appointed for the meeting of the plenipotentiaries ; but the perfon 
employed, by thefe artful politicians, who were fincerely defirous of peace, to make the firft 
overtures, was the mod improper man for the purpofe they could poffibly have chofen : 
this was the count Albertino Bofchetto, a fubjeft and intimate friend of the duke of Fer- 
rara, who, having been defpoiled of a part of his dominions, by the Venetians, was anxious, 
to promote their humiliation, as the only means of repairing the loffes he had fuflained. 

Albertino, after he had delivered his commiffion at a public audience, had a private in- 
terview with the king, in which he exhorted him not to grant any of the articles he had 
been fent to demand ; declaring, that the confederates trembled in their camp, and that, on 
the firfl motion of the French army to attack them, they would fly with precipitation.. 
Triulzi, from his hatred to Ludovico, and feveral of the French courtiers, from attachment 
to the duke of Orleans, fupported this opinion; but Comines, la Tremouille, and the 
prince of Orange, oppofed it with fuch warmth, that the king determined to fend fafe- 
condufts for the plenipotentiaries, who, on the part of the confederates, were the marquis 
of Mantua, Bernardo Contarini, and Francefco Bernardino Vifconte : and, on the part of 
the French, the prince of Orange, marefchal de Gie, the lord of Piennes, and Philip de 
^Comines. The fear that the Swifs might arrive, and induce the^king to change his mind,, 
engaged the plenipotentiaries to accelerate their proceedings. In the very firfl conference,, 
a truce for ten days was agreed on, and permiffion given to the duke of Orleans to 
leave No vara, bui wholly unaccompanied, and on condition that if no treaty fhould be 
concluded, he fliould return in the fame manner 41 . As the duke was to pafs through the 
camp of the confederates, the marquis of Mantua offered himfelf as a hoftage for his 
latety, and accordingly repaired to the French camp. The principal difficulty confiftcd 
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in perfuacling die garrifon of Novara to confent to this arrangement; reduced to the 
mo ft wretched fituation, and expoled to all the horrors of famine, they were afraid, that 
after the departure of the firft prince of the blood, they fhould be totally neglected and 
forgotten. In vain did the duke promife, either to effect their relief in the courfe of 
three days, or peturn tofhare in their fate ; they would not confent to his departure, un- 
til marefchal de Gie fent his nephew, the marquis of Rochefort, as a hoftage for his re- 
turn. Three days after, it was agreed that the French fhould march out of the place 
with their arms and baggage; that the defence of the town fliould be left to the citi- 
zens ; and that only thirty French troops fliould remain in the citadel, which they were 
to hold in the name of the duke of Orleans. The wretched remains of the garrifon of 
Novara, exhaufted with ficknefs, famine, and fatigue, accordingly retired from the fcene 
of their mifery, and joined their countrymen. 

During thefe trarafactions the Swifs arrived, under the conduct of the bailiff of Dijon, 
but, inftead of eight or ten thoufand men which the king expected, he was much fur- 
prized at finding, that he had now under his command, including the Swifs whom he 
had brought back with him from Naples, and thofe whom he had juft received from No- 
vara, no lefs than two-and-tvventy thoufand troops of that nation. Their attachment 
to the French, and more than that, the hopes of enriching themfelves with the fpoils of 
Lombardy, had made them flock to the army in crouds ; among them were many grey- 
headed warriours, who had fignalized their courage in the wars againfl Charles the 
Bold, of Burgundy, and who-ftill appeared to be poflefTed of all the vigour of youth. 
This formidable army occafioned no lefs alarm to thofe whom they came to defend, than 
to the enemy they were deftined to oppofe. The king, and the chief nobility of France, 
were now left at the difcretion of thefe mercenary troops ; the only precaution that could 
be adopted was to ftation them at different ports, at a diftance from each other, and the 
exertion of great prudence was rcquifite to prevent them from perceiving the motive of 
fuch precaution. 

The duke of Orleans was the only perfon who exulted in the caufe of this alarm ; 
and his exultation proceeded from the conviction that the ducal crown of Milan could 
not efcape him, if his attempts for defeating the negotiations for peace fhould be crown- 
ed with fuccefs. He fecured cardinal Briffonet in his intereft, by promifing him an ef- 
tablifhment that fliould produce ten thoufand ducats a year, for one of his fans, as foon 
as he fhould have completed the conqueft of the duchy. The cardinal ferved him with 
great zeal, but notwithftanding the afcendancy he had acquired over the mind of the 
king, he had the mortification to find that his influence was not unlimited. Charles, in 
confideration of the danger to which the duke of Orleans was expofed, had had the ge- 
nerofitv to forget the juft grounds for complaint which the duke had afforded him ; but'' 
he had 'no inclination to expofe hi; life, and the fafety of his army, in purfuit of a con- 
queft of which that prince would reap all the advantages, and which might, perhaps, 
Vol. III. I i on] Y 
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only ferve to render him more untraceable. The duke, perceiving that he could not fuc- 
ceed by this means, had recourfe to the Swifs, whom he exhorted to infift on coming "to 
action, alluring them that the king would not dare to reject their demand. This feditious 
meafure came to the knowledge of the prince of Orange, who, forefeeing the fatal confe- 
rences to which it might lead, thought it his duty to inform the king of it. A council 
was accordingly aflembled-, where difputes ran fo high, that the leaders of the different 
parties had neaily proceeded to blows. The duke of Orleans, enraged at the prince of 
Orange, forgot himfelf fo far as publickly to give him the lie. Charles, however, in- 
terpofed his authority, and put a ftop to the quarrel; but his determination to facrifice 
the interefts of the duke of Orleans to more important confiderations, acquired additional 
ftrength from this circumfiance. The negociations were carried on with great eagernefs 
on both fides. So long as the evacuation of Novara had been the only object of difcuflion,. 
the duke of Milan had entrufted every thing to his minifters; but as foon as the con- 
clufion of a treaty of peace became the fubjedr. for debate, he attended the conferences in 
perfon, accompanied by his duchefs, in whom he placed great confidence, and vvhofe ad- 
vice he followed on mofi occafions. 



With regard to the town of Novara, no difficulty occurred ; the French agreed to give 
it up, but they demanded, in return, the abfolute fovereignty of the city of Genoa,- 
which had formerly belonged to France, and the government whereof Lewis the Ele- 
venth had ceded to the dukes of Milan, on condition of paying homage to the crown cfr 
France. It was maintained that Ludovico, by waging war againll his lord paramount,- 
had forfeited his fief; but that prince, who was endeavouring to extend his domains, 
and who had juft fent a body of auxiliaries to Pifa, in order to obtain poffeffion of that 
town under pretence of defending it, peremptorily rcfufed to give up his claims to Ge- 
noa. He endeavoured to excufe his late condudt, by the neceffity to which he was re- 
duced of fecuring himfelf againft the threats and intrigues of the duke of Orleans. Find- 
ing the French extremely impatient to return to their own country, this treacherous 
prince at length confented to make all the promifes required of him ; and fo far impoild 
on the credulity of the plenipotentiaries, as to induce them to accept fuch flender lecu- 
rtty. By the treaty of Vercelli, it was ftipulated — 

I. That the king fhould reftore the town of Novara to the duke of Milan, who fhould 
grant a general pardon to all the partizans of the duke of Orleans. — II. That the duke, 
in order to indemnify the king for the expences of the war, fhould forgive his majefty the 
eighty thoufand ducats, which he had advanced him for the expedition to Naples ; and 

fhould, moreover, pay the duke of Orleans the fum of fifty thoufand ducats. III. That 

the government of Genoa fhould remain as before in the hands of Ludovico, but on con- 
dition that he fliould fulfil all the duties of a vaffal ; that he fhould immediately equip, 
at his own expence, two large velfcls, to be lent to the relief of the French, who ftill re- 
mained 
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mained in the kingdom of Naples ; that, in the courfe of the following year, he fhould 
equip three more ; that the port of Genoa fhould always be open to all French veffels 
which might repair thither for refrefliment, or for the purpofe of buying provifions ; and 
that, on the contrary, it fhould be fhut againft all the enemies of France : that the fort, 
which commanded the harbour, fhould be fequeflercd in the hands of the duke of Ferrara, 
who fhould keep in it, for the fpace of two years, a garrifon compofed of his own fub- 
jedts, to be paid partly by his majefty, and partly by the duke of Milan, and who fhould 
fwear to reftore it to whichever of the contracting parties that fhould have fulfilled, with 
thegreateft precifion, the conditions of the treaty. — IV. That Ludovico fhould bindhim- 
felf by an oath to quit the confederacy of the Italian flates, in cafe it fhould be found 
that that confederacy had been formed againft the king ; that he fhould, in concert with 
France, declare war againft the Venetians, in cafe they continued to aflift Ferdinand the 
Second, and refufed to reftore to the king the places they had taken from him in Italy ; 
that he fhould allow a free pafTage, through his dominions, to the French troops who 
fhould be fent to Naples, provided that not more than four hundred lances, and four 
thoufand foot, fhould be fent at one time ; unlefs the king himfelf fhould lead them, in 
-which cafe he fhould not only have a free pafTage for any number of troops, but the 
duke of Milan fhould be obliged to accompany him with all his forces. — V. That Lu- 
dovico fhould reftorCthe nine French gallies which had been taken in the Iaffc action ofF 
Rapallo ; that he fhould releafe the lord of Miolans, and all the other prifoners, without 
exacting any ranfom ; that he fhould fwear never to moleft the Florentines whom the 
king took under his protection ; that he Ihould recal, in a very fhort time, all the troops 
he had fent to the afliftance of the inhabitants of Pifa ; that he fhould reftore all the 
pofTefhons of Triulzi, and the other Milanefe captains who were attached to the fervice 
oT France : and, laftly, that he fhould give four hoftagcs — two Milanefe and two Ge- 
noefe — to be chofen by the king, for the performance of his promifes. 

This treaty was figned by the king and the duke of Milan, on the tenth of October, 
the very day on which the conditions were fettled by the plenipotentiaries. The re.ifon 
of this hafte foon appeared ; for the Swifs, enraged at being difappointed in their hopes 
of plunder, apd fecretly inftigated by the partisans of the duke of Orleans, affembled in 
a tumultuous manner; when fome of the moft violent among them propofed tofeize the 
-king, and all the principal nobility, carry them to Switzerland, and keep them there till 
they fhould confent to procure their liberty by the payment of fuch ranfoms as the 
Swifs might think proper to exact. Others, rejecting this perfidious advice, propofed 
only to infift on receiving three months' pay, in conformity to a treaty by which Lewis 
the Eleventh had engaged to allow them fo much whenever he fhould require them to 
march out of the limits of their own country. They began by feizing the bailiff of 
Dijon and Lornai, and by entering, in great numbers, the town of Vercelli. The king, 
apprized of their conduct, fled with precipitation to Trino ; but as he could not with the 
fame facility take off h'16 artillery and baggage, he. was reduced to the neceffity 6i co .i- 
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pounding With the Swifs, and of giving them fecurity for the payment of the fum they 
demanded. Harmony was then re-eftablifhed, and all the treaties that fubfifted between 
the two powers were renewed ; after which the king took the road to France. 

This hafty departure contributed, more than all the errors which he had hitherto 
committed, to the lofs of his Italian conquefts. If, inftead of re-palling the Alps, at 
a time when there was no occafion for it, Charles had directed his march to Genoa, he 
would have obliged Ludovico to deliver to him not only the hoftages he had promifed, 
hut the nine French galleys which he detained, and the two large veffels he had engaged 
to fupply for the relief of the French in the kingdom of Naples. This fleet, on board 
of which it was intended to embark three thoufand Swifs, with an ample fupply of all 
kind of military ftores, would have fufliced to make Ferdinand raife the fiege of the two 
caftles at Naples, which were ftill in poffeflion of the French ; and on the prefervation 
whereof the fate of that kingdom, in a great meafure, depended. Charles was fully 
aware of this, but giving way to a blind prefumption, he perfuaded himfclf that the 
mere terror of his name would keep all the Italian powers in awe, and that he might en- 
truft to his minifters the care of enforcing a ltricT: obfervance of the late treaty. He- 
foon, however, perceived his error. The only condition that Ludovico could be prevail- 
ed on to fulfil,, was that by which he had engaged to admit a garrifon, belonging to the 
duke of Ferrara, into the citadel of Genoa ; and he only confented to this becaufe he 
was perfuaded that the duke of Ferrara, who was his father-in-law, would always be dif- 
pofed to favour him to the prejudice of a foreign power : he congratulated himfelf on hav- 
ing found out fuch an eafy mode of keeping a feditious town in awe; and of fufpendjng, for 
the fpaccof two years, all the projects which the French might have formed for getting 
pofTeffion of it. With regard to the other articles, he procured from the Pope a formal 
prohibition to fulfil them, under pain of incurring the cenfures of the church. The 
Venetians carried their diffimulation ftill farther: although their ambaffadors had con- 
curred in the treaty, they required two months to confider on the fubjecl ; and the king, 
on leaving Italy, fent Comines, as his minifter-plenipotentiary, to Venice. Soon af- 
ter his arrival he had an audience of the fenate, who told him, that as the republic had 
^onfined herfelf to fending fuccours to her allies, and had no kind of difpute with the 
king, they could not perceive any occafion there was for them to accede to the treaty. 
To foften this refufal, the doge, adverting to the king's former project of a crufade 
againft the infidels, offered, in the name of the republic, to engage the king of Naples 
to do homage to the French monarch, to pay him a tribute of fifty thoufand ducats, and 
to leave him in poffeffion of the town of Tarento, and of two other maritime towns, in 
order to facilitate the communication between France and Greece ; he promifed that the 
Venetians would, themfelves, equip a hundred gallies, and compel .all the other powers 
in Italy to furnifh their contingency. Comines was too prudent to place any reliance 
on thefe vain promifes; he learnt that the Venetians were, at this very time, contract- 
ing frefh engagements with young Ferdinand ; that they had agreed to fupply him with 
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twenty galleys to block up the catties of Naples, and to fend an army to his afliflance, 
at their own expence, under the command of the marquis of Mantua; in return for 
which, they were to be put in pofleflion of all the maritime towns fituatcd on the gulph 
of Venice. 

The extreme anxiety evinced by Charles to return to France, had chiefly proceeded 
from his earnefr. defire to fend fome effectual fuccours to the kingdom of Naples. But 
the attention he was obliged to beftow on the internal adminiftration of France, and the 
difficulty of procuring money, after the numerous loans of the preceding year, had 
greatly retarded his intended preparations. He alfo loll much time by a free indulgence 
in all the pleafures of youth ; and before he could take any fteps for the recovery of his 
Italian conquefts, it was neceflary to protect the provinces of France from the depreda- 
tions of the enemy. 

A. D. 1496.] Ferdinand of Arragon, profiting by the abfence of the French troops, 
had affcmblcd all his forces in the province of Rouflillon. He firft attempted to furprize 
the ca file of Son, which commands an entrance into the kingdom of Navarre ; and had 
he fucceeded in this attempt, it is highly probable he would have immediately taken 
that kingdom from Catharine of Foix, and herhufband, John d'Albret 43 . Being com- 
pelled to defift from his enterprise, he made an incurfion into Languedoc, and laid wafte 
the environs of Carcaflonne and Narbonne. The duke of Bourbon, who, befides his 
quality of lieutenant-general of the kingdom, was private governor of the province of 
Languedoc, fent to its defence all the regular troops which he had at his difpofal, under 
the command of Guichard d'Albon, lord of Sainte-Andre, and la Roche-Aimon, his 
lieutenants, with orders to remain on the defenfive, and to ftrengthen the fortifications 
of Narbonne, which he was fearful the Spaniards would attempt to fecure. Alain 
d'Albret, father to the king of Navarre, was ordered to convoke the ban and arriere-ban 
of Gafcony, and to cover that frontier : things were in this fituation when the king re- 
turned from Italy. Saint-Andre having then received a confiderable reinforcement, 
which made his army amount to eighteen thoufand men, advanced into Rouflillon, took 
by aflault, and reduced to aflies, the town of Salces (which Ferdinand had converted 
into an arfenal) almolt in fight of the Spanifh army, which, though more numerous 
than the French, did not dare to venture an adlion. Ferdinand, aftonifhed at the rapid 
progrefs of the French arms, and afraid of lofing the province of Rouflillon, feigned an 
extreme anxiety for the conclufion of a peace, and fent to demand a truce, that the 
plenipotentiaries might aflemble for the purpofe of bringing the treaty to a fpecdy ter- 
mination. Charles, who daily received bad accounts of his troops in Italy, willingly 
acceded to the proportion. 
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Since his return to France, the only forces he had been able to fend to the relief of Na- 
ples were eight hundred lanfquenets, which had been levied in the dominions of the 
duke of Gueldres 44 . The veflels appointed to convey them to the place of their defti- 
nation had formed a jun&ion with a French fleet that lay in the harbour of Leghorn ; 
but before they arrived at Naples, they received intelligence that the caftles had fur- 
rendered to Ferdinand. The fleet then proceeded to Gaietta, where three thoufand 
men difembarked, with plenty of ammunition, and joined the count of Montpenfier, who 
now wanted nothing but money. This, however, he was unable to procure, and Ferdi- 
nand having received confiderable reinforcements from the Venetians, followed him from 
place to place, and at length compelled him to capitulate at Atella, on condition that he 
fupplied him with veflels to tranfport his troops to France. A neglect, however, on the 
part of the governors of the different towns, to comply with the orders of Montpenfier, 
who had confented to a total evacuation of the kingdom of Naples, furnifhed Ferdinand 
Hvith a pretext for refufing to fulfil, on his part, the conditions of the capitulation ; the 
troops were, therefore, fent to the fmall lfland of Procida, where moft of them died of a 
conta a i us diforder, which put an end to the exiftence of Montpenfier himfelf. 

While thefe things were parfing in the kingdom of Naples, Stephen de Vefc, who had, 
fome time before, been difpatched to France by Montpenfier, exhorted the king to fend, 
without delay, a ftrong reinforcement of troops to the afliftance of that nobleman. 
Charles was anxious to comply with his requeft ; the council evinced a fimilar difpofi- 
tion ; and even thofe who had been moft ftrenuous in their oppofition to the former ex- 
pedition, were of opinion that a new armament fhould be immediately equipped 45 . But 
though France did not want foldiers, fhe had neither fhips nor money. To obviate this 
laft inconvenience, the king fufpended the payment of all penfions, and even the 
falaries of his officers, till after his return from Italy : he then had recourfe to the ufual 
expedients for raifing money, by encreafing the taxes, by opening loans, and by anticipa- 
tions on the revenue ; and laftly he demanded from the principal towns the neceffary 
contributions for the equipment of a fleet. After he had fettled this bufinefs, he regu- 
lated the march of his troops. It was refolved that Triulzi fhould firft crofs the Alps 
# \vit!i eight hundred men at arms, and four thoufand Swifs or Gafcons, and that he fhould 
wait, at the town of Aft, for the reft of the army : that the duke of Orleans fhould 
command the main body, and that the king himfelf fhould follow with the rear. But 
all thefe projects were foon fruftrated. 

The city of Paris had been rated at a hundred thoufand crowns. The municipal officers 
defircd, that if the tax took place, it fhould be equally levied on every clafs of citizens; 
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and they entreated the parliament to fend a certain number of deputies to the municipal 
affembly at the town-houfe. The court replied, that they fhould not fend any body, 
and only promiied to affifl: the municipal officers with their advice, in cafe they came to- 
confult them ; and the magiftrates availed theinftlves of this refufal of the parliament 
to offer the king only fifty thou land livres. Charles, who, in his prefent fitua- 
tion, could not confent to fo material a diminution, fent Philip of Luxembourg, cardi- 
nal of Mons ; the lord of Albret ; admiral de Graville ; and William of Poictiers, lord 
of Clerieux, to the parliament. Thefe minifters declared to the court it was the king's 
pleafure, that the members of the parliament fhould, for this time only, contribute with 
the reft of the citizens ; but the parliament perfiiled in their oppofition, and many other 
towns in the kingdom followed their-example. 

The duke of Orleans, who was to have commanded the main body of the army, being dif- 
contented with the lafl treaty with the duke of Milan, and knowing that Fi ance was ftill 
negociating with the ufurper, exerted all his influence I credit to put a ftop to the ex- 
pedition. The dauphin, Charles Orlando, had died towards the end of the preceding 
year; and the queen, who was pregnant at the time, gave birth to another fon, who 
lived but a few days. The king's health, too, being vifibly on the decline, the fecret 
advifers of the duke of Orleans perfuaded him by no means to abfent himfelf from the 
kingdom at fuch a critical conjuncture. Thus, though he exprefTed his readinefs to 
obey the king's orders, he gave rife to numerous difficulties, and betrayed a ftrong re- 
pug <ance to undertake the commiffion with which he was charged. Charles perceived 
this, and recollecting, at the fame time, that the duke of Orleans had not fufficiently 
concealed his joy at the death of the two princes, and probably guefling .he true motive 
of his averfion from the projected expedition, obliged him to withdraw from court, and. 
retire to Blois 46 . 

The king himfelf, at the very moment when every body expected him to begin his 
march to Italy, fuddenly took the road to Tours, in. order to vifit, before his departure, 
the tombs of Saint-Martin and Saint-Denis. It was fufpected, however, that love ra- 
ther than devotion was the object of this pilgrimage ; and a report was propagated, that 
during his refidence at Lyons, where he had paffed a year on his return irom Italy, hav- 
ing become defperately enamoured of a young maid of quality, attached to the queen, he 
would not quit the kingdom without bidding her adieu. Be that as it may, Charles, 
after paffing fome days at the cattle of Pleffis-les- Tours,, repaired to Saint-Denis, and 
the Parifians, expecting a vifit from him, prepared to eceive him with the greater! mag- 
nificence ; but difpleafed with their late retufal to fuppiy him with money, he refufed 
to honour the town with his prefence: He even intended to carry his vengeance ItilL 
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farther: as he imputed to the parliament the refinance he had experienced from the 
municipal officers, he formed a plan for inftituting a ne wparliament at Poictiers, and to 
extend its jurisdiction over the provinces of Poitou, Touraine, Anjou, Maine, La 
Marche, Aunis, and Angoumois. The Poictevins, apprized of his intentions, were ex- 
tremely earneft in their folicitations to the kng to put them in execution ; but Robert 
Briffonet, the chancellor, who, through the credit of his brother, had fucceeded the ce- 
lebrated William de Rochefort, eluded their demand, and at length induced the king to 
give up the defign. 

The report of the preparations making by the French excited a general fermentation 
in Italy. The Venetians and the duke of Milan, who had joined in deceiving the king, 
began to harbour fufpicions of each other 47 . Thefe two powers had engaged to defend 
the town of Pifa againft the Florentines ; but, under the fpecious pretext of affording pro- 
tection to the inhabitants, each of them endeavoured to get poffeffion of th£ place. The 
expected arrival of the French induced them to fufpend their mutual jealoufy, and an 
union, cemented by fear, rather tended to confirm than diminifh their mutual hatred. 
Ludovico, whofe territories were deftined to become the theatre of war, reprefented to 
the Venetians that the prefence of the emperor would be abfolutely neceffary, to fave 
them from the fury of the French ; and he offered to defray one half of his expenccs. 
The Venetians confidered Maximilian as a dangerous protector, on account of the pre- 
tenfions of the empire, and of the houfe of Auftria, to a part of theirjdominions ; befides, 
they had an extreme repugnance to pay an army whofe operations were to be directed by 
the advice of the duke of Milan. Neverthelefs, as they had every reafon to dread that 
Ludovico, if driven to extremities, would open a negociation with the king of France, in 
which cafe they would be expofed to bear the whole weight of that monarch's refent- 
ment, they appointed ambaffadors to accompany Ludovico's to the Imperial court, 
and promifed the emperor fixty thoufand ducats, for levying an army, and for fupporting it 
during three months. Maximilian, after receiving a part of this money, evinced no dif- 
pofition to fulfil his engagements, and, in a fhort time, demanded an addition of thirty 
thoufand ducats to the ftipulated fum. The Venetians, who had been led againft their 
• will, to contract the firft engagement, openly rejected this new demand. Ludovico, 
however, undertook to pay the additional fum himfelf, in the hope of facilitating, by that 
means, the acquifition of the fovereignty of Pifa. 

The emperor, at length, made his appearance, but with an army that neither corre- 
fponded to his engagements, nor to his dignity. Perfuaded that he had only to iffue his 
orders to enfure inftant obedience from all the Italian Hates, he fummoned the duke of 
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Savoy, and the marquis of Montferrat to attend him, but though thofe princes held fiefs 
of the empire, they, neverthelefs, refuted to obey the citation: the duke of Fcrrara, 
himfelf, though father-in-law to Ludovico, refufcd to hold any commerce with the em- 
peror, under pretext, that being appointed a kind of umpire between the French and the 
Milanefe, he ought not to take any ftep that might render him an object of fufpicion to 
either party. Laftly, the Venetians, far from affording that afliftance which he had ex- 
pected to receive from them, endeavoured to fruftrate all his undertakings: compelled to 
renounce the flattering hopes which he had built on a fandy foundation, Maximilian be- 
gan to perceive that he was expofmg himfelf to the ridicule and derifion of the neigh- 
bouring powers. Ludovico propofed to him, as the laft refource, to offer himfelf as au 
"umpire between the Pifans and Florentines ; he reprefented to him that the Venetians, 
having no claim to the city of Pifa, could not poflibly refufe to furrender that place into 
his hands ; and, that the Florentines, too weak to refill:, of themfelves, the forces of the 
empire, and thofe of the confederates, would be compelled to fubmit to his aibitration. 
Ludovico flattered himfelf, that if Pifa were once delivered to the emperor, lie fhould 
find it an eafy matter, either by money or intrigues, to obtain poffcffion of it himfelf. 
The Venetians, aware of his defigns, accepted the proffered mediation of Maximilian, 
but, at the fame time, took care to preferve a fuperiority, in point of forces, in Pifa ; and 
they hoped that, if the emperor fhould fucceed in procuring, as lie had promifed, for the 
Pifans, the reftitution of the port of Leghorn, both that place, and Pifa itfelf, would, 
after his departure, fall into their hands, and render their power as much refpected on 
thofe coafts, as it already was on their own gulph. The Florentines proved lefs docile 
and tractable than Ludovico had expected to find them : convinced that the emperor 
was guided entirely by the advice of the confederates, whofe grand object was to ag- 
grandize themfelves at their expence, they replied, that the project for reftoring peace to 
Italy was truly worthy his imperial majefty ; that they fhould always hold themfelves 
bound to honour and to ferve him ; but that he had too much equity to require, that 
thofe who had been violently dcfpoiled of their poffeflions, fhould, in direct contradic- 
tion to the laws of the empire, fubmit to have their rights called in queftion, before 
thofe poffeflions had been reftored to them ; that, after fuch reftitution, the repub- 
lic, who defired to live at peace with her neighbours, and who was fenfible of the recti- 
tude of his imperial majefty, would make no difficulty to fubmit to his arbitration. As 
the Florentines did not flatter themfelves that this anfwer would difarm the emperor, 
they ftrengthened the fortifications of Leghorn, and applied to the French for afliftance. 
The event proved the wifdom of their precautions: the emperor, repairing to Genoa, 
there embarked a part of his army on board a fleet that was deftined to attack Leghorn 
by fea, while he himfelf, with the remainder of his troops, made an affault on the town 
by land. But the arrival of a little fquadron of French fhips, under the command of 
Hugh d'Amboife, baron d'Aubijoux, enabled the Florentines to repel his attacks. The 
-emperor was compelled to raife the fiege, and, filled with indignation againft the Vene- 
Vol. III. K k tians, 
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tians, to whom he afcribed the failure of his enterprise, he retired, with precipitation, 
into Germany, leaving a part of his troops with the duke of Milan. 

Since the capitulation of Atella, and the death of Montpenfier, the French had been 
unable to refift the fuccefsful exertions of Ferdinand. The governors of the few 
places in the kingdom of Naples, which ft ill remained in poffeffion of the French, be- 
ing deprived of all communication with each other, and furrounded on every fide by a 
fuperior force, only fought, by refinance, to retard their defeat for a few days, and to de- 
ferve the ilcrile honour of having been the laft to furrender 4 '. Bnt before Ferdinand 
could behold the complete reduction of his dominions, he himfelf expired, crowned with 
glorv. The defire of cementing his alliance with the court of Spain, had led him to 
contract a marriage with his aunt, Jane of Arragon, daughter to his grandfather, Ferdi- 
nand, by a filter of Ferdinand the Catholic. He was fucceecled in his dominions by his 
uncle, Frederic, who, in a tide of uninterrupted fuccefs, fwept away the few remaining 
garrilons of France which had efcaped the arms of Ferdinand. — Such was the termina- 
tion of an enterprize which prudence difavowed, which courage and fortune had ren- 
dered fuccefsful, and which was finally marred by prefumption and neglect. 

A. D. 1497.] So long as any of his fubjects remained in the kingdom of Naples-, 
Charles, by nature magnanimous, had thought his honour interefted in their defence ; 
though contradicted by his minifters, and betrayed by thofe in whom he had repofed his 
confidence, he never ceafed to form fchemes for their relief, as far as his averfion from 
bufinefs, and difpofition to pleafure, would allow him. Even after that conqueft had 
efcaped him, he formed a project for recovering it ; but he deemed it neceffary to adopt 
a different plan of operations from that which he had before purfued, and to begin by 
making himfelf mafter of fuch places as might enable him to eftablifh a communication 
between Naples and France 49 . Having difmiffed a great part of the army he had af- 
fcmbled the preceding year, he fent the remainder, confifting of eight hundred lances, 
th ree thoufand Swifs, and the fame number of Gafcons, into Lombardy, under the com- 
mand of Triulzi. His choice of a general, who was highly refpefted in the Milanefe, 
• and the excellence of his troops, made Ludovico tremble for his fafety ; and it is proba- 
ble that this little army would have fufficcd to punifli him for his paft treachery, had Tri- 
ulzi been at liberty to direct its operations as he pleafed ; but Charles, knowing that all 
the conquefts he might make in the Milanefe would prove advantageous to the duke of 
Orleans, whom he had juft difgraced, h a d rendered him, in a manner, fubfervient to the 
cardinal San Pietro tit Vincola, and Batiftino Fregofo, who promifed to introduce the 
French into the city of Genoa ; the poffeflion of which, the king confidered as an ob- 
jed of greater importance— with regard to his defign upon Naples— than the redudion 
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of the whole duchy of Milan. Triulzi, therefore, was compelled to divide his army 
into three bodies : Fregofo, at the head of the firft, reduced the town of Novi, l>y which 
means the communication was flopped between Genoa and Milan : the cardinal, with 
the iecond divifion, took pofTeffion of Ventimiglia ; while Triulzi reduced the import- 
ant fortrefs of Bofco, and kept all the forces of the duchy of Milan in awe. But this 
fuccefsful beginning was productive of no good effects ; each of the three divifions, act- 
ing feparately, was too weak to attempt any enterprize of importance : the Genoefe re- 
mained quiet: the German troops, in the fervice of Ludovico, having advanced, with 
the view to inveft Ventimiglia, the cardinal retired into the territories of the marquis of 
Montfcrrat. Fregofo then joined Triulzi, who having received information^ that the 
"Venetians were marching to the relief of the Milanefe, with a powerful army, under 
the command of the count di Petigliano, was reduced to the neceffity of retiring into 
the diftria of Aft. 



During thefe tranfaitions in Italy, Charles continued to negociate with the Spanifh 
monarch, in order to detach him from the confederacy of the Italian ftates. Ferdinand 
the Catholic now employed againft France the fame infidious policy which Lewis the 
Eleventh had exerted againft Don Juan of Arragon. Without making any direct oppo- 
fition to the king's projects, he kept him in fufpence, and fought to amufe him till fuch 
time as all his Italian conquefts fhould be taken from him. In a conference which Fer- 
dinand had with William of Poitiers, lord of Clerieux, he propofed a means of effecting 
a pacification between the two crowns ; by joining their arms to reduce the kingdom of 
Naples, and then to divide the conqueft between them ; Ferdinand faid, that he would 
be contented with Calabria for his fhare. This propofal appeared too advantageous to 
be fincere; and as the French court were of opinion, that the king of Spain had impofed 
on the credulity of De Clerieux, they fent Du Bouchage to difcover his real intentions. 
Ferdinand, when preffed for an explanation, by this new nmbafTador, did not deny that he 
had mentioned the fubject, but, on reflection, he had found that the plan he propofed 
would be attended with lb many obflacles, that it would not be prudent to attempt its 
execution. All that Du Bouchage could obtain from him, was a prolongation of the 
truce, which was to continue two months after either of the two powers fhould declare 
to the other his intention of putting an end to it: in this truce were included the em- 
peror, Maximilian ; the young archduke, fon-in-law to Ferdinand, to whom the empe- 
ror had juft ceded the government of the Low-Countries ; and the king of England, 
whofe eldeft fon had juft married one of Ferdinand's daughters. 

Now that Charles had fecured himfelf from the dread of interruption from the neigh- 
bouring powers, he again turned his thoughts to Italy. The ambition of the Venetians, 
and the rapid encreafe of their power, had infpired all the ftates in their vicinity with 
alarm. The Florentines, defpairing to regain pofTeffion of Pifa, without the affiflance 
of the French, were urgent in their folicitations to Charles to repafs the Alps ; and pro- 
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mifed to equip art army of eight hundred men at arms, and five thoufand infantry, 
whiqh they defired the conftable, crAubigny, might be lent to command so . Tlie mar- 
quis of Mantua, who had commanded the Venetian forces, and rendered them fuch ef- 
fential fervice in the concvueft of Naples, difgufled with their ingratitude, and trembling 
for the fafety of his own territories, offered to fupply the king with three hundred men 
at arms: the duke of Ferrara promifed him five hundred men at arms, and two thoufand 
infantry ; and feveral other petty princes engaged to join the confederacy. The pope 
hknfelf — though little reliance could be placed on his word — affirmed, that he only 
waited for theking's arrival to declare in his favour. Thus, in Italy alone, a force 
might have been levied, at a trifling expence, to counterbalance that of the league ; and 
if the French had appeared in Italy at this period, nothing could have impeded their 
progrefs. The king, flattered by thefe appearances, felt his firft ardour revive ; he 
openly confefTed the faults he had committed in his la ft expedition ; and he employed 
himfelf in the formation of new plans-; but the depofition of Ludovico fhould have 
formed the bafis of all his projects, and he was unwilling to render fuch an effential fer- 
vice to the duke of Orleans: befides, it was impoffible to fuccecd without money, and 
the debts he had already contracted rendered it difficult to procure any. Cardinal Briffo- 
net, general of the finances, purpofely enhanced thefe difficulties, in order to deter him 
from the entei prize. Charles, in this emergency, applied to the Florentines for a loan 
of one bundled and fifty thoufand ducats, and experienced a refufal. This imprudent 
Hep deitroyed his credit in Italy ; the duke of Ferrara, notwithstanding his attachment' 
to the French, was fearful of trufting to them for protection, and therefore deli- 
vered the citadel of Genoa to the duke of Milan ; while the king, paffing at once from 
the extreme of .enthufiafm to perfect indifference, laid afide all thoughts of Italy for the 
prcfent, and applied himfelf entirely to the regulation of the internal government of 
the kingdom. 

Charles the Seventh had, by an ordonnance, appointed cuftomary laws in every pro- 
vince of France to be collected and arranged: Lewis the Eleventh renewed the injunc- 
m tion ; but this falutary undertaking not having been executed by either of thefe monarchs,- 
Charles the Eighth now determined to complete it ; for which purpofe, he iffued orders to • 
the different bailiwicks, tochoofe a certain number of perfons, moft diftinguifhed for their 
knowledge and abilities in the three orders of the Irate, who were to extraft, from me- 
morials fupplicd by the mayors and aldermen of the different towns, the cufloms and 
privileges which prevailed in each diftritt ; he appointed commiffioners to fuperintend 
this work, and when it was far advanced, he addreffed letters-patent to Thibaut Baillet, 
prefident of the parliament of Paris, and fome other magiftratcs, enjoining them to en- 
force the publication in every bailiwick and fenechauffee, of the laws appointed to pre- 
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vail there; in cafe of difpute, appeal was to be made to fuch commitfion, unlefs the ob- 
fc<9; of difpute was of fuch importance as to rentier it difficult to be decided, in which cafe 
the parties were to be referred to the parliament. Charles the Eighth, however, had not 
time to finifh this work, which, though continued by his fuccettbis, was not entirely- 
completed till the reign of Charles the Ninth. 

The ftates of Tcurs had entreated the king to enfure a fixed and permanent form to the 
great council, at which the chancellor had hitherto been accuftomed to prefide, affifted only 
by a few matters of requefts, bailiffs, fenefchals, and other officers of the crown, who 
happened to be at court. It often happened that there were not counfellors iufficient to 
proceed tobufinefs; at other times the fame caufe was tried before different judges, and 
thofe who heard only the latter part of it were called upon to decide, without being 
competent to the talk. Notwithflanding'the remonflrances and folicitations of the ftate3, 
this abufe was fuffered to fubfift till the prefent period, when Charles attempted a remedy 
by the creation of feventeen counfellors, who, together with the chancellor and matters 
of requefts, compofed the great council, and decided in all caufes that were brought be- 
fore that tribunal. Thefe counfellors had ttated falaries affigned them, and were only 
obliged to refide at court fix months in the year. 

A. D. 1498.] A total revolution appears to have taken place in the manners and dif- 
pofition of Charles ; who, quitting thofe fcenes of diffipation which he had long been 
accuftomed to frequent, and foregoing his tafte for illicit enjoyments, now applied him- 
fcif, exclufively, to the cares of government. He refolved, in imitation of fome of his 
anceftors, to adminitter juftice to his fubjecls in perfon ; and having received, from the 
chamber of accompts, the neceflary informations with regard to the forms obferved, on 
thefe occafions, by his fubjects, he granted audiences to every perfon requiring it, liften-- 
ed to all comrflaints, and gave immediate anfwers to all petitions that were prefented to 
him. By this means he difcovered a variety of abufes, and acts of Oppreffion, committed 
by his officers in the provinces ; and the punifhments he inflicted on the culprits tended 
greatly to the relief of the people. 

The next object which attracted the attention of the king, was the extreme ignorance 
of the clergy, and the inattention of the bifhops to the duties of their office ; more intent 
on obtaining a plurality of benefices than improving the morals of their, flocks, or en- 
forcing a propriety of conduct in the inferior ecclefiaftics entrufted to their care, they 
feldom refided in their diocefes: hence the lower clergy had become indolent, and were 
infected with thofe vices which indolence too often engenders, thereby rendering their 
profeffion contemptible, and expofing religion itfelf to the derifion of the vulgar. — 
Anxious to reform this abufe, the king confulted the Parifian doctors on the extent of 
his power, with regard to the alterations in ecclefiaftical difcipline ; but he did not live 
to execute either this falutary project, or the fcheme he had formed for reducing the 
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taxes — after the payment of his debts — to the fum of twelve hundred thoufand livres, 
ftipulated by the ftates of Tours ; which he meant to appropriate folely to the defence 
of the kingdom, referving only for his own ufe the revenues of the domain, and the pro- 
duce of the Gabelles. The taxes, at this time, amounted to two millions, five hundred 
thoufand livres 5I . 

In the midft of thefe occupations, the molt glorious that can engage the attention of a 
monarch, an accident occurred which terminated the exiftence of this youthful prince. 
During his ftay in Italy, Charles had contracted a tafte for architecture ; and, on his re- 
turn, he gave orders for the conftruction at Amboife, the place of his birth, of a more 
magnificent edifice than any which had yet been feen in France. He meant to adorn 
this palace with a variety of coftly furniture, ftatues and pictures, which he had brought 
from Italy; and that the building might correfpond with the richnefs of the embellifli- 
ments, he had had the precaution to attach to his fervice the moft fkilful architects, and 
the mod celebrated painters he could meet with on his expedition. From a gallery in 
this caftle, he was engaged in obferving a game of tennis that was played in the ditch be- 
low ; defirous that the queen might partake of the amufement, he went to her chamber, 
and conducted her to the gallery ; but, in palling through a door, he ftruck his head with 
violence againftthe top, which was very low. He felt, however, no immediate bad con- 
fequence from the accident ; but, after remaining fome time in the gallery, as he was 
returning with the queen, he fuddenly fell, fenfelefs, to the ground : the attendants, 
alarmed at his danger, laid him on a wretched couch which flood in a corner of the gal- 
lery; thrice he recovered his voice, and as quickly loft it again ; his expreffions were folely • 
thofe of devotion ; and, notwithstanding every effort of medicine, he expired at eleven 
o'clock the fame night, on the feventcenth of April, 1498, in the fifteenth year of his 
reign, and the twenty-eighth of his age. 

The amiable qualities of Charles had acquired him the furname of The Affable and 
The Courteous ; and his lofs was deeply regretted by all ranks of people. His talents were 
not above mediocrity, and all his endowments were rather calculated to conciliate af- 
fection than to excite admiration. Of a rafh and enterprifing fpirit, his ability in the 
execution greatly exceeded his wifdom in the formation of plans. His facility of difpofition 
frequently rendered him a dupe to his minifters and favourites, whofe dangerous influ- 
ence was farther extended by his averfion from bufinefs : but towards the conclufion of 
his reign he remedied thefe defects, and deferved and obtained the grateful efleem of his 
fubjedts. 

His funeral obfequies were performed with uncommon magnificence : two of his do- 
meftics are faid to have died of gi ief for the lofs of their beloved mailer; and Anne of 
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Brittany, his widow, abandoned herfelf to all the diflraclion of forrow. During three 
days fhe never undreffed, but fecluded herfelf in her chamber, overwhelmed withdefpair, 
deaf to the friendly importunities of her attendants, and pertinacioufly refuung to accept 
the nourifhment that was repeatedly proffered to her. 



At the commencement of this reign, the roads and bridges were fo bad in many parts 
of France, though contributions were levied on the paffengers for keeping them in repair, 
that the flates of Tours complained that many men and hearts of burden, had loft their 
lives in attempting to pafs them ; and that feveral villages were totally deferted from the 
difficulty of approaching them. 

Each deputy of the ftates of Tours received a ftated falary for his fervices, equal to 
four livres, one fol of theprefent money, per diem. 

The venereal difeafe was introduced into France, during the reign of Charles, by the 
troops who had accompanied that monarch on his expedition to Naples. It is faid that the 
French foldiers had contracted that dreadful diforder from the Neapolitans, and that on 
their return to France, they diffufed it throughout Italy: certain it is, that it was called 
by the French, The Neapolitan difeafe, and by the Italians, The French difeafe'' 1 . The 
Neapolitans are fuppofed to have received it from Spain, where it had been imported by 
fome of the failors who had attended Chriftopher Columbus, in his expedition to the 
New World. 
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A. D. 1498.] IN Charles the Eighth ended the direct line of~Valo!s; and the 
fceptre palTed to Lewis, duke of Orleans, his coufin, in the third or fourth degree, and 
grandfon to that duke of Orleans who was aflaffinated at the inftigation of John, duke 
of Burgundy. The new monarch was in his thirty-fixth year, and had, confequently, 
attained to a maturity of vigour both in body and mind : he had, moreover, received 
fome falutary leflbns in the fevere fchool of adverfity; and his misfortunes, with the re- 
flections they occafioned, had produced a wholefome change in his difpofition, by tem- 
pering the fire of youth, by teaching him to reftrain the fallies of paflion, and to fubmit 
the fuggeftions of enthufiafm to the dictates of reafon. 

Lewis the Twelfth was anointed at Rheims, on the twenty-feventh of May; on the 
firft of July the ceremony of his coronation was performed at Saint-Denis ; and on the 
"following day he made his public entry into Paris. Immediately after his acceffion to 
the throne, he rewarded the zeal and fidelity of George d'Amboife, archbifhop of Rouen, 
who had alike fharedwith him the fmilcs andthe frowns of fortune, by raifing himtothe 
dignity of prime minifter ; and never did a favourite better deferve the confidence of his 
fovereign. 

This prince had been compelled at an early age, and much againft his will, to marry 
Jane, the youngeft daughter of Lewis the Eleventh, a princefs of an amiable difpofition, 
but deformed in her perfon : on the oath of the king of France that he had never con- 
fummat.1 1 'ie marriage, pope Alexander the Sixth was prevailed on to pronounce it null 
and unvalid; Jane fubmitted with decent refignation to a fentence which deprived her of 
a crown, and only expreffed her wifh to be enabled to reward her domeftics, and to relieve 
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the poor. The king accordingly afligned her the revenues of the province of Berry for 
lierfupport, and retiring to a nunnery which fhe founded at Bourges, the capital of that 
province, fhe there took the veil, and clofed a V'fe of humble virtue. 

A. D. 1499.] 0° tne deceafe of Charles the Eighth, Anne of Brittany, after in- 
dulging for a time her unavailing forrows, had retired into her own hereditary do- 
minions, and maintained the rights of an independent fovereign. The articles of her 
marriage with the late king precluded her from diipofing of her hand, in cafe of his 
death without male iflue, to the prejudice of the ftate; but a ftipulation, in which ftate 
policy was oppofed to natural rights, was deemed equivocal, and prudence warned Lewis 
to fecure the important acquifition of Brittany, by meafures the moft effectual. To the 
policy of the monarch were joined the inclinations of the man ; when an exile in the 
court of duke Francis the Second, he was fuppofed to have regarded Anne with the fond- 
eft partiality ; and it was equally believed that princefs was only deterred by the per- 
plexed ftate of his and her own circumltances, from preferring him to her other fuitors. 

The difpleafure Anne had entertained at the levity of the duke on the death of the 
dauphin, was banifhed by the fplendid profpe£t which prefented itfelf, or fwept away by 
the tide of returning afFe&ion. She refufed, however, to accede to the propofals of Lewis, 
till that monarch had confented, that in cafe fhe fhould die without children, her duchy 
fhould revert to the heirs of her houfe ; and that her marriage fhould be celebrated at 
the city of Nantz. The ceremony was accordingly performed in that city, on the eigh- 
teenth of January, 1499, whence the king conducted her to Paris, where fhe was re- 
ceived amidlt the acclamations of the people. 

The firft acts of the admlniftration of Lewis difplayed the mild and magnanimous 
features of his character: he repealed feveral taxes moft obnoxious to the people; and, 
when reminded by his courtiers that la Tremouille had made him prifoner at the battle 
of Sa'iHt-Aubin du Cormier, he returned the juftly-celebrated anfwer — " It becomes not 
" a king of France to revenge the quarrels of the duke of Orleans." He alfo fignalized 
his acceflion by many falutary regulations, for the more fpeedy and impartial distribution 
of juftice. By the advice of George d'Amboife, now promoted to the dignity of a cardinal, 
whom he had entrufted with the government of Normandy, he reformed the Exchequer 
of that province, an irregular court prefided over by the fenefchal, and fubje£t to many 
abufes; and, by fixing the number of magiftrates, and fubjec~ling it to the fame rules as 
the other fovereign courts, he converted it into a parliament, whofe feat was at Rouen. 

The king now determined to enforce the claims of his houfe on the duchy of Milan ; 
but, that his kingdom might not be expofed to infult in the abfence of his troops, he con- 
firmed the treaties with all the neighbouring powers. Thofe which had been concluded 
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with the republics of Venice and Florence were renewed; the pope was fecured in the 
intereft of France; the peace with England was confirmed ; Ferdinand and Ifabella with- 
drew their troops from Italy, and refigned all the places they had taken in Calabria to Fre- 
deric ; the archduke Philip did homage to the king at Arras, acknowledged the fuperiority 
of the parliament, and was reflorcd to the poffeffion of his towns in Artois : his father, 
Maximilian, was more difficuit to treat with. The king had no fooner afcended the 
throne, than the emperor, at the mitigation of Ludovico Sforza, made an incurfion into 
Burgundy ; but being repulfed by the count of Foix, he confented to a truce for a few 
months. Ludovico, apprized of the preparations that were making by the court of France 
for the invafion of the duchy, fought to perfuade the flates of Italy to defend his caufe ; 
but the pope reje&ed his propofals, and the Venetians replied, that they could have no 
faith in the promifes of a man who was accuftomed to betray his moft faithful allies. The 
grand fignior was the only poientate who would liften to his complaints, and he promifed 
to make a confiderable divcrfion in his favour. 

The king, meanwhile, repaired to Lyons, in the month of July, whence he fent his ar- 
my into Italy, under the command of Lewis of Luxembourg, count of Ligni, who had 
under him Triulzi and d'Aubigny : the Venetians, at the fame time, made their troops ad- 
vance to the banks of the Adda, and took poffeffion of all the territory which the king had 
ceded to them between the rivers Adda and Serio. 

The French entered the Milanefe, and reduced and facked, after a vigorous refiftance, 
the towns of Alexandria and Novara; Mortara and Pavia capitulated; Valenza was be- 
trayed into the hands of the French, by the treachery of the governor, Donata Raffami- 
vo ' ; Tortona was reduced through the cowardice of Palivicini, who fled with his troops 
on the approach of the enemy. The inhabitants of Milan exhibited fymptoms of revolt, 
and Ludovico, uncertain in whom he fhould confide, and incapable of refifting the ftorm, 
retired with his treafures to Infpruck, after providing the caltle of Milan with every re- 
qusfite tor a long and obftinate defence, and cntrufting the care of it to Bernardino da 
Corte, a man on whofe fidelity he pfaccd the firmeft reliance. But he was deceived in 
Ris choice, and the governor, after a fiege of twelve days, was induced, by a bribe, to 
furrender that iortrefs to the French ; who, in lefs than a month, became maflers of the 
duchy. 

Lewis, who had remained at Lyons, was no fooner informed of the fuccefs of his 
troops, than he haftened acrofs the Alps, entered the capital of his new dominions, clad 
in the ducal robes ; and, during the three months that he remained there, by the advice of 
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cardi rial d'Amboife, he employed himfelf in recalling thofe that had been banifhed by 
Sforzo, in remitting a fourth of the imports, in eftablifliing a court of juftjce, and in af- 
fiduous endeavours to ingratiate himfelf with the inhabitants of Milan. 

The government of Genoa, which had voluntarily fubmitted to his power, was con- 
ferred by Lewis, on the lord of Ravellain ; the Miianefe was fubjected to the authority of 
Triuizi, to whom, as well as to Ligni and d'Aubigny, confiderable eftates were affigned. 
•But this alienation of the ducal domain difpleafed the people, while Triuizi, by his feve- 
nty and pride, difgufted the nobles ; a mifunderftanding, alfo, prevailed between the ge- 
nerals and Ligni, and d'Aubigny refufed obedience to the governor of the duchy. 

A. D. 1500.] Ludovico, informed of the difpofition of the people, who now began 
to pity the prince they had fo lately detefted, ventured to quit his retreat in Germany, and 
to re-enter the Miianefe. The gates of the different cities were opened on the approach 
of Sforza, with the fame facility as they had been unbarred to his enemies. The town of 
Como expelled the French, and obliged Ligni to leave the place. Milan revolted, and 
Triuizi, after placing a ftrong garrifon in the caftle, was compelled to retire. Tortona, 
Vigevene, and feveral other places, fubmitted to the conqueror. The king, who had re- 
turned to France, to be prefent at the delivery of the queen, who had juft given birth to a 
princefs, received with grief the account of this revolution, which the enemies of the 
cardinal d'Amboife afcribed to the imprudence of that prelate in procuring the appoint- 
ment of Triuizi as governor of the Miianefe; but the minifter, heedlefs of their accufa- 
tions, applied himfelf to the recovery of the duchy. He took upon himfelf the command 
of the troops, and appointed la Tremouille his lieutenant-general. 

Ludovico, meanwhile, having obtained poffeffion of Milan, left his brother, the cardi- 
nal Afcanio, to conduct the fiege of the citadel, and proceeded himfelf to inveft Novara. 
That town foon furrendered, but the famous Bayard, who was then a very young man, 
threw himfelf into the citadel, and refufed to be included in the capitulation : Ludovico, 
by perfifting in his determination to reduce Bayard, gave time to the French army to form 
a junction with the troops in Italy. Cardinal d'Amboife prudently forbore to cenfure the 
conduft of Triuizi, and promoted a reconciliation between that nobleman and the French 
generals ; after which, la Tremouille marched to Novara. where he fucceeded in his at- 
tempt to feduce the Swifs from the fervice of Ludov ico. The want of pay furnifhed 
thefe mercenary troops with a pretext for refufing to fight ; and the Germans, alarmed at 
their defection, fled with precipitation, fo that the duke, betrayed on all fules, was reduced 
to the neceftity of applying to the Swifs for permiffion to difguife himfelf as a private 
foldier, that he might efcape in their ranks. The pcrmiflion was granted, but either 
through treachery or accident, Ludovico was discovered, and conducted to the king, who 
then refided at Lyons. The temper of Lewis, naturally mild and humane, was fteeled 
againft Sforza by his repeated treachery and enormous crimes. He fenfenced him to a ri- 
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gorous confinement in the cattle of Loches, where he remained till releafed by death 
from a captivity of ten years, during which, according to Mezerai, he experienced the 
moll fevere and cruel treatment; though Seiflel, a contemporary writer, affirms, in con- 
tradiction to all other hiftorians, that the king treated him with great clemency. 

Cardinal Afcanio, informed of his brother's misfortune, left Milan, with an efcort of fix 
hundred horfe, in order to feek a refuge in Germany ; but he was betrayed, by the trea- 
chery of Currado Lando\ into the hands of the Venetians, who were induced, partly by 
perfuafion, and partly by threats, to deliver him to the king. He was conveyed to France, 
and confined in the tower of Bourges, whence, at the folicitation of Maximilian, he was 
very foon releafed. 

The inhabitants of Milan being deprived, by the retreat of the cardinal Afcanio, of all 
means of defence, and dreading the refentment of the king, haftened to carry the keys of 
their city to the cardinal d'Amboife, who entered the capital of the duchy on the feven- 
teenth of April, 1500. He reproached the citizens with their late feditious conduct, put 
fome of the leaders of the infurre&ion to death, exacted from the city a contribution of 
two hundred thoufand crowns, and then pronounced a general amnefty in the king's name. 
The cardinal took every precaution that prudence could fuggefl for the future fecurity of 
the capital ; he enacted new laws for the prefervation of order, and procured the appoint- 
ment of governor for Chaumont d'Amboife, who proved himfelf worthy of that impor- 
tant poll. 

* m 9 

The other towns which had revolted, followed the example of the capital, and fub- 
mitted to a contribution proportionate to their faculties. The Swifs returned to their own 
country, but, on their road, they took poireffion of the fmall town of Bellingzone, fituated 
in the mountains ; a poft which gave them, at all times, an entrance into the Milanefe. The 
French, at firft, might have induced them with a little perfuafion to refign this poft into 
their hands, but, as foon as they became fenfible of its importance, they never could be 
perfuaded tr, relinquifh it. The cardinal d'Amboife, after he had fettled the affairs of 
the duchy, and fupplied the Florentines with a body of troops for the recovery of Pi'fa, re- 
turned to Fiance, in order to concert with the king the plan of operations for the pro- 
jected conqucilof the kingdom of Naples. 

A. D. 1,501.] Frederic, king of Naples, informed of the preparations of the French, 
applied for afiiftance to the Venetians, who renewed thepropofal which had been made to 
Charles the Eighth, for rendering the kingdom of Naples a fief of the crown of France, 
and for the ceflion of the principality of Tarento to the French ; but this propofal, though 
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acceded to by Frederic, was rejected with difdain bv Lewis. Frederic then applied to 
Maximilian, who promifed all he defired, and a treaty was accordingly figned between 
them ; but the cardinal d'Amboife foon broke the alliance, and made the emperor confent to 
a prolongation of the truce with France. 

Frederick next addrefled himfelf to Ferdinand of Arragon, who engaged to afford him 
protection, but, by a fignal inftance of perfidy, that monarch treated at the fame time with 
Lewis, and agreed to divide the kingdom he had promifed to protect. The king of Spain, 
in order to palliate his treacherous conduct, preferred forne obfolete daims to the domi- 
nions of Frederic, which that prince never expected he would feek to enforce, as he had 
never refufed to affifb his predeceffors during the reign of Charles the Eighth. Frederic 
was deftitute of thofe talents which are requifite to form, what is generally termed, a great 
politician, but he poffeffed the more enviable endowments which conftitute an honeft man, 
and his own candour would not permit him to fufpett his kinfman of treachery. On the 
arrival of the great captain, Gonfalvo de Cordova, with an army of ten thoufand Spaniards, 
he entrufted him with the defence of Apulia and Calabria, which Gonfalvo affured him he 
would effectually fecure from the invafionof the enemy. The French army, in the mean 
time, under the command of Nemours and dAubigny, had already entered the Florentine 
territories ; and Frederic, having ftrengthened the fortifications of his frontier towns, 
haftened to their defence. At this period the Spaniards threw off the mafk; the ambaffa- 
dors of France and Spain procured from the Pope the inveftiture of their refpective por- 
tions of the kingdom of Naples; the capital, and the northern parts of the kingdom, were 
affignei to Lewis, while the provinces of Apulia and Calabria were allotted to Ferdinand. 
It excited univerfal aftonifhment to fee Lewis affociate the king of Spain with him in this 
conqueft; it was impoffible that the divifion they had agreed upon could long fubfift, and 
it was generally forefeen that one of thefe princes muff finally be compelled to yield to 
the other. The union between them was the work of the cardinal, who was greatly 
blamed for it ; the treaty, ill-planned and worfe executed, proved highly prejudicial to 
the French. 

Frederic, difcouraged' by this unexpected event, and' furrounded by enemies on all fides, 
quitted the frontiers, and returned to Naples, in the determination to confine his efforts to 
the defence of that capital, of Capua and Averfa. Gonfalvo fent to demand the two 
queens-dowager of Naples to convey them to Spain ; Profpero Colonna advifed Frederic 
to reject the demand, to feize the gallies which had been fent to receive them, to collect his-, 
forces, and immediately march againft the enemy. " If we conquer one of them," faid he, 
" the other will foon be deflroyed ; if we are conquered, a monarch cannot die more glo- 
" rioufly than in defending his kingdom ;" but his advice was not followed, and the two 
princeffes were delivered to the Spaniards. The French, meanwhile, continued their pro- 
grefs; they reduced, with facility, the towns of San Germano and Monte Fertino, though 
this lafl was in a fituation to fuftuin a fiege.. Capua was taken by affault, and the inhabi- 
tants 
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tants were expofed to the fury of an enraged and licentious foldiery ; the men were chiefly 
malfacred, and the women became the viftims of luft and avarice J the altars were pro- 
fancd, not even the chafiity of the nuns was exempt from violation; many females of 
quality, it is faid, preferring death to difhonour, threw themfelves into the river; while 
others, who fell into the hands of the conquerors, were carried to Rome, and there ex- 
pofed to Tale. Cefar Borgia, duke of Valentinois, ( fon to the fovereign pontiff) who ac- 
companied the French army, entered a tower whither a confiderable number of thefe un- 
happy vittims had retired for fecurity, and after examining them all with the eye of a fen- 
fualift, fele&ed forty of the mod beautiful for his own ufe 3 . Gaietta experienced the 
fame fate as Capua ; and though Frederic was at Naples himfelf, the citizens fent a depu- 
tation to the French, and furrcndered the capital. The king retired into the caflle, but, 
deftituteof all means of defence, and dreading to fall into the hands of the Spaniards, he 
demanded a fafe conduct into France, and threw himfelf on the well-known lenity of 
Lewis, from whofe liberality he obtained anafylumin the duchy ot Aajou, with an annual 
penfion of thirty thoufand crowns. 

The fkill and valour of Gonfalvo, the Spanifti general, had made an eafy conqueft of 
the two provinces affigned to his mailer. Monfredonia and Tarento alone ventured to 
oppofe his victorious career. The former was reduced after a vigorous refiftance, and an 
honourable capitulation granted to the citizens; but the inhabitants of Tarento., confiding 
in the ff rength of their fortifications, and Hill farther animated by the prefence of Ferdi- 
nand, the heir of the crown, and eldeft fon of Frederic, evinced a determination to hold 
out to the lafl extremity. But the count of Potenza, and Lionardo, a knight of Rhodes, 
to whofe protection the youthful prince was entrufled, defpairing of luccour, confented to 
furrender Tarento, if they were not relieved within four months; but they demanded an 
oath that Ferdinand fhould be left at perfect libertv. . Gonfalvo, whofe military fame is 
flained with the blackell treachery and bafeft perjury, readily complied; he fwore upon a 
confecrated hoft, and was admitted into Tarento; but the perfidious Spaniard did not 
fcruple to detain the young prince as his prifoner; he was conveyed in that ftate to the 
king of Arragon; and, though treated with lenity, was for fifty y^ars the captive of the 
court of Spain, till death cxtinguifhed in him the Arragonefe line of Neapolitan kings. 

Ma ximilian, whofe fecond wife was niece to Ludovico Sforza, conceived a plan for 
refloring the duchy of Milan to her brother, Hermes Sforza, who had retired into Ger- 
many, and he endeavoured to perfuade the Venetians and Florentines to fecond his pro- 
ject ; but thofr powers could place no reliance on the emperor's promifes, and were, more- 
over, too much afraid of Lewis to enter into any league that was prejudicial tohis interefts. 
Maximilian, defpairing of fuccefs in the profecution of his plan, was compelled to re- 
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nounce it, and in the autumn of 1501 he had an interview, at Trent, with the cardinal 
d'Amboife, which, however, produced no event of importance. The emperor infilled on 
the releafe of Ludovico, and the king would only confent to fet the cardinal Afcanio at 
liberty, on condition that he fhould retire to Rome. A treaty of marriage was fet on foot 
between Charles, duke of Luxemburgh, — who afterwards fucceeded to the empire under 
the appellation of Charles the Fifth — fon to the archduke Philip, and grandfon to Maxi- 
milian; and the princefs Claude, daughter to Lewis and Anne of Brittany: the parties 
were both infants, and Maximilian promifed, if the marriage fhould take place, to grant 
the inveftiture of the duchy of Milan to the king and his female heirs. The archduke and 
his wife, Joanna of Caftile, went to France in the month of November, and were received 
with thofe marks of diftinftion which were due to their rank. Philip took his feat in the 
parliament as a peer of France; ratified the articles of the projected marriage, (which, 
however, never took place) ; paffed a fortnight at Blois, where the court then refided ; was 
efcorted, with great pomp, to the frontiers; and received permiffion from the king to admi- 
nifter juftice in all the towns through which he paffed. 

A. D. 1502.] Lewis and Ferdinand had afted with perfect cordiality in the reduction 
of Naples; but fcarce had they completed that conqueft before they turned their victorious 
arms again fl: each other. The treaty of divifion was couched in fuch ambiguous terms, 
that both nations laid claim to a tract of country called II Capatinato, which was feparated 
from Apulia by the river Lofanto : the French affirmed that it belonged to the province of 
Abruzzi ; while the Spaniards maintained that it formed a part of Apulia. In confequence 
of this difference, hoflilities commenced between the two armies; the French feized on 
Tripalda; and Gonfalvo and d'Aubigny meeting, a conference enfued, in which a truce 
was agreed on that was foon broken. 

The king, meanwhile, had repaired to Milan to provide for the fafety of that duchy; on 
the twenty-fixth of Auguft he made his public entry into Genoa, where he paffed a week. 
He then took fuch precautions as he thought neceffary againfl the Swifs, who, being 
mafters of Bellinzone, now threatened the Milancfe; and after he had concluded a truce 
with Maximilian, no fooner concluded than violated, made fome vain efforts to fecure the 
Venetians, who had evinced a difpofition to afilft the Spaniards, and given orders to his 
officers to pufh the war with vigour in the kingdom of Naples, he left Italy and returned 
to BJois. 

The progrefs of the French was fo rapid that the Spaniard's were foon expelled from al- 
moft every place in Apulia, Calabria and II Capatinato, and Gonfalvo was reduced to 
retire to the city of Barletta; but as d'Aubigny negle&ed to pufh the fiegewith furficieiit 
vigour, the Venetians had time to fupply him with ammunition and provifion. The duke of 
Valentinois, who had conceived a difguft againft Lewis, for having oppofed his attempts 
to reduce the republic of Florence, fent a body of troops to the affiflance of the Spaniards; 

and 
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and the duke of Nemours having been imprudently led to a divifion of his forces, the 
affairs of Lewis in the kingdom of Naples foon took a different turn. 

The fuccours fupplied by the duke of Valentinois enabled the Spaniards to furprize the 
finall town of Callimera, but thebooty they made there was taken from them by d'Aubigny, 
Meanwhile the blockade of Barletta Was continued; the foldiers mutinied, particularly 
thofe who had ferved under Soto-Mayor, general of the cavalry, whom Bayard had flain 
in fingle combat ; and Gonfalvo's provisions and money were exhaufted, fifteen thoufand 
ducats, which had been fent for the pay of the troops, having been intercepted by Bayard, 
Yet, notwithflanding thefe difficulties, Gonfalvo contrived to fubdue the mutinous fpirit of 
his troops, by artfullv employing them in expeditions where the advantage was on their 
fide. At the fame time he entered into a negociation with Maximilian, whom he urged 
to break the truce which he had recently concluded with France ; and preffed Ferdinand 
to fupply him with adequate fuccours. The archduke of Auftria, and his wife, were then 
at the court of Spain, where Ifabella lay dangerouffy ill ; her daughter, Joanna, wife to 
Philip, who was heirefs of the kingdom of Caftile, having thought' it neceffary to exa£t an 
oath of allegiance from her future fubje£ls, during the life, and with the approbation of 
her mother. Ferdinand^ in whom the profpe£f. of foon lofing the crown of Caflile created 
a diflike to the prefumptive heir, hurried the archduke out of his dominions, and fent him 
to France, to negociate a peace with Lewis. 

A. D. 1503.] Philip, flattered by this mark of confidence, demanded a fafe-condu£l to 
repair to Lyons, where he was received with great cordiality by Lewis. Neither the king 
nor the archduke were aware that Ferdinand was deceiving them; and that his only objeft 
in propofing a treaty was to gain time. They therefore proceeded to bufinefs, and the cardinal 
d'Amboife, and the bifhop of Albi, were appointed to confer with the Spanifh plenipoten- 
tiaries, whom Ferdinand had fent to accompany and affift his fon-in-law. After much de- 
lay, the treaty was figned, and the contract of marriage of the princefs Claude, the king's 
daughter, with Charles, fon to the archduke, was received; and the two monarchs agreed 
to cede to Charles their refpe&ive claims on the kingdom of Naples, inftead of the duchy 
of Milan, which had been promifed before. Meanwhile, it was agreed, that each of thera 
fhould keep what was then in his poffeffion, and that the places which had given rife to the 
difference between them fhould be fequeftered in the hands of the archduke. The Spa- 
nifh ambaffador not'only figned this treaty in his matter's name, but fubje&ed himfelf to 
the pain of excommunication, in cafe the peace fhould be broken. It was, accordingly, 
proclaimed, on the fecond of March, 1503, and intelligence of this event was immedi- 
ately conveyed to Naples. But Gonfalvo, though he had received it officially, from the 
ambaffadors, refufed to give credit to it, until he fhould receive pofitive orders on the fub- 
jeft from their catholic majefties. He had juft been joined by two thoufand Germans, 
whom Maximilian had fent to his afliftance ; he was acquainted with the difpofition of the 
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pope and of the Venetians ; he knew that the French fguadron, which had been equipped 
at Genoa, and deftined for Naples, had received counter-orders, and that four thoufand 
French troops had been difbanded for want of ptiy ; and this combination of favourable 
circumftances determined him to pufh on the war with vigour, certain that if he fhould 
prove fuccefsful, his mafter would not difavow him. The queen of France, who was 
extremely anxious to promote the union of her daughter with the duke of Luxemburgh, 
exprefTed the greateft fatisfadVion at the treaty ; but before the rejoicings, on account of 
the peace, were finifhed, the king received intelligence that a Spanifh fleet had failed for 
Naples, and that the Germans had embarked for Barletta. Lewis reproached the arch- 
duke with his perfidy, but that prince took fuch pains to juftify his conduct that the 
king was fully convinced of his innocence, and renewed his fafe-conduc~l, by which 
Philip profited to return to his own dominions. 

Gonfalvo foon threw off" the mafk, and renewed hoftilities: Peter of Navarre, a fol- 
dier of fortune, who had been raifed to the rank of lieutenant-general in the Spanifh 
army, was admitted into Rutaliano by the citizens, who were difgufted with the info- 
lence of the French. The chevalier Prejan, who had failed from the port of Genoa, 
with four vefTels, fell in with the Spanifh fleet, which compelled him to take refuge in 
the harbour of Otranto, where he burned his fhips, and then haftened to join the duke 
of Nemours. That prince finding his forces not fufficient to enable him to keep the 
field, had fent orders to d'Aubigny to join him ; but d'Aubigny himfelf was in ftill 
greater embarrafftnent, being furrounded on all fides by a fuperior force ; and he was at 
length compelled to engage the Spaniards on unequal terms near Seminara in Calabria. 
The French recollecting that on this very fpot d'Aubigny had, eight years before, ob- 
tained a fignal vidtory over Ferdinand, king of Naples, they were infpired with a blind 
confidence that degenerated into prefumption; they fought without order or regularity, 
and though the Spaniards were, at firft, unable to withftand their impetuous attacks, 
they foon rallied, and by a fteady exertion of difcipline, obtained that advantage which 
their fuperiority of numbers was calculated to enfure ; the French were completely 
routed, and d'Aubigny, with difficulty, efcaped the general mafTacre: he retired to Anti- 
gola, where he was inverted by the enemy, and being deftitute of provifions, was, in a few 
days, obliged to furrender. The duke of Nemours took every precaution to prevent 
Gonfalvo, who was ftill fhut up in Barletta, from receiving information of the vidory 
©f Seminara ; and the Spanifh general, compelled at length to evacuate a town where he 
had fuffered the extremes of peftilence and famine, marched towards Cirignuola, and 
having chofen an advantageous poft, fortified his camp, and fought, by furrounding it 
with deep ditches, to fecure it from infult. He was purfued by the duke of Nemours, 
who was perfuaded by his officers, much againft his inclination, to attack the Spanifh 
<amp late in the evening of the twenty-eighth of April, 1503. The French, though 
at firft fuccefsful, fuftainsd a total defeat, and the <luke of Nemours fell in the ac- 
Vol. III. M in tion. 
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tion *'. D'Alegre, who had been chiefly inflrumental in perfuading the duke to engage, and 
the prince of Salerno, difplayed their valour in a moft fignal manner, and made aftonifh- 
ing efForts to rally their troops ; but neither their example nor exhortations could prevail ; 
all the artillery, provifion and baggage fell into the hands of the enemy: d'Alegre, with 
the fcattered remains of the army, retired to Gaeta. 

Inlefs than a fortnight after the battle of Cirignuola, Gonfalvo reduced the cities of 
Naples, Capua and Averfa, fo that, in the whole kingdom, the French only retained a 
few places of. little importance in Apulia and Abruzzi, with the town of Gaeta, where 
d'Alegre had aflembled a body of four thoufand infantry and four hundred men at arms^ 
Here he was befieged by Gonfalvo, whom he twice repulfcd, and drove back to his-; 
camp ; and the arrival of frefh troops from France compelled the Spanilh general to con- 
vert the fiege into a blockade. 

During thefe tranfadtions pope Alexander the Sixth died by that poifon which he had: 
deftined for another: his fon, the duke of Valentinois, had partaken of the fatal dofe r 
but the ftrength of his conftitution fubdued its malignant influence, and that prince, 
anxious to fecure the protection of France, promifed to promote the election of the car- 
dinal d'Amboife to the papacy; independent of the cardinal's own defire to obtain that 
dignity, the king himfelf was equally anxious to promote the elevation of his miniffer, 
from the conviction that it would be the only means of cnfuring the fuccefs of his arms 
in Italy. 

The archduke Philip, enraged at the perfidy of his father-in-law, and jealous of his own 
reputation, had returned to France, and again put himfelf in the power of Lewis. At the 
fame time he difpatched meflengers to Ferdinand, to remonftrate on the indelible infamy 
which muft for ever ftain his character, if he countenanced the treachery of Gonfalvo. 
But the king of Arragon, attentive only to the importance of his new acquifition, was 
indifferent to reputation. With his ufual duplicity, he at one moment difowned his am- 
bafladors, at another his general ; while he fecretly fent orders to pufh the war in Naples 
to the abfolute expulfion of the French. 

Lewis, whofe magnanimous mind was fuperior to the dark artifices of his profligate 
rival, commanded the minifters of the king of Arragon to quit his dominions. Though 
he had feverely fuffered from the treachery of Ferdinand, he fcorned to avail himfelf of 
any other arms than what became him ns a monarch. While he difmiffed the archduke 
with every mark of refpect to purfue his route to Flanders, he addrefled him at parting 

4 The duke of Nemours, who was killed at the battle of CirignuoU, was the laft prince of the houfe of Armag- 
nacj defcended From Caribert, fon to Clotaire the Becond . Gamier. 
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in thefe memorable words: " If your father-in-law has been guilty of perfidy, I will 
** not refemble him; and I am infinitely happier in the lofs of a kingdom, which I 
" know how to re-conquer, than to have framed my honour, which I could neve: 
retrieve." 

War was now declared againft Spain, and the 'preparations of Lewis were proportioned 
to the injuries he had fuftained from the conduct of his unprincipled enemy; three ar- 
mies were aflembled to invade on every fide the dominions of the king of Atragon. The 
firft, commanded by la Tremouille, and to be compofed of eighteen thoufand infantry, 
and two thoufand men at arms, was deftined to the recovery of the kingdom of Naples; 
the fecond confifted of five thoufand Svvifs and French, and a thoufand men at arms, 
under the conduct of the lord of Albret, and the marefchal de Gie, was directed to pene- 
trate into the province of Fontarabia. The third, ftill more numerous, was entrufted to 
the marefchal de Rieux, and was to invade the county of Rouffillon ; at the fame time a 
confiderable fleet was fitted'out to infult the coafts of Catalonia and Valentia, and to 
intercept any communication at fea between Spain and Naples. 

The Italian, expedition failed, partly from the infidelity of the Italian princes, 
who refufed to fupply their ftipulated contingency of troops, and partly through 
the indifpofition of la Tremouille, which compelled him to flop at Sienna, when the 
command of the army devolved on the marquis of Mantua, whofe talents and difpofition 
rendered him improper for the poft he enjoyed. The operations were fufpended by the 
cardinal d'Amboife, who was at a lofs whether to make the troops proceed immediately 
to Naples, or to order them to march to Rome, whither he himfelf had repaired for the 
purpofe of enfuring his election to the papacy. But the cardinal was difappointed in his 
hopes; cardinal Picolomini was chofen by the conclave to fill the chair of St. Peter,, 
and he accordingly afiumed the appellation of Pius the Third ; but after a fhort reign of 
twenty-fix days, he expired, and was fucceeded by the cardinal San Pietro in Vincola, a 
turbulent priefr, who, though under infinite obligations to the French, proved their 
greateft enemy. 

"When the French troops arrived in the kingdom of Naples, the feafon was far ad- 
vanced, and the roads were fo bad, that it was with the utmoft difficulty the artillery 
could be tranfported from one place to another. Gonfalvo had expelled the French 
^garrifon from the town of San Germano, which commanded the entrance into the king- 
dom, and after ftrengthening the fortifications, had advanced, with his army, to the banks 
of the Garigliano. In order to pafs that river, the marquis of Mantua caufed a bridge of 
boats to be prepared, and a fort to be conftructed for its defence ; as the workmen, em- 
ployed in thefe operations, were only attended by a flight cfcort, the Spaniards refolved 
to profit by the neglect, and a detachment of a hundred men at arms was ordered to 
ford the river, white another party was fent to fecure the bridge. The chevalier Bayard, 
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ever eager to fly where glory was to be acquired, haftened to the affiftance of Codes* 
who commanded the efcort appointed to guard the workmen; hy uncommon exertions 
of intrepid valour, he checked the progrefs of-two hundred Spanish horfe that were pre- 
paring to pafs the bridge, and maintained the unequal conteft till the arrival of fuccours 
enabled him to put the enemy tonight, and to purfue them with confiderable flaughter : the 
fugitives, however, being reinforced by a ffrong detachment from the Spanifh camp, 
Bayard was compelled to retreat, and his horfe, overcome with fatigue, fell with him 
into a ditch, where he was fecured by the Spaniards; The French, meanwhile, by 
whom this circumftance was unperceived, had palTed the bridge : Guiffray, a man at 
arms in Bayard's own company, was the firfl who mifTed his captain ; alarmed at the 
lofs, the generous foldier harangued his comrades, and exhorted them to return to the 
charge; the acclamation of " France!' France ! turn Spaniards, you Jhall not thus take off 
u the flo wer of chivalry /" refounded through the ranks ; the attack was inftantly re- 
newed with redoubled vigour; Bayard, mounting the firft horfe he could find, rufhed 
into the midft of the enemy, and, with his brave companions, regained the bridge. But 
thefe heroic atchievements, though productive of glory to thofe who performed themy 
were attended with little advantage to the army ; the Spaniards fl ill maintained their 
iuperiority, and the marquis of Mantua, though ftrenuoufly urged by the French officers, 
pofitively refufed to pafs the river. Gonfalvo, though in prefence of the enemy, de- 
tached a partof his army to lay fiege to Rocca Divandro, and the refufal of the marquis 
of Mnntua to relieve that place infpired the troops with doubts of his fidelity. Aware 
of this difpofition, the marquis, under pretence of ficknefs, gave up his command, 
and withdrew, with his company of men at arms; eight thoufand Italians, in the 
pay of France, ibon followed his example; and, not long after, entered into the fer«- 
vice of Spain.- 

The French army being confiderably weakened by the defeftion of the Italians, and' 
left without a general, was thrown into the greateft confufion ; as it was impoffible to 
wait for the king's orders, the troops proceeded to appoint a leader, and their choice 
unanimoufly fell on the marquis of Saluxxo, who, though an Italian, had fignalized, on 
various occafions, his zeal and attachment to France. The marquis immediately forced 
the pafTage of the Garigliano, but the Spaniards had fo ported themlelves as to preclude 
the poffibility of purfuing his march to Naples, wherefore he deemed it prudent to re- 
pafs the river, and having fecured the fort at the entrance of the bridge, as well as a 
ftrong tower at the mouth of the Garigliano, he fixed his camp in a very advantageous- 
fituation, on th- fame fpot where flood the ancient town of Minturna;. He took every 
precaution which military fkill and experience could fuggeft, and wcruldcertainly have 
been able to maintain his poft, but for the infamous conduct of the treafurers and cpm- 
miffariesof the army; the troops were neither fupphed with money nor provifions; the 
marquis reported this circumftance to the king, who having been careful to provide 
againll every inconvenience of the kind, determined to punilh the criminal neglect of 
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Pus officers with exemplary rigour, and he accordingly fentenced John Heroef, the in- 
tendant of his finances, to lofe his head. Meanwhile the marquis had been obliged to 
divide his troops into different bodies to facilitate the means of fubfiftence, and this 
divifion occafioned, in the fequel, the deft.rucl.ion of his whole army. 

The prodigious efforts of France, during this campaign, proved every where unfuc- 
cefsfuL The army deftined for the attack of Fontarabia was divided by the diffentions 
of its generals; the lord of d'Albret, either from a principle of revenge on account of 
the rivality which had formerly fubfifted between him and Lewis, or from his total ig- 
norance of the art of war, led his troops, in oppofition to the advice of the marefchal de 
Gie, who commanded under him, into a fterile part of the province of Bifcave, where a 
•want of provifion foon led them to difband : thofe who were under the immediate com- 
mand of d'Albret retired in fafety, while the reft peri/hed, almoft to a man, on their re- 
turn to Guienne. The marefchal de Rieux formed the fiege of Salfes, but after the 
French had battered the town, during rorty days, they were compelled to raife the fiege, 
on the approach of Ferdinand himfelf, with an army of thirty thoufand men. The fleet 
alfo, after alarming the coafts of Valentia and Catalonia, was overtaken by a ftprm, and> 
reduced to the neceffity of returning to the port of Marfeilles. 

In Italy, Gonfalvo had made a fruitlefs attempt to burn the bridge over the river Ga- 
rigliano; being repulfed with lofs he retired to his camp, and the inclemency of the 
weather kept both armies in a ftate of inactivity for near two months. During 
that time, Gonfalvo had received a reinforcement from Spain, and his army being farther 
ftrengthened by the juncTion of the Orfini and their partisans, and by the fecret pro- 
ton of the Venetians, he foon found himfelf in a fituation to renew his operations. 
The French, on the contrary, were difperfed in fearch of provifions, and weakened by 
difeafe ; and the Spaniards, refolving to profit by this circumftance, threw a bridge over 
the river, at fome diftance from the French camp, and taking the town of Fagio by 
furprize, rnaffacred the garrifon. The marquis of Saluzzo was no fooner apprized 
of thisdifafter, than he aftembled his troops, and crofted the river ; but being purfued by 
the Spaniards, an action took place near the bridge of Mola, in which the French, after 
difplaying great valour, were defeated. D'Alegre, with a partcf the troops, retired to 
Gaeta; while Lewis d'Ars and Bayard fhut themfelves up in Venofa, with the refolution 
to defend that place to the laft extremity. Pietro di Medicis. who commanded the tower 
at the mouth of the Garigliano, embarked, on the approach of the enemy, with the artil- 
lery and' a part of the baggage, in order to join the French fleet, but being overtaken by 
a ftorm, he perifhed in the attempt. 

A. D. 1504.] On the firft day of the year 1504, Gaeta was inverted by the Spa- 
niards; and though the garrifon were provided with every neceflary for a long defence, 
fuch was the terror with which the recent fuccefles. of the enemy had imprefled the 
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minds of the French, that in a council of war, it was determined to capitulate, and 
d'Alegre was appointed to make the propofal to Gonfalvo. That general chearfully ac- 
cepted the terms, and a treaty was immediately figned, of which the furrender of Gaeta, 
and the evacuation of the kingdom of Naples, conftituted the principal articles: the 
French only obtained the liberty of retiring to France, either by land or fea, and the 
releafe of the prifoners ; but Gonfalvo violated the conditions of the treaty, and fhame- 
fully detained in captivity all thofe who were natives of Naples. 

The chevalier Bayard, and Lewis d'Ars, received with indignation the meflenger fent 
by Gonfalvo to inform them of the treaty of Gaeta; they refufed to fign it, protefting 
that they would rather lofe their lives in Italy, than fufFer the Italians to believe that 
all Frenchmen were cowards. There were feveral fmall towns dependent on Venofa, 
all of which thefe gallant officers undertook to defend; they gave free permiflion to their 
troops to depart if they chofe it, but not a man would forfake them. Bayard and d'Ars 
exchanged their jewels and plate for provifion and ammunition ; in vain did Gonfalvo 
offer to grant them any terms they might think proper to impofe, they courageoufly re- 
jected his offers and repelled his attacks. Europe faw with aftonifhment thefe two 
knights, with a handful of troops, fuecefsfully defend themfelves againft the whole 
force of Spain. A mifunderftanding prevailed in the camp of Gonfalvo, from the prefer- 
ence given by that general to the family of the Orfini over that of Colonna; and Prof- 
pero Colonna was induced to withdraw his troops, and to retire to Spain, where he ex- 
cited fufpicions in the mind of Ferdinand, on the fidelity of Gonfalvo, whom he repre- 
fented as a man elated with victory, afpiring to independence, and anxious to keep for 
himfelf the conouefts he had made for his mafter. Thefe infinuations induced Ferdinand 
to revoke a part of thofe powers with which he had entrufted Gonfalvo, who, in confe- 
quence of this affront, neglected for fome days the duties of his ftation. Lewis d'Ars 
and Bayard, attentive to his motions, profited by the opportunity to make incurfions 
into the neighbouring country, where they acquired a confiderable booty, which they 
conducted in fafety to Venofa. Ferdinand was deftitute of money, his army in Italy 
was on the point of revolting, and he learned that Lewis was making great preparations 
in France ; in this emergency, he propofed a truce for a year, which was accepted by the 
king. But Lewis d'Ars and Bayard did not furrender the towns they occupied in Italy 
till the year following, when they received exprefs orders from Lewis to return to 
Fiance, where they received thofe honours and rewards to which their fervices were lb 
jultly entitled. 

The anxiety which Lewis had experienced from the ill-fuccefs of his arms, and from 
the diftrefs under which his fubjects laboured from the united attacks of peftilence and 
famine, brought on a fever, which raged with fuch violence as to bafHe the fkill of his 
phyficians, and to threaten his immediate diffolution. Anne, daily apprehenfivc of the 
death of her royal confort, determined to provide for her own fecurity, embarked her moll 
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precious effects, and meditated a retreat into her native dominions of Brittany. The 
veflels which fhe had laden were flopped by the forward and imprudent zeal of the ma- 
refchal de Gie ; an offence, which Anne could never forgive in a man who had been 
born her fubje£t. She refufed to liften to the marefchal's excufes, and, on her hufband's 
recovery fhe obtained an order for his trial by the parliament of Touloufe. Every cir- 
cumftance of his life was inveftigated, in order to find matter for an accufation; and it 
having been proved that he had once received pay for fifteen dead meii, fuppofed to be on 
duty in his caftle of Fronfac, he was deprived of his places and pennons, prohibited 
from exercifing the functions of a marefchal for five years, and forbidden to approach 
within ten leagues of the court. 

On the king's recovery, the negotiations for peace were renewed ; a treaty was con- 
cluded, by cardinal d'Amboife, with the emperor, who, in confideration of being allowed 
to affert his claims to certain towns belonging to the republic of Venice, and on condi- 
tion of receiving twelve hundred thoufand florins, to be paid by inflalments, a pair of 
golden-fpurs, every Chriftmas-day, and a body of five hundred lances, whenever he 
fhould chufe to go to Rome, confented to beftow the inveftiture of the duchy of Milan 
on Lewis and his male defcendants, or, in default of males, on his daughters. This 
treaty had been preceded by another with the archduke Philip, which occafioned great 
uneafinefs to Ferdinand, who was afraid of his fon-in-law, and therefore endeavoured 
to create frefh dillurbances. He fent ambafladors to France with propofals that he ne- 
ver wifhed to be accepted; offering to place the crown of Naples on the head of the 
prince of Tarento, fon to Frederic, the depofed monarch, on condition that he fhould 
marry his niece. Frederic accepted the propofal, but Lewis being informed of the cir- 
cumftance, ordered the Spanifh ambaflador to quit his dominions. 

Frederic died foon after, as did alfo Ifabella of Caftile, wife to Ferdinand of Arragon. 
The archduke Philip, in right of his wife Joanna, on the death of Ifabella, claimed the 
inheritance of her dominions, and changed the fyftem of European politics. Ferdinand 
the Catholic was again reduced to his original kingdom of Arragon, after having in- 
effectually exerted his ufual fineffe in order to obtain the regency of Caftile. 

A. D. 1505.] Hitherto Lewis had confidered the archduke as a vaffal, and as a vaffal 
whom he loved and efteemed ; but his late acquifition rendered him a formidable neigh- 
bour. The county of Flanders, the hereditary dominions of the houfe of Auftria, the 
empire of the kingdom of Caftile, were now likely to center in one prince, whole fon, 
too, was to augment thefe extenfive pofTeffions, by his marriage with the princefs 
Claude, with the duchies of Brittany and Milan. This vaft combination of power 
might, in the fequel, prove deftructive to France, and proper meafures, therefore, were 
immediately, though fecretly, taken to counteract its effects. The ambafladors fent by 
the king of Arragon to notify the death of his wife to the French court, experienced a 
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gracious reception ; and as Ferdinand was ftill young, Lewis engaged him to marry his 
niece Germana, daughter to the count of Foix ; the king gave up his part of the king- 
dom of Naples, as a marriage-portion for the young princefs, on condition that, if Ferdi- 
nand mould die before her, and without children, the whole of that kingdom mould revert 
to France; if, on the contrary, Ferdinand fhould furvive his wife, and have no child, he 
was to keep poireffion of Naples; the catholic king engaged to pay Lewis leven hundred 
thoufand crowns, in ten years, to reimburfe himfor the expences of the war ; and Lewis 
honourably ftipulated, that the Neapolitan nobility, who had been imprifoned as his adhe- 
rents, by Gonfalvo, mould be reftored to their freedom, and to the pofleffion of their ef- 
tates ; and that the partizans of the houfe of Anjou mould be reimburfed for the lofles 
they had incurred by their fidelity to that family ; a condition which the fituation of Fer- 
dinand's affairs compelled him to accede to, and which the king of France took care that 
he fliould punctually perform. 

A. D. 1506.] The queen was extremely anxious that the projected alliance between 
her daughter Claude, and Charles of Luxemburgh, fliould take place, but the nation en- 
tertained very different fentiments, and were greatly alarmed at the profpedt. of wars and 
diffentions which, in their opinion, that alliance was calculated to produce. The ftates 
of Tours, which aflembled on the fourteenth of May, 1506, prefented a remonftrance to 
the king on this fubje<5t; in which they expatiated on the inconveniencies which, they 
conceived, muft refult from the marriage of the princefs with a foreign potentate, and be- 
fought his majefty to beftow the hand of his daughter on Francis, duke of Valois, a 
prince of the blood, and prefumptive heir to the crown. 

Lewis, aftonifticd at this propofal, or, at leaft, feigning to be fo — for it is uncertain 
whether or not the plan originated with himfelf — promifed to give his anfwer In a few 
days. After conferring with the princes of the blood, and finding that the fentiments 
of the council coincided with thofe of the ftates, he chearfully aflcnted to the propofed 
alliance. The queen, however, oppofed it to the utmoft of her power ; flie faw, with 
grief, that, by this marriage, Brittany muft inevitably become a province of France; be- 
fides, fhe had another motive for her opposition, in her hatred to the countefs of Angou- 
leme, mother to Francis, an intriguing and ambitious princefs; and had Anne furvived 
ber hufband, it is probable, the marriage had never taken place. But however great the 
afcendancy which fhe had acquired over the mind of Lewis, fhe could not, in this in- 
ftance, prevail on him to change the refolution he had taken to fatisfy the ftates. The 
chancellor, accordingly, informed that aflembly of his majefty's determination to comply 
with their wiflies; the ceremony of betrothal was to be celebrated without delay; and 
the mairinge to be con fum mated as foon as the parties fhould come of age ; the princefs 
was then in her eighth year, and the duke of Valois in his fourteenth. The king ex- 
acted from the ftates a promife, confirmed by an oath, that, in cafe he fhould die with- 
out male heirs, they would enforce the confummation of the marriage, and acknowledge 
ithe duke of Valois for their lawful fovereign. 
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Lewis fent an ambaffador to Valadolid to inform the king of Caftile of this event, 
and of the reafons which had induced him to violate the marriage-treaties which had 
been concluded between their children. Philip received the intelligence without be- 
traying any fymptoms of refentment, and expreficd an earneft wilh that this circum- 
ftance might not be fuffered to interrupt the harmony which fubfifted between the two 
crowns. Maximilian, however, fhewed his difcontent, by immediately calling on the 
king to fulfil, the terms of the laft treaty, by fupplying him with five hundred lances toef- 
cort him to Rome. Hrs demand was complied with, but I«cwis took care to pi event his 
journey, by exciting the apprehenfions of the pope and the Venetians, who refufed him a 
pafTage through their dominions, unlefs he chofe to come with no other attendants than 
his ufual retinue. Meanwhile, a difpute having occurred between the king of Caftile 
and the duke of Gueldres, the latter applied for affiftance to Lewis, his kinfman and 
ally, who immediately fent him four hundred lances, under the command of Robert de 
la Marche. Philip, complained, and not without reafon, of this proceeding, as an infrac- 
tion of the treaty; he protefted it was his wifh to live at peace with the king, but 
threatened, at the fame time, to defend himfelf with vigour if he perceived any inten- 
tion of attacking him. Lewis, on his part, declared that he would not be the firft to 
break treaties, but complained of the fecret practices of Maximilian in Italy, and with 
the Swifs. Thefe mutual remonftrances did not prevent the continuation of hoftilities in 
the duchy of Gueldres. Henry, king of England, as an ally both of Philip and of Lewis, 
employed his mediation on this occafion, and fent an ambaffador to France, who repre- 
fented to the king, that as the duke of Gueldres had been the aggreflor, to afford him 
affiftance was to violate the treaties which fubfifted between him and the king of Caf- 
tile ; that if he continued to fend troops into the duchy of Gueldres, and fhould be led 
to invade the county of Flanders, the king of England would be obliged to afllft his ally 
the king of Caftile; but if, on the contrary, Lewis would recal his forces, Henry would 
perfuade Philip to accommodate matters with the duke of Gueldres. Lewis confented 
to the propofal ; but the death of the king of Caftile, which occurred on the twenty- 
fifth of September, 1506, changed the face of affairs. This prince, who loft his life by 
drinking cold water when he was hot, left two fons, Charles and Ferdinand; and, by his 
will, he appointed Lewis to be guardian to Charles, who was the eldeft. Lewis ac- 
cepted the office, and undertook to protect thofe fame dominions which, had Philip lived, 
he would, moil probably, have very foon attacked: he recalled his tioopsfrom Gueldres, 
and engaged the duke to fign a truce. 

A. D. 1507.] The attention of Lewis was now called to the affairs of Italy, where 
iie was fo impolitic as to enforce the pretenfions of the pope to the fovereignty of Bo- 
logna. He had foon, however, occafion to repent this condefcenfion, for Julius the 
.Sixth, who fince his acceffion to the papal throne had difplayed adifpofition better fuit- 
■edtothe camp than the conclave, forgetful of the protection he had received, exerted his 
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genius in exciting the enemies of France, and nourifhing the difcontents of the Ge- 
noefe. Thefe at laft broke out into open revolt, expelled the French, and declared Paul 
Nuova, a fillc-dyer, their doge. They were privately encouraged by Julius and the em- 
peror Maximilian, and were openly reinforced by the troops of Pifa. 

Lewis, fenfible how much his reputation depended on immediately crufhing the in- 
furgents, aflembled an army of twenty thoufand men, and marched towards Genoa, not- 
withstanding the oppofition of the queen, who exerted all her influence to prevent him 
from engaging in an expedition, the confequences whereof fhe dreaded. Lewis, how- 
ever, forced the pafles which the rebels had occupie d and, in perfon, ilormed their en- 
trenchments. The Genoefe, difconcerted by his rapid approach, endeavoured to difarm 
his refentment by fubmiflion. On the twenty-ninth of April, 1507, the king, clad in- 
complete armour, and with a ftern countenance, entered Genoa: but his natural cle- 
mency prevailed; and, after punifhing Paul Nuova, the popular doge, and Juftiani, an- 
other incendiary, with death, he contented himfelf with depriving the citizens of their 
privileges, and with impofing on the city a fine of three hundred thoufand ducats. 

Before Lewis returned to France,- he had an interview at Savona, in the territories- 
of Genoa, with Ferdinand of Arragon, who was in Italy when he received the news of 
the death of his fon-in-law Philip. The fears of Ferdinand, left the king of France 
fhould oppofe his defigns on the regency of Caftile, were his concealed motives to this 
interview. The two monarchs again renewed their alliance, and fwore to the ftridt ob- 
fervance of the articles of peace ; but Ferdinand, who acknowledged no principle bur 
his own private interefls, infringed and violated every condition on his return into- 
Spain. 

A. D. 1508.] The formidable preparations made by the king for the eonqueft of 
Genoa, had fpread an alarm over a great part of Europe ; his intention, it was generally 
believed, was to fubdue Italy, to recover the kingdom of Naples, to aflemble a council, 
depofe the pope, and procure the election of the cardinal d'Amboife to the chair of Saint 
Peter ; in confequence of this fuppofed defign, Julius endeavoured to form a confederacy 
againft Lewis. Maximilian was the firft to promote this plan; he aflembled a diet at 
Conftance, where he expatiated, with great energy, on the boundlefs ambition of the 
king of France, which urged him to the violation of all treaties ; he reprefented to the 
princes of the Empire, that it was their intereft to oppofe the eonqueft of Italy by Lewis, 
which would deprive the Empire of its rights to that country ; and his eloquence pre- 
vailed fo far as to extort from the princes a promife to fupply their quota of troops, for 
oppofing this imaginary expedition. By the time Maximilian had aflembled his army 
and entered Italy, the king of France had completed the reduction of Genoa, and dif- 
mifled his troops. 
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The Germans, finding no enemy to encounter, refufed to proceed; and the appre- 
henfions of Julius with regard to the French being difpelled, he now begap to read the 
defigns of the emperor, and accordingly engaged the Venetians and the Swifs torefufe his 
troops a paffage through their territories. The emperor advanced as far as Trent, with 
five or fix thoufand men, who were defeated by the Venetian general, Alviano. The 
Venetians, however, notwithftanding this victory, applied for affiftance to the king, who 
fent them a body of troops, under the command of Triulzi ; that general again defeated 
the Germans, who perfuaded the Venetians to fign a truce for a year, without confult r 
ing the king, and without including the duke of Gueldres, as they had promifed. It was 
by fuch millaken policy that the Venetians afforded fubjecls for complaint to all the dif- 
ferent powers, and engaged them to enter into that famous league, which was formed the 
following year, and which had their deftru&ion for its object. 

The king was the more irritated at the exclufion of the duke of Gueldres from the 
treaty, as the territories of that prince were in a flate of revolt^and the rebels were af- 
fifted by the Imperialifts; while the forces which Lewis had fent to the relief of the du- 
chy, under the orders of the count of Rethel, were too inconfiderable to reduce the re- 
bels to obedience, and were, moreover, deftitute of money. 

Maximilian was glad to bring his affairs in Italy to a conclufion, in order to attend to 
the ftate of his grandfon's dominions in Flanders ; he made every effort to procure from 
the Flemings the appointment of guardian to Charles, but, averle from his power, they 
refufed to admit his pretenfions, and, in compliance with the will of their late fovereign, 
placed themfelves under the protection of Lewis, whom they defired to choofe a go- 
vernor for their youthful prince s . Lewis, accordingly, appointed Philip de Croy, lord 
of Chievres, to that important office ; and Maximilian, perceiving the inability of refift- 
ance, and pleafed, moreover, with the king's choice, withdrew his claims, and made a fimi- 
lar attempt on the kingdom of Caftile, where he was oppofed by the king of Arragon. 
TJiefe two princes afterward chofe Lewis as an arbiter between them ; who decided that 
Ferdinand fhould keep the regency of Caftile as long as he fhould remain without chil- 
dren, on condition that he fhould pay the emperor fifty thoufand ducats out of the re- 
venue of that kingdom, and a fimilar fum for the fupport of young Charles. This agree- 
ment took place in 1509. Maximilian, determined to have fome influence on the affairs 

s This opinion has been •adopted by all the French hiflorians, from Varillas to Gamier ; but the Spanifh, German, 
and FlemiQi writers, concur in contradicting their afTertions ; and maintain, that Lewis had loft the confidence of 
Philip, by confenting to the marriage of Germaine de Foix with Ferdinand. Hewterus, a Flemifh Iiiftorian, of 
treat authority, aflerts, that when Philip fet out for Spain, he had himfelf entrufted Chievres both with the care of 
his fon's education, and with the government of his dominions in the Low Countries ; and that nobleman conti- 
nued to difcharge both the offices which Philip had committed to him, until the arrival of the princefs Margaret 
in the Netherlands.— See Rabutfon's Reign of Charles V. vol. ii. p. 30, Note£. 
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of Flanders, perfuaded his daughter Margaret — now a widow — to repair thither, in the 
hope that the Flemings would entruft her with the adminiftration : nor was he difap- 
pointed in his hopes ; that event took place, and de Chi<*'res only retained the title of 
governor to Charles. It does not appear that Lewis made any oppofition to this change, 
with which, indeed, he had every reafon to be fatisfied ; for Margaret, a princefs of un- 
common merit, was ftudious to enfure the continuance of peace in the dominions of her 
nephew, and to promote a reconciliation between the emperor and the king of France; 
fhe at length concluded, with the cardinal d'Amboife, in the names of Maximilian and 
Lewis, the famous league of Cambray, formed againft the Venetians, but the interefts 
of the different powers who engaged in it were fo different, as to promife but little folidity 
to the compact. 

To humble the republic of Venice,. and to divide its territories, was the avowed object 
of all the princes who united in this confederacy. The civil conftitution of Venice, 
eftablifhed on a firm bafis, had fuffered no confiderable alteration for feveral centuries ; 
during which the fenate conducted its affairs by maxims of policy, no lefs prudent than 
vigorous, and adhered to thefe with an uniform fpirit of confiftency, which gave that 
commonwealth great advantage over other ftates, whofe views and meafures changed as 
often as the form of theirgovernment, or the perfons who adminiftered it. By thefe unin- 
terrupted exertions of wifdom and valour, the Venetians enlarged the dominions of their 
commonwealth, until it became the moft confiderable power in Italy; while their exten- 
five commerce, the ufeful and curious manufactures which they carried on, together with, 
their monopoly of the precious commodities of the Eaft, rendered Venice the moft opu- 
lent ftate in Europe. 

Their power was the object of terror to their Italian neighbours: their wealth was 
viewed with envy by the greateft monarohs, who could not vie with their private citi- 
zens, in the magnificence of their buildings, or in fplendour and elegance of living 6 . Julius 
the Second, whofe ambition was fuperior, and whofe abilities were equal to thofe of any 
pontiff who ever fat on the papal throne, formed the idea of this league againft the Ve- 
netians, and endeavoured by working on the avarice, ambition, fears, and refentmentof 
other princes, to perfuade them to join in it. By this means he fucceeded in forming 
one of the moft extenftve confederacies againft thofe haughty republicans, that Europe 
had ever beheld. 

The emperor, the king of France, the king of Arragon, and the pope, were principals 
in the league of Cambray, to which almoft all the princes of Italy acceded ; the leaft 
confiderable of them hoping for fome fhare in the fpoils of a ftate, which tliey already 

? Heliani oratio apud Goldaftum in polit. Imperial, p. 9S0, 
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deemed to be devoted to deftrucYion. The Venetians might have diverted this ftorm, or 
have broken its force; but, with a prefumptuous rafhnefs, to which there is nothing 
Grail ar in the courfe of their hiftory, they waited its approach 7 . The object of Maxi- 
milian in joining this confederacy, was to recover the fovereignty of feveral territories, in 
poffeffion of the Venetians, particularly of Padua, Vicenza, Verona and Lignano, to 
which he preferred fome obfolete claims. Julius, whofe mind never retained the fenfe of 
an obligation, though indebted to the republic for the dignity he enjoyed, aimed at the pof- 
feffion of Faenza, Rimini, Ravenna, and fome other towns in Romagna ; and at the re- 
covery of the bifhopric of Vicenza, which the Venetians with-held from him. The 
king of Arragon likewife facrificed his gratitude to his intereft, for though his general, 
Gonfalvo, had received affiftance from the Venetians in the recovery of Naples, the ac- 
quifition of the forts of Otranto, Brindifi, Trano, Monopoli and Pulignano, which they 
poffeffed in that kingdom, was a temptation too powerful for fuch a prince as Ferdinand 
to withftand. In Lewis the gratification of a juft refentment coinciding with intereft, 
he wifhed to gain poffeffion of thofe places in the Milanefe, which he had ceded to the 
republic at the conqueft of that duchy. 

A. D. 1509. J Julius was the firft to repent of this new alliance, and offered, if Fa- 
enza and Rimini were reftored to the church, to defert the caufe he had embarked in ; 
but Venice, confident of her firength, rejected his propofals ; and the pontiff, enraged at 
their obftinacy, iffued a fentence of excommunication againft the proud republicans, who- 
prepared to meet, with firmnefs, the danger that threatened them. They raifed an army 
of fix thoufand lances, four thoufand light horfe, and three-and-thirty thoufand foot ; 
thefe troops, who were chiefly mercenaries, were put under the command of the count of 
Pitigliano and Alviano. Andrew Gritti and George Cornaro, noble Venetians, and men 
of eftablifhed reputation, were appointed Provvcdltori* to the army. When they had 
thus provided for their defence, they exerted all the arts of policy to promote a diffolu- 
tion of the confederacy, but in vain.; their offers were rejected by the different powers, 
and their deftruclion feemed inevitable — even the elements appeared to confpire againft 
them — A veffel, fent with money fot the troops in garrifon, at Ravenna, was loft in a 
ftorm; the caftle of Breno, in which the archives of the republic, and other papers of 
the higheft import, was depofited, were deflroyed by lightning; the arfenal of Venice 
took fire, and, with ail it contained, was reduced to afhes. But the greateft misfortune 
which the republic experienced at this period, was the divifion that took place between 
their generals. Pitigliano infilled on the propriety of abandoning the towns on the 
Adda, and of encamping in the country that lies between the rivers Oglio and Serio. 

7 R'obertforr. 

9 The Provveditori of the Venetians, like the field-deputies of the Dutch republic in latter times, obferved all 
the motions of the general, and checked and controulcd him in all his operations. 
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Alviano, 011 the contrary, propofed to pafs the Adda, and, by Invading the Milanefe, 
make that duchy the feat of war. Both thefe proje&s, however, were rejected by the 
fenate, who ordered their generals to prevent the French from pafling the Adda, and to 
avoid a general action, unlefs they could engage with an apparent certainty of fuccefs. 
Thefe orders, however, it was found impoflible to execute. 

The French army was divided into different bodies, which invaded the territories of 
the republic in five different parts. The garrifon of Leco extended their depredations 
to the gates of Bergamo ; thofe of Lodi and Piacenza invaded the Cremonefe on either 
fide; the marquis of Mantua reduced the town of Cafale Maggione ; while Chau- 
mont paffed the Adda, and inverted Trevi. The garrifon of Trevi made a vigorous 
fally, but they were fuccefsfully repulfed by the French, who purfued them fo clofely, 
that they entered the town with them. Morofin, the governor, was taken prifoner, to- 
gether with the garrifon, confifting of four hundred light horfe, and twelve hundred in- 
fantry. Chaumont, after he had exacted an oath of allegiance from the inhabitants, 
and appointed Fontrailles to command in the place, repaired the Adda, and haftened 
to join the king, who had, by this time, reached Milan. The Venetians ordered their 
generals to profit by the abfence of Chaumont, to recover the town of Trevi. Piti- 
gliano and Alviano did not approve of this plan, and propofed another, which, in the 
opinion of moft men, was much more advantageous ; but the fenate, unufed to contradic- 
tion, enforced their orders, and Treyi was accordingly befieged at the beginning of 
May, 1 509. 

Fontrailles, who had only fifty men at arms, and one thoufand Gafcons, under his 
command, plainly perceived that it would be impoffible for him long to refill the attacks 
of the Venetian army. He immediately apprized the king of his fituation, obferving 
that the walls of the town were in fuch a bad date, that the enemy's artillery muft 
fpeedily deftrcy them ; aiTuring him, however, that he would not fail to hold out to the 
laft extremity. The council, who had been affembled on the reception of this news, 
were divided in their fentiments : Triulzi maintained that it was too late to think of 
marching to the relief of Fontrailles; that all the Venetian farces being united on the 
banks of the Adda, would prevent the troops from pafling that river, and that the at- 
tempt would only occafion a great lofs of time, that might be ufcfully devoted to other 
purpofes : but Chabarone de la Paliflc was of a different opinion, and infilled on the 
neceflity of letting out immediately for Trevi ; this advice coinciding with the fenti- 
ments of Lewis, the army was put in motion without farther delay : it confifted of fix 
thoufand Swifs, twelve thoufand Frehch and Italian infantry, and two thoufand Gen- 
darmes. Lewis reached the banks of the Adda on the ninth of May 9 , at the very mo- 

» 

9 Guicciafdini, torn. ii. Jib. 8. p. 199. 
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ment that Fontrailles, after defending the town of Trevi as long as poflible, furrendered 
it to the enemy. Lewis, though apprized of 'this difafter, purfucd his defign, and 
marched along the banks of the river till he came oppofite to Cafciano, where he pafl'ed 
the Adda, with his whole army, without receiving the fmalleft moleftation from the 
Venetians, who were employed in plundering the toWn of Trevi, and refufed to obey 
the commands of their officers 10 . The ground about Cafciano is elevated fo as to com- 
mand the river, and is, by its numerous interfedlions, peculiarly adapted for the encamp- 
ment of a (mall army; on the fide of that part of the country which is called the Ghiara 
cC Adda it is protected by a canal twenty feet wide and fix in depth, which runs entirely 
round it. Triulzi was fully perfuaded that the Venetians, who were encamped about 
five miles from Cafciano, had fecured this important port ; but when he found it vacant 
he could not refrain from exclaiming, with a degree of candour worthy a hero, that had 
his advice been followed, the French would have been loft ; and he added — " Noiv, mojl 
CbriJIian King, the day is your <rwn." This exclamation, from the mouth of an expe- 
rienced general, encreafed the confidence of the troops, who were farther encouraged 
by the innffivity of the enemy, proceeding, according to fome, from the mutinous 
difpofition of the foldiers", and, according to others, from the divifion which prevailed 
between the generals 11 . 

Lewis finding itimpoffible to force the Venetian camp, moved towards Rivolta, which 
fay to the left of the enemy, to try whether the defire of faving that place would not 
induce them to come forth, and rifk an action. Rivolta, however, was taken bv affault 
in fight of the Venetian army ; and the king having pafTed a night in the town, marched 
the next morning, with his whole army, with the view to fecure either Vaila or Pan- 
dino, by which means he would be enabled to cut off" the communication with Cremomv 
or Crema, whence the Venetians drew their provifions. There were two roads to thefe 
places ; that which the king took was the longed, and lay along the fide of the Adda ; 
the other was much fhorter, and ran in a ftraight line, and this induced the Venetians 
to quit their port, in the hope of arriving at Vaila before the French. They formed 
their army in two divifions, the ftvongeft of which was entrufted to Alviano, and the 
other to Pitigliano. The latter marched firft, and had nearly reached Vaila, when the 
former was overtaken, and attacked by the van of the French army, under Chaumont and 
Tr.iulzi. Alviano immediately fent a mefllnger to Pitigliano, to- apprize him of the 
circumftance, and pofted his infantry in fome neighbouring vineyards, where he con- 
verted the vine-props into palifades; he erected" fome batteries with great expedition, 
and drew up his cavalry in a plain behind the ground occupied by the infantry. Chau- 
mont was repulfed with lofs in his firft attack; the Swifs* whofe heavy-armed infantry 
could not make their way through the rows of long pikes that were ftuck in the ground, 

10 Guicciardini, torn. ii. lib. viiLp, 199. 11 IJem,ibid.. " Mocenigo.- 
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raet with no tetter fucccfs ; and the van was in danger of fuftaining a defeat, when the 
king came to their affiftance with the reft of the army. Some of his officers, it is faid, 
endeavoured to deter him from purfuing his march, by obferving that the Venetians were 
already in poffcffion of Vaila; but Lewis replied, *' We fhall then have the addi- 
" tional trouble of diflodging them/' and preffed onward. He rallied the Swifs, made 
the Gafcons advance, and fupported them with the troops from Ts&vi, who were anxious 
to revenge the affront they had recently fuftained. Animated by the pretence of their 
fovereign, and the exhortations and example of the gallant veteran La Tremouille, the 
troops defpifed all danger, and rufhing forward with irrefiftible impetuofity, bore down 
all before them. Lewis expofed his perfon in the thickeft of the fight, and vied with 
his men in exertions of perfonal valour. The Venetians, after an obftinate conteft, 
yielded up the palm of victory, and left eight thoufand of their beft troops on the field 
of battle: their cavalry fled without ftriking a blow; their principal officers were taken 
prifoncrs, and among them was Alviano, who had been wounded in the action, in which 
he had difplayed the courage of a foldier, and the (kill of a commander. This battle 
was fought at Vaila in Ghigradadda, on the fourteenth of May, 1509 ,J . The kingcaufed 
a church to be built on the fpot, which he called Notre Dame de la Vlfloire, and which is 
ftill ftanding. The lofs of the French was inconfiderable ; Pitigliano attempted to 
march to the affiftance of his colleague, but his troops refufed to follow him ; irioft of 
them difbanded, and with the few that remained be took poffefiion of Vaila. 

The king, after paffingtwo days on the field of battle, prepared to profit by his vic- 
tory : he formed the fiege of Carravagio, which the inhabitants compelled the garrifon 
to furrendcr ; and Bergamo and Brefcia opened their gates at his approach. Pefchiera 
being taken by aflault, the garrifon were put to the fword, and a noble Venetian 
and his fon 14 were hanged on the ramparts by the king's command : this a£l of cru- 
elty is afcribed by the French writers to the defire of revenging the infidelity of the 
Venetians, who broke the capitulation at Trevi; and by the Italians, to the wifh to 
intimidate the other towns, and (o deter them from refilling the French. Crema and 
Cremona made no oppofition; and, in lefs than a fortnight, the king had conquered all 
the places for which he had ftipulated by the treaty of Cambrai. The pope, meanwhile, 
had affembled an army of thirteen thoufand men, which he entrufted to the care of the 
duke of Ferrara; the victory gained by Lewis at Vaila, greatly facilitated the duke's 
operations, who immediately after obtained poffeflion of all the places in Romagna ex- 
cept the-caftle of Ravenna. 

From the height of preemption the Venetians now funk to the depth of defpair; 
they no longer fought to refift the confederates, but endeavoured to foothe by l'ubmiffion 
where they could not repel by arms ; all the places claimed by the Spaniards and the em- 
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peror were furrendered without hefitation or delay, and thefe haughty republicans hav- 
ing in vain endeavoured to appeafe, by fervile folicitations, the refentment of Julius, 
Maximilian and Ferdinand, retired to their capital to wait the fatal blow which was to 
extinguish their power. But the emperor negleded to avail himfelf of this favourable 
opportunity ; he had diffipated, in vain expences, the money that was deftined to raife an 
army, and was compelled to wait at Infpruck for frefh fupplies ; the troops he fcnt into 
Italy were inadequate to any enterprize of importance; and he advanced, himfelf, no 
farther than Trent. The cardinal d'Amboife there paid him a vifit, and appointed an in- 
terview between Maximilian and Lewis; a day was fixed for the purpofe, and the king 
made the moft fplendid preparations for receiving his imperial gueft ; but the emperor 
wanting money to appear in a ftile fuitable to his rank, declined the interview. During 
his refidence at Trent, however, he granted to Lewis, agreeably to the engagement he 
had contracted by the treaty of Cambrai, the inveftiture of the duchy of Milan, for 
him and his heirs, male or female, and in default of heirs, to the count of Angoulemc 
and his fucceffors. 

The king having fecured his conquefts, and concluded a new treaty, offenfive and de- 
fenfive, with the pope, returned to France, leaving the chief command of his forces to 
Chaumont. The cardinal d'Amboife had advifed Lewis to remain longer in Italy, from 
the dread that the number of nobility who muft neceflarily accompany him would greatly 
diminilh the army, and encourage the Venetians to profit by his abfence. This proved 
to be the cafe; their courage revived, and they made fome fpirited attempts to recover 
their loft territories. Padua again fell into their hands ; and although the emperor, with 
an immenfe army, entered Italy, for the purpofe of retaking it, they baffled all his efforts, 
and compelled him to retire with difgrace. They alfo made an attempt on Verona, but 
the timely arrival of Chabannes and Bayard, who had been detached by Chaumont, 
with a body of French troops, faved the town, and obliged the Venetians to retreat to 
Vicenza, which they evacuated on the approach of the French. 

A. D. 1510.] During the winter the king made the moft formidable preparations for 
opening the enfuing campaign with vigour and effect. ; but he could not perfuade his 
allies to make equal exertions. As he was preparing to pafs into Italy he had the mis- 
fortune to lofe his friend and favourite, the cardinal d'Amboife, who expired on the 
twenty-fifth of February, 1510, univerfally regretted by the nation. The virtue 
and difinterefted fpirit of this ftatefman, have been juftly celebrated by contemn 
porary hiftorians. Though his power was almoft unlimited, he was never known 
to abufe it; and he fulfilled all the duties of his elevated ftation, both in church and. 
irate, with unwearied diligence and exemplary zeal. Though legate to the pope, 
and prime minifter of France, he pofleiled but one benefice, the archbifhoprick of 
Rouen ; and he difplayed as much vigilance and attention in the government of his 
diocefe as if he had not other affairs on his hands. His memory is ft ill holden in 
Vol. III. O o veneration 
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veneration at Rouen, to the cathedral of which city he gave the famous bell which bears 
his name 13 . 

Julius, notwithstanding his late treaty with the king, had lent a favourable ear to the 
overtures made him by the Venetians, and had promifed to take off the cenfures which he 
had pronounced againft them. Lewis and Maximilian oppofed this indulgence, as an in- 
fraction of the treaty of Cambrai ; but the pope, fecretly encouraged by Ferdinand, dif- 
regarded their complaints, and having obtained from the Venetians fome advantageous con- 
ceffions, political and commercial, he granted them, in full confiftory (on the twenty-fifth 
of February) the promifed abfolution. 

This was the firft ftep towards the execution of that plan which the enterprifing fpirit 
of Julius had formed for the total expulfiou of every foreign potentate from Italy. He 
now exerted his {kill and addrefs in perfuading the, Swifs to renounce their alliance with 
France, and even to declare war againft that power. On the expiration of the treaty be- 
tween France and the Swifs, the latter affembled at Baden, and made a demand of twenty 
thoufand livres, in addition to their former penfion, from the perfuafion that the French 
could not do without them. Lewis thought the demand extremely unreafonable, as he had 
already augmented their penfion from twenty to fixty thoufand livres, and the private pen- 
fions he paid amounted to nearly as much as the fubfidy itfelf, the whole formed a confi- 
derablefum. The matter, howevej, was fubmitted to the council, who being of the fame 
opinion with the king, the demand of the Swifs was rejected with contempt, their alliance 
renounced, and fome obfervations were made on their conduct, which offended them high- 
ly, and led them to feek for revenge. Lewis accepted the offer of the Grifons, who agreed 
to ferve him at a more moderate price; and the Swifs immediately formed an alliance with 
the pope. 

Julius, encouraged by this acceffion of firength, now ventured to declare war againft 
the duke of Fewara, whom the king had taken under his immediate protection: Chau- 
mont. was font to his affiftancc, and both he and the duke were excommunicated by the 
vindictive pontiff. The papal army was commanded by the duke di Urbino, nephew to the 
pope, and the cardinal of Pavia. The duke reduced feveial places of little importance, 
made a fruitlefs attempt on Lunigiana, and retired in diforder on the news that the French 
had joined the duke of Ferrara; Julius, however, foon repaired this difgraceby the reduc- 
tion of Modena. The duke, intimidated by the lofs of that city, retired to his capital, 
which he refolved to defend to the laft extremity. His ally, the king of France, to whom 
he applied for affiftance, was now engaged in repelling an attack of the Swifs, who, in the 

•5 This hell, known by the name ef Georgt a'ShrMife, was founded in 150T. It meafures thirty feet in circum- 
ference, and ten in diameter : the clapper weighs feven hundred and ten pounds ; and the bell itfelf, forty thoufand. 
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month of September, had made an irruption into the duchy of Milan. They had already 
taken Como, and Lewis was fearful that they would foon penetrate farther into the Mila- 
nefe j but he was releafed from his apprehenfjons at a time when he had leaft rcafon to 
expea it. The Swifs foldiers having applied to their officers to advance them fome pay, 
experienced a refufal, which enraged them fo much that they immediately mutinied, and 
returned to Bellinzone. At the fame time the Venetian general had laid fiege to Verona, 
of which la Paliffe was governor, who, in a fally planned with judgment, and executed 
with vigour, defeated the enemy, and compelled them to retire with confiderablc lofs. 
They were equally unfuccefsful in two different attempts which they made upon Genoa, 
in concert with the pope ; their fleet was defeated by the French, and afterwards difperfed 
in a ftorm. The republic, difheartened by fuch repeated loffes, folicited Julius to give 
peace to Italy; but fuch a propofal by no means coincided with the ambitious plans of that 
turbulent pontiff. 

The king, who had with difficulty prevailed on himfelf to bear arms againft the fucceffor 
of St. Peter, and who was inceffantly tormented by the complaints and fcruples of the 
queen, convoked, at Tours, in the month of September, 1510, an affembly of the Galli- 
can church, to which he explained the motives of his conduct ; and defired to know, 
whether he could in confeience wage war againft the pope. The affembly replied, that 
his motives were juft, and thofe of his adverfary unjufl, and that it was his duty not only 
to act on the defenfive, but to carry the war into the enemy's country. After this deci. 
fion.the king forbade his fubje£h to hold any commerce with the court of Rome. 

Chaumont had an opportunity of finifhing the war by a fingle blow, fince the pope and 
the whole conclave had repaired to Bologna, which he might eafily have reduced. The 
Bentivoglios, who were attached to France, urged him to profit by the opportunity, and 
invert a place, the reduction of which would be greatly facilitated by the fecret correfpon- 
dence they maintained with fome of the principal inhabitants: but Chaumont, who had 
already loft time in a fruitlefs attempt on Modena, and in throwing fuccours into Verona, 
which was on the point of revolting, fuffered himfelf to be detained, at the diftance of three 
leagues from Bologna, by Pic de la Mirandola, who was fent by the pope to open a negoci- 
ation with the French. Pic was himfelf deceived by the treacherous pontiff, whom he be- 
lieved to be really defirous of peace; Chaumont was of the fame opinion, and he accord- 
ingly dictated terms which Julius feigned to accept; but while the French were thus em- 
ployed in fettling the plan of an accommodation, the Spaniards and Venetians fent a ftrong 
body of forces into Bologna, and Chaumont was obliged to retire, oppreffed with fhame at 
having been the dupe of an unprincipled prieft. Julius now laid fiege to Mirandola ; and 
the progrefs of his forces not equalling his expectation, the vicar of Jefus Chrift appeared 
in the trenches, clad in complete armour, exhorting his troops to the attack; and, on the 
furrender of the oity, caufed himfelf to be caried in military triumph through the breach 
of the wall. 

O 0 « A. D. 1,311. 
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A. D. 1511.] Ferdinand of Arragon had, at laft, thrown off the mafk, in confequencc 
of having received from the pope the invefliture of the kingdom of Naples, on condition- 
that he fhould every year prefent a white palfrey to the fovereign pontiff, and fupply him 
with a body of three hundred lances whenever he fhould be engaged in a war. Ferdi- 
nand, not content with entering into a league with Julius againft France, endeavoured to 
make the emperor follow his example ; but failing in this point, he offered Uimfelf as medi- 
ator between the pope and the confederates. Some fruitlefs negociations were the confe- 
quence of this offer, which only ferved to fhew the averfion of the pontiff from all pacific 
meafures. After attempting, in vain, to corrupt the ambaffadors of Lewis and Maximi- 
lian, and to promote diffentions in Genoa and Florence, he intrigued with the court of Eng- 
land, which was now ruled by Henry the Eighth, to whom Margaret of Auftria — apprized 
of the pope's machinations — wrote on theoccafion, to deter him from engaging in fchemes 
that were hoftile to the interefts of his kingdom. Julius created eight new cardinals, in 
order to oppofe a part of the Holy College who had declared for France, and retiring to- 
Milan, had juft fummoned, with the approbation of the emperor and the king r a general' 
council to meet at Pifa, on the firft of September. 

Chaurr.ont dying foon after the reduction of Mirandola, the command of the French 
forces devolved on the marefehal Triulzi, who opened the campaign by the fiege of Con- 
cordia, which he took, and then marched againft Bologna. On the approach of the 
French the pope retired to Ravenna, and the inhabitants of Bologna, attached to their old 
mafters, the Bentivoglios, compelled the garrifon to lay down their arms, and received th« 
French into the city; the rear of the papal army was attacked by the French, who took all 
their artillery and baggage; the Venetians alfo fuftained a defeat, and had Triulzi purfued 
his advantage, he might have fecured the pope in Ravenna, and put an end to the war ; but 
Lewis, actuated by the fame ridiculous fcruples as- his wife, had given the moll pofitive 
orders not to pufh matters to extremities. This ill-timed moderation revived the arro- 
gance and vindiciive fpirit of the Roman pontiff, who now repaired to Rome, where he 
had the mortification to find himfelf cited to attend the council of Pifa, under the fimplc 
denomination of cardinal San Pietro di Vincola. Julius was at firft intimidated by thefe 
proceedings, and opened a negociation with Lewis ; but he foon changed his mind, and hav- 
ing determined to oppofe council to council, fummoned another to meet at Rome on the 
nineteenth of April, 151a, excommunicated the fix cardinals who had convoked the coun- 
cil of Pifa, and expelled them from the facred college. The counci] of Pifa, which did 
not meet till the twentieth of Oclobcr, produced nothing of importance; no bifhops, either, 
from Germany or the Netherlands, attended. The Pifans, alarmed at the interdia im- 
pofed on their city by the pope, compelled the fathers of the council to transfer it to Milan ; 
whence an invafion of the Swifs obliged them to> remove to Lyons. Julius, was tried and 
depofed by this council, but no one was appoined to fucceed him in the Papal throne; in 
revenge, that pontiff bid the whole kingdom of France, and the city of Lyons in particu- 
lar, under an interdict. 

Gaftoa 
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Gafton de Foix, nephew to the king, who had lately been created duke of Nemours, 
was now appointed governor of the Milanefe ; and though Lewis was blamed for entruft- 
ing fo important a command to fo young a man, who had fcarcely attained his twenty- 
third year, yet the fubfequent conduct of the duke fully juftified the choice of his fovc- 
rcign. Chabannes, lord of la Paliffe, was, at the fame time, fent into Italy, with a con- 
fiderable reinforcement of troops, and with orders to be guided in his operations by the 
commands of Maximilian. The emperor, whofe army was not yet prepared to take the field, 
ordered la PalifTe to diflodge the Venetians from a ftrong poll which they occupied not far 
from Vicen'/.a; having performed this tafk, and taken the Venetian general prifoner, he 
reduced Suana, at the beginning of Auguft; then purfuing his march to Padua, he under- 
took to turn the flream which fupplied that city with water, but as he was preparing to put 
this plan in execution, he received orders from the emperor to enter the province of Fri- 
uli, where, in a fhort time, he difpoffeffed the Venetians of almoft every town and fortrefs 
in that country, and thefe republicans once more retired to their capital, having loft all their 
places on the continent, except Padua and Trevigi. 

During the victorious progrefs of la PalifTe, theSwifs had entered the Milanefe, which 
was almoft deftitute of troops : Gafton, the governor of the duchy, retired before the in- 
vaders, to the fuburbs of Milan, where he was inverted by the Swifs, who expected to re- 
ceive fuccours- from the pope and the Venetians ; but being difappointed in their expecta- 
tions, and Gallon's army daily receiving fome acceffion of ftrength, they retired, with pre- 
cipitation, into their own country ; while Gafton profited by their abfence to put the du- 
chy in a proper ftate of defence. 

On the twentieth of Oftober, 1511, according to Mezerai 16 , Julius concluded a league 
with the Venetians, and the king of Arragon, againft France ; the avowed object of which 
was, to reftore harmony to the church, to annihilate the council of Pifa, to recover the 
territories of the church, and to expel from Italy all who Qiould oppofe fuch falutary mea- 
fures. It was agreed that Ferdinand fhould fupply twelve hundred lances, one thoufand 
lighuhorfe, and ten thoufand infantry ; the Venetians, eight hundred lances, one thoufand 
light-horfe, and eight thoufand foot ; and the pope, four hundred men at arms, five hun- 
dred light-horfe, and fix thoufand infantry: Julius and the Venetians engaged to advance 
twenty thoufand ducats for the fupport of the Spanilh troops; the fleet was to confift of 
twelve Spanifh and fourteen Venetian gallies. Don Ramondo di Caidona, viceroy of Nap- 
pies, was appointed to command the army of this league, which was dignified with the ap- 
pellation of Holy. Some efforts were made to induce Henry the Eighth and Maximilian 

i« Hiftoire de France, torn. vii. p.. 201. But Guicciardini fays it was figned at Rome on the fourth of October,, 
and pubWhed at Venice on the twentieth. Tom. ii. lib. x. p.402, note a. 
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to join the confederacy ; but thofe monarchs rejected, for the prefent, the felicitations of 
the pope, though they already evinced a difpofuion hoftile to Lewis. 

A. D. 1512.] The army of the Holy League entered Romagna in the month of No- 
vember, and after reducing all the places belonging to the duke of Ferrara, beyond the- 
Po, laid fuge to Baftia. The governor fignalized his courage in defence of the town, but 
he was unfortunately killed in the breach with a great part of his garrifon ; and the Spa- 
niards, in revenge for the lofs they had fuftained in the attack, put the reft to the fword, 
together with numbers of the inhabitants. The duke of Ferrara did not give them time 
to repair the fortification, but attacking the Spaniards on every fide, he obtained a com- 
plete victory, and recovered Baflia the fame day on which it was taken. This check, 
however, did not prevent the Spaniards from laying fiege to Bologna, to the afliftance of 
which Gafton had already detached two thoufand Germans and two hundred Gendarmes, 
under the command of Odet de Foix, lord of Lautrec, a young warrior of twenty; Yves 
d'Alegre, and fome other experienced captains; but this fuccour was infufheient for the 
defence of the city, which muft inevitably have fallen into the hands of the enemy, if a 
difference of opinion among the Spanilh generals had not occafioned a confiderable lofs 
of time. Peter Navarre, the fecond in command, promifed to take the town by fpring- 
ingaminc; and while he was making the neceflary preparations, the befieged received 
a frefh reinforcement, and adopted a refolution to defend themfelves to the laft extremi- 
ty; the failure of the mine only tended to encreafe the courage of the garrifon. Gafton 
profited by thefe delays, and collecting his troops, marched to Bologna, and entered the 
city, under cover of a prodigious fall of fnow, unperceived by the aflailants, who inftantly 
retired from before the place. 

The Venetians, meanwhile, had obtained pofTeffion of Brefcia, through the treachery of 
count Lewis Avogaro, who refided in that city. Gallon no fooner received the news of 
this event than he determined to recover the place ; he accordingly left a garrifon in Bo- 
logna, fent fuccours to Ferrara, and, after marching forty leagues in the depth of winter, 
arrived, in the night of the fourteenth of February, before the town of Brefcia Bayard 
and Teligni, who had preceded the army, attacked and defeated a body of Venetians, and 
made a great number of prifoners ; an abbey, near one of the gates of the city, was in- 
verted by d'Alcgrc, who forced an entrance, and put the troops ftationed to defend it to the 
fword. 

The day after his arrival, Gafton, and his army, entered the citadel, which ftill held out 
for the French. A council of war being called, a general aflault was determined on ; Go- 
net, governor of the citadel, marched at the head of the Gafcons ; and Bayard followed 
on foot, with his men at arms. The conteft was long and bloody ; but tht fuperior cou- 
rage and dilcipline of the French.'at length prevailed, and the Venetians were every where 
routed: d'Alegre being ftationed at the gate of Saint John, the only gate that was open, 

to 
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to intercept them in their flight, a dreadful carnage enfued; Mezerai' 7 fays they loft eight 
thoufand men ; other writers have encreafed this number to twelve thoufand, but Guicciar- 
dinr 18 , who lived at the time, reduces their lofs to eight hundred; according to his ac- 
count, indeed, all the Venetian forces then in Brefcia did not amount to twelve thoufand 
men. The town was pillaged and facked ; one houfe only efcaped, through the generofity 
of Bayard, who had been conveyed thither, after receiving a dangerous wound, and who 
repaid the hofpitality of its inhabitants, by the prefervation of their lives and property. 
Federigo Contareno, the Venetian provveditore, was killed ; Andrew Gritti, and Antonio 
Guiftiniano, two of their generals, with feveral other noblemen, were taken pnfoners. 
The count d'Avogaro and Ins fon, who had betrayed the town into the hands of the Vene- 
tians, were beheaded. The pillage of Brefcia, then the moft opulent city in Lonibardy, 
proved the ruin of the army : the troops, enriched with the booty they had acquired, de- 
ferted in crowds, and none but raw recruits remained, whofe zeal was infufficient to fupply 
their want of experience. 

At this period, Gafton received orders from the king to hazard a decifive aflion, fince the 
fituation of his affairs rendered it abfolutely neceffary to bring the war to a fpeedy conclu- 
fion. The emperor's conduct gave reafon to apprehend that he would foon be induced 
to yield to the folicitalions of the fovereign pontiff ; the king of England evinced a fimilar 
difpofition ; all hopes of an accommodation with the Swifs were at an end ; and the Flo- 
rentines themfelves feemed inclined to favour the pope, who had lately revoked the fen- 
tence of excommunication he had palled on them, and had returned them thanks lor hav- 
ing compelled the fathers of the council to quit Pifa, and retire to Milan. 

In confequence of thefe orders, Gafton entered Romagna with an army compofed of 
eighteen thoufand foot, befides a numerous cavalry, but as Ferdinand had exprefsly or- 
dered his generals to avoid an aftion, he had confiderable difficulty in effecting his pur- 
jpofe. He took, in fight of the Spanifh army, the towns of Caftel di Solarolo, Cotignolo 
and Grannarolo ; and, at length, laid fiege to Ravenna. The Spaniards had pledged 
themfelves to Mark Anthony Colonna, who commanded the town, to march to his relief 
in cafe the French fhould attack him; they accordingly advanced to within two miles of 
Ravenna, where they fixed their camp ; ftill, however, refolved, if poffible, to avoid an 
action. Gafton, having in vain endeavoured to allure them into the plain, at leng'h came 
to a refolution of attacking their camp. On the eleventh of April, the French army 
paffed the river Ronco ; the van, commanded by the duke of Ferrara, was compofed of 
the German infantry, and feven hundred Gendarmes ; in the center were ftationed all 
the French infantry, with five thoufand Italians ; the rear confifted of fix hundred lances, 

'? Tom. vii. p. aoi. ,8 Torn. ii. lib.x. p. 445. 
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and was led by la Paliffe, and cardinal San Severino ; Yves d'Alegre commanded the corps- 
de-referve, which was compofed of four hundred lances. Gallon Rationed himfelf in no 
particular place, that he might be at liberty to repair wherever his prefence might be re- 
quired. The enemy, meanwhile, had ftrongly fortified their camp, and appeared deter- 
mined not to leave it, though the French artillery made confiderable havock among their 
troops. But Fabricio Colonna, enraged at feeing his cavalry deftroyed without fighting, 
difobeyed the orders of the viceroy, and advanced towards the French; the Spaniards 
being obliged to follow them, the aftion became general. Equal (kill and courage were 
long difplavedon either fide : Colonna, who had pierced the ranks of the French, was at- 
tacked in his turn, and with fuch refiftlefs impetuofity, that he was compelled to leave the 
field ; and the viceroy, Cordonna, foon became the companion of his flight. Navarre, who 
commanded the infantry, ftill kept his ground : twelve hundred of his men defeated a de- 
tachment of Gafcons, and endeavoured to throw themfelves into Ravenna ; but being at- 
tacked by a body of cavalry, under the baftard du Fay, they were compelled to give up 
this attempt, and join their leader, who defended himfelf, with extraordinary/ courage 
and prefence of mind, againlt the attacks of the whole French army : at length the Ger- 
mans, animated by the fpirit of revenge for the lofs of their leader, rufhed on the enemy 
with incredible fury ; one of them, a man of uncommon ftrength, cut his way through 
their ranks, and opened, at the expence of his life, a road for his comrades: the opportu- 
nity was eagerly feized, and fuccefsfully improved: Navarre being wounded in feveral 
places, was taken prifoner, and his troops, prefled on all fides, were foon difperfed with 
great (laughter. The viftory was complete, and among the prifoners, who were numerous, 
was the cardinal de Medicis, the pope's legate. 

In this celebrated battle, Gallon difplayed the qualities of a confummate and experienced 
leader : hitherto he had efcaped unhurt, but perceiving a body of Spaniards, who were 
retiring in good order, he imprudently rulhed forward to attack them, accompanied only 
by about twenty gentlemen. The confequence was fuch as might have been expefled; 
his coufin, Lautrec, was wounded at his fide ; Gallon's horfe was killed under him, and he 
himfelf, after having fought with the moft heroic courage, fell, pierced with fourteen 
wounds. In vain did Lautrec exclaim — " 'Tis Gallon, 'tis the brother of your queen, do 

not kill him." — The Spaniards, deaf to his cries, and bent on revenge, vented their co- 
wardly rage on the unarmed and delencelefs hero. 

Never was any commander more deeply regretted ; and never was any one more de- 
fending of regret : the mental endowments of Gallon correfponded to his perfonal accom- 
plifhments; and had his courage been tempered by prudence, he would have been as much 
admired as a general as he was efteemed as a man. His body was carried to his tent by his 
gentlemen, amidil the lamentations of the army, whofe grief for the lofs of their leader 
greatly exceeded their joy for the vi&ory they had gained. This Iafl imprudent attack 
proved fatal to Yves d'Alegre, his fon, the lord of Molard, and feveral other noblemen, 

who 
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who loft their lives in defending their commander. The French called on la Palifle t» 
place himfelf at their head, and conjured him to lead them, without delay to the attack 
of Ravenna. That city was taken by aflault, while the generals were engaged in a par- 
ley, through the fault of Jacquin Caumont, a German captain, whom la Palifle caufed 
to be immediately hanged ; but he was unable toreftrain the foldiers, who, under pretence 
of revenging the death of Gafton, committed the moft dreadful diforders. Calonoa 
fnrrendered the citadel, and Vitelli, having withdrawn the garrifon from Citta de Caftello, 
that town opened its gates to the French. 

The Romans now trembled within their walls ; the treacherous pontiff deemed his 
depofition inevitable; and had la Palifle continued his victorious progrefs, the total re- 
duction of Italy might have been effected with eafe ; but he did not dare to proceed until 
he had received orders from the king, Lewis, unable to profit by the fplendid victory 
he had obtained, was foon obliged to recal his forces from Italy to the defence of his own 
dominions. The troops, on their return to the Milanefe, paid the laft duties to the duke 
of Nemours, whofc body was depofitcd in the metropolitan church of Milan, where the 
marks of his victory ferved as trophies for his tomb ; but thefe honourable cmbellifh- 
ments were foon removed by the Spaniards, whofe malignant revenge led them to deftroy 
the tomb itfelf ; thus difturbingthe allies qf a hero, who, when alive, had made the boldeft 
of them tremble. 

Meanwhile, the cardinals, alarmed at the rapid progrefs of the French, and fliocked, 
we muft hope, at the vaft effufion of blood occafioned by thefe deftructive wars, on 
their knees conjured the pope to give peace to Europe : but the profligate pontiff de- 
lighted in blood, and cared not how many of his fellow-creatures were facrificed to the 
gratification of his ownboundlefs ambition. He feigned, however, a compliance with their 
wifhes, and once more impofed on the candour and confideration of Lewis, by talking 
of a peace which he had refolved not to. conclude. The cardinal de Medicis, though a 
prifoner, confirmed him in this refolution : having found means to ingratiate himfelf 
with the cardinals of the council of Pifa, he obtained permiffion to fend a meflenger to 
Rome, under pretext of arranging fome domeftic concerns, but in fact, to inform the pon- 
tiff of -the fituation to which the French were reduced. It was fuch, that their army 
appeared rather to have fuffered a defeat, than to have obtained a victory ; it was confir 
dcrably diminilhed by ficknefs and defertion ; all difcipline was deftroyed; and la Palifle 
enjoyed the title of general, without any portion of a general's authority. To com- 
plete their -misfortunes, the king's commiffary, to whom the tafk of recruiting the army 
■was entrufted, difmifled, from a fpirit of economy, all the recruits he had raifed ; and 
Maximilian, in confequence of a truce which he had concluded with the Venetians, fent 
orders to the Germans to quit the French camp without delay. 
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Thus la Palitfe was left alone to oppofe the Swifs, who had rujhed, like a torrent, into> 
the Milanefe. In vain did he write to the General of Normaudy (that was the title which 
the king's commiflary bore) to levy frefh recruits ; his letter, in which he expatiated on 
the dreadful fituation to which he was reduced, fell into the hands of the Swifs* whofe 
courage it ferved to inflame. They immediately joined the Venetians, the Grifons hav- 
ing granted them a free paffagc through their territories, under a pretence of being com- 
pelled thereto by ancient treaties. They experienced no greater difficulty in crofting the 
territories belonging to the emperor. The Italian princes, who had been £haken by the 
battle of Ravenna, obferving the wretched fituation of the French, either renewed their 
treaties with the pope, or remained in a ftate of inactivity. The objedt of the confede- 
rates was to recover from Lewis the duchy of Milan, which la Palifte was wholly una- 
ble to defend. Maximilian wifhed to fecure it for his grandfon, Ferdinand, who had 
been brought up in Spain ; and the king of Arragon wanted it for himfelf ; but the 
Swifs, the pope, and all the Italian princes, who equally feared both thofe powers, and) 
were defirous of giving the duchy to a prince who was dependent on themfelves, def- 
ined it for Maximilian Sforza, fon to Ludovico, a youngprince whofe talents and merit 
but ill-accorded with the graces of his perfon. Ludovico himfelf had juft expired at the 
caftle of Loches, at the very time, as fome hiftorians have aflerted, that the king, wifli- 
ing to oppofe him to the enemies of France, had come to a refolution to replace the du- 
cal crown upon bis head. 

Young Sforza, conducted by the Swifs and the confederates, was received, amidft the 
acclamations of the people, in all the towns in the Milanefe, which- la Paliffe was obliged 
to abandon - r while the rear of the French army was cut to pieces at the paffage of Te- 
fino. The revolution foon became general : Milan, Lodi, and feveral other towns, pre- 
ferved themfelves from pillage by the payment of confiderable fums, which were given 
to the Swifs. Bologna implored the clemency of Julius, who was, with difficulty, pre- 
▼ailed on to pardon the i«habitants; it is even pretended, that but for his death, which 
fortunately occurred foon after, that beautiful city would have been configned to de- 
ftrucYion. Florence again fubmitted to the authority of the Medici. The French had 
"evacuated the duchy of Milan, excepting fome few places, which fbon fur-rendered. Genoa 
once more revolted, revived the ancient form of government, and raifed James Fregofo 
to the dignity of doge. Maximilian Sforza was acknowledged as duke of Milan, and 
the Swifs ftill continued to ravage that beautiful country. The cardinal de Medicisef- 
caped from the French, and repaired to Rome ; while the cardinals of the council of Pifa, 
who had retired to Lyons, were condemned by the council of Lateran, opened by the pope 
on the fixteenth of November, when the interdict which had been impofedon the king- 
dom of France was renewed : Julius even wifhed to transfer the title of Moft Chriftian 
King from Lewis to Henry the Eighth, that is,, from one of the moft virtuous to one of 
the moft vicious monjrehs that ever exifted. The emperor Maximilian, ftrange as it may 
appear, actually afpired to the triple crown. There is a letter of his to his. daughter 

Margaret, 
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Margaret, ftill extant, dated the twenty-eighth of September, 1512 ; in which he tells 
her, that — " He is endeavouring to g;t himfelf appointed co-adjutor to Julius, in order 
" that he may afterward become pope ; and that it will be a glorious thing for her, aftet 
" having honoured him as a father and as emperor, to honour him as pope, and as a 
" faint." — Julius, doubtlefs, profited by this ftrange idea, to bind the emperor to his 
intereft. 

Lewis, meanwhile, after feeing all his Italian conquefts wrefted from him, found hit 
kingdom threatened by an invafion of the Englifli. Henry the Eighth had fent a herald 
to Paris, to exhort the king not to wage impious war againft the fovereign pontiff ; and 
when he returned without fuccefs, another was fent to demand the ancient patrimonial 
provinces of the Englifli crown, Anjou, Maine, Guienne, and Normandy : this meffage 
was underftood to be a declaration of war, and Lewis accordingly prepared for the con- 
ferences. Henry was advifed, by Ferdinand the Catholic, not to invade France by the 
way of Calais, where he himfelf (hould not have it in his power to affift him, but ex- 
horted him rather to fend forces to Fontarabia, whence he could eafily make a conqneft 
of Guienne, a province in which it was imagined, the Englifli had ftill fome adherents. 
Ferdinand promifed to aflift this conqueft by the junction of a Spanifh army ; and fo 
forward did he feem to promote the interefts of his fon-in-law, that he even fent veffels 
to England, in order to tranfport over the forces which Henry had levied for that pur- 
pofe. The marquis of Dorfet commanded this armament, which confifted of ten thou- 
fand men, moftly infantry. 

But the fecret purpofe of Ferdinand, in this affectation of concern for the interefts of 
the Englifh monarch, was to fecure for himfelf the kingdom of Navarre, the conqueft 
whereof he had long meditated ; and as John d'Albret, the fovereign, was connected by 
friendfhip and alliance with Lewis, the opportunity feemed favourable to the king of Ar- 
Tagon, while the Englifli forces were conjoined with his own, and while all adherents to 
the council of Pifa lay Under the fentence of excommunication, to put himfelf in pof- 
feflion of thefe dominions. No fooner, therefore, was Dorfet landed in Guipufcoa, than, 
the Spanifli monarch declared his readinefs to join him with his forces, to make, with 
united arms, an invafion of France, and to form the fiege of Bayonne, which opened the 
way into Guienne but he remarked to the Englifh general how dangerous it might 
prove to leave behind them the kingdom of Navarre, which, being in clofe alliance with 
France, could eafily give admittance to the enemy, and cut off all communication tc» 
tween Spain arid the combined armies. To provide againft fo dangerous an event, he 
Required that John d'Albret Jhould ftipulatc a neutrality in the prefent war ; and when 
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that prince cxprcfled his willingnefs to enter into any engagement for that purpofe, he 
alfo required, that fecurity fhould be given for the ftrict obfervancc of it; D'Albret 
having likewife agreed to this condition, Ferdinand demanded, that he fhould deliver in- 
to his hands fix of the mod confiderable places of his dominions, together with hi? 
eldeft fon, as a hoftage. Thefe were not terms to be propofed to a fovereign ; and as the 
monarch expected a refufal, he gave immediate orders to the duke of Alva, his general* 
to make an invafion on Navarre, and to reduce that kingdom. Alva foon made himfelfc 
matter of all the fmaller towns, and being ready to form the fiege-of- Rampeluna, .the ca- 
pital, he fummoned the marquis of Dorfet to join him with the EngHfli army, and con-» 
«ert together all their, operations-- 

Dorfet began to fufpect the infidibus defigns of Ferdinand, and having no orders to in^- 
vade the kingdom of Navarre, he refufed to take any part in the enterprize, and there? 
fore remained in his quarters at Fontarabia; But fo fubtle was the contrivanccof Ferdi-* 
nand, that, even while the Enghfh-army lay in that fituationj.it wasalmoft equally fer* 
viceable to his purpofe, as if it had acted in conjunction with his own. It kept th« 
French army in awe, and prevented it from- advancing to fuccour the kingdom of Na-t 
varre ; fo that Alva, having full leifure to conduct- the fiege, made himfelf matter of 
Pampeluna, and obliged John to feek for fhelter in France, whither his confort, queerv 
Catherine,, had retired before- him* That fpirited princefs, mortified at the lofs of her 
crown, could not refrain from exclaiming to her hufband — M Had I been John^ and.yott 

Catherine, we Jhould never have loft our kingdom" 

• The Spanifli general applied again to -Dorfet, and propofed to conduct, with united 
counfels, the operations-of the Holy League againft Lewis; but Dorfet, by thistime con-r 
vinced of Ferdinand's perfidy, infifted'on being fupplied 'with veflels to return to Eng- 
land ; and though, previous to his embarkation, an order- came from Henry, for, him to 
remain in Spain, the foldiers- were fo di'fcontented with the treatment they had expert 
•need, that they mutinied, and obliged their commanders. to fet.fail for, England*. 

The Englifh, acquired little honour from this ill -conducted enterprize, and an action 
at fea, which occurred foon after, produced nothing more decifive. An Englilh fleet of 
forty-five fail, under the command of Sir Thomas Knevet, was fent to infult the, coafts 
of Brittany ; after they had committed fome depredationsj they were met and attacked by 
« French fleet of thirty-nine fail, .under the conduct of Primauget. Primauget's fliip 
took fire, and that officer, finding his deftruction inevitable,, bore down upon the. veflel 
of the Englilh admiral, and, grappling with her* refolved to make her lhare his fata. 
Both fleets ftood fome time in fufpence, as fpectators of this dreadful engagement; and 
all men faw with horror the flames which confumed both veflels, and heard the cries of 
fury and defpair, which caine from the miferable combatants. At laft the French fhip 
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Blew up, and, at the fame time, deftroyed the Englifh l0 . The reft of the French fleet 
made their efcape into different harbours. 

Lewis, meanwhile, anxious to- enforce the reftoration of John d'Albrct, fen t an army 
into Navarre, under the command of the duke of Valois. John accompanied the duke, 
and, at his approach, many of the towns voluntarily rofe in his favour, while fome others 
were reduced by arms. But when the French formed the fiege of Pampeluna, they 
were oppofed by the whole force of Spain; and being deftitute of proviflon, and more- 
over unable to cope with fuch a powerful army, they raifed the fiege and returned to 
France : their retreat was followed by the total fubjecYion of Navarre to the power of 
Spain. During thefe tranfadbions, the king and. the duke of Ferrara had opened, by 
means of a monk, a private negotiation withthe prince of Tarento, who was ftilla pri- 
soner at the Spanifh Court, for the purpofe of placing him on the throne of his father ; and; 
his partizans only waited for his arrival at Naples to declare openly in his fayeur : Cupo- 
lo, a Neapolitan nobleman-, had; repaired to Spain, in order to accompany him on his< 
voyage* and every thing being prepared . for their departure, they were on the point of fet- 
ting out, when the plot was- detected ; in confequence of which Cupolo loft his life, and, 
the young- prince was committed toclofe cuftody, in. the fortrefs of Xa/iva. 

Ferdinand; anxious-to fecure his new conqueft, and interefted iy preventing, a farther 
extenfion of the Papalor Venetian.power in Italy,confented . to /truce with France for: 
one yeaiv. / 

/ 

A. Di 1513-} Lewis was, by this time, fully convinced 7 of the confequence of de- 
taching the Swifs from their alliance with the pope; la Tremoui He, therefore, for whom 
they had always evinced a marked predilection, was to 'Switzerland, in the capacity 
of ambaflador extraordinary ; but they refufed to hold any.commerce with him* Triulzi, 
who held a confiderable rank among this- mercenary people, alfo exerted his influence in 
favour of France; but he met with, no better fuccefe, and la Tremouille was obliged to 
return without fulfilling the object of his embafly. At the fame time the king received 
propofals for an accommodation from Maximilian and from the Venetians; between 
which he was at a lof& to chufe, for by declaring himfelf the ally of one, he would ne- 
ceflarily be confidered as an. enemy by the other; fince their interefts were totally oppo- 
fite, the emperor w.ifhing to eftablifh his power in Italy, and the Venetians being 
anxious to promote his. expulfion from that country. The pope, who had been reduced 
to the fame alternative, had abandoned the Venetians in favour of Maximilian* who had 
confented- to. renounce the council of Pifa,.and to acknowledge that of Lateran. The 
emperor propofed to. fign a. treaty with Lewis, on condition that the princefs Renee, the 
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king's youngefl daughter, fliould marry one of his grandfons, and be immediately fent 
to the Imperial court ; but the tender years and delicate conftitution of that princefs 
■exciting apprehcnfions for her life, in cafe ftie were married too foon, the queen oppofed 
her departure, and Maximilian immediately put a flop to all farther negociatioru 

The Venetians Mill continued to folicit the friendfliip of a prince, who having proved 
his ability to deftroy, might, they conceived, be able to reftore them to their prif- 
tine fplendour, or, at leaft, to prefcrve them from the dangerous encroachments of 
their powerful neighbours. The matter was debated in council, and more inconve- 
niences than advantages were deemed likely to fpring from the projected alliance ; but the 
influence of Triulzi, who was extremely anxious to promote it, prevailed; and Andrew 
Gritti, then a prifoner to Lewis, being xeleafed, received ample powers from the repub- 
lic of Venice, and appeared as their ambaflador at the court of France. Julius did not 
live to be informed of this treaty, which was concluded but a few days before his death: 
he died as he had lived, a frranger to the principles of chriftianity ; inftead of expreffing 
his remorfe for the numerous fins of his life, his laft moment* were only embittered by 
regret at not having lived to fulfil his projects of ambition, and to complete his fchemes 
of vengeance. What Guicciardini has faid of the cardinal San Severino may, with 
greater jufiice, be applied to Julius — "He was more difpofed to martial atchievements and 
** to feats of arms, than to acts of devotion and pious meditations." — As a man, he was 
treacherous, faithlefs, and vindictive ; as aminifrer of religion his conduct was ftill mor« 
deteftable ; and his memory muft ever be holden in abhorrence by all who are not 
inclined to think that fplendid talents afford an adequate compenfatiou for the abfence of 
every virtue. 

Julius died on the twenty-firft of February, 1513, and on the eleventh of March fol- 
lowing the cardinal de Medicis — who had been taken prifoner at the battle of Ravenna 
— was appointed to fucceed him in the Papal throne. The new pontiff, who aflumed 
the appellation of Leo the Tenth, profecuted with diligence and ability the plans of hia 
pfedeceflbr. The death of Julius produced but little alteration in the affairs of Italy; 
the Spaniards took poffeffion of Parma and Piacenra, which were evacuated by the 
troops of the church, and the people fwore allegiance to the duke of Milan. The 
duke of Ferrara recovered fome places which had been taken from him by the pope, 
but the Spaniards recovered the cities of Modena and Rcggio, which formed a pari 
of his territories. 

The king of England had obtained a fupply from the parliament for the profecution 
of the war with France, and the mod formidable preparations were now making for that 
purpofe. The dread of an invafion deterred Lewis from panxng into Italy as he had in- 
tended, and la Treinouille was appointed commander of the troops deftined for that ex- 
pedition, who were to be joined by the Venetians. On the appointed day, ihe army of 

the 
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the republic took the field under the conduct of Alviano, who haJ been relcafcd by the 
French. La Tremouille, on his arrival in Italy, recovered in one-and-twenty days, the 
whole duchy of Milan, except the towns of Como and Novara. Sfoiz.i had retired to 
Novara, where he was invefted by the French; but on the news that ten thoufand Swifs, 
followed by a fecond army of five thoufand, were advancing to the relief of the place, 
which it was found impoffible to take by affault; the breach not being yet practicable, 
la Tremouille determined to fufpend the operations of the fiege, and march to attack the 
Swifs before their two armies fhould have effected a junction. Triulzi received orders 
to proceed, without flopping, as far as Trecario ; but under pretence that his troops were 
fatigued, he pitched his camp on the road in a marfhy place, where the different corps of 
of the army were fo divided that it was impofTiblc for them, in cafe of attack, to afford 
timely affiftance to each other. La Tremouille, on his arrival with the rear of the 
army, immediately reproached Triulzi with the fault he had committed, which he 
would fain have repaired by continuing his march, but it was too late, and he was com- 
pelled to pafs the night on the fpot. The next morning (June the fixth) before day- 
break he was attacked by the Swifs, whofe forces were fuperior to his own, as a part of 
his troops were ft ill in Savoy : la Tremouille drew up his army in order of battle, 
while his artillery made confiderable havock among the enemy ; but, after an obftinate 
refiftance, the French and Lanfquenets were routed, and feven thoufand of them left 
dead on the field. La Tremouille, who was wounded in the action, effected his retreat 
with the remainder of his troops to Vercelli, whence he proceeded to Sufa. The French 
toft on this occalion feven-and-twenty pieces of cannon. 

The Milanefe now again fubmitted to the domination of Sforza, and the Swifs exact- 
ed heavy contributions from all the towns which had opened their gates to the French. 
Genoa, which had likewife been reduced by la Tremouille, was retaken by the Spaniards, 
who reftored Octavian Fregofo to the dignity of Doge. The Venetian general, Alvi- 
ano, who had entered the duchy of Milan, retired with precipitation, reduced Lignano, 
and made an ineffectual attempt on Verona. Leo having joined the Spaniards, their 
united forces committed dreadful depredations on the Venetian territories, which in- 
duced Alviano to rilk an action near Vicenza, in which he fuftained a total defeat. 

Lewis was wholly unable to afford his allies that effectual relief wh v h their diftreffed 
fituation feemed to require; his own dominions were threatened with attacks on every 
fide, and his troops barely fuflicient to defend his kingdom againft the numerous ene- 
mies with which it was furrounded. Picardy and Burgundy were expofed to imminent dan- 
ger, but the mifconduct of the Englifh faved the one, and the prudence of la Tremouille 
prcferved the other. 

Five-and-twenty thoufand Swifs made an irruption into Franche-Comte, where 
they were joined by a body of Lnperialifts, and after laying wafte the country, 

they 
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they laid ficge to Dijon. That place was not in a ftate of defence ; yet la Tremou- 
ille, who was governor of Burgundy, threw himfelf into it, with the refolution to 
hold out to the laft extremity; and when the town fhould be no longer tenable, to repair 
to'fome other, fo as to prevent the enemy from penetrating to the capital. The magif- 
trates and people of Dijon where in the greateft confternation ; the Gendarmes had en- 
tered the city, and were diftributed in different parts, with orders to encourage the citi- 
zens ; the infantry were pofted on the ramparts, the cannon pointed, and the gates 
blocked up except two — that which led to Paris, left open for the convenience of re- 
ceiving fuccours, and facilitating a retreat, in cafe of neceflity ; and that which faced the 
enemy's camp. The governor fent an officer to the king to demand fuccours, while 
Moufli had orders — which he could not execute — to open a negociation with the Swifs. 
The people, in alarm, followed the magiftrates to the palace, whither la Tremouille had 
fummoned them to attend : he there reproached them with their want of fpirit : " If we 
" cannot conquer" — faid he — " we can at leaft hold out till the arrival of fuccours, 
M which are not far off. Obferve our preparations; look on that formidable train of ar- 
" tillery; the very fight of it has already ftricken the Swifs with terror; what, then, 
** will be the cafe, when it fliall begin to play upon them?" But the eloquence of la Tre- 
mouille was infufficient to revive the drooping fpirits of the inhabitants ; that the arrival 
of fuccours could alone effect, and the king was unable to fend any : he apprized la Tre- 
mouille of his inability, and told him, that being attacked on all fides, he was under the 
neceflity of entrufting folely to his prudence for the defence of Burgundy. The letter 
which conveyed thefe difmal tidings was kept fecret by la Tremouille, who immediately 
took his refolution, and repaired to the enemy's camp, where, without betraying any 
fymptomsof fear, or affuming a milplaced confidence, he offered them peace. »• On two 
u conditions''' — replied the Swifs — we will accept it ; — Afoney for our/elves, and Burgundy 
"for the emperor.'" This propofal was. rejected with difdain by la Tremouille, who ha- 
rangued the Swifs with fo much energy, that thofe who had at firft been moft violent againft 
him, now liftened to him with patience ; meanwhile his fecret partifans exerted their in- 
fluence; and the Swifs, by degrees, began to relax: he feized, with judicious eagernefs, 
the favourable moment, and inftantaneoufly concluded a treaty, by which he engaged to 
•pay them fix hundred thoufand crowns, part of which was immediately advanced ; and 
for the payment of the remainder he gave them his nephew and fome other perfons as 
hoftages : he affurcd the Swifs that the king fhould be reconciled to them, fhould re- 
nounce the council of Pifa, and cede to them feveral places in the Milanefe. The in- 
habitants of Dijon were tranfported with joy at the news of this treaty : they chearfully 
contributed to fupply a part of the promifcd fum, and the Swifs immediately returned to 
their own country. In figningthe treaty la Tremouille had rendered a fignal ferviceto 
the flate; but the king, not having authorifed him to take fuch a flep, thought himfelf 
juftified in refufing to ratify the terms. The Swifs threatened to revenge themfelves on 
the hoftages they had received, but were at length prevailed on, by the payment of a 
•onfiderable fuin, by way of ranfom, to rcflore them. 

While 
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While the Swifs were in Burgundy, Henry, king of England, had landed at Calais, 
with an army of fifty thoufand men : he was foon after joined hy Maximilian, with 
fome German and Flemifh foldiers, who were ufeful in giving an example of difcipline 
to Henry's new- levied forces. Obferving the difpofition of the Englifh monarch to he 
more bent on glory than on intereft, the emperor enlifted himfelf in his fervice, wore 
the crofs of St. George, and received pay, a hundred crowns a day, as one of his fubjects 
and captains. But while, he exhibited this extraordinary fpcclacle of an emper ir of 
Germany ferving under a king of England, he was treated with the higheft refpeel; by 
Henry, and really directed all the operations of the Englifh army. 

Before the arrival of Henry and Maximilian in the Englifh camp, the earl of Shrewf- 
bury and lord Herbert, who had landed firft with the vanguard of the army, had formed 
the fiege of Teroiiane, a town fituated on the frontiers of Picardy. Teligny and Cre- 
qui, who commanded in the town, made a ftout refinance, but at the expiration of a 
month, finding themfelves without provifions, they apprized the king of their fituation, 
who fent orders to de Piennes, governor of the province, to throw relief into the place. 
Fontrailles appeared at the head of eight hundred horiemen, each of whom carried a 
fack of gunpowder and two quarters of bacon behind him. With this fmall force he 
made an unexpected irruption into the Englifh camp, and, funnounting all refinance, 
advanced to the fofTee of the town, where each horfeman threw down his burden. They 
immmediately returned on a gallop, and were fo fortunate as again to break through the 
Englifh, and to fuffer little or no lofs in this dangerous attempt. But the French caval- 
ry, who had advanced to fupport this detachment, in cafe of neceflity, having thrown 
afide their helmets and cuiralTes, on account of the extreme heat, and moving carelefsly 
on without order or regularity, were fuddenly attacked by the Englifh, on the eighteenth 
of Auguft, when fo far from defending themfelves with their ufual courage, they imme- 
diately took to flight, and were purfued by the enemy. The duke of Longueville, Buffi 
d'Amboife, Clermont, Imbercourt, and feveral other officers, were taken prifoners: Bayard 
was among the number, but the manner in which he was taken deferves to be noticed. 
Being abandoned by his men, and left almoft alone, he perceived an Englifh man at 
arms, who tired with purfuing the fugitives, was refting himfelf at the foot of a tree ; 
Bayard rode up to him, and putting his fword to his breaft, told him to furrender him- 
felf or he was a dead man. The foldier, who was unarmed complied with the demand, 
when Bayard, refigning his own fword to him, faid "And I, too, am your prifoner, on 
44 condition that you will reflore me my fword, in cafe we are attacked on the road." 
Bayard was then conducted to the enemy's camp, where he was received with great dif- 
tinction by the emperor and the king of England. Henry would fain have engaged him 
to enter his fervice, but Bayard, faithful to his fovereign, rejected his folicitations. A 
few days after the battle, Bayard exprefled a wifh to return to the French camp, pre- 
tending that he was no prifoner ; the matter was referred to the emperor, who declared 
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him free to return, but exacted a promife that Bayard fhould not bear arms againft him 
for fix weeks. 

Meanwhile the defeat or rather rout, of the French troops in the late action, which is 
fometimes called the battle of Guinegatte, from the place where it was fought, but more 
commonly The Battle of Spurs, becaufe the French, on that day, made more ufe of their 
fpurs than their fvvords, had occafioned the greateft confternation in the capital, whither 
it was expedted the Englifh would immediately march, fince there was nothing on the 
road to impede the progrefs of their troops. But Lewis heard, with great pleafure, that 
inftead of pufhing their victory, they had returned to the fiege of Teroiiane. The 
governors were obliged, foon after, to furrender, and Henry found his acquifition of fo 
little moment, though gained at the expence of fome blood, and much valuable time, 
that he immediately demolimed the fortifications, in direct violation of the terms of 
capitulation * s . 

The Englifh were again at liberty to avail themfelves of the favourable opportunity 
their arms had procured for effectually crufhing the power of France. But the meafures 
of Henry fhewed equal ignorance in the art of war with that which the Swifs had re- 
cently betrayed in negotiation. Maximilian, defnous^of freeing his grandfon from a 
troublefome neighbour, advifed the king of England to lay fiege to Toumay; and Henry, 
not confider'mg that fuch an acquifition would nowife advance his conqucfts in France, was 
fo imprudent as to follow this interefted council. The city of Tournay, by its ancient 
charters, being exempted from the burden of a garrifon, the burghers, againft the re- 
monftrance of their fovercign, ftrenuoufly infilled on maintaining this dangerous privi- 
lege ; and they engaged, by themfelves, to make a vigorous defenc^ 3gainft the enemy 
They found themfelves, however, inadequate to the talk, and, after a few days fiege, the 
place was furrendered to the Englifh 13 . The bifliop of Tournay was lately dead, and 
as a new bifhop was already elected by the chapter, but not inftalled in his office, the 
king of England beftowed the adminiftration of the fee on his favourite, the celebrated 
cardinal Wolfey. Hearing of the retreat of the Swifs from Burgundy, and obferving 
fhe feafon to be far advanced, Henry thought proper to return to England ; and he carried 
the greater part of his army with him. 

Lewis was thus unexpectedly delivered from a danger as formidable as any that had ever 
threatened the French monarchy ; he was however, tired of the war; and the queen in- 
ccffantly repeating to him that he could never expeft to fee it brought to a conclufion fo 
long as he continued at variance with the fovereign pontiff, Lewis, at length, yielded 
to her importunate folick.ttions, and fuffered her to make overtures to Leo, which were 
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favourably received by that pontiff, who did not wifh to promote the ruin of France, 
but only to prevent her monarch from obtaining the duchy of Milan. An accommoda- 
tion was accordingly effected between Lewis and the pope, the former having previoufly 
renounced the council of Pifa, and acknowledged that of Lateran, in confequence 
whereof the king and kingdom were abfolved from all the cenfures which had been pro- 
nounced againft them. 

A. D. 1514.] The queen did not live to reap the fruits of this accommodation, 
which fhe regarded as her own work ; fhe expired at Blois, on the ninth of February, 
1514, regretted by the nation, and deeply lamented by the king, by whom fhe was ten- 
derly beloved. The averfion of Anne from the countefs of Angouleme, had made her 
conceive a diflike to the young duke of Valois, the confummation of whofe marriage 
with her daughter Claude had, on that account, been hitherto prevented ; but foon 
after her death, on the fourteenth of May, 15 14, the nupitals were celebrated at Saint 
Germain -en-Laye. 

The Swifs, enraged with the king for his refufal to ratify the treaty they had conclud- 
ed with la Tremouille, now meditated a frefh invafion of Burgundy, and were bufilv em- 
ployed in raifing troops for that purpofe; but the pope, fearful that Lewis might be un- 
able to fuftain a fecond campaign againft fuch a powerful confederacy, undertook to ap- 
peafe the Swifs, and an accommodation might have been effected, had Lewis pofTeffed lefs 
candour and fincerity ; but it was a peculiar misfortune attending this prince, that his 
virtues generally proved prejudicial to his interefts. The pope required, as a previous 
condition, the abfolute renunciation of the duchy of Milan ; but Lewis allured him 
it was impomble to comply with his demand, fince that duchy had been united to the: 
domain of the crown. In vain did his minifters endeavour to perfuade him that the 
very reafon he had urged as an objection, ought to operate with him as the ftrongfl in- 
ducement, fince the renunciation required, being contrary to the laws of the realm, could 
not poffibly be deemed binding, and he would, therefore, be juftified in enforcing his claims 
on the firfl favourable opportunity. This equivocation had no effect on the generous mo- 
narch, who peremptorily refufed to fwear to the execution of a treaty which he had no 
intention of fulfilling: his noble candour put a flop to the negociation, and once more 
rendered the pope his enemy. 

The truce with Spain, however, was prolonged for a year, and the emperor, hoping to 
obtain the princefs Renee for his grandfon Charles, and by that means to fecure the 
duchy of Milan, became lefs attached to the interefts of England. Henry received with 
indignation the intelligence of the perfidy of his allies: the archduke Charles had, dur- 
ing the life-time of Henry the Seventh, been affianced to Mary, younger fifter to the 
prefent king of England; and as the prince now approached the age of puberty, that 
monarch had expected the immediate completion of the marriage, and the honourable fer- 
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tlcmcnt of a filler for whom he entertained a tender affection. The treachery of Maxi- 
milian, therefore, enraged him to the higheft degree; and as his refentment againft Fer- 
dinand was equally ftrong, the duke of Longueville, who was ftill detained a prifoner in 
England, was encouraged to avail himfelf of his favourable difpofition, and to propofe a 
peace, which he knew to be paffionately defired by his mafter. This nobleman repre- 
sented to Henry, that Anne, queen of France, being lately dead, an opportunity wcs. 
thereby afforded for an affinity which might tend to the advantage of both kingdoms, and 
which would ferve to terminate honourably all the differences between them : that fhe 
had left Lewis no male children ; and as he had ever entertained a ftrong defire of having 
heirs to the crown, no man iagc fecmed more fuitable to him than that with theprincefs of 
England, whofe youth and beauty afforded the moft flattering hopes in that particular : 
that though the marriage of a princefs of fixteen with a king of fifry-three might feem 
unfuitable, yet the other advantages attending the alliance were more than a fufficient 
compenfation for this inequality: and that Henry, in loofening his connections with 
Spain, from which he had never reaped any advantage, would contract a clofe affinity 
with Lewis, a prince, who, through his whole life, had invariably been guided by tht 
principles of honour and probity * 4 . 

As Henry feemed to Iiflen with pleafure to thefe infinuations, Longueville informed 
his mailer of the probability, which he difcovered, of bringing the matter to a happy 
conclufion ; Lewis, who ftill grieved for the lofs of Anne, his late queen, had no incli- 
nation to marry again ; but the account he received of the charms of Mary, joined to 
his defire of promoting the happinefs of his people, by the reftoration of peace, were mo- 
tives too ftrong to be refilled, and he accordingly gave Longueville full powers for nego- 
tiating the treaty. The articles were eafily adjufted between the monarchs. Lewis 
agreed that Tournay fhould remain in the hands of the Englifh j that Henry fhould re- 
ceive payment of fix hundred thoufand crowns Is , as well for arrears of the penfion pro- 
mifed by the treaties of Pcquigny and Eftampes, as to rcimburfe him for the expences of 
the war ; and that the princefs Mary fhould bring four hundred thoufand crowns as her 
portion, and enjoy as large a jointure as any queen of France, even the laft, who was 
heirefs of Brittany. The two princes alfo agreed on the fuccours with which they fhould 
mutually fupply each other, in cafe either of them were attacked by an enemy iS . In 
confequence of this treaty, Mary was fent over to France with a fplendid retinue, and 
Lewis met her at Abbeville, where the nuptials were celebrated on the tenth of Octo- 
ber, 1514. 

A. D. 1515.] This marriage diffufed an univerfal joy throughout the kingdom, and 
the court became a fcene of feftivity and pleafure. Lewis was enchanted with the beau- 
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ty, grace, and numerous accomplifliments of his youthful confort, for whofe gratification 
he totally changed his manner of living; but, unfortunately, his excefs of affection proved 
prejudicial to his health ; by ftimulating a difpofition naturally amorous, it led him to in- 
dulge too freely in thofe enjoyments which are ill- fuited to the autumn of life. He had 
been frequently heard to repeat, that — " Love is the king of young, but the tyrant of 
" old men and he was condemned to experience the truth of that maxim. His con- 
flitution, already fhaken, received an additional lhock, from a fit of the gout and a flow 
fever ; yet ftill he continued his preparations for an invafion of Italy; the troops had al- 
ready advanced to the frontiers, and only waited the return of fpring to pafs the moun- 
tains. The Venetians, having rejected the folicitations of the pope, to conclude a treaty 
with the emperor, had confiderably augmented their forces, and were refolved to fecond 
the operations of Lewis. On the other hand, the Swifs had undertaken to guard the Alps, 
and threatened to exterminate the French. But the execution of thefe projects were, 
for a time, fufpended, by the death of the beft of kings, who, in addition to his other dis- 
orders, was feized with a dyfentery, at the palace of the Toumelles, in Paris, which 
brought him to the grave, on the firft of January, 1515, in the feventeenth year of his 
reign, and the fifty-fourth of his age. 

The fuperior integrity of Lewis, in an age when mod of the European princes were 
actuated by a fpirit of perfidy, and made intereft the grand objedr. of their purfuits, and 
the fole rule of their conduct, merits the higheft commendations which the pen of the 
hiftorian can beftow. A profefled enemy to falfhood and equivocation, he puniflied with 
feverity every deviation from truth. Frank, open, candid, affable, and gay, he conci- 
liated the affections of all who knew him, while his attention to the welfare and felicity 
of his fubje£ts, procured him the honourable appellation of the Father of his People. As 
a politician, indeed, his abilities maybe called in queftion; though the failure of his 
fchemes may, in general, be afcribed to the excellence of his principles; and the mo- 
narch who becomes a dupe to his virtues cannot fail to fecure the efteem of pofterity, 
while the prince who is indebted for his fuccefs to his vices, muff be holden in perpetual 
abhorrence. His inconfiderate expeditions to Italy are certainly obnoxious to cenfure, 
for though his claims to the duchy of Milan were incontrovertible, the conqueft of Na- 
ples was rather influenced by ambition than juftice, and occafioned a vaft effufion of 
blood. But how far this one error fhould be allowed to counterbalance the numerous 
virtues of Lewis, we mud leave to the reader to decide. 

Lewis the Twelfth had, by his confort, Anne of Brittany, widow to Charles the 
Eighth, two fons, who died in their infancy, and two daughters, Claude married to Fran- 
cis the Firft, and Renee, who efpoufed the duke of Ferrara. 

Francis had been greatly ftricken with the charms of the Englilh princefs Mary, wife 
to Lewis ; and, even during his predeceflbr's life-time, had paid her fuch aftiduous court, 

as 
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.as made fome of his friends apprehend that he had a defign upon her perfon. On the 
death of Lewis, his attention was redoubled ; but being warned, that, by yielding to this 
propenfity, he might probably provide a mafter for himfclf, he furfered the fear of lofing 
a crown to fubdue his rifing paffion ; and he even watched the young dowager with a. 
very careful eye, during the firft months of her widowhood. Charles Brandon, duke of 
Suffolk, was, at that time, at the court of France, the moft comely perfonage of his time, 
and the moft expert in all the fafhionable exercifes of the age. He was the Englifh mo- 
narch's principal favourite, and Henry had even once intended to give him his fifter in 
marriage, and had encouraged a mutual paffion between the youthful pair. The queen 
now afked Suffolk whether he had the courage, without farther reflection, to efpoufeher? 
and fhe told him that her brother would more eafily be induced to forgive him for not 
alking his confent, than for acting contrary to his orders. Suffolk had too much fpirit 
to decline fuch an inviting offer ; and their nuptials were fecretly celebrated at Paris. 
Francis, who was pleafed with this marriage, as it prevented Henry from forming any ad- 
vantageous alliance by means of his fifter, interpofed his good offices in appeafing him ; 
and his interpofition being feconded by the Englifh minifter Wolfcy, Suffolk and his 
confort obtained permiffion to return to England. 
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FRANCIS THE FIRST. 



A. D. 1515O WITH Lewis the Twelfth expired the elder branch of the houfe 
of Orleans, and the fceptre of France was tranferred to that of Angouleme. Francis the 
Firft fucceeded his great-uncle Lewis, without oppoution or difficulty : the order of fuc- 
ceflion was firmly eftablifhed ; and this was the third time, fince the acceffion of the mo- 
narchs of the Capetian race, that the crown, in default of heirs male, had paffed to a 
collateral branch. The coronation of Francis was performed at Rheims, or* the twenty- 
fifth of January, amidft the acclamations of a people, whofe affections his external en- 
dowments, and popular manners, were well calculated to acquire. But the adulation he 
received had a fatal effetSt on his conduct, by inflating his pride, and flattering his am- 
bition. The firft a£l of authority he performed, proved the ftrength of his filial affec- 
tion — the county of Angouleme was, in favour of his mother, converted into a duchy ; 
the patent of the creation is dated the fourth of February, 1515. 

The office of grand-mafter of the king's houfhold was taken from la Paliffe — who was 
promoted to the dignity of a marefchal of France — and conferred on Gonffier Boifi, go- 
vernor to Francis ; and this nobleman, in conjunction with Florimond Robertet, was 
cntrufted with the chief management of affairs. Hitherto there had only been three 
marefchals of France, but Francis created a fourth, and afterward a fifth: the officers 
who were now honoured with this diftin&ion were Triulzi, Lautrec, d'Aubigny and la 
Paliffe. The office of conftable had lain dormant, ever fince the execution of the count 
of Saint Pol ; the jealous policy of Lewis the Eleventh had led that monarch to avoid 
the beftowal of unneceffary power on any of his iubje&s, and his fon Charles, as well 
as Lewis the Twelfth, had, in this inftance, followed his example. Francis, on the con- 
trary, 
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trary, haftened to revive it, and the duke of Bourbon was, accordingly, promoted to the 
dignity of Conftable. The feals were taken from Pouchet, biftiop of Paris, and en- 
trusted to Anthony Duprat, firft prcfident of the parliament of Paris, a man, whofe 
vices and perfecuting fpirit involved his country in confufion and difgrace. 

After regulating the internal adminiftration of his kingdom, Francis turned his at- 
tention to foreign affairs. His firft care was to renew the treaty of peace which his pre- 
deceffbr had concluded with Henry the Eighth. He received homage from the count of 
Naflau, in the name of his mafter, the archduke Charles, for the counties of Flanders, 
Artois, and Charolois; and he concluded a treaty with that prince, the terms of which 
it is needlefs to fpecify, as the treaty itfelf was annulled by another which was ligned 
between Charles and Francis, the following year. 

During thefe tranfadYions an attempt was made tc procure a renewal and prolongation 
of the truce with Spain, but this Ferdinand refufed, unlefs Italy and the Milanefe were 
included in the treaty ; and Francis having rejected with difdain a propofal which tended 
to thwart h' s favourite project, the king of Arragon entered into a league with the 
emperor Sforza and the Swifs, for the defence of the Milanefe: the Swifs engaged to 
make an irruption into Burgundy, and to fpread terror and devaluation throughout that 
fertile province. The pope, at firft, hefitated to join this formidable confederacy, but 
was at length, in the month of July, induced to accede to it. The Venetians, whofe 
fafety, in a great meafure, depended on the pretention of France, renewed with Francis 
the treaty they had figned with his predeceflor. The king, meanwhile, continued to 
make the moft formidable preparations, amufed the pope by negotiations, which Leo 
thought neceflary for the concealment of his defigns, fecured the Genoefe in his intereft, 
and engaged Oclavian Fregofa to quit the title of doge for that of governor for the king. 
Every thing being ready for his expedition, the king left Lyons on the fifteenth of Au- 
guft, after he had appointed his mother, Louifa of Savoy, regent of the kingdom during 
his abfence. The character of this princefs had a considerable influence on the various 
tranfa&ions which occurred during the reign of her fon. In perfon eminently beauti- 
ful, the hand of time had fcarcely been able to diminifli the fplendour of her charms ; 
while the gifts of nature had been carefully improved and embellifhed by the acquifi- 
tions of art. Born with ftrong talents, and a mind active, courageous, penetrating, and 
decifive, fhe aimed at the acquifition of power, and braved, unappalled, the moft. furious 
ftorms of adverhty. But, unhappily for the nation, her virtues were greatly over-ba- 
lanced by her vices : her paffions were ftrong and impetuous, and to their gratification 
fhe facrificed all that a woman fhould hold dear in life: vain, avaricious, intriguing, 
and jealous, implacable in her refentments, impatient of controul, and infatiate in her 
avarice, fhe thwarted the heft-concerted projects of her fon, and occafioned the greateft 
diftrefs to the nation. 

In 
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In order to fupply the neceffary funds for his Italian expedition, Francis had recourfe 
to meafures the moft arbitrary and impolitic. It was on this occafion that the offices 
of the crown were firft expofed to fale, at the mitigation of the chancellor Duprat l ; a 
dangerous innovation, which wasflrongly oppofed by the parliament, who refufed to re- 
gifter it without the ufual claufe, in all cafes where their own judgment was compelled to 
yield to the plenitude of the regal power, that it was entered in the regifters, by the ex- 
prcfs command of the king *. 

The army deftined for this enterprize was formidable from its numbers, and fplendid 
from the rank of its officers and commanders. Befides a great number of nobility, the 
king was attended by feven princes of the blood-royal. In vain did the kings of England 
and Spain endeavour, by threats and remonftaances, to deter Francis from the execution 
of a project, which appeared to be attended with difficulties infurmountable. The Swifs, 
after laying wafte the duchy of Savoy, had fecured all the paflages of the Alps, to force 
which it would have been neceflary tofuftain an action at every defile, in which twenty 
men might impede the progrefs of an whole army. Triulzi received information, from 
a peafant, who inhabited the mountains, of a fecret path, which was left unguarded, be- 
caufe believed to be impracticable ; and having previoufly explored it, it was refolved to 
purfue it. It was neceflary to blow up feveral points of rocks which intercepted the paf- 
fage of the troops ; and Peter Navarre, who had entered the French fervice, becaufe the 
king of Spain had refufed to pay his ranfom when taken prifoner at the battle of Ra- 
venna, rendered eflential fervice to Francis on this occafion : both the army and the ar- 
tillery reached the oppofite fide of the Alps in fafety, and unperceived by the Swifs,' 

* Mezerai, torn. vii. p. 13?. 

* When the practice of verifying and legjjlering the royal edicts in the parliament of Paris became common, the 
parliament contended that this was necelfary in order to give them leg3l authority. It was eftablifhed as a fun- 
damental maxim in French jurifprudence, that no law could be publifhed in any other manner; that, without this 
formality, no edict or ordonnance could have any effedt ; that the people were not bound to obey it, and ought 
not to confider it as an edict or ordonnance, until it was verified in the fuprcme court, after free deliberation. 
"{Roche-flavin des Parlemeni de France, quarto, p. 191.) — The parliament, as we have already (hewn, had, with great 
fortitude and integrity, oppofed the will of their fovereigns,and, notwithftanding their repeated peremptory requifitionS 
and commands, had refufed to verify and publifh fuch edicts as it conceived to be oppreflive to the people, or fubvernve 
of the conftitution of the kingdom ; and many fimilar inftances of a ipirited oppofition to arbitrary meafures, will 
appear inthecourfe of this hiftory. But the power of the parliament to maintain and defend this privilege, bore 
no proportion to its importance, or the courage with which the members afferted it. When any monarch was de.-. 
tei mined that an edict mould be carried into execution, and found the parliamant inflexibly refolved not to verify 
or publifh it, he could eafily fupply this defeat by the plenitude of his regal power. Then, according to another 
.maxim of French law, the king himfelf being prefent, neither the parliament, nor any magiftrate whatever, could 
exercife any authority, or perform any function. Adeniente Principe, celfat magifhatus. Roche-flavin, ibid. p. 928, 
^29. Encyclopedic, torn. ix. Art. Lit de JujVce, p. 58 r. — Thus by an exertion of prerogative, which, though violent, 
feems to be conftitutional, and is juftified by innumerable precedents, all the efforts of parliament to liir.it and.con- 
troul the king's legiflative authority, were rendered ineffectual. Roititfoit. 
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whofe attemidn was culled to another quarter, by fome troop3 of horfe, ftationed purpofe- 
ly to amufe them r on mount Cenis. The French defcended the Alps into the marquifater 
ofSaluzzo, and Bayard furprized Profper Colonna, the general of the papal forces, who, 
ignorant of the approach of the French, was negligently encamped, with a thoufand ca- 
valry, at Villa-France, near the fource of the Po 3 . But two men of the whole detach- 
ment efcaped : the reft were all kilted or taken, and the booty is rep re feinted as immenfe. 

This fuccefsful beginning infpired the French troops witlvadditional courage; while 
the allies remained in a ftate of fufpence, and divifions and miflrult began to prevail among 
them. The viceroy of Naples had intercepted a letter from the pope to the king of* 
France, on the fvibjeft of a negociation ; and the inactivity of Lorenzo de Medecis con- 
firmed the fufpicions of the Spanifh general. The Swifs were the only enemies who. 
were actuated by hoftile zeal and violent refentment ; enraged at their failure in prevent- 
ing the French from paffing the Alps, they had retired into the duchy of Milan, with the- 
resolution to defend it to the laft extremity. The king, meanwhile, had joined his army 
in the plains of Ouieras; and the town of Novara immediately furrendered to his arms. 
The Swifs continued to retreat before him, as if anxious to avoid a battle ; owing to a dif- 
pute with the cardinal of Sion, who had arretted one of their chiefs, named Albert. The 
cardinal was obliged to releafe Albert, who took the road to B-erne with a part of his com- 
panions, while the reft of their troops lent a favourable ear to a propofal made by the duke 
of Savoy, in the king's name, to advance them feven hundred thoufand crowns, and to< 
give Maximilian Sforza an eflablifhment in France. The treaty appeared to be- on the 
point of conclufion, when the arrival of ten thoufand-of their countrymen, and the pow- 
erful exhortations of the cardinal of Sion, made the Swifs change their mind. Infpired 
by his eloquence, and inflamed by a kind of military enthufiafm, they furioufly marched 
forwards to attack the lines of the French, who were encamped at Marignano, about a 
league from Milan.. 

Hiflory fearce affords any example of a battle difputed' with greater obftinacy than that- 
/if Marignano. It began about four in the afternoon, of the thirteenth of September, and' 
tailed more than three hours after the night clofed; when laffitude and darknefs feparated' 
the combatants, without abating their animofity. The king, who pafled the night com- 
pletely armed, on the carriage of a cannon, was furprized to find himfelf; at dawn of day,, 
within a few paces of the enemv, who renewed the charge with renovated vigour. The- 
black bands, fo called from the colour of their ftandards, commanded by the duke of 
Guife, in the abfence ot his.uncle, the duke of Gueldres, who had given way the day be- 
fore, now retrieved their honour, by the moft fpirited and fuccefsful exertions.. The 

* Guiccinrdini, tern, iii. lib. xii. p. 1511 
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Swifs, repulfed on every fide, and perceiving Alviano approaching with a chofen body of 
Venetian cavalry, returned to Milan, without being purfued by the French. Difcouraged 
at the lofs they had fuftained, and unable to procure any money from Sforza, who had 
none to give them, they left him fifteen hundred of their men to defend the caftle of Mi. 
Ian, and haftened back to their own country. Francis remained mafter of the field, w'.uch 
was ftrewed with the bodies of ten thoufand Swifs, and from three to four thoufand of 
the French, among whom were many of the nobility : of this number were Francis dc 
Bourbon, duke of Chatelleraud, brother to the conftable ; the prince of Talmont, only 
fon to la Tremouille ; Bufly d'Amboife, nephew to the cardinal ; the count of Sancerre ; 
Imbercourt, and feveral other noblemen of diftin£iion. The duke of Guife was thrown 
from his horfe, and was indebted for his life to the courage and fidelity of his efquire, 
who facrificed his own to the prefervation of his mailer's. Francis himfclf, who difplayed 
the moll fignal intrepidity, on this memorable day, was expofed to the moft imminent dan- 
ger, his horfe was wounded, and his body was covered with contufions. 

The king would not fuffer the Swifs to be molefted in their retreat, but he could not pre- 
sent his foldiers from inhumanly committing to the flames two companies of the ene- 
my, who had taken refuge in a village, where they obftinately refufed to furrender. Al- 
viano, who did not arrive till the end of the aftion, anxious to fhare in the glory of the 
day, attacked the rear of the Swifs ; but the attempt proved unfuccefsful, and was attended 
with the lofs of many officers of note, among others, young Pitigliano, fon to the general 
of that name. Triulzi, who had been prefent at feventeen pitched battles, faid, that 
" that of Marignano was a combat of giants, and all the reft but mere children's play !"— 
The king rewarded the valour of the chevalier Bayard, by receiving the honour ot knight- 
hood from his hands. 

The terror which the battle of Marignano infpired, together with the departure of the 
Swifs, left Maximilian Sforza almoft deftitute of affiftance. Yet he fought to prolong the 
moments of his fovereignty by retiring into the caftle of Milan, while Francis took pof- 
feffion of the city; but that fortrefs was incapable of withftanding the ardour of the 
French, direcled by the duke of Bourbon. It was furrendered to that general, together 
with the city of Cremona ; but Sforza obtained, at leaft, honourable terms from the vi£lor; 
and a fafe retreat, with a penfion of thirty thoufand ducats, was affigned him in France. 
Deftitute of ambition, and of talents, he gladly retired from a fituation to which he was 
unequal, and, at laft, expired at Pans, after lingering fifteen years through a life of 
contempt. 

When the king made his entry into Milan, he exacted an oath of allegiance from the 
inhabitants, and eftablifhed a parliament, in imitation of his predecefTor, after which, he 
paffed a week in vifiting the different towns of the duchy.. At Vigevano, he received the con- 
gratulations of the Italian .princes, who, aflonilhed at the vi&ory of Marignano, rejoiced or 

R r t grieved 
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grieved at the event, according to their different intercfls. The viceroy of Naples haf- 
tened to lead back his troops to the defence of that kingdom ; the pope, fearful left Fran, 
cis might be tempted to purfue his conquells and proceed to Rome, made propofals of 
peace ; and the Venetians, as moft interelled in the event, were the firft to congratulate 
him on his fuccefs. At the fame time they demanded the fuccours ftipulated by treaty, 
which, being immediately granted, enabled them to retake feveral of their towns. 

Leo the Tenth, verfed in all the refinements of Italisn policy, abandoned with their for- 
tunes, the caufe of his allies. He courted an interview with Francis ; and that monarch 
fufTered himfelf to be conduaed, by the cardinals de Fiefco, and de Medicis, to the city of 
Bologna. The treaty was foon concluded ; Leo agreed to withdraw his troops from the 
cities of Parma and Piacenza ; in return for which conceffion, Francis confented to aban- 
don the duke di Urbino, an uncertain ally, and the declared enemy of the houfe of Me- 
dicis, in whofe favour he was defpoiled of his duchy : Had the king gone no farther, his 
policy would not have been prejudicial to the nation, but he was fo weak as to accede to 
the pope's propofal for the total abolition of the Pragmatic Sanction— an abolition 
deftruetive of the privileges of the Gallican church — for which he fubftituted the Concor- 
dat, whereby Leo ceded to Francis the right of appointing bifhops and abbots, throughout 
the French dominions ; and the king, in return, granted the pope the Annates, or firft 
fruits of thofe ecclefiaftical beneftes 4 . The parliament long refufed to regifter the Con- 
cordat, continued to regulate their decifions according to the Pragmatic Sanction, and con- 
firmed the oppofition of the univerfity. The clergy, too, called loudly for the convoca- 
tion of a national council ; but the authority of the king prevailed, and the parliament 
were, at length, obliged, much againft their will, to give the difgraceful compacl a place on 
their regifters, where it was inferted, on the twenty-fecond of March, 1518, with the 
iifual claufe of ilifapprobation. 

While the king thus fuffered himfelf to be duped by the artful' adulation of the pope, 
Jiis mini iters concluded a more honourable and more advantageous treaty with the Swifs;. 
by which they confented to acknowledge Francis for duke of Milan, count of Aft, and 
lord of Genoa; engaged to affift that monarch, and to defend his dominions, and to re- 
ftore all the places they held in the Milanefc, except Bellinzone. The king, on his part,, 
engaged to pay them fix hundred thoufand crowns, and the annual pen/ion which they re- 
ceived before their rupture with Lewis the Twelfth : but five cantons having refufed to fub- 
fcribe thefe conditions, the others ftipulated that they fhould never be obliged to bear arms^ 
againft their countrymen. 

Aftcphe had arranged his affairs in Italy, and given.orders for the defence of the Mi- 

4 Mezerai, torn, vii. p. 249. 
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lanefe, where the conftable was left with feven hundred mc'i at arms, and ten thoufand 
infantry, Francis quitted Bologna, on the fifteenth of December, and returned to Lyons, i 

A. D. 1516.] The victory of Marignano had infpired with terror the mind of Ferdi- 
nand of Arragon; the accommodation with the pope, and the treaty with the Swifs, which 
he had, in vain, exerted his utmoft efforts to prevent, had encreafed his alarm ; he trembled ^ 
for the throne of Naples, and, anxious to avert the danger with which he conceived himfelf 
to be threatened, he endeavoured to revive the ani'^ofityof the neighbouring powers, and 
once more to excite a formidable confederacy againft France ; but death put a flop to his 
plans. Ferdinand had long difcovered an exceffive folicitude to have children by his youth- 
ful confort, who had only given birth to one that died in its infancy: in order to procure a 
bleffmg, of which, from his advanced age, and the intemperance of his youth, he could have 
little profpeft, he had recourfe to his phyficians, and, by their prefcriptions, took one of 
thofe potions which are fuppofed to add vigour to the conftitution, though they more fre- 
quently prove fatal to it. This was its effeft on a frame fo feeble and exhaufted as that 
of Ferdinand; for though he furvived a violent diforder which it at firft occasioned, it • 
brought on fuch an habitual langour and dejection of mind, as rendered him averfe from 
any ferious attention for publick affairs, and fond of frivolous amufements, on which he 
had not before bellowed much time 5 . He died on the twenty-third day of Januarv,- 
1516. By his will he left the archduke Charles fole heir of all his dominions, and allot- 
ted to Ferdinand, brother to Charles, a fcanty penfion of fifty thoufand ducats ; the regen- 
cy of Caftile was commited to cardinal Ximenes, a prelate who poffeffed the fpirit and ta- 
lents of Thomas a Becket, without the vices of the Englifh primate; and the archbifhop 
of Saragoffa was appointed regent of Arragon. 

Meanwhile the French, who now only acted as auxiliaries to the Venetians in Italy,, 
formed the fiege of Brefcia, under the command of the marefchal Lautrec, whofe bro- 
ther, Triulzi, had been appointed general of the V enetian forces on the death of Alviano. 
The ganifon agreed to furrendei if not relieved within twenty days ; but the German 
general, Roquendolf, haftened to their affiftance, with a body of fix thoufand men, and 
was clofe followed by the whole Imperial army, led by Maximilian himfelf. On the em- 
peror's arrival Lautrec raifed the fiege, and retired with precipitation to Milan, where the 
alarm was fo great that Maximilian might eaiily have made himfelf mailer of the city; 
but, inftead of marching direftly to Milan, he amufed himfelf by laying wafte the coun- 
try between the Po and the Adda, and thereby gave time to the conltable to put himfelf in 
a ftate of defence. In the city of Milan there were thirteen thoufand Swifs, in the pay of 
France, but as they refufed to fight againft their countrymen, who were in the Impeiial' 

5 Zurita, Annales d'Aragon, torn. vi. p. 347. — Petri Martyris Anglerii Epifbla, 531. — Argenfola, Annales 
d'Aragon, lib. i. p. 4. — Robertfon's Reign of Charles V. voL ii. p. 27. 
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army, the conftable difmifTed them. Maximilian, who inverted Milan, was foon reduced 
to the fame dilemma; his Swifs troops demanded their pay, and the emperor having difTi- 
pated the money that was deftined for that purpofe, they mutinied, and returned to their 
own country. The Germans, too, difperfed, and the whole army evacuated Italy. Bref- 
cia was thenbefieged anew, and, at length, taken; and Lautrec, after an unfucoefsful at- 
tempt on Verona, retired to Villa-Franca, where be could eafily intercept any convoys 
deftined for the relief of that city. 

During thefe tranfa&ions Charles, anxious to take pofTe'flion of his Spanifh dominion.^ 
and defirous to fecure, during his abfence, the Netherlands from invafion, evinced a ftrong 
difpofition to maintain peace with France: the Flemings, too, who had long poflefled an 
extenfive commerce, which, during the league of Cambray, had grown to a great height 
upon the ruins of the Venetian trade, dreaded a rupture with that power ; and Chievres, 
the Flemifh minifter, fagacious to difcern the true intereft of his country, warmly adopted 
the fame fentiments, Francis, felicitous to fecure his late conquefts in Italy by a treaty, 
liftened with joy to the firft overtures of accommodation, Chievres himfelf conducted 
the negociation, in the name of Charles, while Boifi appeared as plenipotentiary for Francis. 
Each of them had prefided over the education of the fovereign whom he reprefented; 
they had both adopted the fame pacific fyftem ; and were equally perfuaded that the union 
of the two monarchs was the happieft event for themfelves, as well as for their kingdoms ; 
in fuch hands the negociation did not languifli. Soon after opening their conferences at 
Noyon, they concluded, on the fixteenth of Auguft, 1516*, a treaty of confederacy and 
mutual defence between the two monarchs, the chief articles of which were, that Francis 
fhould give in marriage to Charles his eldcll daughter, the princefs Louifa, an infant of a 
year old, and, as her dowry, mould make over to him all his claims and prctenfions upon 
the kingdom of Naples; that in confideration of Charles's being already in pofleflion 
of Naples, he mould, until the accomplifhment of the marriage, pay an hundred 
thoufand crowns a year to the French king, and the half of that fum annually as long 
as the princefs had no children; that when Charles fhould arrive in Spain, the heirs 
of the king of Navarre may reprefent to him their right to that kingdom; and it 
he do not give them fatisfaclion, Francis mall be at liberty to aflift them with all his 
forces 7 . This alliance not only united Charles and Francis, but obliged Maximilian, who 
was unable alone to cope with the French and Venetians, to enter into a treaty with thofc 
powers, which put a final period to the bloody and tedious war which the league of Cam- 
bray had occafioned. This treaty was figned at Bruxelles, in the month of December, 
1516, and confirmed by another treaty, concluded at Cambray, in the month of March 
following. 

A. D. 1517.] About the fame period a more durable treaty was figned between the 

0 Mezerai, torn. vii. p. 25*. 7 Loonard, Recueil dec Traites, tom. ii. p-tg. 
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trench and Swifs; the five cantons who had refufed to fubfcribe the former conditions, 
now joined their countrymen, and acceded to a treaty of perpetual alliance: in confiderar 
tion of an additional penfion, they promifed never to ferve a gainft France;, and this 
treaty has fubfifted till the prefent time„without any alteration.. 

A. D. 1,518.] The conftable de Bourbon hadbeen recalled from the Milanefe, and was 
fucceeded in hts government by the marefchalde Lautrec, who, intoxicated with the favour 
he enjoyed, and jealous ot Triulzi, represented that gallant veteran, at the court of France, as 
a fecret enemy to the country he profefled to ferve. Triulzi, juftly incenfed at this malicious 
imputation, immediately haftened to France — though he had completed his eightieth year 
— in order to juftify his conduft ; but the reception he experienced from Francis, who, hav- 
ing inconfiderately given implicit credit to the bafe infinuations of Lautrec, did not deign to 
fpeak to him, made fuch an impreffion on his mind, as foon brought him to the grave. In 
vain.did the king, feeling a juft remorfe forhisconduft, endeavour to foothe by confolatory 
language the man he had fo effentially injured. Too fufceptible of infult, the veteran re- 
plied — " It is now too late; the blow is given, and no remedy remains." The death of 
Triulzi tended to alienate the affe£tions of the Milanefe, and their particular deteftation of 
Lautrec, was fpeedily converted into a general hatred of his countrymen. The marefchal's 
ftaff, which Triulzi had fo long and fo honourably borne, was conferred on Lefcunj bro- 
ther to Lautrec. 

Bonnevet, admiral of France, was now difpatched to London, in order to gain the con- 
fidence and friendfhip of Henry the Eighth ; and he was direfted to employ all his infinua- 
tion and addrefs, qualities in which he excelled, to procure himfelf a place in the good 
graces of cardinal Wolfey, that monarch's prime minifter and chief favourite. After the 
ambaffador had fucceeded in his purpofe, he took an opportunity of exprefling his matter's 
regret, .that, by miftakes and mifappreheniions, he had .been fo unfortunate as to lofe a 
friendlhip which he fo much valued as that of his eminence. Wolfey was not deaf to 
thefe honourable advances from fo great a monarch ; and he thenceforth exprefled him- 
felf in favour of the French alliance. The more to engage him in his interefts, Francis 
entered into fuch confidence with him, that he afked his advice even in his moft fecret 
affairs; and had recourfe t© him in all difficult emergencies, as to an oracle of wifdom and 
profound policy 8 . The cardinal made no fecret of this private correfpondence to his 
mafler, who was fo prepofleffed in favour of his minifter's capacity, that he faid, he verily 
believed ^he would govern Francis as well as himfelf 9 .. 

When matters feemed to-be fufficiently prepared, Bonnivet opened to the cardinal his 
matter's defire of recovering Tournay ; and Wolfey, immediately, without hefitation, en- 
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gaged to effea his purpofe. He took an opportunity of reprefenting to Henry and the 
Englifh council, that Tournay lay fo remote from Calais, that it would be very difficult, if 
not impoffible/in cafe of war, to keep the communication open between thefe two places : 
that as it was fi mated on the frontiers both of France and the Netherlands, it mull necef- 
farily, either by force or famine, fall into the hands of the firft aflailant : that, even in 
time of peace, it could not be preferved without a large garrifon, to reftrain the mutinous 
difpofition of its numerous inhabitants, who were ever difcontented with the Englifh go- 
vernment : and that the pofTefiion of Tournay, as it was thus precarious and expenfive, fo 
was it entirely ufelefs, as it afforded little, if any, means of annoying, on occafion, the do- 
minions either of Charles or of Francis. 

Thefe reafons being deemed convincive by the Englifh council, a treaty was concluded 
for the ceffion of Tournay ; and in order to give that meafure a more graceful appearance, 
it was agreed, that the dauphin and the princefs Mary, daughter to Henry, both of them 
infants, fhould be betrothed, and that this city fhould be confidered as the dowry of the 
princefs. Such kinds of agreement were then common among fovereigns, though it fel- 
dom happened that the interefts and views of the parties continued fo Heady as to render 
the intended marriages effectual. But as Henry had been at confiderable expence in the 
cre&ion of a citadel at Tournay, Francis agreed to pay him fix hundred thoufand crowns 
at twelve annual payments, and to put into his hands eight hoftages, all of them noblemen, 
for the performance of the article IO : and left cardinal yVoIfey fhould think himfelf neg- 
lected in thefe ftipulations, Francis promifed him a yearly penfion of twelve thoufand 
livres, as an equivalent for his adminiftration of the bifhoprick of Tournay. Francis, 
availing himfelf of the afcendancv, which, by means of prefents and carefles he had 
acquired over Wolfey, attempted to procure the reftitution of Calais, but Wolfey 
found fuch a ftrenuous oppofition to the diftant overtures which he made for that pur- 
pofe in the Englifh council, that he did not think it prudent to proceed any farther in 
the bufinefs. 

A. D. 1519.]] But while Francis was diligently employed in fecuring the amity of the 
rfcighbouring powers, an event occurred, that formed a kind of aera in the general fyftem 
of Europe. This was the death of the emperor Maximilian, who expired at Lintz upon 
the Danube, on the twelfth of January, 1519^ an event, in itfelf, of little importance, for 
that prince was equally dcflitiite of power, of talents, and of virtue; but rendered by its 
covifequences more memorable than any that had happened during feveral ages. It broke 
that profound and univerfal peace which then reigned in the Chriftian world ; it excited a 
rivalfhip between two princes, which convulfed all Europe, and kindled wars more 
general, and of longer duration, than had hitherto been known in modern times. 
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Not long before his death, Maximilian discovered great folicitude to preferve the Im- 
perial dignity in the Auftrian family", he had, at firft, caft his eyes on Ferdinand, the 
youngeft of his grandfons, for his fucceflor ; that prince having no provifion made for 
hsm, whereas his brother Charles was already in pofleflion of the kingdoms of Caftile 
and Arragon, Naples and Sicily; but this arrangement, which was certainly the mod 
equitable, he wasfoon induced to change, from confiderations of policy, and to center in 
Charles fuch a combination of power, as fliould enable him to refill the attempts of all 
rival potentates, and to fupport with vigour and effecT: the dignity of his ftation. For 
thispurpofe he exerted his influence with the electors; but a difficulty occurred which he 
had not forefeen : from the circumftance of his never having been crowned himfelf by 
the pope, a ceremony deemed eflential in that age, he was confidered only as emperor. 
clcfl. Though hiftorians did not attend to that diftinction, neither the Italian nor Ger- 
man chancery bellowed any other title upon him than that of king of the Romans; and 
no example occurring in hiftory of the election of any perfon as fucceflbr to a king of 
the Romans, the Germans, always tenacious of their forms, and unwilling to confer 
upon Charles an office for which their conftitution knew no name, obftinately refufed to 
gratify Maximilian in that point 12 . 

On the death of Maximilian two candidates afpired to the vacant dignity, Francis 
and Charles; and the attention of all Europe was fixed upon this competition, no lefs 
illuftrious from the high rank of the candidates, than from the importance of the prize" 
for which they contended. Each of them urged his pretenfions with fanguine expecta- 
tions, and no unpromifing profpecl: of fuccefs. Charles confidered the Imperial crown 
as belonging to him of right, from its long continuance in the Auftrian line; he knew 
that no one of the German princes was fufficiently powerful to become his rival; he flat- 
tered himfelf that no confideration wouldinduce the natives of Germany to exalt any fo- 
reign potentate to a dignity, which, during fo many ages, had been deemed peculiar to 
their own nation ; and leaft of all, that they would confer this honour upon Francis, 
the fovereign of a people whofe genius, laws, and manners differed fo widely from thofe 

11 The revolutions oecafioned by the expedition of Charles the Eighth into Italy, had infpired the European 
princes with new ideas concerning the importance of the Imperial dignity. The claims of the empire upon fome 
of the Italian ftates were numerous; its iurifdidlion over others was extenfive; and though the former had been 
slmoft abandoned, and the latter feldom exercifed, under princes of flender abilities and of little influence, it was 
obvious, that, in the hands of an emperor poffeffed of power or genius, they would be employed as engines for 
fti etching his dominion oveF the greater part of that country. Even Maximilian, feeble and unfteady as he was, 
had availed himfelf of the infinite pretenfions of the empire, and had reaped advantage from every war and every 
negotiation in Italy during his reign. Thefe confiderations, added to the dignity of the ftation, confelfedly the 
•firft among Chriftian princes, and to the rights inherent in the office, which, if exerted with vigour, were far from 
being inconfiderable, rendered the Imperial crown more than ever an object of ambition. Robert/en. 

12 Guicciardini, torn. iii. lib. xiii. p. 258. — Hiftoirc Generale d'Allemagnc, par P. Barre, torn. viii. part i. p. 1087. 
f ontius Heuterus, Rerum Auftriacarum, lib. vii. c. xvii. p. 179. — lib. viii. c. ii. p. 18.}. 
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of the Germans, that it was hardly poflible to eftablifh any cordial union between them. 
He trufted not a little to the eft'cSt of Maximilian's negociations, which, though they 
did not attain their ends, had prepared the minds of the Germans for his elevation to 
the Imperial throne \ but what he relied on as a chief recommendation, was the fortu- 
nate fjtuation of his hereditary dominions m Germany, which ferved as a natural 
barrier to the empire againft. the encroachments of the Turkifh power. The con- 
quefts, the abilities, and the ambition of the fultan Selim the Second had fpread over 
Europe, at that time, a general and well-founded alarm. By his victories over the 
Mamalukes, and the extirpation of that gallant body of men, he had not only ad- 
ded Egypt and Syria to his empire, but had fecured to it fuch a degree of internal 
tranquillity, that he was ready to turn againft Chriftendom the whole force of his arms, 
which nothing hitherto had been able to refill. The mod effectual expedient for flop- 
ping the rapid progrefs of this deftructive torrent, feemed to be the election of an em- 
peror, polTeffedof extenfive territories in that country where its firft imprefiion would be 
felt, and who, befides, could combat this formidable enemy with all the forces of a pow- 
erful monarchy, and with all the wealth furnifhed by the mines of the new world, or the 
commerce of the Low Countries. Thefe were the arguments by which Charles pub- 
licly fupported his claim ; and to men of integrity and reflection they appeared to be 
not only plaufive but convincing. He did not, however, truft the fuccefs of his caufe 
to thefe alone. Great fums of money were remitted from Spain ; all the refinements 
and artifice of negociation were employed; and a confiderable body of troops kept on 
foot by the dates of the circle of Suabia was fecretly taken into his pay. The venal 
were gained by prefents; the objections of the more fcrupulous were anlwered or eluded; 
and fome feeble princes were threatened or overawed 13 . 

Francis, on the other hand, fupported his claim with equal cagernefs, and no lefs con- 
fidence of its being founded in juftice. It was contended by his emiflaries, that it was 
now high time to convince the princes of the houfe of Auftria that the Imperial crown 
was elective, and not hereditary; that other perfons might afpire to an honour which 
jtheir arrogance had, at length, led them to regard as the property of their family; that 
it required a fovereign of mature judgment and approved abilities, to hold the reins of 
government in a country where fuch unknown opinions concerning religion had been 
publifhed (alluding to the doctrines of the reformers, then recently propagated) as had 
thrown the minds of men into an uncommon agitation, which threatened to be produc- 
tive of the moft violent effects ; that a young prince, without experience, and who had 
hitherto given no fpecimens of his genius for command, was no equal match for Selim, 
a monarch grown old in the art of war, and in the courfe of victory; whereas a king 
who, in his early youth, had triumphed over the valour and discipline of the Swifs, till 

*3 Guicc. torn. iii. lib. xiii. T.1O3. — Sicidan, Hi£t, cf the Reformation.— Struvii Corp. Hift. German.— Robertfon. 
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then reckoned invincible, would be an antagonift not unworthy the conqueror of the 
Eaft ; that the fire and impetuofity of the French cavalry, added to the difcipline and 
flability of the German infantry, would form an army fo irrefiftible, that, in fiend of 
waiting the approach of the Ottoman forces, it might carry hoftilities into the heart of 
their dominions. That the election of Charles would be inconfiflent with a fundamen- 
tal conftitution, hy which the perfon who holds the crown of Naples is excluded from 
afpiring to the Imperial dignity; that his elevation to that honour would foon kindle a 
war in Italy, on account of his pretentions to the duchy of Milan, the effecls of which 
could not fail of reaching the empire, and might prove fatal to it 14 . But while his am- 
baffadors, Bonnivet, Fleuranges, and d'Orval, enlarged upon thefe and other topics of 
the fame kind, in all the courts of Germany, Francis, fenfible of the prejudices enter- 
tained againft him as a foreigner, unacqainted with the German language or manners, 
endeavoured to overcome them, and to gain the favour of the princes by immenfe gifts, 
and fplendid promifes. As the expeditious method of tranfmitting money, and the de- 
cent mode of conveying a bribe by bills of exchange, was then little known, the French 
ambaffad6rs travelled with a train of horfes loaded with treafure, an equipage not very 
honourable for that prince by whom they were employed, and infamous for thofe to 
whom they were fent ,s . 

Henry the Eighth alfo fent Pace as his ambaffador to Germany, and declared himfelf 
a candidate for the Imperial throne. But Pace, though loaded with careffes by the German 
princes and the pope's nuncio, informed his mafter that he could hope for no fuccefs in 
a claim which he had been fo late in preferring. Henry, imputing his difappointment 
to that circumfiance alone, and foothed with this oftentatious difplay of his own impor- 
tance, feemsto have taken no farther part in the matter 16 . 

The Swifs cantons, though allied to Francis, exerted their influence in favour of hf5 
competitor; the Venetians, on the contrary, juftly jealous of the houfe of Auftria, ef- 
poufed, with warmth, the claims of the French monarch ; while the pope, with prudent 
policy, oppofed the pretenfions of either claimant. 

Such was the fituation of affairs when the diet was opened at Frankfort, on the fe- 
venteenth of fune. The right of chufing an emperor had long been vefted in feven 
great princes, diftinguifhed by the name of Electors : thefe were, at that time, Albret of 
Brandenburgh, archbifhop of Mentz; Herman, count de Wied, archbifhop of Cologne ; 
Richard de Greiffenklau, archbifhop of Treves ; Lewis, king of Bohemia ; Lewis, count 
palatine of the Rhine; Frederick, duke of Saxony; and, Joachim the Firfi, marquis of 

J * Guicciardini.— La Salinu«. — Robertfon. Memoires de Marefchal de Fleuranges, p. 196. 
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Brandenburgh. Notwithstanding the fpecious arguments produced by the ambafTadors 
of Charles and Francis, in favour of their refpeclive mafters, and in fpitc of all their fo- 
licitations, intrigues, and prefents, the electors did not forget that maxim on which the 
liberty of the German conftitution was thought to be founded. Among the members 
of the Germanic body, which is a great republic, compofed of ilates almoft independent, 
the fir ft principle of patriotifm is to deprefs and limit the power of the emperor; and of 
this idea, fo natural, under fuch a form of government, a German politician feldom lofes 
fight. No prince of confiderable power or extenfive dominions, had, for fome ages, been 
raifed to the Imperial throne. To this prudent precaution many of the great families in 
Germany owed tbe fplendour and independence which they had acquired during that 
period. To elect either of the contending monarchs would have been a grofs violation 
of that falutary maxim; would have given to the empire a maftcr inftead of ahead; 
and would have reduced themfelves from the rank of equals to the condition of 
fubjeiSts' 7 . 

ImprelTed with thefe ideas, all the electors directed their eyes to Frederick, duke of 
Saxony, a prince, who from the dignity of his virtues, and the fplendour of his talents, 
had acquired the honourable appellation of The Sage, and they unanimoufly offered hira 
the Imperial crown. Unfeduced by an object fo alluring, Frederic required a fhort 
time for deliberation, and magnanimoufly rejected the proffered diadem. His rejection of 
a gift which the proudeft monarchs had courted with avidity, was accompanied by an ol> 
fervation on the impolicy of invariably adhering to a maxim, which, though juft in 
many cafes, could not be applicable to all. In times of tranquillity" — faid Frederic— 
* we wifh for an emperor who has not power to invade our liberties ; times of dan- 
" ger require one who has the ability to. provide for our fafety. The Turkifh armies 
«« are now affembling under the conduct of a prince diftinguifhed for his gallantry, 
" and flufhed with conqueft. They are preparing to rufh like a torrent upon Ger- 
*' many, with a violence unprecedented in former times. New conjunctures call for new 
" expedients. Some hand more potent than mine, or that of any other German prince, 
" muft, at this period, be entrufted with the Imperial fceptre ; for we poffefs neither do- 
" minions, revenues, nor authority, which can enable us to face fuch a formidable foe. 
« Recourfe, therefore, muft be had to one of the rival monarchs, each of whom can 
" bring into thefield forces fufficient for our defence. But as the king of Spain is of German 
" extraction ; as he is a member and prince of the empire, by the territories he inherits 
" from his grandfather; as his dominions lie contiguous to the frontier which is moil 
" expofed to attack ; his claim is, in my opinion, preferable to that of a ftranger to our 
41 language, to our blood, and to our country ; and, therefore, I give my vote to raife 
*< him to the Imperial throne." 

*» Robertfon. 
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This opinion, dictated by fuch uncommon generofity, and fupported by arguments fo 
plaufible, made a deep impreflion on the electors ; and the caufe of Charles was farther 
promoted by the abilities of the cardinal de Gurk, and the zeal of Erard de la Mark, 
bifhop of Liege, two of his ambafladors, who had conducted their negotiations with 
more prudence and addrefs than Bonnivet and his coadjutors. The former, who had long 
been the minifter and favourite of Maximilian, was well acquainted with the art of ma- 
naging the Germans; and the latter, having been difappointed of a cardinal's hat by Fran- 
cis, exerted all the malignant ingenuity of revenge in thwarting the meafurcs of that 
monarch. The Spanifh party among the electors daily gained ground ; and even the 
pope's nuncio, convinced of the inutility of farther oppofition, endeavoured to acquire 
fome merit with the future emperor, by offering voluntarily, in the name of his mailer, 
a difpenfation to hold the Imperial crown in conjunction with that of Naples lS . 

On the twenty-eighth of June, five months and ten days after the death of Maximi- 
mil'ian, this important conteft, which had holden all Europe in fufpence, was decided. 
Six of the electors had already declared for the king of Spain ; and the archbifliop of 
Treves, the only firm adherent to the French intereft, having, at laft, joined his bre- 
thren, Charles was, by the unanimous voice of the electoral college, raifed to the Im- 
perial throne, under the title of Charles the Fifth. But though the electors had, from 
various motives, bee« induced to promote Charles to that high ftation, yet they difco- 
vered an extreme jealoufy of his extenfive power ; and in order to prevent any encroach- 
ment on the privileges of the Germanic body, a Capitulation, or claim of right, was 
formed, in which the privileges and immunities of the electors, of the princes of the em- 
pire, of the cities, and of every other member of that body, are enumerated. This ca- 
pitulation was immediately figned by Charles's ambafladors, in the name of their mafter, 
and he himfelf, at his coronation, confirmed it in the moft folemn manner. 

The French ambaflador, Bonnivet, who had entertained the moft fanguine expecta- 
tions of iuccefs, was fo mortified at the difappointment he experienced on this occafion, 
that it was fome time before he could prevail upon himfelf to make his appearance at 
court. Francis himfelf, although he had been frequently heard to fay to the Spanifh, 
ambafladors — " Tour mafler and I are both fuitors to the fame miflrefs; the more fortunate 
" will carry her; but the other mujl remain contented'''' — was equally mortified with his am- 
baflador, though he took care to difguife his feelings. From this moment, Charles, more 
fortunate, or more politic, appears to have acquired an afcendancy over Francis, which he 
always preferved. 

While the electors were employed in chufing an emperor, the French and Spanifh ple- 

* 9 Freheri Rer. Germ, Scriptones,Tol. iii. p. T72. — Gianone, Iftoria Ji Napoli, torn. ii. p. 498. 
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aipotentiaries had met at Montpellier, to terminate the differences between their maf- 
ters ; but the death of Boifi, ambaffador from Francis, put an end to the conferences, 
and proved an irreparable lofs to his country : his brother, Bonnivet, on his return to 
court, monopolized the confidence of his mafter, and of the duchefs of Angouleme, the 
king's mother. 

A. D. 1520.] Francis, alarmed at the augmented fplendour and power of Charles, 
and mortified at the preference given to that prince in the fight of all Europe, endea- 
voured, by a ftrict alliance with Henry, to balance the acquifition of his rival. He had 
before folicited an interview with the Englifh monarch, which Charles had in vain en- 
deavoured to prevent, by making a voyage to England, where he flattered the king, and 
detached his favourite Wolfey from the intereft of France. On the feventh of June, 
this interview took place, in an open plain, between Guifnes and Ardres, where the two 
kings, and their attendants, difplayed their magnificence with fuch emulation and pro- 
fufe expence, as procured it the name of Field of the Cloth of Gold. MelTengers had been 
previoufly fent to different courts, inviting all comers who were gentlemen, to enter the 
lifts at tilt and tournament, againft the two monarchs and their knights. In confe- 
quence of this invitation great numbers attended ; feats of chivalry, parties of gallantry, 
together with fuch exercifes as were in that age accounted manly or elegant, rather than 
ferious bufinefs, occupied both courts during eighteen days that they continued toge- 
ther. Whatever impreflion the engaging manners of Francis, or the liberal and un- 
fufpicious confidence with which he treated Henry, made on the mind of that monarch, 
was foon effaced by Wolfey's artifices, or by an interview he had with the emperor at 
Gravelines, on the tenth of July; which was conducted by Charles with lefs pomp 
than that near Guifnes, but with greater attention to his political intereft. 

A. D. 152 1.] While the rival monarchs were employed in preparing the means of 
mutual attack, Francis had nearly loft his life by a Angular accident ; as he was engaged in 
celebrating the feftival of the Epiphany, at Romorentin, in the province of Berry, with 
a party of young noblemen, he received a blow on the head from a log of lighted wood, 
thrown in a frolic, which felled him to the ground, and inflicted a dangerous wound. 
The report of his death was immediately propagated throughout the kingdom, and even 
extended into foreign countries; and Francis was obliged to lhew himfelf to the different 
ambafladors before he could difpel the error. The wound he had received rendered it 
neceffary to have his head fhaved j the courtiers, ever eager to imitate their fovereign, 
followed the example; and to make themfelves amends for the lofs of their hair, they 
fuft'ered their beards to grow: hence originated the fafhion of fhort hair and long beards, 
which continued to prevail, till the acceflion of Lewis the Thirteenth. 

By the treaty of Noyon, Charles had agreed to do juftice to John d'Albret, the ex- 
cluded monarch of Navarre, whom Francis was bound in honour, and prompted by in- 
tereft, 
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tereft, to refiorc to his throne ; but though frequent applications had been made to 
Charles for the purpofe, he continually eluded them upon very frivolous pretexts; and 
Francis, therefore, thought himfelf authorized by that treaty to affift the exiled family. 
Henry d'Albret had fucceeded to the claims of his father John, and an army, levied in 
his name, was deftined, under the conduct of Andrew de Foix, lord of Lefparre, and 
brother to Lautrec, to reftoie him to the throne of his anceftors. The juncture ap- 
peared peculiarly favourable for fuch an enterprize; Charles was at a diftance from that 
part of his dominions ; the troops ufually Rationed there had been called away to quell 
the cominotions in Spain ; the Spanifh malecontents warmly folicited Francis to invade 
Navarre 19 , in which a confulerable faclion was ready to declare for the descendants of 
their ancient monarchs. Lefparre had neither talents nor experience for the dilcharge 
of th at important truft to which, through the powerful influence of his connections, he 
had been recommended; but as there was no army in the held to oppofe him, he reduced 
in a few days the whole kingdom, without meeting with any obltrucYion but from the 
citadel of Painpeluna; nor would the flight refiftance made by that fortreis have deferved 
notice, if Ignatius Loyola, a gentleman of Bifcay, had not been dangeroufly wounded 
in its defence. During the flow progrefs of a lingering cure, Loyala happened to have 
no other amufement than what he could find in the perufal of the lives of the faints. 
The effect of fuch reading on his mind, naturally enthufiaftic, but ambitious and daring, 
was to infpire him with fuch a defire of emulating the glory of thefe " fabulous wor- 
" thies of the Romilh church," as led him into the wildeft and moft extravagant ad- 
ventures, which terminated in the inftitution ot the fociety of Jefuits, the moil poli- 
tical and heft- regulated of all the monaftic orders, and from which mankind have derived 
more advantage, and received greater detriment, than from any other of thefe religious 
fraternities 2 °. 

Had Lefparre, on the reduction of Pampeluna, been content with taking proper pre- 
cautions for fecuring his conquell, the kingdom of Navarre might ftill have remained 
annexed to the crown of France in reality, as well as in title. But ftimulated by the 
ardour of youth, and encouraged by Francis, who was too apt to be dazzled with fuccefs, 
he imprudently entered the dominions of Spain, and laid fiege to Logrogno, a final 1 town 
in Caftile. This roufed the Caftilians from the lethargy in which they had hitherto 
appeared to be involved, and having nearly compofed their own private diffentions, both 
parties exerted themfelves vvith emulation in defence of their country. The fudden ad- 
vance of their troops, together with the gallant defence made by the inhabitants of Lo- 
grogno, obliged the French general to abandon his rafh enterprize. The Spaniih urmy, 
which daily encreafed, harafling him during his retreat, he, inftead of taking fhelter un- 
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derthe cannon of Pampeluna, or waiting the arrival of fix thoufand Navarefe, who 
were marching to his afliftance, attacked the Spaniards, in the plains of Squiros, though 
far fuperior to him in number, with great impetuofity, but with fo little conduct, that 
his forces were totally routed; Lefparre himfelf was wounded and taken prifoner ; and 
Spain recovered poffeffion of Navarre in ftill lefs time than the French had fpent in the 
conqucfr of it 

While Francis endeavoured to juftify his invafion of Navarre, by carrying it on in 
the name of Henry d'Albret, the lawful fovereign of that country, another fubjedt for 
difpute occurred between the rival monarchs: — Robert de la Mark, prince of Sedan, 
having abandoned the fervice of Charles, on account of an encroachment which the 
Aulick council had made on his jurifdidlion, and having applied for protedion to the 
king of France, fent a herald, in the heat of refentment, to Worms, to declare war 
againft. the emperor in form. ' He then entered Luxembourg, with troops levied in 
France, and after ravaging the open country, laid fiege to Vireton. Of this Charles 
complained loudly, as a direct: violation of the peace which fubfifted between the two 
crowns, while Francis difavowed the tranfaction, and confented to fubmit the decifion of 
their differences to the arbitration of Henry of England, who accordingly fent Wolfey 
to Calais, where the conferences were opened, and commanded de la Mark to difband hh 
troops. 

Charles, meanwhile, had affembled an army of twenty thoufand men, which, under 
the count of Naffau, invaded the territories of Robert, and in a few days, reduced 
all the towns they contained, except Sedan. Having thus punifhed the prince who 
had prefumed to defy him by a declaration of war, Charles would naturally have 
withdrawn his forces, had he been difpofed to the adoption of pacific meafures ; but before 
he had received anycaufe for complaint againft Francis, he had formed a refolution of hum- 
bling the power ot a monarch who was as much his fuperior in all the amiable and manly 
qualities of the human mind, as he fell fhort of him in cunning, artifice, and fraud. For 
the promotion of his hoftile and ambitious views, he had found means to engage in his 
interefi the fovereign pontiff, who preferred the labyrinth of politics to the plain path of 
religion. An ambitious prieft is, at all times, a deteftable character; but a minifter of a 
God of Peace, who, actuated by an infatiate thirft of power, feeks to extend his autho- 
rity by the effufion of human blood, merits the execration of mankind. Leo, though 
polfefllil of many excellent endowments, fell into the fame error, or rather adopted the 
lame vices, by which too many of his predeceffors had been diftinguifhed ; purfuing the 
wretched fyftem of policy that prevailed among the Italian princes, and of which 
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treachery and fraud formed the leading charaaeriftics, he refolved to faciifice his honour 
to his intereft. He firft concluded a treaty of alliance with Francis, by which he engaged 
to aflift that monarch in recovering the kingdom of Naples, apart whereof was to be ceded 
to the pope's nephew, and the remainder to be governed by a papal legate, during the mi- 
nority of young Henry, fecond foa to the king of France, who was to be inverted, by 
Leo, with the dignity of king of Naples 2 \ But, allured by the profpedl of reaping 
greater advantages from an alliance with the emperor, the perfidious pontiff Coon defertcd 
Francis, and made overtures of friendfhip, though with great feerecy, to Charles. A 
treaty was foon concluded, by which it was ftipulated, that the pope and emperor fliould 
join their forces for the expulfion of the French from the duchy of Milan, the poffefiron 
of which fhould be given to Francefco Sforza, (a fon of Ludovico the Moor) who had 
rcfided at Trent, fince the time his brother Maximilian had been difpofleffed of his do- 
minions by the French king ; that Parma andPlacentia fhould be reftored to the church ; 
that the emperor fliould aflift the pope in conquering Ferrara ; that the annual tribute 
paid by the kingdom of Naples to the holy fee fhould be encreafed ; that the emperor 
fhould take the family of Medici under his protection ; that he fhould grant to the car- 
dinal de Medicis a penfion of ten thoufand ducats upon the archbifhopric of Toledo ; 
and fettle lands in the kingdom of Naples to the fame value upon Alexander, the natural 
fon of Lorenzo de Medicis. 

Charles having thus fecured the alliance of the pope, and the friendfhip of Wolfey, 
for whom he had promifed to obtain the papal dignity, on the death of Leo, refolved to 
embrace the firft opportunity of coming to an open rupture with France. In confe- 
quence of this determination, the count of Naflau had no fooner difpoffeffed the prince of 
Sedan, than he received orders to advance towards the frontiers of France, where he, 
foon after, laid fiege to Mouffon. The cowardice of the garrifon having obliged Mont- 
mort, the governor, to furrender almoft without refiftance, Naffau inverted Mezieres, a 
place the poffeffion of which would have enabled the Imperial army to penetrate into 
the heart of Champagne, where there was fcarcely any other town capable of obftrudting 
its progrefs. Happily for France, the king, fenfibleof the importance of this fortrefs, 
committed the defence of it to the chevalier Bayard, who had already fignalized his zeal 
and courage in Italy, and who, by his valour and integrity, had merited and obtained the 
honourable appellation of — " The Knight without Fear , and without Reproach** ! '" — In the 
defence of Mezieres Bayard difplayed all the talents of a great general, and, by repeated 
exertions of valour and condu6t, he contrived to protra£t the fiege to a confiderable 
length, and in the end obliged the Imperial tfts to retire, with infamy and lofir*' The 
fervices of Bayard, on this occafion, were rewarded with the collar of Saint-Michael, 
and a company of one hundred lances. 

*3 OEuvres de Bnuitome, torn. ri. p. 114. *+ Mem. de Du Bellay, p. 25, Sec. 
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Mouflon was foon retaken by the duke of Alencon, while the duke of Vendome re- 
duced the towns of Bapeaume and Landrici. The Imperialifts, flying before the fupe- 
Hor forces of France, retired to Valenciennes, where they were reinforced by a confider- 
able body of troops, commanded by the emperor himfelf. The king, meanwhile, having 
entered Artois, threw a bridge over the Scheld, between Bouchain and Valenciennes. 
NafTau had been detached by Charles to prevent the troops from pafling the river, but 
he arrived too late ; all the infantry had already pafled, and were drawn up on the oppo- 
fite fide in order of battle ; and while he was deliberating whether he fhould attack them 
or not, the cavalry joined them, when NafTau thought it prudent to retire. The retreat 
of the Imperialifts was favoured by a fog ; the French, however, were apprized of the 
circumftance foon enough to have followed them and cut ofF the whole army 25 ; and 
the conftable, la Tremouille and Chabannes, were eager to embrace the opportunity, but 
this was oppofed by the duke of Alencon and Chatillon, and unfortunately their advice 
was fufFered to prevail. A party, indeed, was already formed againft the conflable, and 
it was determined to rejecT; whatever he fhould propofe ; the king had juft affronted that 
nobleman in the moft fenfible manner, by giving the command of the van to the duke of 
Alencon, though this poft of honour belonged to Bourbon, as a prerogative of his office. 
Accordingly when, after that prince had revolted, he was called upon to refign the con- 
(table's fword, he replied, " The king took it from me, at the pajflage of the Scheld. The king 
retook Bouchain ; but he endeavoured in vain to relieve Tournay, which, after a fix 
months fiege, furrendered to the Imperialifts. The reduction of Hefdin by the French 
concluded the campaign. 

The French arms had been equally fuccefsful in Navarre ; d'Eftiffac having aflembled 
the fcattered remains of Lefparres army, fortified the towns of Bayonne and Saint John- 
de-Luze, while the young king of Navarre reduced feveral other places. Bonnivet, who 
had become a favourite with the king, but ftill more with the duchefs of Angouleme, and 
had recently been promoted to the rank of general, was fent to their affiftance with an army 
of fix thoufand Lanfquenets, under the count of Guife, and four hundred men at arms. 
After taking feveral fortrefles in Navarre, they pafled the river at Andaye, where they 
•put a body of Spaniards to flight, and made a fudden and unexpe&ed attack on Font- 
arabia, which capitulated after the firft aflault. Bonnivet, proud of his fuecefs, haftened 
to court to reap the laurels which he flattered himfelf he had deferved. 

During thefe operations in the field, the conferences had been carried on at Calais; 
but when the conditions on which hoftilities might be terminated came to be confideredi. 
the emperor's propofals were fuch as difcovered either that he was utterly averfe from 
peace, or that he knew Wolfey would fanttion with his approbation whatever terms he 
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might offer. He demanded the reftitution of the duchy of Burgundy, a province, the 
poffeffion of which would have given him accefs into the heart of the kingdom ; and re- 
quired a difcharge of the homage due to the crown of France for the counties of Flan- 
ders and Artois, which had been paid by his anceftors, and which he himfelf had, on the 
accefiion of Francis, renewed. Thefe terms, to which an higTi-fpirjted prince would 
lcarcely have liftened, after the difafters of the moll unfortunate war, Francis rejected 
\vith_great difdain ; and Charles fhewing no inclination to comply with the more equal 
and moderate propofitions of the French monarch, that he fhould reftore Navarre to its 
lawful prince, and withdraw his troops from the fiege of Tournay, the congrefs broke up, 
without coming to any decifion. 

Meanwhile the league between the pope and the emperor produced great effects in 
Italy, and rendered Lombardy the theatre of war. The pride, rapacity, and imperious 
conduct of Lautrec, governor of the Milanefe, and of his brother Lefcun, known by 
the name of marefchal de Foix, had totally alienated the affeclions of the people from 
France, driven many of the principal citizens into banifliment, and forced others to retire 
for their own fafety. Among the laft was Jerome Morone, vice-chancellor of Milan, a 
man diftinguifhed for his intriguing fpirit and fubtle genius. He repaired to Francefco 
Sforza, whofe brother he had betrayed, and fufpe&ing the pope's intentions of attacking 
the Milanefe, although his treaty with the emperor had not yet been made publick, he 
propofed to Leo, in the name of Sforza, a fcheme for furprifing feveral places in that 
duchy by means of the exiles, who, from hatred to the French, and from attachment to 
their former mafters, were ready for any defperate enterprize. Leo not only encouraged 
the attempt, but advanced a confiderable fum towards the execution of it; and when, 
through unforefeen accidents, it failed of fuccefs in every part, he allowed the exiles, 
who had affembled in a body, to retire to Reggio, which belonged, at that time, to the 
church. The marefchal de Foix, who commanded at Milan, in the abfence of his bro- 
ther Lautrec, informed of their refort, marched into the ecclefiaftical territories, and in- 
verted Reggio ; but the vigilance and good conduct of Guicciardini, the hiftorian, go- 
vernor of that place, obliged the French general to abandon the enterprize with dif- 
grace 26 . Leo eagerly feized this pretext for an open rupture with France ; and now 
pretended to conclude a treaty with Don John Manual, the Imperial ambaffador at Rome, 
although it had really been figned fome months before ; and publickly excommunicated 
de Foix as an impious invader of Saint-Peter's patrimony. 

Francis, apprized of the danger to which his Italian dominions wereexpofed, immedi- 
ately commanded Lautrec to repair to his government. That general, who was weli- 
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acquainted with the great negled of economy in the adminiftration of the king's finances,, 
and who knew how much the troops in the Milanefe had already fuffered for want of 
their pay, refufed to fet out, unlefs immediately fupplied with the fum of three hundred 
thoufand crowns. But the king, the duchefs of Angouleme, and Semblancy, fuperin- 
tendant of finances, having pledged their words, in the moft folemn manner, that, on 
his arrival at Milan, he fhould find remittances to the amount he demanded, he ven- 
tured to depart. But thefe promifes, however, were violated, and the duchefs of Angou- 
leme, partly from avarice, and partly from an inveterate diflike fhe had conceived toLau- 
trec, who had been rather too free in.his remarks on the numerous adventures to which 
her amorous dilpofition had given rife, feized the three hundred thoufand crowns, and 
appropriated them to her own ufe. 

Lautrec, however, ftill continued to levy a powerful army, though far inferior in. 
number to that of the confederates ; a&ing chiefly on the defenfive, he perpetually ha- 
raffed the troops he could not venture to attack, and by his fuperior fkill kept the enemy 
in awe, and effectually impeded the progrefs of their arms. But all his meafures were 
difconccrted by an accident, which no penetration could forefee, nor prudence prevent. 
A body of twelve thoufand Swifs ferved in his army under the banners of the republic, 
with which France was in alliance. By a law, eftablifhed among the cantons, their 
troops were not hired out by public authority to both the contending parties in any war. 
This law, indeed, had been fometimes eluded, and private perfons had been allowed to in- 
lift in what fervice they pleafed, though not under the public banners, but under 
thofe of their officers. The cardinal of Sion, (a Swifs by birth) who ftill preferved his 
influence over his countrymen and his enmity againft France, having prevailed on them 
to permit a levy of this kind, twelve thoufand Swifs joined the army of the confederates. 
The cantons, feeing fuch numbers of their countrymen marching under hoftile ftand- 
ards, and intent on mutual deftruction, became fo fcnfible of the infamy to which they 
would be expofed, as well as the lofs they might fuftain, that they difpatched couriers, 
commanding their people to leave both armies, and to return forthwith into their own 
country. The cardinal of Sion, however, by corrupting tire mefTengers appointed to 
carry this order, prevented it from being delivered to the Swifs in the fervice of the con- 
federates; but being intimated, in due form, to thofe in the French army, they, fatigued 
with the length of the campaign, and murmuring for want of pay, inftantly yielded 
obedience, in fpitc of Lautrec's remonftrances. This defection of the Swifs was followed 
by the reduction of Milan, which was betrayed to Colonna, the general of Leo; the 
other cities of the duchy foon imitated the example of the capital; Parma and Placentia 
were united to the domains of the church ; and the town of Cremona, with the caftle of 
Milan, and a few inconfiderable forts, only remained in the hands of the French. Lau- 
trec, with the remains of his fhattered army, retired precipitately towards the territories 
of the Venetians, who had peremptorily rejected the folicitations of the pope, and faith- 
fully adhered to their alliance with France. 

The 
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The news of this rapid fuccefs had fuch an effect upon Leo, that he was immediately 
feized with a fever, (if the French hiftorians may he credited) which: put an end to his 
exiftence, on the fecond of December, 1521. By this unexpected accident the fpirit of 
the confederacy was broken, and its operations fufpended j the Swifs were recalled by the 
cantons ; fome other mercenaries difbanded for want of pay ; and only the Spaniards, and 
a few Germans in the Imperial fervice, remained to defend the Milanefe: but Lautrec, 
deftitute both of men and money, was wholly unable to improve the favourable op- 
portunity. 

A. D. 1522.] In the conclave as in the cabinet, the policy of Charles prevailed over 
that of Francis, and the facred college, after much contention, raifed cardinal Adrian of 
Utrecht, who governed Spain in the emperor's name, (and was confequently devoted to 
his intereft) to the papal dignity. The war in the Milanefe was re fumed with frefh vi- 
gour ; the Swifs, enraged at the deception paffed on them by the cardinal of Sion, ce- 
mented their alliance with the king of France, and fent him a fupply of fixteen thoufand 
men ; the Venetians, too, evinced the greatcft zeal for his fervice. But all thefe appear- 
ances proved deceitful: Guicciardini, not lefs fkilful as a general, than eminent as an 
hiftorian, repulfed, by his valour and addrefs, a bold and vigorous attack which Lautrec 
made on the city of Parma, of which he was governor. The Venetians, by their neg- 
ligence, fuftercd fix thoufand Lanfquenets, under the conduct of Jerome Adorno, to effect 
a junction with the confederates; and another body, led by Francefco Sforza, to advance 
as far as Pavia, where they halted ; while the French army lay encamped at CafTano, be- 
tween that city and Milan. Here he was joined by a confiderable reinforcement from 
France, under the conduct of his brother, the marefchal de Foix, accompanied by Bavard 
and Navarre, who, on their road, had reduced the towns of Novara and Vigevano. Sforza, 
however, had contrived to etude the vigilance of Lautrec, and had marched to Milan, 
where he was received amidft the acclamations of the people. The French were re- 
pulled in an attack upon Pavia, and as a fcarcity of provifion began to be felt in their 
camp, they took the road to Mouza, and endeavoured to advance to Arona, whither the 
money deftined for the pay of the troops had arrived from France; but the Imperialifts, 
aware of their object, ftationed their army in fuch a pofition as to prevent its accom- 
plifhment. The Swifs, who had before been clamorous for their pay, now loft all pa- 
tience, and crowding around Lautrec, threatened inftantly to retire, if he did not either 
advance the pay that was due, or promife to lead them next morning to battle. In vain 
did Lautrec expatiate on the impombility of the former, and the temerity of the latter, 
which muft be attended with certain deftruction, as the enemy occupied a camp (at Bi- 
cocca) ftrong by nature, and rendered almoft rnacceffible by art. Deaf to reafon, and 
confident of fuccefs, the Swifs renewed their demand with encrcafed ferocity, and offered 
themfelves to lead the attack. Lautrec was thus compelled to act in oppofitron to his 
own judgment, and when the morn approached, the Swifs appeared in arms, and with, 
intrepidity equal to their obftinacy marched againft the enemy, deeply entrenched oa 
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every fide, furrounded with artillery, and prepared to receive them. As they advanced, 
they fuftained a furious cannonade with great firmnefs, and without waiting for their 
own artillery luftied impetuoufly upon the intrenchments. After incredible exertions 
of valour, which were bravely feconded by the French, they were compelled to give up 
the vain attempt, and to retire with the lofs of three thoufand men. To that courage 
which had defpifed all danger, fucceeded a pufillanimity which rejecled all refource. 
They retired to a valley, and peremptorily refufed to renew theattack in a quarter where 
they would havemet withmuch lefs refinance. The Venetians, too, remained in aftate of 
inactivity, and refufed to make a diverfion unattended with danger, and the only object 
of which was to prevent the enemy from directing their whole force againft the mare- 
fchal de Foix, who, by a defperate effort of valour, had forced his way, over, a ftone 
bridge, into the camp. Not being feconded, he was compelled to retreat by the fame 
bridge, a talk of extreme difficulty, but which, by a difplay of prudence equal to his 
courage, hedid in good order. Lautrec wasprefent every where; never had he difplay - 
ed greater fk.il! ; and notwithftanding the innumerable difficulties he had to encounter, 
he would inevitably have gained the victory had his orders been obeyed. He propofed to 
renew the attack the next morning, but the Swifs, difcouraged by the lofs they had al- 
ready fuftained, not only refufed to fight, but left the camp, and fet out for their own 
country. Lautrec defpairing, after this diminution of his forces, to make any farther 
refiftance, retired into France, after throwing garrifons into Cremona and fome other 
places, all of which, except the citadel of Cremona, foon fujrendered to the con- 
federates. 

Thefe difafters were fpecdily fucceeded by the lofs of Genoa and the defection of the 
Venetians, who were, at length, induced to conclude a peace with the emperor ; and 
Francis had now to oppofe a confederacy of all the Italian princes, excepting only the 
duke of Savoy. 

On the return of Lautrec to France, he found the king fo enraged at the lofs of the 
Milanefe, that he refufed to fee him ; but , at the interceffion of the conftable, he, at 
length, was prevailed on to grant the marelchal an audience, who juftified himfelf, by im- 
puting the difafters of the campaign to the want of the three hundred thoufand crowns 
which had been promifed him for the pay of the troops. Francis, who was ignorant of this 
circumftance, flew into a violent paffion with Semblancy, fuperintendant of the finances, 
and peremptorily infifted on knowing what had become of the money, which he had 
ordered to be fent to Italy. The minifter, a man of" integrity and virtue, who had 
grown grey in the fervice of his country, finding an imputation thus caft upon his cha- 
rader, confefled that he had been compelled to pay the money to the duchefs of Angou- 
leme, who had taken the confequences upon herfelf. But that infamous woman, facrific- 
ing every principle of honour to avarice and revenge, had the preemption to deny the 
fact ; and though Semblancy, in his own defence, produced her receipt, flic ftill perfifted 
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in the denial, and maintained that the receipt was given for another fum of the fame 
amount. Francis, however, prejudiced as he was in favour of his mother, could not re- 
fufe belief to the teftimony of his fenfes : Semblancy continued to enjoy his place 
for two or three years after this period ; but that vindictive princefs, intent on revenge, 
at length fuborned one of his clerks to accufe him of peculation ; he was, accordingly, 
committed to the Baftile, where he was tried by partial judges, in confequence of whofe 
fentence he expired on a gibbet, on the ninth of Auguft, 1527 11 . 

Nor was Semblancy the only victim of Louifa's revenge ; fhe had long conceived a 
paflion for the duke of Bourbon, whofe gratitude fhe had endeavoured to fecure by pro- 
curing his elevation to the important dignity of conftable ; but finding her love rejected 
by a prince whofe affections were fixed on his wife, fhe had found means to prejudice the 
king againft him, and had occafioned thofe affronts which Bourbon had experienced in 
Artois. Farther enraged with the conftable for procuring for Lautrec the means of juf- 
tifying his conduct from the afperfions which fhe had thrown on it, her love was con- 
verted into hatred. But the death of the duchefs of Bourbon, daughter to the famous 
lady of Beaujeu, tended to revive her former tendernefs ; and facrificing her refentment to 
her paflion, fhe offered her hand to the difconfolate duke. That offer being rejected 
with contempt, the infult was deemed irreparable. The refentment of flighted love and 
wounded vanity, raged with encreafed violence, and Bourbon was, by this implacable 
princefs, doomed to deftrucYion. Duprat, the moll corrupt minifler that ever held the 
feals, inftigated by fome private offence he had received from the duke, aided her plans of 
revenge, and forwarded the fcheme of perfecution. A law-fuit was commenced againfl 
him for the recovery of the Bourbonnois, Auvergne, la Marche, le Fores, le Beaujolois, 
the principality of Dombes, and feveral other pofTeffions, part of which he held in right 
of his deceafed wife, while the reft he inherited as the patrimony of his family. The 
judges, overawed by the authority of the duchefs of Angouleme, promifed a provijional 
fentence, deftitute even of the appearance of equity, by which the conftable's eftates 
were fequeftered. 

"While the kingdom was haraffed by thefe internal difTentions, it was threatened with 
a foreign invafion on every fide. England had declared againft France, and the forces 
of Henry, under the command of the earl of Surrey, made an incurfion into Picardy ; but 
the prudent conduct: of the duke of Vendome had preveated them from undertaking any 
enterprize of importance ; and they had returned to England, after a fruitlefs campaign, 
in which they had reaped neither honour nor advantage. 

A. D. 1523.] The Spaniards, meanwhile, had attacked Fontarabia, which was gal- 
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lantly defended by Du Lude, during a vigorous fiegc of thirteen months, when the ap- 
proach of Chabannes, with a powerful reinforcement, compelled the enemy to retire ; 
but on the return of Du Lude to France, the command of that important foifrefs de- 
volved on Frauget, wlio, on a renewal of the fiege, immediately furrendered it to the 
Spaniards ; an act of cowardice which was punifhed by degrading him from the rank of 
a nobleman. 

Meanwhile, the duke of Bourbon, inflamed by a repetition of injuries, had recourfe 
to mcafures which defpair alone could have dictated. He entered into intrigues with 
the Imperial court, and offered to transfer his allegiance from his natural iovereign to 
the emperor, and to aflift him in the conquefl of France. jCharles, as well as the king of 
England, to whom the fecret was communicated * 3 , expecting to derive great advantage 
from his revolt, were ready to receive him with open arms, and fpared neither promifes 
nor allurements which might tend to confirm htm in his refolution. He was included 
as a principal in the treaty between Charles and Henry ; and the counties of Provence 
and Dauphine were t© be fettled on him, with the title of king. The emperor engaged to 
enter France by the Pyrenees ; and Henry, fupported by the F lemings, was to invade 
Picardy ; while twelve thoufand Germans, levied at their common charge, were to pene- 
trate into Burgundy, and to act in concert with Bourbon, who undertook to raife fix 
thoufand men among his friends and vaffals in the heart of the kingdom. The execu- 
tion of this dangerous plot was fufpended till the king fhould crofs the Alps with the 
only army capable of defending his dominions; and as he had already advanced as far as 
Lyons, France flood on the brink of deftruction. 

The rumour of Bourbon's intrigues had reached the ear of Francis, who, far from 
giving credit to the report, had an interview with the duke at Moulin, where he in- 
formed him of what he had heard, at the fame time affuring him of his friendfhip, and 
requefiing lie would accompany him to Italy. The conflable acknowledged that he had 
received fome propofals from the emperor, but declared that he had rejected them with 
difdain, and only wifhed for an opportunity of fignalizing his zeal and fidelity to his 
Sovereign. Francis paid implicit belief to what he faid, and proceeded on his journey ; 
the conftable fet out foon after, apparently with an intention of following him, but 
turning fuddenly to the left, he crolTed the Rhone, efcaped all the parties which the 
king, fenfible too late of his credulity, fent out to intercept him, and joined the em- 
peror's army in Italy. 

The king took every poffible precaution to avert the ill eft-eds of the irreparable error 
which he had committed. He fecured all the towns in the conftable's territories; he 

11 Rymcr's Fo»dera, t. xiii. p. 794. 
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feized all the gentlemen whom he could fufpedl of being his affociates; and as he had 
not yet difcovered the whole extent of the confpiracy, he relinquished his intention of 
leading his army in perfon into Italy, and entrufled the command of that expedition to 
admiral Bonnivet, who pafTcdthe Alps with thirty thoufand men. 

Colonna, who was entrufled with the defence of the Milanefe, was, by no means, prepar- 
ed to refift fucha formidable force ; deftitute of refources, he could only attempt to guard 
the paffage of the river Tefino againft the French ; but in this he was foiled; Bonnivet 
crofTed the river without lofs, at a ford which had been neglected, and, at his approach, 
the Imperialift's retired to Milan, preparing to abandon the town as foon as the French 
fliould appear before it. By an unaccountable negligence, which Guicciai lini afcribes 
to infatuation 2 ', Bonnivet delayed hrs march for three or four days, and thereby loft the 
opportunity with which his good fortune had prefented him. The citizens recovered 
from their confternation ; Colonna, ft ill aclive at the age of fourfcore, and Morone, 
whofe enmity to France rendered him indefatigable, made every preparation for a vigo- 
rous defence ; and when Bonnivet arrived, after a fruitlefs attack on the town, he was 
obliged, by the inclemency of the weather, to retire into winter quarters. 

During thefc tranfa£tions, pope Adrian died, to the great joy of the Roman people, 
who publickly hailed his phyfician, as The Deliverer of his Country. He 
was fucceeded in the chair of Saint Peter by the cardinal de Medicis, who affumed the 
appellation of Clement the Seventh. 

The count of Guife, to whom Francis had Entrufled the command of a fmall army, 
deftined for the defence of Burgundy, fuccefsfully repelled the attacks of count Furftem- 
b'erg, the Imperial general, who made an incurfion into that province. After reducing 
fome inconfiderable places, the Imperialifts, baffled by the fuperior conduct of Guife, were 
compelled to retreat with lofs and difgrace. 

La Tremouille had a more formidable enemy to encounter in Picardy, invaded by the 
united armies of England and Flanders, amounting to four-and-twenty thoufand men. 
The duke of Suffolk, who commanded them, penetrated as far as the banks of the Oyfe, 
within eleven leagues of Paris, filling that capital with confternation. But the arrival 
of the duke of Vendome, with a body of troops detached by the king, who was ftill at 
Lyons ; the acYive gallantry of the French officers, who perpetually haraffed the ene- 
my ; the rigour of a feafon more than ufually inclement, together with a fcarcity of 
provi-fions, compelled the Englifh to retire ; and la Tremouille had the glory of having, 
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with a handful of men, checked the progrefs of a formidable army, and of expelling them 
with ignominy from the territories ot France. 

A. D. 1524.] The power and refources of Francis had appeared to great advantage 
during the laft campaign, in which he had rendered abortive all the machinations of his 
enemies, both foreign and domeftic. But the prefent was deftined to exhibit a very dif- 
ferent fcene. In Italy the allies had, by the beginning of March, affembled a powerful 
army, under the command of Lannoy, viceroy of Naples, (Colonna having died during 
the winter) though the chief direction of military operations was committed to Bourbon 
and the marquis dePefcara. Bonnivet had not troops fufficientto oppofe this army, and 
was wholly deftitute of thofe talents which could render him an equal match for its leaders ; 
courage, indeed, was all he poffeffed. After various movements and fkirmilhes, a detail 
of which would be neither interefting nor inftructive, he was compelled to abandon the 
ftrong camp in which he had intrenched himfelf at Biagraffa. Soon after, partly by his 
own mifconduct, partly by the active vigilance of the enemy, and partly by the caprice of 
fix thoufand Swifs, who refufed to join his army, though within a day's march of it, he was 
reduced to the neceffity of attempting a retreat into France, by the valley of Aoft. Jufl 
as he arrived on the banks of the Sefiia, and began to pafs that river, Bourbon and Pefcara 
appeared with the vanguard, of the allies, and attacked' his rear with great fury. At the 
beginning of the charge, Bonnivet, while exerting himfelf with great valour, received a 
dangerous wound in the arm, which obliged him to quit the field, and' to refign his com- 
mand to Bayard, the count of Saint Pol, and the lord of Vandeneffe. Bayard' and Van- 
deneffe fwore they would fave the army, or perifh in the attempt. Unhappily for France,, 
the latter was their fate. Bayard, who always courted the poll of danger, was entrufted 
with the conduct of the rear; he placed himfelf at the head of his men at arms, and ani- 
mating them by his exhortations and example to fullain the whole fhock of the enemy's 
troops, he gained time for the reft of his countrymen to make good their retreat : but in 
this fervice the gallant knight received a wound in the loins from a mufquet-ball, which he 
immediately perceived to be mortal, and being unable to continue any longer on horfe- 
back, he ordered one of his attendants to place him under a tree, with his face towards the 
\nemy ; then fixing his eyes on the guard of his fword, which he held up infteadof a crofs, 
he addrefledhis prayers to God, and, in this pofture, which became his character both as a 
foldier and as a chriftian, he calmly waited the approach of death. Bourbon, who led the 
van of the allies, found him in this fituation, and expreffed- regret and pity at the fight. 
'* Pity not me," cried the brave and loyal chevalier, " I die as a man of honour ought, in 
U f ervin S m y kin S : y° ll > indeed, are an objetl of pity, who fight againji your prince, your 
" country, and your oath."' The marquis de Pefcara, paffing foon after, manifefted his 
admiration of Bayard's virtues, as well as his forrow for his fate,. with the generofity of a 
gallant enemy ; and finding that he could not be removed with fafety from that fpot, or- 
dered a tent to be pitched there, and appointed proper perfons to attend him. He died, 
notwithflanding their care, as his anceftors for feveral generations had done, in the field of 
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battle. Pcfcara ordered his body to be embalmed, and Tent to his relations ; and fuch was 
the refpeft paid to military merit in that age, that the duke of Savoy commanded royal 
honours to be paid it in all the cities of his dominions ; it was conveyed 10 Dauphine, (where 
people of all ranks came out in a folemn proceflion to meet it) and interred in the convent 
of Minims, about a league from Grenoble i0 . The king never ceafed to regret the lofs of 
his favourite knight ; and after he had loft his liberty at the battle of Pavia, he was heard 
to exclaim — " Ah, Bayard, if thou hadji been alive, I Jfioidd not be where I am!" 

Bonnivet led back the remains of his army into France ; and in one fhort campaign 
Francis was ftripped of all his Italian conquefts, and left without a fingle ally in that coun- 
try. After this expulfion of the French from Italy, the Italian princes having obtained 
the object of the confederacy, exprefled their intention of diflolving it; while the pope 
was extremely ftrenuous in his admonitions to the emperor not to perfecute the rival he 
had humbled. But Charles, intoxicated with fuccefs, ftimulated by his own ambition, and 
urged on by Bourbon's defire of revenge, refolved on an immediate invafion of France. 
An army of eighteen thoufand men accordingly pafled the Alps, under the conduct of the 
marquis de Pefcara, aided by Bourbon; and entering Provence, laid fiege to Marfeilles. 
Bourbon would fain have directed their firft attacks againft Lyons, where his partifans 
were fuppofed to be numerous; but the emperor was fo defirous of fecuring a port which 
might, at all times, give him a free accefs into the dominions of his rival, that he over- 
ruled the conftable's opinion. 

Francis made the moll extraordinary efforts in order to defeat the defigns of his ene- 
mies: he had already fent Brion and Cere, with two hundred men at arms, and three thou- 
fand infantry, to the relief of Marfeilles ; and he now -collected the fcattered remains of 
.Bonaivet's army, which he augmented with fourteen thoufand Swifs, fix thoufand Lanf- 
■quenets, and fifteen hundred men at arms. La Palifle — who was now diftinguifhed by the 
appellation of marefchal de Chabannes — took poffeffion of Avignon, while the king him- 
felf advanced as far as Salon; but he no fooner began to advance towards Marfeilles, than 
the Imperial troops, exhaufted by the fatigues of a fiege which had lafted forty days, weak- 
ened by difeafes, and almoft deftitute of provifions — from the care which had been taken to 
lay wafte the adjacent country — evacuated the kingdom, (onihe nineteenth of September) 
and retired with precipitation into Italy. 

Francis having repelled this formidable invafion, ought certainly to have contented him- 
felf with providing for the future defence of his kingdom againft fimilar attacks ; but hav- 
ing a numerous and well-appointed army at his command, he could not withftand the temp- 

3° Belleforet, Epit. p. 73.— Mem. de Du Bellay, 75.— (Euvres de Brantome, torn, vi, p. 108.— Pacquier, Re- 
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tation which now prefented itfclf to his view, for the recovery of the Milanefe. In vain 
did his wifeft minifters and generals attempt to diffuade him from this imprudent enterprize, 
by reprefenting the danger of taking the field at fuch an advanced feafon of the year, with 
an army compofed chiefly of Swifs and Germans, to whofe caprices he mull be fubjefl in 
all his operations, and on whofe fidelity his fafety muft absolutely depend. In vain did his 
mother aflure him that flie had fomething of the utmoft confequenee to communicate to 
him, and advance by hafly journies towards Provence, in order to fecond the remonflrances 
of his minifters; Francis was deaf to her folicitations, and began his march before her 
arrival, appointing her, however, by way of atonement for his neglect, to be regent of the 
kingdom during his abfence. 

The French crofled the Alps at mount Cenis, and advanced directly to Milan, where 
their unexpected arrival occafioned fuch confirmation, that although Pefcara entered the 
city with fome ot his beft troops, he found it impoflible to defend it; and having thrown 
a garrifon into the citadel, he retired through one gate while the French entered at another. 
Francis was guilty of a fatal error, in not immediately purfuing'the fmperialiftsj who re- 
paired to Loda on the Adda, an untenable poft, which they had refolved to abandon on his 
approach. Inflead of doing this, to which he was advifed by his moll experienced 
generals, he unfortunately efpoufed the opinion of Bonnivet ;.and, on the eighteenth of 
October, laid fiege to Pavia on the Tefino; The pofTeflion of Pavia would, indeed, have 
been an object of importance, fince it would have opened to the French a free paftage into 
a country, fertile and extenfive; but the feafon was too far advanced for forming the fiege 
of a place fo ftrongly fortified, and garrifoned by fix thoufand veterans, under the com- 
mand of a brave and experienced general.. 

The king profecuted the fiege with vigour, and during three months every exertion of 
art and valour was employed for reducing the town, but the vigilant activity and enterpriz- 
ing fpirit of the governor, Antonio de Leyva, rendered them all fruitlefs. He interrupt- 
ed the approaches of the French by frequent fallies ; behind the breaches made by their 
^artillery, he erected new works, fcarcely inferior in ftrength to the original fortifications; 
he repulfedthem in all their aflaults ; and by his exhortations and example induced not 
only the garrifOn, but the inhabitants^ tobrave every fpecies of danger and. fatigue.. The 
progrefs of the French was not lefs retarded by the rigour of the feafon, than. by the exer- 
tions of the enemy : they attempted, at the fuggeftion of Silly, bailiff of Caen, to reduce 
the town, by diverting the courfe of the Tefino, which bathed its walls; and constituted its- 
chief defence on one fide; but a fudden inundation of the river deftroyed in one day the 
labour of many weeks, andTwept away all the mounds which his army had raifed within- 
finite toil, as well as a very great expence 3I . 

3' •uicciardini, torn. iii. lib. xv. p. 447. 
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While Francis lay before the town, Clement the Seventh, jealous of the emperor's 
power, endeavoured to bring about a peace, which would leave the king in pofleffion of 
the Milanefe ; and when Charles rejected his propofals with difdain, he immediately con- 
cluded a treaty of neutrality with the king of France, in which the republic of Florence 
was included 32 . Francis having thus deprived the emperor of his two moil powerful al- 
lies, and fecured a paflage for his own troops through their territories, was fo imprudent as 
to detach fix thoufand men, under, the command of John Stuart, duke ot Albany, to in- 
vade the kingdom of Naples, in the vain hope that Lannoy would be induced to recal a 
part of the Imperial army from the Milanefe. But Pefcara perfuaded the viceroy to dif- 
regard the motions of Albany, and confine his attention to Francis, who thus weakened 
his army very unfeafonably, without the profpe£l of reaping the fmallefl advantage from 
fuch. a meafure. 

A. D. The garrifon of Pavia was, by this time, reduced to the greatefl extre- 

mity j and the Germans, having received no pay for feven months, threatened to deliver 
the town to the French, a difafler which the Imperial generals refolved to avoid by imme- 
diately marching to their relief. This they were compelled to do, by the arrival of twelve 
thoufand Germans, whom Bourbon had jufl brought to their affi fiance, which gave them 
a fuperiority over the French, who were confiderably weakened, as well by the. detach- 
ment fent to Naples, as by another, under the command of the marquis of Saluzzo, 
which had reduced Savona, defeated four thoufand Spaniards, and infulted the city of Ge- 
noa : and, laflly, by the defection of the Grifons, who were recalled to the defence of their 
own territories.. 

On the firft intelligence of the enemy's approach, Francis called a council of war; at 
which opinions were divided, but the majority were decidedly of opinion that a retreat 
lhould be attempted, and that no confideration fhould induce them to hazard the fafety of 
the king and kingdom on the precarious event of a battle; thefe were the fentiments of 
all thofe illuftrious warriours who had acquired fo much glory in the preceding reigns : 
Lewis d'Ars, San Sevcrino, Galiot de Genouillac, Chabannes, Foix, la Tremouille, all 
infilled on the propriety of raifing the fiege, and retiring to Benafco; obferving, at the 
fame time, that the Imperial army would foon be obliged to difband for want of pay, and 
that then Pavia would become an eafy conquefl. Their opinion was fupported by the 
bifhop of Carpi, who informed the king, in the pope's name, that Clement earneflly con- 
jured him not to rifk an aftion. But thefe prudent councils were flrenuoufly rejecled by 
Bonnivet, whot even prefumed to reproach Chabannes with attending rather to the fug- 
geflions of age, than to the dictates of his heart: all the young courtiers, anxious to fig- 
nalize their courage, feconded Bonnivet, and infilled on the necefiity of fighting the Im- 
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perialifts, fooner than relinquifh an cnterprize, on the fuccefs of which the future fame of 
Francis depended. Unfortunately, the king's notions of honour were fo delicate, that he 
could not prevail on himfelf to raife the fiegc of a town which he had fworn to reduce; and 
he, therefore, determined to wait for the Imperialifts before the walls of Pavia. 

The fituation of the French camp nearly refembled that of the Imperialifts at Bicocca; 
it was fituated in an extenfive park, furrounded by a wall, in the center of which ftood 
the caftle of Mirabello ; it was defended by ftrong entrenchments, and the approach to it 
on every fide was rendered as difficult as art could make it. Here Francis drew up his 
troops in order of battle ; the vanguard was entrufted to the marefchal de Chabannes, the 
centre was commanded by the king in perfon, and the duke of Alencon had the conduct 
of the rear. Two falfe attacks were made by the enemy on the French camp, in the 
night of the twenty-third of February ; while they were employed in deftroying the wall 
by fapping; this they did fo effectually, that at break of day on the twenty-fourth, a breach 
fixty toifes in length was effected, by which the Imperialifts entered the camp. They 
rufhed on with fuch impetuofity, that the caftle of Mirabello was reduced in ai» inftant, 
and the garrifon taken prisoners ; but a detachment of the Imperialifts, who were ad- 
vancing towards the town, were attacked and defeated by Chabot Brion, while the artillery 
was fo well-pointed and fuccefsfully played by Galiot de Genouillac, that if that officer 
had been fuffered to purfue his own plan, it would have fufficed, of itfelf, to deftroy the 
enemy's army. The Imperialifts retired with the utmoft precipitation, and in the greateft. 
confufion, into a neighbouring plain, where the king was fo imprudent as to follow them 
with his Gendarmes, and by placing himfelf between his own batteries and the enemy's 
droops, gave up all the advantage he might have derived from his artillery: the reft of the 
army was, of courfe, obliged to follow their fovereign. The divifion commanded by the 
marefchal de Chabannes now formed the right wing, and that under the duke of Alencon 
the left ; while the black-bands, reduced to five thoufand men, took their ftation between 
the centre where the king fought in perfon, and the right wing ; and the Swifs were placed 
to the left of the king's divifion. All the efforts of the Imperialifts were directed againft 
the centre ; but Bourbon, with his Germans, attacked the black bands, who, after they had 
difplayed the moft intrepid valour, were all cut to pieces. The right wing twice repulfed 
a body ot Neapolitan cavalry, but was, at length, overpowered by fuperior numbers; 
Chabannes himfelf was thrown from his horfe, taken prifoner, and maffacred in cool 
blood, by the brutal ferocity of a Spanifh officer, who, enraged at not being entitled to any 
part.of his ranfom, was refolved that no other fhould profit by it 33 . After the death of 
Chabannes the right wing was totally routed, and the few troops that remained haftened 
to join the centre, where the king had obtained fome little advantage, dearly bought with 
the lives of many of his bravefl officers. Hitherto the Swifs had difcharged their duty; 
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but the duke of Alencon, alarmed at the defeat of the right wing, fuddenly fled with his 
whole divifion, and bafelydeferting his fo vereign, haftened to Lyons, where he died foon after, 
with fhame and remorfe ; the Swifs, finding themfelves thus forlaken, began to fufpeft 
fome treacherous defign, and, notwithstanding the folicitations of Fleuranges, retired from 
the field : Diefpach, their leader, refolved not to furvive the difgrace of his countrymen, 
rufhed into the midft of the enemy's fquadrons, and fell covered with honourable wounds. 
All who detelted the pufillanimous conduft of Alencon, and who had endeavoured to re- 
call him to a juft fenfe of his duty, now crowded around the king. Though wounded in 
feveral places, and thrown from his horfe, which was killed undei him, Francis defended 
himfelf on foot with herok courage. Many of his gallant nobles threw themfelves be- 
tween their fovereign and the enemy, and endeavouring to fave his life at the expence of 
their own, fell at his feet. Bonnivet, the unhappy author of this dreadful calamity, performed 
prodigies of valour, and while he dealt deftrufction to all around him, met the death he court- 
ed. The king continued fighting, till exhaufted with fatigue, and fcarcely capable of far- 
ther refillance, he was left almoft alone, expofed to the fury of fome Spanifh foldiers, 
ftrangers to his rank, and enraged at his obftinacy. At that moment, came up Pomperant, 
a French gentleman, who had accompanied Bourbon in his flight, and placing himfelf by 
the fide of the monarch, againft whom he had rebelled, aflifted in protecting him from the 
violence of the foldiers, at the fame time conjuring him to furrender to Bourbon, who was 
not far diftant ; but the name of Bourbon roufed the indignation of Francis, who called for 
Lannoy, and gave up his fword to him, which he, kneeling to kifs the king's hand, re- 
ceived with profound refpeft; and taking his own fword from his fide, prefented it to him, 
faying, That it did not become fo great a monarch to remain difarmed in the prefence of 
one of the emperor's fubje&s. Francis was immediately conducted to the Imperial camp, 
where his wounds were drefled, and whence he difpatched this laconic but expreflive note 
to his mother — " Madame, all is lojl,- except our honour 34 ." 



Ten thoufand men fell in this fatal aftion, and the field of Pavia was ftained with the 
beft blood of France. Lewis d'Ars, la Tremouille, Chabannes, Bonnivet, and San Seve- 
rino, were among the flain. The king of Navarre, the prince of Bozzolo, the count of 
Saint-Pol, Montmorenci, Saint-Marceau, Brion, Monchenu, Fleuranges, de Lorges, du 
Bellai-Langeac, la Roche-du-Maine, and many other illuftrious warriours, ftiared the fate 
of Francis. 

Lannoy treated his royal captive with every mark, of refpecl: ; but folicitous to prevent 
a poflibility of efcape, he conduced him the day after the aftion to the ftrong caftle of 
Pizzighitone, near Cremona, where he was committed to the cuftody of Don Ferdinand 
Alarcon, general of the Spanifh infantry, a man of ftri£l honour, and incorruptible in- 



34 C-uicciardini, tom.iii. lib. xv. p. 472. — OEuvres de Brantome, torn. vi. p. 355.— Mem. de Du Kellay, p. 90. 
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tegrity. The feeble garrifon of Milan, on the fiift news of the defeat, retired without be- 
ing purfued ; and in two weeks after the battle not a Frenchman remained in Italy. 

The kingdom was now reduced to a fituation pregnant with dangers the moft alarming : 
the duchefs of Angouleme had to encounter not only thofe inconveniencies which natu- 
rally fprang from the king's captivity, and the lofs of a flourifhing army, but others of a 
more ferious caff, arifing from the difcontent which prevailed in every part of France, and 
which feemed to threaten a general infurre£lion. The people murmured ; the parliament 
complained, infilled on a reform, and required the immediate difmiffion of the chancellor 
du Prat; but in this trying emergency, the magnanimity of Louifa was eminently difplayed, 
and that kingdom which her paffions had endangered, her abilities were exerted to fave. 
She aflembled.at Lyons, the princes of the blood, the governors of the provinces, and the 
notables of the realm, who came to the generous refolution of immediately paying the ran- 
fomof all the officers and foldiers who had been taken at the battle of Pavia. The army 
was thus enabled again to take the field, while the garrifon of Hefdin, in Picardy, encou- 
raged by the profpeft of relief, repelled an attack of the Imperialifts on that town. Louifa, 
at the fame time, endeavoured to conciliate the favour, and to obtain the protection of the 
king of England. 

Henry the Eighth had been ftartled at the fatal event of the battle of Pavia, and had be- 
come fenfiblc of his own danger, as well as that of all Europe, from the lofs of a proper 
counterpoife to the power of Charles the Fifth ; while his minifter, Wolfey, was enraged 
at the recollection of the emperor's treachery, in having deluded him with vain promifes of 
the papal crown. The Englifh monarch, however, though refolved on a change of meafures, 
deemed it prudent to fave appearances, and he caufed public rejoicings to be made through- 
out his dominions, on account of the victory of Pavia, and the captivity of Francis ; he 
alfo difmiffed the French envoy, whom he had hitherto allowed, notwithstanding the war, 
to refide at London 3S ,. But upon the fubmiflive applications of the duchefs of Angou- 
leme, he renewed his correfpondence with her, and befides affuring her of his friendfhip 
and protection, he exacted a promife that (he fhould never confent to the difmembering 
any province of the monarchy for her fon's ranfom. To the emperor, however, he held 
a different language ; he reminded him that the hour was new come for extinguifhing the 
monarchy of France: he required that Charles fhould immediately invade Guienne with 
a powerful army, in order to put him in immediate pofleffion of that province; and he de- 
manded that Francis fhould be delivered to him, in confequence of his claim to the crown 
of France, and an article of the treaty of Bruges, by which each party was bound to fur- 
render all ufurpers to him whofe rights they had invaded. Thefe propofals were received 

35 Du Eellay, 1, viii. — Stowe, p. 121.— Baker, p. 273. 
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by the emperor with the difdain that was expected, and his rejection of them afforded Henry 
a decent pretence for withdrawing from his alliance. 



Meanwhile the Imperial generals in Italy were obliged to difband the greater part of 
their troops, for want of money to pay them ; and Charles himfelf, inftead of profiting 
by the prefent calamitous fituation of France, and making one great effort to penetrate in- 
to that kingdom, defcended to the arts of intrigue and negociation. He ordered Beaurain 
to pay his royal captive a vifit at Pizzighitone, and to offer him peace on the following 
conditions: that he fhould renounce all pretenfions to the duchy of Milan ; that he 
ftiould reflore to Charles the duchy of Burgundy, which he claimed in right of his 
grandmother, Mary of Burgundy; and that Provence, Dauphine and the Lionnois 
lhould be ceded to the duke of Bourbon, and, in conjunction with his own hereditary 
eftates, fhould be formed into an independent kingdom. The king rejected with indig- 
nation thefe humiliating propofals, and, drawing his dagger, exclaimed — " 'Twere better 
** that a king fhould die thus !" — Alarcon, alarmed at his vehemence, laid hold on his 
hand ; but though Francis foon recovered greater compofure, he ftill declared, in the 
moft folcmn manner, that he would rather remain a prifoner through life, than purchafe 
liberty by fuch ignominious conceflions. He offered, however, to efpoufe Eleanora, 
widow to the king of Portugal, and filler to the emperor, to hold Burgundy as the 
dower of that princefs, and to entail it on her children ; to pay the fame ranfom which, 
king John had paid; to fupply Charles with a fleet and army, whenever he might choofe 
to repair to Rome for the purpofe of receiving the Imperial crown ; and, laftly, to reftore 
sll the pofleflions belonging to the duke of Bourbon, and to give him his fiftcr, the prin- 
cefs Margaret, (to whom he was known to be attached) in marriage. Thefe offers were 
rejected by Charles. 

But Lannoy, anxious to convey his prifoner fafe into Spain, flattered Francis with the 
hope that a perfonal interview with the emperor would accelerate his releafe from cap- 
tivity on more equitable terms; and the French monarch, anxious to grafp at any thing 
which could afford him the fmallefr profpect of procuring his liberty, furnifhed the gal- 
iies neceffary for the voyage, and commanded his admiral, Doria, to fuffer them to pais 
without moleftation. Bourbon and Pefcara were deceived by the pretence that Lannoy 
meant to tranfport his prifoner to the caftle of Naples ; and the latter officer embark- 
ing with the king at Portofiero, landed, on the feventeenth of June, 1525, at Palamos, 
iii Catalonia. Francis was then conveyed to Madrid, and lodged in the Alcazar, under 
the care of the vigilant Alarcon. 



The regent, during thefe tranfadtions, was employed in cementing her alliance with 
the king of England, who concluded a treaty with her cn the thirtieth of Auguft, by 
Vol. III. X x which 
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which he engaged to procure her fon his liherty, on reafonable conditions 38 . The re- 
gent alfo, in another treaty, acknowledged the kingdom to be Henry's debtor for one 
million eight hundred thoufand crowns ; after which Henry was to. receive, duririg his life,, 
ayearly.penfion of a hundred thoufand crowns. A prefent of a hundred thoufand crowns 
was alfo made to cardinal Wolfey, for his good offices, but covered under the pretence of 
arrears due on the penfion granted him for relinquifliing the adminiftration of Tournay 37 .. 

Francis, meanwhile, infiead of the interview with which he had been flattered by 
Lannov, found himfelf in a folitary prifon, clofely guarded, and allowed no other recre- 
ation than to take the air on a mule, furrounded by foldiers.. The continuance of this - 
harfti treatment for fix months threw him into a fever ;• and the emperor, fearful of 
lofing by his death all the fruits of his victory, condescended to make him a oonfolatory 
vifit, and as he approached the bed in which Francis lay, the fick monarch called to him: 
" — You come, fir, to vifit your prifoner." — " No," replied Charles, " I come to vifit 
" my brother, and my friend, who fliall foon obtain his liberty." This friendly lan- 
guage, and the fpecious promifes of the emperor, had fo good an effect on the king, that 
he daily recovered; but the flattering expectations he had been led to entertain va- 
nished with the return of health.; and Francis, in defpair, entrufted to his fitter, the du- 
chefs of Alencon, a deed, by which he refigned his kingdom to the dauphin.. 

A. D. 1526-] Charles, being apprized of this circumftance, and farther induced by a 
confederacy of the Italian powers, who, alarmed at the rapidity of his progrefs, had en- 
tered into an alliance with the duchefs of Angouleme, began ferloufly to think of 
treating with the king; while Francis, on his fide, was perfuaded by his friends to accede 
to any terms that might be propofed to him, under the idea that engagements contracted 
under fuch circumftanccs could never be deemed binding. Accordingly, on the four- 
teenth of January, 1526, a treaty was concluded between the rival princes, after Francis 
had fecretly protefled, in the prefence of his friends, againft the validity of a contract ex- 
ported, as it were, by force. By this treaty it was ftipulated, that the king fliould efpoufe 
the princefs Eleanora, who fliould hav&a marriage-portion of two hundred thoufand 
crowns; that he fhould he conducted to Fontarabia, and reftored to liberty on the tenth 
of March ; that his two fons fliould be delivered as hoftages, together with twelve of the 
moft experienced officers in the French fervice, who were to remain in the emperor's 
power until all the articles of the treaty fliould be fulfilled; that Francis fliould 
renounce all his pretentions on Italy ; that he fliould reftore Burgundy and its depen- 
dencies ; that he fliould relinquifh the fovereignty of Flanders and Artois ; that 
he fliould abandon his allies in Italy; and fupply the emperor with a fleet and army, to 
affift him in punifliing his rebellious vaffals. Francis likewife engaged to abandon the 
king of Navarre, the dukes of Gueldres and Wirtemberg, and Robert de la Marck,. 

36 Do Tillet.^Rec. des Traitcs de Leonard, torn. ii. 37 Hume. 
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and to re-efiablith the duke of Bourbon and the prince of Orange in all their poffemons. 
If any difficulty fliould afterwards occur in the execution of that article which provided" 
For the ccilion of Burgundy, from the oppofition of the ftatcs, .either of France or of 
that province, the king ilipulated, that, in fix. weeks time, he fhould return to pi i ion, 
and there remain till the full performance of the treaty. From the whole tenour of 
this famous convention, it was evident that Charles intended to reduce Italy, as well as 
France, to fubjection and dependance. 

It was foretold by many of Charles's minifters, that, however folemn the oaths, promifes, 
and proteftations exacted of Francis, he would never execute a treaty To dilhonourable to 
himfelf, and fo difadvantageous to his country. By refigning Burgundy to the emperor, he 
gave his powerful enemy a free paflage into theheart of-the kingdom ; by facrificing his allies 
in Italy, he deprived himfelf of all foreign afliftance, and rendered his oppreflbr irrefiftible, 
by arming him with the whole force and wealth of that opulent country. To thefe great views 
of intereft, were added the motives, no lefs cogent, of paffion and refentment. While Fran- 
.cis, a prince who piqued himferf on generofity, reflected on the rigour with which he 
had been treated during his captivity, and the cruel terms which had been exacted of him 
for the recovery of his freedom. It wasalfo forefeen, that the emulation and rivaifhip, 
which had fo long fubfified between thefe two monarchs, would make him feel the 
ltrongefi reluctance at yielding the fuperiority to an antagonift, who, by the whole te- 
nour of his conduct, he would incline to think, had fhewn himfelf fo little worthy of 
that advantage which fortune, and fortune alone, had put into his hands. His minifters, 
friends, fubjects, and allies, would, they averred, be unanimous in perfuading him that 
the firft object of a prince was the prefervation of his people, and that every principle 
ought to be rendered fubordinate to the great duty of enfuring the fafety of his country. 
Nor could it be imagined, they faid, that Francis could be fp romantic in his principles, as 
not to hearken to a cafuiftry, fo plaufive in itfelf, and fo flattering to all the paflions, by 
which, either as a prince or a man, he was ftrongly actuated. 

Such was the reafoning of feveral of the Imperial minifters, particularly of Gattinara, 
(the chancellor 3 *, who advifed his matter to treat Francis with more generofity, and to 
give him his liberty on fuch terms, as would engage him, not on the feeble bond of 
treaties, but, by the more forcible tie of honour, to a ftrict and faithful performance. 
But the emperor's avidity prevented him from following this wifer and more honourable 
council; at the fame time that the profpect of a general combination of the European 
powers, prevented him from detaining Francis in captivity, and taking advantage of the 
confufions which his abfence muft neceflarily occafion in his kingdom. Still fufpicious, 
however, of the fincerity of his prifoner, he took an opportunity, before they parted, of 

3 1 Guicciardini, lib. xri. 
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afking him privately, and as a friend, whether he ferioufly intended to execute the treaty 
of Madrid ; protefting, that, at all events, he himfelf was firmly determined to reflore 
him to liberty, and that the profpecl of obtaining this advantage, needed no longer en- 
gage him to diffemble. Francis was too well-acquainted with Charles's character to 
truft to the fincerity of this proteftation ; and, therefore, renewed his affurances of fide- 
lity, and a ftrict obfervance of his word. The emperor replied, that Francis was now- 
his belt friend and ally; but, if he fhould afterwards break his engagements, which he 
could not fufpect, he fhould think himfelf entitled to reproach him with a conduct fo- 
bale and unworthy : and on thefe terms the two monarchs parted.. 

Francis was conducted to Fontarabia on the eighteenth of March, 1526, and hafienei 
to. the banks of the BidaiToa, accompanied by Lannoy, Alarcon, and an efcort of fifty 
horfe, while his two fons appeared on the oppofite fhore, under the care of the marefchal de- 
Lautreq. The exchange being made, the king croffed the river, and inftantly mounting 
a Turkifh horfe, waved his hand over his head, and exclaiming, " / am yet a king!"' 
galloped full fpeed to Saint- John de Luz, and from- thenee to Bayonne, where he was* 
jovfully received by the duchefs of Angouleme and the whole court. He was foon fol-t 
lowed by a Spanifh envoy, who came to demand his ratification of the treaty of Madrid ; . 
but Francis waved the propofal, under pretence that he muff, previoufly aflemble the 
ftates of Burgundy, and obtain their confent to the celfion of that province. As foon 39 
he had difmilTed the envoy with this unfatisfactory anfwer, he wrote to the king of. 
England, acknowledging that to his good offices alone he was indebted for his liberty, 
and protefting that he fhould be entirely governed by his councils in all tranfact ions with 
the emperor 39 . He then proceeded to fill up all the vacant ports in the miniftry: the 
marefchal de Montmorenci was appointed to the government of Languedoc ; Chabot-* 
Brion was created admiral of France, and governor of Burgundy ; the government of 
Dauphine was afligned to the count of Saint- Fol; and Triulzi and Fleuranges were made 
marefchals of France, in the room of Chabannes and dc Foix, who had been killed at ths 
battle of Pavia. 

. After the king had made thefe regulations he repaired to Coignac, to receive the am-, 
baffadors from the Italian princes, with whom he was about to form a league for fruf. 
trating the ambitious fchemes, and repreffing the ufurpations of the emperor. At the 
fame time Lannoy, who had remained at Vittoria, with the hoftages'and queen Eleanora, 
ready to conduct them to France as foon as the treaty fhould have been executed, went 
to Coignac, accompanied by Alarcon, to fummon Francis to fulfil his engagements. The 
king made the fame reply as before, and Lannoy flayed to hear the determination of the 
ftaces of Burgundy, who declared againfl the claufe. which contained an engagement ion 
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alienating their province, and expreffed their refolution of oppofmg, even by force of 
arms, the execution of fo ruinous and unjuft an article. The Imperii minifter tiien re- 
quired, that Francis, in conformity to the treaty of Madrid, fhould return to hisprifoii; 
but the king, inftead of complying with his rcqueft, made public, on the twenty-eighth 
of June, the treaty which he had concluded with the Italian powers 40 . 

The pope, the Venetians, and other Italian dates, who were deeply inrerefted in thefe 
events, had been holden in the moft anxious fufpence, with regard to the refolutions 
which Francis fhould take, after the recovery of his liberty ; and Clement, who fuf- 
pectedthat this monarch would never execute a treaty fo prejudicial to his interefls, and 
even deftruaive of his independence, had very frankly offered him a difpenfation from ali- 
bis oaths and engagements. Francis did not hefitate, but immediately entered into the 
confederacy propofed to him. It was ftipulated by that prince, die pope, the Venetians, 
the Swifs,. the Florentines, and the duke of Milan, among other articles, that they 
would oblige the emperor to deliver up the two young princes of France, on receiving- 
a reafonable fum.of money; and to reftore Milan to Sforza, without farther additions or 
incumbrances, Francis renouncing all his pretenfions in Italy, referv'mg only for himfelf 
Genoa, and the county of Afte. The king of England was invited to accede, not only 
as a contracting party, but alfo as protector of the Holy League, as this confederacy was 
called: and if Naples fhould be conquered from the emperor, it was agreed by the con- 
federates, that Henry fhould enjoy a principality in that kingdom, of the yearly revenue 
of thirty fchoufand ducats; and that cardinal Wolfey, in confideration of the fervices 
which he had rendered to Chriftendom «*, fhould alfo, in fuch an event, be put in pof- 
feffion of a yearly revenue of ten thoufand ducats.. 

A. D. 1527. J Francis hoped that theappearance of this powerful confederacy would 
engage the emperor to relax fomewhat of the extreme rigour of the treaty of Madrid, 
and, at leaft, to accept the two millions of crowns which he had offered to him in lieu 
of the duchy of Burgundy ; and led away by thefe hopes he neglected to fend, in due 
time, reinforcements to his allies in Italy, and, indeed, forgot the whole world in the 
arms of his favourite miflrefs, Anne de Piffeleu, afterwards dutchefs of Etampes. The 
duke of Bourbon had got poffeffion of the whole Milanefe, of which the emperor in- 
tended to grant him the invefiiture; and having levied a confiderable army in Germany, 
He became formidable to all the Italian potentates, and not the lefs fo, becaufe Charles, 
deftitute of money, had not been able to remit any pay to the forces. The duke was 
extremely beloved by his troops, and, in order to prevent thole mutinies which were 
ready to break out every moment, and which their affection for him had, alone, hitherto 
reftrained, he led thein to Rome, and promifed to enrich them by the plunder of that 
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opulent city. On the fixth of May, 1 517, the aflault was given : Bonrhon was killed 
bv a random fhot as he was planting a ladder to fcale the walls ; yet the army, the 
command of which devolved on Philibcrt, prince of Orange, rather enraged than dif- 
cburaged by the death of their leader, entered the city fword in hand, and exercifed all 
thafe brutalities which may be expected by ferocity excited by refinance, and from info- 
lence inflated by foccefs, which feldom fails to take place when that refill ance ceafes. 
This- renowned city, cxpofed by her renown alone to lb many calamities, never endured, 
in.anv age, even from the barbarians by whom {he was fo often fubdued., fuch indigni- 
ties as flie was now con ft rained to fuficr. The univerfal ma fiacre and pillage, which 
continued for feveral days, were the fmalleft evils to which the wretched Romans -were 
expofed 41 . Whatever was refpectable in modefty, or facredin religion, feemed but the 
more to provoke the infults of the foldiery. Virgins fuftered violation in the arms of 
their parents, and upon thofe very altars, to which they had fled for protection. Aged 
prelates, after enduring every indignity, and even every torture, were thrown >into dun- 
geons, and menaced each moment with the moft cruel death, in order to engage them to 
reveal their fecret treafures, or purchafe liberty by exorbitant ranfoms. Clement him- 
felf, who had trufted for protection to the facrednefs of his character, and neglected to make 
his efcape in time, was taken prifoner ; and found that his dignity, which procured him no 
regard from the Spanifh foldiers, did but draw on him the infolent mockery of the Ger- 
mans, who, from their attachment to the Lutheran principles, were pleafed to gratify their 
animofity by the abafement of the fovereign pontiff. 

When the emperor was informed of this event, deeply verfed in the arts of hypocrify, 
he exprefled the moft profound forrow for the fuccefs of his arms. He put himfelf and 
-all his court into mourning : he flopped the rejoicings for the birth of his fon Philip ; 
and, knowing that every artifice however grofs, can, when feconded by authority, im- 
pofe on the people, he ordered prayers, during feveral months, to be offered up for the 
pope's liberty, which a letter under his hand would, it was well known, have fufficed 
to procure. 

* The concern exprefled by Francis and the king -of England for the misfortune which 
had befallen their ally, was much more fincere. Thefe two monarchs had, on the thir- 
tieth of April, concluded a treaty, in which, befides renewing former alliances, they 
agreed to fend ambafladors to Charles, .requiring him to accept of two millions of crowns 
as the ranfom of the dauphin Francis, and his brother, Henry duke of Orleans, and to 
repay the money borrowed of the Englifh monarch ; and, in cafe of refufal, the ambafla- 
dors, attended with heralds, were ordered to denounce war againft him. This war, it 
was agreed to profecute in the Low Countries, with an army of thirty thoufand infan-. 
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try, and fifteen hundred men at arms, two thirds to be fupplied by Francis, the reft; by 
Henry. And in order to ftrengthen the alliance between the princes, it was flipulated, 
that either Francis or his fon, the duke of Orleans-, as mould afterwards be agreed on, 
ihould efpoufe the princefs Mary, Henry's daughter. No fooner did the monarcbs re- 
ceive intelligence of Bourbon's enterprize, than they changed, by a new treaty, figned 
on the twenty-ninth of May, the fcene of the projected war from the Netherlands to- 
Italy; and hearing of the pope's captivity, they were farther induced- to p'roceed with 
vigour in the profecution of their plan for reftoring him to liberty. Cardinal Wolfcy" 
crofled the fea, and had an interview with Francis, on the eleventh of July, at which 
he difplayed all the grandeur and magnificence of a fovereign prince. He was attended 
with a train of a thoufand horfe: the cardinal of Lorraine and the chancellor of France 
met him at Boulogne ; and the king himfeif, befides granting the proud prelate the 
power of giving, in every place where he came, liberty to all prifoners, made a journey 
as far as Amiens to meet him, and even advanced fome miles from the town, the more to 
honour his reception. It was here ftipulated, that the duke of Orleans Ihould efpoufe 
the princefs Mary ; and as the emperor feemed to be taking fome fteps towards aflembling, 
a general council, the two monarchs agreed not to acknowledge it, but, d unng the in» 
terval of the pope's captivity, to govern the churches in their own dominions, each by 
his own authority. 

The more to cement the union between thefe princes, a new treaty was concluded at 
London, on the eighteenth of September ; by which Henry agreed to renounce forever 
all claims to the crown of France. As a return for this conceffion, Francis bound him- 
felf and his fucceflbrs to pay, for ever, fifty thoufand crowns a year to Henry and his 
fucceflbrs; and that a greater folemnity might be given to this treaty, it was agreed, 
that the parliaments and principal nobility of both kingdoms fhould give their afTent to 
it. The marefchal de Montmorenci, accompanied with manyperfons of diftinclion, and 
attended by a pompous equipage, was fent over to England to ratify- the treaty, and was 
received at London with all the parade which fuited the occafion. 

The king, meanwhile, had holden a Bed of Ju/lice, at which deputies from all the 
towns in the kingdom attended^ who were unanimous in 'their opinions that he was not 
bound to obferve the treaty of Madrid, which had been the refult of force, and wascon- 
trary to the laws of the realm ; and they agreed that he had a right to levy on his fub- 
je6fs whatever money might be necefTary forthe ranfom of his fon, and the other wants of 
the ftate 43 .- In confequence of this determination, Francis refolved to profecute the war 
with vigour, and having aflembled a powerful army, he appointed the marefchal Lautrec 
Vo command it. The Italian ftates received Lautrec with open arms, who inftantly. 
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feized Alexandria, and reduced all the country on that fide of the Tefino. Pavia was 
taken by affault, and the whole Milanefe rauft have been reftored to the dominion of 
France, had not Lautrec been fearful of exciting the jealoufy of the confederates. He 
therefore directed his march towards Rome; the terror of his approach induced Charles to 
reftore Clement to liberty, and directed the fubfequent operations of the war againft 
the kingdom of Naples. 

During thefe tran factions, Francis and Henry fent ambaffadors to the emperor, who, 
notwithftanding the powerful confederacy which had been formed againft him, refufed 
to fubmi to all the conditions infifted on by the allies. He departed, indeed, from his 
demand of Burgundy as the ranfom of the French princes, but he required, previoufly 
to their liberation from captivity, that Francis fhould evacuate Genoa, and all the for- 
treffes which he held in Italy; and he declared his intention of bringing Sforza to a trial, on 
account of his pretended treafon. The French and Englifh heralds, therefore, accord- 
ing to agreement, declared war againft him, and fet him at defiance. Charles anfwered 
the Englifh herald with moderation and decent firmnefs ; but to the French, he re- 
proached his mafter with breach of faith ; reminded him of the private converfation 
which had paffed between them at Madrid before their feparation ; and offered to prove, 
by fingle combat, that that monarch had acted di (honourably. Francis retaliated this 
challenge by giving Charles the lie; and, demanding fecurity of the field, he offered 
to maintain his caufe by fingle combat. Many meffages paffed to and fro between 
them ; but though the courage of neither prince could be doubted, the duel never took 
place ; yet the example of two fuch illuftrious perfonages had a confiderable influence 
on the manners of Europe, and functioned the practice of duels in private and perfonal 
quarrels. 

A. D. 1528.] Meantime Lautrec purfued his conquefts in Italy with vigour and 
effect. He fpecdily reduced the whole kingdom of Naples, except Gaieta and the capi- 
tal ; Andrew Doria, a citizen of Genoa, the ableft feaman of his age, and the admiral of 
Francis, had gained a victory over the fuperior fleet of the emperor, and every thing 
feemed to favour the progrefs of the French arms. 

But the imprudence of Francis foon blafted this flattering pro fpedt ; he had neglected 
to make proper remittances for the fupport of the Italian army ; and he was prevailed on, 
by the fatal councils of his minifters, to difguft his admiral Doria; who, though in the 
ferviceof France, maintained the independent fpirit of a republican, and often preferred 
his complaints with freedom and boldnefs. He was anxious to re-eftablifh the republi- 
can form of government in Genoa; to have his countrymen regarded by the French 
ni ' as fuhjedts but allies; and he oppofed, with threats, the defign of Francis to reftore 
tli harbour of Savona, an adja:ent town, which the Genoefe had long regarded with 
jealoufy. Francis, irritated by his contemptuous expreflions, commanded him to be in- 
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ftantly arretted; but Doria, apprized of his danger, retired with his gallies to a place of 
fafety; entered into a negociation with the emperor, who granted him whatever terms 
he required, and failed back to Naples, not to block up the harbour of that city, but to 
afford it protection and relief. 

The communication with the fea being thus opened, plenty was reftored to Naples; 
the French in their turn began to experience a fcarcity of provifions, and they were in- 
ceffantly haraffed by the Imperialifts, under the conducl: of the prince of Orange. To 
the ravages of famine thofe of peftilence fucceeded ; and the unfortunate Lautrec, after 
long Struggling with the difficulties of his fituation, expired thevicYim of difeafe and dif- 
appointment. On his death, the command of the French army devolved on the mar- 
quis of Saluzzo, who retired with the remnant of his troops to Averfa, where he was 
loon compelled to capitulate by the prince of Orange ; Naples was again evacuated by 
the French, and the emperor recovered his fuperiority in Italy. 

Thefe difafters were followed by the lofs of Genoa, the garrifon whereof was reduced 
by defertion to an inconfiderable number. Doria, impatient to deliver his country from 
a foreign yoke, failed into the harbour, and was received by the acclamations of his 
fellow-citizens. The French retired into the citadel, but were foon obliged tofurrender; 
while Doria, inftead of ufurping the fovereign power, eftablifhed the government nearly 
the fame as it fubfifts to this day, and has obtained from the gratitude of pofterity the 
honourable appellations of The Father of his Country, and the Restorer 
of its Liberty. 

A. D. 1529.] In the duchy of Milan the French were totally defeated by the Im*- 
perialifts, under Antonio de Leyva, and Francis, difcouraged and exhaufced by fo many 
tinfuccefsful enterprizes, began to entertain ferious thoughts of peace. The emperor,- 
tdfo, alarmed at the rapid progrefs of the Turkifh arms, embarraffed by the propagation 
of the doctrines of Luther in Germany, and the feditious murmurs of his fubjects in 
Spain, evinced an inclination to liften to his propofals. Margaret of Auftria and the 
duchefs of Angouleme, mother to Francis, met at Cambray, and fettled the terms of 
pacification, whence the peace derived the appellation of " The Ladies Peace" though 
more frequently called The Peace of Cambrav. The king of England, the republic of 
Venice, the dukes of Milan and Ferrnra, fent ambafladors to affert or difcufs their re- 
fpecYive rights ;-but thofe rights were facrificed; Charles was ill a fituation to dictate, 
and Francis was. obliged to comply. By this treaty, concluded on the fifth of Auguft, 
1 529, the king renounced all pretenfions to the duchy of Milan, the county of Afte, and 
the kingdom of Naples; engaged to compel the Venetians to rcftore all the places of 
which he himfelf had put them in poffeffion ; and relinquished his rights to the fovc- 
reignty of Flanders and Artois, and to the pofleffion of Tournay and Anas. Charles 
agreed to accept of two millions of crowns in lieu of Burgundy, as the ranlom of the 
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French princes, referving, however, his pretentions- to that duchy in full force; and 
Francis confented immediately to confummate his marriage with Eleanora, the emperor's 
filter. The king of England was fo generous to his friend and ally, Francis, that he font 
him an acquittal of lix hundred thoufand crowns, which that prince owed him. 

The Italian princes were now abandoned entirely to the difcretion of the emperor. 
Florence, after a rt-fi fiance worthy of the caufe for which (lie fought, was fubdued by the, 
Imperial arms, and finally fubjedted to the dominion of the family of Medicis. The 
Venetians experienced a better treatment, and were only compelled to relinquifh their 
acquifitions on the Neapolitan coaft. Even Fraucefco Sforza obtained the inveititure of 
Milan, and a pardon for all his pair offences. The emperor in pcrfon puffed into Italy 
with a magnificent train, and received the Imperial crown, from the pope at Bologna. 

A. D. 1530, 153,1-] It was with the utmoft difficulty that the king could raife the 
fum ftipulated for the ranfom of his fons, who did not arrive in F ranee till the firft of 
June, 1530, when they were met by Francis at the abbey of Vegin, where he confum- 
niated his marriage with Eleanora, a princefs whofe perfonal charms were inefficient to 
fix the wavering affections of an amorous monarch. During this interval of tranquil- 
lity, Francis indulged in forrowful reflections on his pair misfortunes, which he vainly, 
fought to, remedy by the pitiful fubterfuge of a fecret proteftation againft. the treaty of 
Cambpay ; but he derived much greater confolation from his intercourfe with men of 
fcierice, to whom he. was a Liberal friend, and benefactor. Yet even here his fatisfadtion, 
was incomplete ; his mind being poifoned by the infinuations of the clergy, his dread of 
incurring the guilt of herefy made him fall into the fin of perfecution. The French, 
divines, in their difcourfes from the pulpit* and their difputations in the fchools, difplay- 
ed the moft inveterate and intolerant bigotry; all the arguments and pofitions which 
they either could not understand oc were unable to confute, they Itigmatized as heretical. 
Even Erafmus, who combated with zeal and ability the principles of Luther, could not 
efcape the cenfuresof the university ; and feveral perfons accufed of herefy were, by the 
orders of Francis, committed to the flames. The duchefs of Alencon, fifter to the king,, 
•an amiable princefs, and a liberal patronrfs of the fciences, was accufed of a deviation 
from the purity of the Catholic faith, and was obliged to ftoop to a defence of her or- 
thodoxy : a book which flie had compofed in verfe, entitled The Mirror of the Sinful 
Soul, made a great noife; but the doctors of the Sorbonne feized it at the bookfeller's, and 
prevented its farther circulation. 

Meantime the piagrefs of Lutheranifm in Germany was rapid and extenfive; ami 
the princes of the empire who profeffed thofe doarines, finding that liberty of confidence 
was denied them, had combined in a league for their own defence at Smalcalde ; and be- 
caufe they protefted againft the votes palled by the Catholic princes in the Imperial dietat 
Spires, for the defence of the eftabliflied faith, they thenceforth received the appellation 
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of Proteftants. Charles had undertaken to reduce them to obedience ; and, on pretence of 
fecuringthe purity of religion, he had laid a fcheme for aggrandizing his own family, by 
extending its dominion over all Germany. 

A. D. 1532, 1533, 1 534-1 The death of the duchefs of Angouleme, which hap- 
pened on the twenty-fecond of September, 1531, had delivered Francis from a counfel- 
lor whofe paflions had frequently endangered the kingdom, which her wifdom and mag- 
nanimity had contributed to protect; yet mindful of her councils, he completed her fa- 
vourite project of annexing the duchy of Brittany to the crown : the ftates of that 
province were, after much difficulty, prevailed on to abandon their claim of a free and 
feparate principality, and, in the month of Auguft, 1533, the long wifhed-for annexa- 
tion took place. The king appeared extremely anxious to preferve the friendfhip of 
Henry, and at a fecond interview between the two monarchs, at a place equi-diftant 
from Calais and Boulogne, they difplayed every mark of mutual confidence. Nor was 
Francis lefs eager to attach the pope to his interefts, for which purpofe he propofed a 
marriage between the celebrated Catherine of Medicis, the niece of Clement, and his 
fecondion, Henry duke of Orleans ; the pope accepted with joy the proffered alliance, and, 
accordingly, conducted the intended bride to Marfeilles, in the month of October, 1533, 
when the nuptials were celebrated with royal magnificence. But the king did not reap 
the advantages which he had expected to derive from this alliance, for Clement died within 
the year, and was fucceeded in the papal throne by Alexander Fainefe, who aflumed the 
title of Paul the Third. 

A. D. 1535- 1536.] Francis having by this time recruited his finances, and indignant 
at the humiliating conditions of the treaty of Cambray, feized the opportunity of his ri- 
val's abfence, then engaged in breaking the chains of the Chriftian captives in Africa, 
to renew his intrigues in Italy. The execution of Merveille, his ambaflador at Milan, 
whom Sforza caufed to be privately put to death, afforded him a pretence for public hof- 
tilities ; and the duke of Savoy, by refufing permiffion to the French troops to pafs 
through Piedmont, drew upon himfelf the firlt: operations of war. 

The king advanced as far as Lyons, and gave the command of his army to the admiral 
Chabot-Bnon, who fpeedily- reduced moft of the towns in Savoy, and proceeded towards 
mount Cenis, when the death of Francefco Sforza led the king to hope that he might 
eafily obtain from the emperor the inveftiture of the duchy of Milan for his fecond fon, 
the duke of Orleans; but Charles, who had juft returned from a fuccefsful expedition 
againft the famous Barbarofla, and who thought that his power was now irrefiftible, 
wifhed to keep the Milanefe for himfelf. He concealed, however, his defigns, and amufed 
the king, during the winter of 1535, with delufive hopes that vanifhed at the approach 
of fpring, when Charles appeared fully prepared to take the field. Yet Francis ftill 
cherifhed hopes that his refinance might be overcome, and though his troops completed 
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the reduction of the dominions of the duke of Savoy, he ordered them to refpeft the 
territories of the emperor. The negociations ftiil continued, though Charles complain- 
ed of the conduct of his rival, in making war on his brother-in-law, at a time when he 
was about to be (low the inveftiture of the duchy of Milan on his fon. Still he pro- 
rr.ifecl to come to a deciiion on thebufinefs, if Francis would fend an ambaflador to receive 
his nnfwer at Rome, whither he was then going. The cardinal of Lorraine, brother to 
theduke of Guife, was accordingly fent to the capital of the Chriflian world, and he was 
attended by Velly, who had hitherto conduced the negociation. Both Velly and the 
cardinal Du Bellay, the French ambaflador at Rome, were of opinion, that Charles had 
only delayed his anfwer, in order that the pope might have the glory of appearing as a 
mediator between the rival monarchs; nor were they inclined to believe Paul, when he 
frankly aflured them that they flattered themfelves, with delufive hopes, and that he was cer- 
tain the duke of Orleans would never be duke of Milan. At length, the fatal day arrived 
' which was deftincd to encreafe thofe fentiments of hatred which fubfifted between thefe. 
two potent princes. The emperor began to complain more loudly of the invafion of Pied- 
mont, and talked of inverting the duke of Angouleme with the duchy of Milan in preference 
to his brother. After an altercation with Velly, who pre (Ted him to fulfil his promife, 
he repaired to the Vatican, where, in the prefence of all the foreign ambaffadors, and all 
the cardinals, he reviled the king of France and his fubjedls in the meft indecent man- 
ner: he averred, that all the treaties which his moderation had dictated, had been openly 
violated ; he traced back every inftance of perfidy to the reign of Lewis the Twelfth ; 
he juftified Sforza in the affaflination of Merveille ; blamed the king for feeking to re- 
venge the death of his ambaflador ; maintained that he had only made ufe of that circum- 
flance as a pretence for violating the treaty of Cambray; and reprefented him as a 
prince deftitute of honour, and reftrained by no principle: he concluded by exhorting 
the pope, the facred college, and all the Chriflian potentates to unite with him againft a 
prince who was the ally of infidels, and a difturber of the public repofe. The pope re- 
plied, with great moderation, to this vehement harangue, promifing to obferve a flriifl 
neutrality, and exhorting the emperor to peace. The fovereign pontiff in a private coh- 
verfation with Charles, convinced him of the impropriety of his conduct, and perfuaded 
'him fo to explain his fpeech of the preceding day, as to do away the moft offenfive 
parts; but the thin veil which he threw over his abufe was infufficient to conceal his 
rancour 44 . 

Velly, at the laft audience he had of the emperor, prefled that prince to tell him in 
what manner he ihould juflify himfelf to his mailer for having given credit to his pro- 
irrifes : " I beg your majefly"— faid the ambaflador — " to declare before his holinefs, 
« whether it be not true, that you promifed me the Milanefe for the duke of Orleans ?"- 
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The emperor, fomewhat difconcerted hy a queftion thus precife, remained filent for fome 
time, but being prcfled for an anfwer, he acknowledged that he had made fuch a promife, 
hut under conditions which had not been fulfilled: Velly then ofFered to fulfil thofe con- 
ditions ; Charles replied that il was impoflible. "- Why then did you propofc them ?" 
returned Velly. The emperor had recourfe to ffefh evafions; be obferved that the time 
was pall; that the king, by i:is inv.iiion of Piedmont, had releafed him from his engage- 
ments, and that the Italian princes would oppole any attempt to fulfil them. — To fuch 
pitiful fubterfuges was this, powerful monarch reduced by his artifice, diflimulation, and 
treachery ! 

V/ar was now unavoidable, and both monarchs prepared for the conteft with a vigour 
and alacrity equal to their refentment : but Francis, warned by the fatal defeat of Pavia, 
refolved not to rifk any decifive action, but to act chiefly on thedefenfi ve. He ftrength- 
ened the fortifications of all thofe towns which were moll open to attack; he recruited 
his armies, and replenifhed his coffers. The chief command of the troops, deflined for 
the defence of Picardy, was-conferred on the duke of Vendome, who was aflifted by the 
marefchal dc Montmorenci ; the duke of Guife commanded in Champagne; Humieres 
was ordered to defend the province of Dauphins, and to guard the paffes of the Alps: 
B.arbefieux was ftationed at Marfeilles; and the king hitnfelf, with a powerful armv, un- 
dertook to defend the remaining part of Provence, againft which he juflly concluded the 
principal attack would be directed. 

Charles, meanwhile, entered Piedmont with an army of forty thoufand infantry, and 
ten thoufand cavalry ; and his progrefs was greatly facilitated by the treachery of the 
marquis of Saluzzo, who had fucceeded admiral Brion in the command of the French 
forces in that quarter. That nobleman, by a fuperftitious faith in aftrology, and a be- 
lief that the fatal period of the French nation was at hand, was induced to defcrt the 
caufe of his fovereign and benefactor. . But Montpezat, the governor of FolTano, by his 
courage and conduct, delayed the Imperial army above a month, before that inconfider- 
able place, and by that means gave Francis ample time to prepare for the reception of tl e 
enemy. A detachment of the Imperialists, at the fame time, in veiled Turin, but were 
compelled to retire, after various fkirmifhes, in which the French were generally fuc- 
cefsful. . 

De Leyva, meanwhile, made a fruitlefs attempt to enter Dauphine, but the emperor's 
real defign was.to get poffeflion of Provence, which he claimed as well in his own right 
as in confequence of the ceflion which the duke of Bourbon had made him of that coun- 
try. From the magicians and aftrologers, whom he confulted on this occalion, he re- 
ceived the greateft hopes of fuccefs ; and fo thoroughly was he convinced that he fhould 
complete, with facility, the conquefr. of France, that he diftributed a variety of govern- 
ments and poITeflions, in that kingdom, to his favourites and friends. He harangued his 
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troops in the fame anthoritative tone, and with the fame imperious confidence, as he had 
difplayed to the French ambaffadors at Rome j and the foldiers replied to his harangue 
with fucli loud acclamations of joy, as clearly evinced that their fentiments correfponded 
to thofe of their mafler. At length the Imperial army arrived at Saint-Laurent, the firft 
town in the French dominions, on the twenty-fifth of July; and as that day was the 
leitival of Saint- James, the patron of Spain, it was generally believed that the faint had 
accorded his particular protedtion to the emperor; to ftrengthen this belief, the foldiers 
were reminded that, on that fame day, in the preceding year, Charles had effected a land- 
ing on the coaft of Africa, where he obtained a fignal victory over Barbaroffa. Thefc 
ideas, being ftrongly impreffed on the minds of the troops, infpired them with frefh 
courage, which was farther encreafed by the tranquillity of the French : not a fingle 
body of troops was any where to be feen, and this apparent inactivity was confidered as 
the effect of terror. S 

The king, meanwhile, had completed the fortifications of fuch towns as were capable 
of defence, demolifhed others, and laid wafc the open country: in his camp at Valence 
he was prepared to fend fuccours wherever they might be wanted, while Montmorenci 
was lent to command the camp at Avignon, with orders to conduct himfelf with the 
titmoft caution and prudence, and particularly, not to hazard a decifive action. Mont- 
morenci arrived at Avignon on the fourth of Auguft, and, in a council of war, it was 
determined to confine his operations to the fecuring his camp from infult, and to the pre- 
venting the enemy fromforming any eflablifhment on the rivers Rhone and Durance. As 
the lmperialifts approached they were alarmed at the face of defolation which the coun- 
try prefented, deftitute alike of food andfhelter: even Aix was difmantled, notwith- 
ftanding the offer of Montejan to take the command of it, and that of the inhabitants 
to defend it to the laft extremity. 

A victory obtained by the van of the Imperial army, over a detachment of the 
French, under the command of Montejan and Boify, who had extorted from Montmo- 
renci a reluctant permiffion to harafs the enemy on their march, ferved both to inflate 
"the Germans and to difcourage the French, who began to tremble in their camp. The 
news of this check did not fo much mortify the king as the intelligence which he re- 
ceived, at the fame time, of the reduction of Guife in Picardy. . The counts of Naffau 
and Ricux had entered that province, where the duke of Vendome commanded; and fe- 
veral fkirmifhes had taken place with little advantage on either fide. But NafTau, after 
an unfuccefsful attempt on Saint-Riquier, at which the female inhabitants greatly con- 
tributed to his defeat, took by furprize the town of Guife. The neglect and cowardice 
of the garrifon were feverely punifhed, and all the nobility, who were in the place at 
the time, were degraded lrom their rank. But thefc difafters were trifling when com- 
pared to one which now reached the ears of the king. The dauphin, on the road to join 
the army, had flopped at Tournon, where, alter heating himfelf at tennis, he was fo iinpru- 
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dent as to drink a gfafs of cold water, in confeqoence of which he expired in four days. 
The cardinal ot Lorraine was appointed to convey the dreadful intelligence to the king, 
hut his tears Hopped liis utterance, and the monarch, by one ot thole prejfcntimem wh cli, 
thoirgh often felt, cannot eahly be accounted tor, was apprized of that which no one 
dared to communicate. Francis felt as a father, and the whole kingdom joined in his la- 
mentations for the lofs of a fon, who was an object of univerial elteem. 

The count of Montecuculli was afterward a ecu fed of having adminiftered poiCbntothe 
young prince; and as the vulgar are feLlom inclined toafcribe the death of a great man,, 
or diftinguilhed character, to any natural cauCe, the peculation rhett with more credit than 
iX deferved ; the count was arrefted, and being applied to the rack, confeffed the crime ; 
to the commiffion of which, he faid, he hud been mitigated by the Imperial generals, 
Gonaaga and Leyva. Sufpicions were even caft on the emperor himfelf; but the molt 
unprejudiced, hiftorians have rejected the evidence extorted by torture, and there remains 
Little doubt but that the fact is as we have itated.it above. Montecuculli, however, in 
conlecjuence of his own confemon, and of a treatife on poifons, found in his poffeflion, 
and written by himfelf, was declared guilty, and was, accordingly, executed at Lyons, 
on the feventh of October,, 1536. 

During thefe tranfaclions, the emperor advanced' as far as Marfeilles, hut all his at- 
tempts to reduce that city proved ineffectual, and he was finally compelled to relinquish 
the inglorious fiege. Finding his army confiderably reduced, and having loft many of 
his braved officers, he, at length, was prevailed on to quit the territories of France, 
where he had neither gained honour nor advantage. He retreated in the graateft confu- 
lion, and the king might eafily have deflroyed his army, had he not been reflrained by 
the pertinacious caution of Montmorenci, and by his defiie of reinforcing the duke of 
Vendome, and of quieting the apprehenfions of the Parifians. In Picardy, the count 
of Naffau, after the reduction of Guife, had laid fiege to Peronne, which was ably de- 
fended by the marefchal de Fleuranges, who repulfed the enemy in four fucceffive afr 
faults, and compelled them to abandon the hopelefs enterprize; fo that Francis, by the 
prudence of his own meafures, and the union, and valour of his fubjects, rendered abortive 
the formidable fchemes of his rival.. 

- A. D; 1537. J Francis, on. his return to Lyons, at the end of the campaign, found 
James the Fifth, king of Scotland, who had* without folicitation, failed to the affiftance 
of hisancient ally, with. an armyof fixteen thoufand men ; though contrary windshad pre- 
vented him from landing, until the campaign was clofed, and the c nperor had retired. 
The king was fo well pleafed with the generous conduct of the Scattifh monarch, that 
he gave him his daughter, the princefs Magdelen, in marriage, and the nuptials were ce- 
lebrated on the firft of January, 1537. Magdalen dying within the year, James took,, 
for his fecond wife, Mary, daughter to the duke of Gujfe, and widow to the duke of 
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Longuevillc, who became mother to the celebrated Mary Stuart, not lefs famous for her 
beauty and accomplishments, than for the perfecuticn flie fultained during her life, and 
the calumnies which have been heaped, with illiberal profufion, on her memory. 

On'the nineteenth of January, a bed of juftice was holden at Paris, at which Capel, 
the advocate-general, attempted to prove, in a long fpeech, that the domains of the 
crown being inalienable, the king had no right to cede the fovercignfy of Flanders and 
Artois to Charles, who, as a vaffal of the crown, had incurred the guilt of felony, and 
wliofe territories, therefore, were declared to be forfeited. This ridiculous ceremony 
could have no other effect than that of encreafing the animofity which fubfifted between 
Francis and Charles. An alliance which the former contracted, at this period, with the 
emperor of the Turks, was attended with no greater advantage. 

The campaign opened at an early period, in the Low Countries, where the king for a 
while commanded his troops in perfon; but his impatience to revifit the beautiful du- 
chefs of Etampes induced him to return to Piedmont, when the command of the forces 
devolved on the marcfchnl de Montmorenci. The French reduced fevcrcl towns and 
fortreffes, but they were all fpeedily retaken by the fuperior forces of the Flemings, 
who, in their turn, invefted Terouanne. The dauphin and Montmorenci haflened to 
the relief of the place, but when they had advanced within a few miles of the enemy, and 
a battle appeared inevitable,, they were flopped by the intelligence that a fufpenhon of 
arms had been agreed on. The queen -dowager of Hungary, governefs of the Low- 
Countries, and her lifter, Eleanora, wife to Fiancis, had met at the village of Bomy, 
two leagues from Terouanne, where they concluded, on the thirtieth of July, 1537, a 
truce of ten months, lor the Low- Countries andthe province of Artois. The war ltill 
continued in Piedmont, but nothing of importance occurred during the prefent cam- 
paign, which was terminated by a truce for three months, concluded on the twenty- 
eighth of November, and afterwards prolonged to the tenth of June, in the follow- 
ing year. 
It?*!* t 

A. D. 1538.] The enmity of Francis and Charles appears to have exceeded their 
ftrength, and their coffers were exhaufted by their frequent and bloody wars. The mc>- 
diation of the pope was offered and accepted, .and an interview at Nice app< mted be- 
tween the rival princes. The emperor accordingly repaired, on the third of March, t9 
Villa-Franca; and the king arrived, about the fame time, at Villa-Nuova ; but ftiH the 
two monarchs did not meet. Mcy.eray is of opinion, that the emperor was fearful of 
being preffed on the fubjeCt. of the invefliture of the Milanefe, and of having a promife 
extorted from him in the preftnee of the pope. Both Charles and Francis vifited his 
holinefs, though at different times; and, after much altercation, a truce for nine years 
was at length concluded between them, on the eighteenth of June, 1538. 
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The interview which Charles had rejected at Nice he courted at Aigues-Mortes, and at 
that town the two monarchs met. From the tokens of refpeft and friend/hip which 
pafled bedto-een them, it was conjectured by fome, that a fincere reconciliation had taken 
place ; they had feveral private conventions with each other, the fubjedt of which ne- 
ver tranfpired, but they tended to alarm the duke of Savoy, the fultan Solyman, and the 
king of England. Notwithstanding this apparent concord and harmony, no peace was 
concluded, and the rival princes parted as they met. 

Some months after this interview, the king fell dangeroufly ill at Compiegne, in con- 
• fequence of an intrigue which he had with the wife of an advocate, whofe hufband, in 
order to revenge himfelf, had purpofely contracted a difeafe which he communicated to 
his wife, who gave it to Francis. The lady herfelf died of it ; the hufband, by timely 
precautions, was foon cured ; but the king laid the foundation of a diforder which Ln- 
lenfibly preyed upon his vitals. The continual pains he experienced altered his temper, 
and he became fufpicious and peevifh. The difguft he conceived for a pleafure, which he 
was no longer capable of enjoying, proved advantageous to his fubjects, as that time 
which he had hitherto beftowed on the profecution of his amours, he now devoted folely 
to affairs of ftate. 

A. D. 1539-] The emperor, meanwhile, found ample occupation in his own domi- 
nions : the citizens of Ghent, mindful of their former immunities, and tenacious of their 
ancient privileges, had refufed to contribute to the fupport of the late war; and erecting 
the ftandard of rebellion, had offered, by their deputies, to acknowledge the lovereignty 
of the king of France; but that monarch ft ill flattering himfelf with the vain hope of 
obtaining the inveftiture of Milan from the juftice of the emperor, rejected the propo- 

fals of the Flemings, and communicated their fchemes and intentions to his rival 

Charles, though free from any danger on the fide of France, was alarmed at the revolt of 
a people, rich, turbulent, and obftinate. The exigency, he was aware, demanded his im- 
mediate prefence, but his dignity would not allow him to pafs through Germany without 
a train of attendants and troops that muft neceflarily have delayed him ; and the voyage 
by fea was dangerous at that advanced feafon of the year. In this dilemma, contrary to 
the opinions of his moil experienced counfellors, he refolved, as the fhorteft way, to de- 
mand a paflage through the dominions of his rival. To Francis he, at the fame time, 
made apromife to invert the duke of Orleans with the duchy of Milan 45, The French 
council aflembled on the occafion ; they were unanimous in agreeing that the emperor's 
requeft mould be complied with, but the majority were of opinion that the inveftiture of 
Milan mould be firft granted ; this, however, was over-ruled by Montmorenci (who 
had recently received the conftable's fvvord) as well as by Francis himfelf; who infifted 

45 Garnier. 
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on the propriety of placing a full reliance on the generofity andjufticeof Charles. The 
duke of Orleans, his brother, and the conftable, advanced as far as Bayonne to meet the 
emperor, and offered themfelves as hoftages for his fafety, but their offer was refifed. The 
king, himfelf, though ftill indifpofed; gave him the meeting at Chatelleraud, paid him 
all poffible honour, and affigned him the glorious privilege of affording relief to the poor, 
and freedom to the captive. 

A. D. 1,540.] On the firft of January, the emperor made his public entry into Paris,, 
attended by all the nobility, magiftrates, and municipal bodies the dauphin and the duke 
of Orleans rode on either fide of him, and the conftable followed him. But this profufion 
of honours was infufficient to remove the apprehenfions of Charles, who, confcious that 
he merited no kindnefs from his rival, began to blame his own imprudence in putting him- 
felf in his power: ImprefTed with thefe ideas, he was greatly alarmed- at a joke puffed on 
him by the duke of Orleans, who jumped up behind him, and throwing his arms around 
his waift, exclaimed — " Your Imperial Majefty is now my prifoner." Another time, the 
king, who was candour itfelf, told him, That the duchefs of Etampes was- of opinion he 
fhould not fuffer him to leave Paris, until he had revoked the treaty of Madrid : '■ If the 
" advice be good," replied the emperor, greatly difconcerted, " you ought to follow it ;" 
at the fame time he purpofely let fall a fuperb diamond, which the duchefs picked up, and: 
which he begged her to accept; fhe complied with his requeft, and, in the fequel,, 
repaid his attention by betraying the interefts of her fovereign. The king's fool having 
placed the emperor's name on his lift, for having put himfelf in the power of his rival, 
cbferved, that if the king fuffercd him to efcape, he would efface the emperor's name, and 
infert his mafter's in the place. 

Charles remained fix days at Paris, but he had no fooner reached his own territories, 
than the French ambaffadors demanded the reftitution of the Milanefe ; for feveral months 
the king of France was deluded by the ambiguous anfwers and fpecious evafions of his- 
rival. The revolted Flemings were at length completely humbled by their Imperial maf- 
<t r, who put the leaders of the infurreclion to death ; exacted from the inhabitants of Ghent 
a fine of twelve hundred thoufand crowns ; deprived them of their privileges, and con- 
ilrucled a citadel to keep them in awe. Having accomplifhed his obje£t, Charles relin- 
quifhed the difguife which was no longer neceffary to his intereft ; he peremptorily re- 
fufed to grant the inveftiture of the Milanefe, and denied that he had ever made any pro- 
inife that could bind him to an aCtion fo weak and imprudent.. 

A. D. 1541.] Francis was greatly enraged when he found himfelf the dupe of his un- 
principled rival ; and his indignation was augmented in proportion as he perceived that' 
the credulous fimplicity with which he had trufted him, expofed him to the ridicule of 
Europe. He fufpecled the treachery of his own fervants ; and, though he had refolvcd on 
a renewal of the war, he difmifred his beft general, Montmorenci. The caufe of the 
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conftable's difgrace — who received orders to retier from court, whither he did not return 
until the following reign — has never been well afcertained. Some authors pretend that 
the king reproached him with the advice he had given to truft to the generofity of the 
emperor, and even go fo far as to fay that the conftable maintained a criminal correfpond- 
ence with Charles; others affert that Francis took umbrage at his too great intimacy with 
the dauphin, of whom the king was jealous; but the moll probable opinion is, that the 
conftable's conduft had afforded no juft grounds for difpleafure, and that his difgrace was 
entirely owing to fome of thofe intrigues which fo frequently prevail in courts. The 
court of France was, at this time, divided into two parties ; at the head of one, were the 
dauphin andhis miftrefs, Diana of Poi&iers ; and the other was prefided by the duke of Or- 
leans, who, by his attention to the duchefs of Etampes, enjoyed the greateft portion of his 
father's favour. The duchefs hated Diana with all that warmth of animofity which a rival- 
fhip in beauty and power naturally excites in the breaft of a female; and Montmorenci, 
fenfible of this, was ftudious to exercife his wit at the expcnce of the duchefs, and to be- 
flow the higheft commendations on her rival. 

The next obje£t of the king's difpleafure was the admiral Brion, w r hofe pride was in- 
fupportable, but whofe probity was undoubted : having expreffed his intention of humilia- 
ting the admiral, the chancellor Poyet (who had been entrufted with the feals, on the death 
<©f du Prat, in 1535,) with the prompt zeal of a courtly fycophant, inftituted a procefs 
againft him for extortion and malverfation, and, by a bafc proftitution of the laws, pro- 
nounced a fentence which condemned Brion to perpetual banifhment, and to pay a fine of 
"fifteen hundred thoufand livres. The king, enraged at this unjuft proceeding, revoked the 
fentence, and reftored the admiral to the poffeffion of his honours and eftates ; but Brion 
was fo deeply affefted by the attack which had been made on his honour, that he furvived 
the revocation of his fentence only two years. Poyet himfelf was difgraced, and by a 
fentence of the parliament, pronounced on the twenty-fourth of April, 1,545, was declared 
incapable of holding any office whatever, and condemned to pay a fine of one hundred 
thoufand livres, and to be imprifoned for five years. The cardinal of Lorraine was the 
laflj minifter who was difgraced, for receiving a penfion of two thoufand crowns from the 
'emperor.; this prelate's thirft for riches was infatiate; and whenever the auri facra fames 
forms the leading feature in the difpofition of a man, he feldom can be trufled, for there 
can be little doubt but that he will facrifice every principle to the acquifition of wealth : 
the cardinal enjoyed no lefs than four archbifhopricks, feven bifhopricks, and four abbeys, 
at the fame-time. D'Annebaut, who was promoted to the office of admiral, and the car- 
dinal de Tournon, were entrufted with the whole management of public affairs ; they 
were both of them men of acknowledged probity, but their talents were by no means equal 
to their integrity. 



Francis filled every court inEurope with his negociations ; but Henry of England had 
Jately beheld with a fufpkious eye his frequent interviews with the emperor, and his alh- 
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ance with the king of Scotland; the pope ftill maintained a ftrift neutrality; and fultan 
Solyman alone embraced his proffered alliance, and declared himfelf ready to avenge his 
wrongs. Two of the ambaffadors of Francis, on their road to Venice, were affaflinated 
near the mouth of the Tefino, at the inftigation of the marquis del Guafto, governor of 
the Milanefe. The French monarch loudly complained of this bafe violation of the laws 
of nations ; and demanded the punifhment of the atrocious contriver of the guilty deed ; 
but his demands were eluded, and he gladly embraced the opportunity of extorting by 
arms that juftice which he vainly fought to obtain by negociation. 

A. D. 1542.] Piedmont and the Netherlands had been deftined by du Bellay to becom* 
the theatre of war, but the new council rejected his plan, and regulated, on a far different 
fcale, the operations of the enfuing campaign. It was determined to direct the principal 
efforts of the troops againft Perpignan, the capital of Rouffillon, which was falfely afferted 
to be in a defencelefs ftate, while another army was to be fent into Luxembourg, to affift 
the duke of Cleves, who claimed the king's protection, to enable him to recover the duchy 
of Gueldres, which had been wrefted from him by the houfe of Auftria. In purfuance 
of this plan, the dauphin was appointed to command the army deftined for Rouffillon; 
he had under him Annebaut and Montpezat, and his orders were to lay fiege to Per- 
pignan, to the relief of which place it was expected the emperor would march in perfon, 
and in that cafe the king intended to repair, himfelf, to the fcene of action. The 
troops that were fent to Luxembourg were commanded by the duke of Orleans, who was 
accompanied by the duke of Guife and his fon, the count of Aumale ; and by the young 
count of Enguien. The duke laid fiege to Damvilliers, and the foldiers having entered the 
place while the articles of capitulation were preparing, the town was refigned to pillage, 
and afterward levelled with the ground. Yvry was reduced by the duke of Guife, and 
Arlon by the count of Enguien ; Luxembourg and Montmidy made but little refiftance, 
and, in a very fhort time, Thionville was the only place in the duchy that remained in pof- 
feffion of the emperor. The duke of Cleves fent two thoufand cavalry, under the maref- 
chal of Gueldres, and ten thoufand Lanfquenets, to ravage Brabant, where they advanced 
as far as Antwerp, and, after defeating the young prince of Orange, they effected a junction 
tyith the duke of Orleans at Yvry. Every thing feemed to promife a fuccefsful campaign 
in that quarter ; when the duke of Orleans, on the report that a general action was ex- 
pected to take place in Rouffillon, fuddenly quitted the army, in order to partake of 
thofe laurels which, as he imagined, his brother was about to reap. He entrufted the duke 
of Guife with the care of his conquefls in Luxembourg, but afraid of leaving the pro- 
vinces of Picardy and Champagne expofed to the attacks of the enemy, he fent the Lan- 
fquenets to guard the frontiers. Guife was thus reduced to act merely on the defenfive; 
the Imperialifts retook Luxembourg and Montmidy, but the laft of thefe towns was re- 
covered by the French general. 
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In Rouflillon the French arms were far from fuccefsful; confiderable delays had oc- 
curred in collecting the troops dcftined for that quarter, and fupplying them with provi- 
fions ; fothat the emperor had fufficient time to put Perpignan in a proper Hate of defence, 
and to furnifh it with every requifite for fuftaininga long fiege. Charles, however anxious 
he might be for the fate of that city, determined not to hazard a decifive engagement} 
but committed the defence of it to the perfevering valour of the duke of Alva. The 
French, after a fiege of three months, waded by difeafe, and rcpulfed in various attacks, 
received orders from Francis to abandon the enterprize, and return to their own country : 
the duke of Alva made a vain attempt to harafs them on their retreat; his efforts were 
fruftrated by the vigilance of the dauphin ; and the army reached France in fafety. 

But though the glory of Francis was tarnifhed by the failure of this expedition, it ac- 
quired additional fplendour from his conduct to the revolted inhabitants of Rochelle, who, 
in confequence of a new duty of twenty-four livres on every bufhel of fait, had taken up 
arms, and expelled all the officers of the revenue from the town. The king repaired 
thither in perfon, and at his approach, the inhabitants laid down their arms and fued for 
pardon. Francis lent a favourable ear to their folicitations, and, to fhew his confidence in 
the citizens of Rochelle, he would fuffer no other perfons to wait on him at table, and to 
guard his perfon during his ftay in the place. He extended a full pardon to all the infur- 
gents, and only required, as an acknowledgment of their fault, the payment of two hun- 
dred thoufand livres, which he gave to the chancellor Montholon ; but that worthy ma- 
giftrate, who was diftinguifhed by the honourable appellation of The Arijlides of France, 
returned the money to the inhabitants for the purpofe of founding an hofpital. 



A. D. 1543-] In the enfuing campaign the plan of operations was changed, Rouffillon 
was neglefted, and the principal efforts of the French were directed againft the Nether- 
lands. Anthony, duke of Vendome (afterwards king of Navarre, in right of his wife, 
Joan of Albret, and father to Henry the Fourth) who commanded in Picardy, reduced the 
town of Lillers, and feveral other places in the environs of Terouanne. The admiral 
Annebaut, who commanded the troops in Hainaut, received orders to join the king, who 
had advanced to Cateau-Cambrefis. The inhabitants of Landrecy fet fire to the town, 
and fled for refuge to the foreft of Mormeaux. The duke of Vendome, meanwhile, had 
taken Bapaume, and laid fiege to the citadel, which was on the point of capitulating, 
when the duke was called to join the king at Cateau-Cambrefis. The intention of Francis 
was to fortify Landrecy, for which purpofe he fixed his camp at Marolles. A detachment 
ef the army, commanded by the dauphin, reduced Aimeries, Maubeuge, and Barlemont- 
upon-Sombre ; while the count of Aumale extended his incurfions to the gates of Avefne. 

As foon as the fortifications of Landrecy were completed, the king left his camp at Ma- 
rolles, and laid fiege to Luxembourg, which, he fpeedily reduced, and which he exprefTed 

his 
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his determination of keeping as an amends for the loi's of the Milanefe. He then de- 
tached Annebant, with ten thonfand infantry, and four hundred men at arms, to the affift- 
ance of the duke of Cleves ; but that prince had already made his peace with the emperor, 
and agreed to join Charles againft Francis, his friend and ally. The Imperialists, 
•.neanwhile, under the counts of Roeux and RoquenldofF, had inverted Landrecy, and the 
king now marched with his whole army to the relief of that town, where he firft received 
intelligence of the alliance which had been formed between the emperor and the king of 
England. 

On the fourteenth of September, 1542, James the Fifth, king of Scotland, had expired 
in the flower of his age, leaving only an infant-daughter, the celebrated Mary Stuart, by 
his confort Mary of Lorraine. The difputes with regard to the regency, during the 
minority of the young princefs, filled Scotland with confufion. Henry formed the defign 
of uniting Scotland to his own dominions, by marrying his fon Edward to the heirefs of 
that kingdom; and he engaged Hamilton, earl of Arran, who claimed the regency, as next 
heir to the crown, after Mary, to fecond his plan. But his projeft was thwarted by car- 
dinal Beaton, primate of Scotland, who alfo afpired to the regency, and who perfuaded 
the majority of the Scottifh nobles to oppofe the projected alliance with England. As a 
war was fully expected to be the confequence of this oppofition, the cardinal found it ne- 
cefTary to make an immediate application to France, and to crave the afliftance of that an- 
cient ally, during the prefent diftrefles of the Scottifh nation. Mathew Stuart, earl of 
Lenox, a young nobleman of a great family, was, at that time, in the French court; and 
Francis being informed that he was engaged in ancient and hereditary enmity with the Ha- 
miltons, who had murdered his father, fent him over to his native country, as a fupport to 
the cardinal and the queen-mother; and hepromifed that a fupply of money, and, if ne- 
-ceflary, even military fuccoiirs, fhould be foon difpatched after him. By this means the 
French party acquired a decided fuperiority over that of the Euglifh in Scotland- 
Henry now refolved to break with France, and to unite his arms with thofe of the em- 
peror, notwithstanding the ill-treatment he had formerly experienced from Charles. He 
pretended that Francis had engaged to imitate his example in feparating himfelf entirely 
from the fee of Rome, and that he had broken his promife in that particular. He was dif- 
fatisfied that his nephew, the late king of Scotland, fhould have been allowed to marry, 
firft, Magdalen of France, then a princefs of the houfe of Guife.; and he confidered thefe 
alliances as pledges, which Francis gave of his intentions to fupport the Scots againft the 
power of England 46 . He had received information of fome railleries which the French king 
had thrown out againft his condu£t with regard to his wives ; he was difgufted that Francis, 
after fo many obligations which he owed him, had facrificed him to the emperor; and in 
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the confidence of friendfhip, had rafhly revealed hisfecrets to that fubtle, intriguing, and 
interefled monarch ; and he complained, that regular payments were never made of the 
fums due to him by France, and of the penfion which had been premifed. Impelled by 
thefe various motives, he alienated himfelf from his ancient friend and confederate, and 
formed a league with the emperor, who very earneftly courted his alliance. This league, 
befides flipulations for mutual defence, contained a plan for the invafion of France; and 
the two monarchs agreed to enter that kingdom with an army each of twenty-five thou- 
fand men ; and to require Francis to pay Henry all the fums which he owed him, and to 
confign Boulogne, Terouanne, and Ardres, as a fecurity for the regular payment of his 
penfion in future. In cafe thefe conditions were rejected, the confederate princes agreed 
to challenge for Henry the crown of France, or, in default of it, the duchies of Norman- 
dy, Acquitaine and Guienne; for Charles, the duchy of Burgundy and foine other terri- 
tories 47 . That they might have a pretence for enforcing thefe claims, they fent a melTage 
to Francis, requiring him to renounce his alliance with fultan Solyman, and to make 
reparation for all the prejudice which Chriftendom had fuffered from that" unnatural con- 
federacy. Upon the French king's refufal, war was to be declared againfl him by the 
allies. The partizans of France objected to Charles's alliance with the heretical king 
of England, as no lefs odious than that which Francis had contracted with Solyman ; and 
they obferved, that this league was a breach of that folemn promife which he had given to 
Clement the Seventh,- never to make peace nor alliance with England. 

In confequence of this league, fix thoufand Englifh troops were fent to join the Impe- 
rialifts, then engaged in the fiege of Landrecy, which the emperor covered with an army 
of above forty thoufand men. Francis advanced at the head of an army not much in- 
ferior, as if he intended to give the emperor battle, or oblige him to abandon the fiege : 
but while thefe rival monarchs were facing each other, and all men flood in expectation of 
fome great event, the French king found means to throw fuccours into Landrecy; and hav- 
ing thus effefted his purpofe, he fkilfully made a retreat. Charles fent Gonzaga to attack 
the rear of the French army; but that general was vigoroufiy received^ and fuccefsfully 
repulfed by Briffac ; and the emperor, finding the feafon far advanced, defpaired of fuc- 
cefs in his enterprize, and found it neceffary to raife the fiege ; in his retreat, however, 
he took Cambrai by furprize, and placed an Imperial garrifon in that city. 

During thefe tranfa&ions in the Netherlands, Europe was aftonifhedat beholding a junc- 
tion of the French and Turkifh fleets : on the fifth of July, Barbaroffa appeared off the 
coaft of Provence with a hundred and ten gallies, where he was joined by two-and-twenty 
French gallies, under the count of Enguien ; and the two fleets, on the fifth of Auguft, 
hid fiege to Nice ; but though the town furrendered alter an obfiinate conteft, the garrifon 
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retired to the citadel, where they braved all the efforts of the confederate forces. At the 
fame time the war was carried on in Piedmont, but without vigour or effect. 

A. D. 1544.] The next campaign opened with greater vigour, and was attended with 
greater fuccefs. The young count of Enguien, who was now entrufted with the command 
of the French forces in Piedmont, greatly refembled the unfortunate duke of Nemours, 
who was killed at the battle of Cerignoles; with the valour of the bravell foldier he com- 
bined the fkill of the moft experienced general, and he had the advantage of the duke, in- 
afmuch as his military talents were not fulliedby temerity. After reducing various fort- 
treffes, the count, on the firfl of February, laid fiege to Carignano, and, in order to fecure 
the reception of fupplies, it was neceffary to take poffeffion of the town of Carmagnola. 
Of this the Imperial general, the marquis del Guafto, was aware, and being refolved, at all 
events, to compel the enemy to raife the fiege, he endeavoured to feize Carmagnola him- 
felf ; but the count was too quick in his motions, and having fecured the place, he ftrength- 
ened the fortifications, and put it in a proper Hate of defence. Del Guafto now per- 
ceived that he could not effect his object without rifking a battle, an event of which 
d'Enguien was equally defirous, but he was prevented by the pofitive orders of Francis, 
from purfuing the dictates of his inclination. Montluc, however, was difpatched to 
court to entreat the. king to withdraw his prohibition, and at the fame time to fend the 
count a fupply of money for the payment of his troops. With the former part of d'Enguien's 
requeft Francis was with great difficulty prevailed on to comply ; and this circumftance 
was no fooner made known, than all the young nobility in the kingdom, with that ardour 
which has ever diftinguifhed the gallant nobles of France, and extorted the admiration of 
their enemies, haftened to join the army. Still money was wanting; the fupply fent by 
the king being wholly inadequate to the purpofe for which it was deftined, and the Swifs 
troops in the fervice of France infifted on being immediately paid. In this emergency 
the young nobles flood forward, and raifed among themfelves the fum required 49 . Both 
armies now prepaied for the expected conflict: among the French, ardent zeal and unani- 
mity of fentiment obtained ; with the Imperialifts, bold confidence and blind prefumption 
"prevailed. In fuch contempt did the marquis Del Guafto hold his youthful adverfary, that 
he told the citizens of Arte they were at liberty to fhut their gates againft him if he did 
not return victorious; and to the ladies of Milan he difplayed, with pompous exultation, a 
heap or fetters and handcuffs, which he defigned for the count of Enguien and .his gallant 
volunteers. The count treated his threats and boaftings with the difdain they deferved, 

48 it is with infinite fatisfa&ion we record the gallant achievements and liberal conduit of the French nobility, 
who have, in fo nr.nnv Lnftances, proved, themfelves not only the braveft defenders, but the beft friends of their 
country. It hns, of late, become fafhionaUe 10 rail at and vilify this defcription of citizens; but it is the duty of 
t' e hiftorian to (lem the torrent 0/ popular prejudice j f.icls fpeak. for themfelves, and conftitute the beft argu- 
n- nts that can p' fiibly ' .;• .ofeu to the air-built fyftems of thefe modern tbtoriflt, who aflame the peculiar pri- 
vilege of ignorance and vanity to reprobate pi intipics. they cannot appreciate, and fr.cer at the merit they do 
not poffefs. 
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and adopted every precaution which could tend to enfure him fuccefi;. On the four- 
teenth of April the two armies met near Cerizoles; victory for awhile remained doubt- 
ful ; fhe then feemed to incline to the Imperialifts, and the flight of a body of Italians, 
■under the count de Gryeres, induced Enguien to believe the day was loft; but the 
fpirited exertions of the French nobility and their gallant followers foon reftored order 
to the army, and, prefluig forward with impetuous valour, the enemy were routed and put 
to flight. Enguien wifhed to purfue them, but he was checked by the prudent advice 
of an old oflicer, who begged him to recollect the fate of the duke of Nemours. The 
victory was complete ; ten thoufand of the Imperialilh perifhed on the field, four thou- 
sand were taken prifoners, and all their baggage, artillery and ammunition fell into the 
hands of the French. Del Guafto, who had received a wound in the knee, retreated to 
Afte, but the inhabitants refufing to admit him, he haftened to Milan. Enguien now- 
reduced, with facility, the town of Carignano, and the greater part of the marquifate of 
Montferrat; intelligence of his fuccefs being difpatched to the king, it was fpeedily for- 
warded to all the foreign courts ; the duchy of Milan was ready to fubmit to the French ; 
all Italy was in motion; even the kingdom of Naples exhibited fymptoms of difcontent; 
■but Enguien was, unfortunately, incapacitated from improving thefe advantages, by thefor- 
^midable preparations of the king of England, which compelled Francis to recal twelve 
thoufand of his beft troops; fo that the count could only act on the defenfive, whence 
he was induced to accept the propofal of the Imperial general, and to fign a truce for 
three months. 

Henry, on the fourteenth of July, landed at'Culais with thirty thoufand men, at- 
tended by the principal nobility and gentry of England. The Englifh army was foon 
I joined by the count of Buren, admiral of Flanders, with ten thoufand foot, and four 
thoufand horfe, and the whole compofed an army which nothing on the frontier 
-could refill. 



The emperor, with an army of nearly fixty thoufand men, had taken the field much 
earlier than Henry; and that he might lofe no time while he waited for the march of 
his confederate, he fate down before Luxembourg, which he took; he thence proceeded 
to Commercy on the Meufe, which was furrendered to him : Ligny met the fame fate : 
he next laid fiege to Saint Dizier on the Marne, which, though a weak place, made a 
brave refiftance under the count de Sancerre, the governor; and the fiege was protracted 
beyond expectation. The French army, commanded by the dauphin and the admiral 
Annebaut, was pofted on the banks of the Marne, with exprefs orders not to rifk an 
ticYion. Briflac, {rationed at Vitry, made frequent and fuecefsful fallies on the Impe- 
rialifts, who, enraged at the lofles they daily fuftained from his exertions, at length di- 
rected their efforts againft the town he occupied, which was taken and reduced to afhes. 
The obftinate refiftance of thegarrifon of Saint Dizier made the emperor defpair of re- 
ducing the place, and, (as a fcarcity of provifions began to prevail in his camp) had the 
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dauphin's army marched to its relief, it is moft probable he would have raifed the fiege. But 
the dauphin was reftrained from adting by the king's pofitive orders ; and the treachery of 
the duchefs of Etampes relieved Charles from the difficulties under which he laboured j fhe 
gave him fecret intelligence of the proceedings of the French council; fhe informed 
him of the place where tire dauphin had left, under a {lender guard, an ample fupply of 
provifions; and fhe even forged the fignature of the duke of Guife, in a letter addrefTed 
to the count of Sancerre, requefting that nobleman to give up Saint Dizier, as it would 
be impoflible to march to its relief 49 . This town was accordingly furrendered to 
Charles, after it hadfuftained a fiege of fix weeks. 

The king of England, meantime, either tempted by the defencelefs condition of the 
French frontiers, or thinking that the emperor had firft broken his engagements- by forming 
fieges, (for it had been fettled between them, that they fhould immediately march forward 
to Paris) or, perhaps, forefeeing, at 1 aft, the dangerous confequences of entirely deftroy- 
ing the French power s *, inftead of fulfilling his agreement, fate down before Montreuil 
and Boulogne. The duke of Norfolk commanded the army before Montreuil : Henry 
himfelf that before Boulogne. Vervin was governor of the latter place, and under him 
Philip Corfe, a brave old foldier, who encouraged the garrifon to defend themfelves to 
the laft. extremity againft the Engliftu He was killed during the courfe of the fiege, 
and the town was immediately furrendered to the Englifh monarch by the cowardice of 
Vervin, who was afterwards beheaded for hisdifhonourable condudt. 

The emperor, after the reduction of Saint Dizier, purfued his march along the banks 
of the Marne, and pitched his camp immediately oppofite to that of the French, who 
were only divided from him by the river. As the dauphin was not permitted, to hazard 
a battle, Charles proceeded to take pofleffion of Epernay and Chateau-Thierry. The 
news of his progrefs filled the Parifians with alarm , they haftened to quit the capital, 
and the roads to Rouen and Orleans were covered with waggons loaded with their wives, 
children and efFe&s. The king endeavoured, by his prefence and exhortations, to in- 
fpire his fubjecls with confidence ; while the dauphin, by a forced march, contrived to 
throw himfelf between the forces of Charles and the capital ; and he fent a ftrong de- 
tachment of leven or eight thoufand infantry, and four hundred men at arms, to the af- 
fiitance of the Parifians, under the conduct of de Lorges, who fixed his camp at Lagny. 
The emperor, aftonifhed at the dauphin's vigilance and activity, turned to the left, and 
marched to SoifTons. Finding his fchemes for fubduing France were likely to prove 
abortive, he propofed terms of accommodation to the king, and conferences were accord- 
ingly opened at Crefpy in the Laonnois. Anncbaut, and Chemans, the keeper of the; 
feals, attended on the part of the king, and Gonzaga and the Chancellor Granvelle on 
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that of the emperor. The treaty was concluded on the eighteenth of September, 1544. 
Francis agreed to relinquilh his acquifitions in Piedmont and Savoy ; and the emperor 
engaged, in the fpace of two years, to beftow on the duke of Orleans his daughter or his 
niece in marriage, with the Low Countries or the Milanefe as a dower. This peace, 
though highly advantageous to the king, as it relieved him from the efforts of his moft 
powerful enemy, was highly blamed by his fubjefts. The dauphin, on the twelfth of 
December, entered a public proteft again ft it at Fontainbleau, in the prefenceof the duke 
of Vendome, and the counts of Enguien and Aumale. The parliament of Thouloufe 
alfo protefted againft the treaty, as deftructive of the rights of the crown. Charles or- 
dered his troops to feparate from the Englifh in Picardy ; and Henry, finding himfdlf 
obliged, by the approach of the dauphin, to raife the fiege of Montreuil, returned to 
England. 

A. D. 1545.] The war between England and France was not diftinguifhed this 
■year by any memorable event. Francis equipped a fleet of above two hundred fail, be- 
iides gallies, which he entrufted to the command of the admiral Annebaut ; and having 
embarked forne land forces on board, he fent them to make a defcent in England 5t , They 
failed to the ifle of Wight, where they found the Englifh fleet lying at anchor at Saint 
Helen's. It did not exceed one hundred fail ; and the Englifh admiral thought it moft 
advifeable to remain in that road, in hopes of drawing the French among the narrow 
paflages and rocks which were unknown to them. The rival fleets cannonaded each other 
for two days ; and, except the finking of the Mary Rofe, one of the largeft veflels in the 
Englifh fleet, the damage on both fides was inconfiderable. The French landed troops 
in the ifle of Wight, and committed depredations on the circumjacent country, but be- 
ing repulfed by the provincial militia, they retired to their ftiips, and foon after fet fail 
for France. They were, however, again driven by the wind on the coaft of England, 
where they met with the Englifh. fleet, and a frefti cannonading enfued, which proved no 
more decifive than the foregoing. It was, indeed, fcarcely poflible, that a fleet could, at 
that time, without boarding, obtain any confiderable advantage over the enemy. The 
cannon were commonly fo ill-ferved, thatDu Langey obferves in his Memoirs, as a cir- 
cumftance fomewhat Angular, that each of thefe numerous fleets, in an engagement 
which lafted two hours, fired full three hundred fhot ; when a Angle veflel could now, 
without difficulty, perform thrice as much. 

Francis's chief intention in equipping fo powerful a fleet was to prevent the Englifh from 
throwing fuccours into Boulogne, which he intended to befiege ; and, for that purpofe, 
he ordered a fort to be built, by which he propofed to block up the harbour. After a 
confiderable lofs of money and time, the fort was found fo ill-conftrudted, that he was 
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obliged to abandon it; and though he had colle&ed, on that frontier, an army of near 
forty thoufand men, he was not able to effedV any confiderable cnterprize. He broke 
into the territory of Oye, an extent of country which lies near Calais, and which fervcd 
commonly to fupply the garrifon with provifions; and he laid it entirely wafte by fire 
and fword. Several lkirmifhes enfued between the French and Englilh, in one of 
which the count of Aumale received a remarkable wound. A lance was run into his 
head between his eye and nofe ; and notwithstanding that the lance broke, and the head 
of it remained in the wound, he was not difmounted by fo violent a fhock^ and the 
head of the lance being extracted bythefkill of Ambrofe Pare, an eminent furgeon, 
Aumale afterwards recovered, and became extremely famous under the name of duke of 
Guife. The king of England, in order to defend his pofTeflions in France, had levied 
fourteen thoufand Germans, who having marched to Fleurines in the bifihopric of Liege, 
found that they could advance no farther. The emperor would not allow them a paffage 
through his dominions; they received intelligence of a fuperior army on the fide of" 
France ready to intercept them : want of occupation and pay foon bred a mutiny among . 
them: and, having feized the Englifli commiflaries, as a fecurity for arrears, they re- 
treated into their own country. Towards the end of this campaign the duke of Orleans 
died of a peftilential fever: his lofs was deeply regretted by the king, but not by the na- 
tion, who already confidered him as the head' of a dangerous party. The emperor im- 
mediately declared, that by this accident he held himlelf acquitted- from all his agree- 
ments relative to the Milartefe. 

A. D. X546.] Early in the fpring of this year, the king of England fent a body of 
nine thoufand men, chiefly foreigners, to Calais. Some ikirmifhes of little moment 
enfued with the French, and no hopes of any confiderable progrefs could be entertained 
by either fide. Henry, whofe animofity to Francis had fubfided, became defirous of end- 
ing a quarrel, which, as he could not hope for much longer life, might prove dangerous 
to his kingdom during a minority. Francis, too, on his part, was inclined, from fimilar 
motives, to a peace with England. Commiflioners, therefore, having met at Campe, a 
• fmall place between Ardres and Guifnes, the articles were foon agreed on, and the 
treaty figned by them on the feventh of June, 1546. The chief conditions were, that 
Henry fhould retain Boulogne during eight years, or till the former debt due from Francis 
fhould be difcharged. This debt was fettled at two millions of livres, befides a claim of 
five hundred thoufand livres, which was to remain open to future difcuflion. Francis 
took care to comprehend Scotland in the treaty. 

A new war was now expected with the emperor, as the treaty of Crefpy had been ren- 
dered void by the death of the duke of Orleans. Annebaut and the chancellor Olivier 
were difpatched to the Imperial court, to propofe a frelh treaty to Charles ; but that 
prince, who was then occupied with the troubles occafioned by the league of Smalcalde, 
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deferred his anfwer, under various pretences, until he had obtained from the Fle- 
mings the fuccours he had demanded, and had fucceeded in his efforts to difunite the 
league ; he then replied — without explaining his intentions — that he fhould not engage 
in a war tinlefs he were attacked. This was conftrued into a refufal of the king's de- 
mands ; and Francis, accordingly, put all his frontier town; in a proper ftate of defence. 
The emperor ftated fome objections to the fortifying Villa- Franca, which, he pretended, 
was a fief of the empire ; but du Bellay, by the production of ancient records, con- 
vinced him of his error. Charles gave up the point, but, in order to oppofe one barrier 
to another, he reftored the fortifications of Damvilliers,' which had been difmantled by 
the duke of Orleans, in 1542.- 

A. D. 1547.] The death of the duke of Orleans was followed by that of the count 
of Enguien, who had acquired an immortal reputation- by the victory of Cerizoles ; 
and the lofs of both thefe princes impreffed Francis with a grief which nothing could 
mitigate. The remaining, hours of his life were embittered by domeftic contention, 
arifing from the difputes which prevailed between the duchefs of Etampes and Diana of 
Poictiers ; he was fenfibly affected by the death of Henry of England, to whom he was 
perforrally attached. A flow fever continually preyed upon him ; he wandered ftom one 
palace to another, in a ftate of languor and depreffion, and, at length, expired at Rain- 
bouillet, on the thirty-firft of March, in the fifty-third year of his age, and the thirty- 
third of his reign. 

Francis employed his laft moments in giving ufeful council to the dauphin; he ad- 
vifed him never to recal Montmorenci ; not to promote the elevation of the Guifes; to 
retain in his fervice the cardinal de Tournon, and the admiral Annebaut ; and, finally, 
to fpare, protect, and relieve his fubjects: but, unhappily, no part of this advice was 
followed. 1 

The magnificence by which Francis had been ever diftinguifhed through life, did not 
forfake him in death ; his funeral obfequies were performed with unufual pomp. In the 
proclamation which announced his death, he was represented as — " A prince mild in 
"peace, and victorious in war; the father and reftorer of learning and the liberal arts." 
But there is more of flattery than of truth in this delineation of his character. Too 
much addicted to pleafure^ Francis- frequently neglected the moft important concerns, and 
the interefts ef the people fuffered from the inattention of the monarch. While we 
admire, his franknefs, generofity and candour, we cannot but reprobate thofe fhameful 
perfecutions which he caufed to be exercifed on all whofe religious opinions were dif- 
ferent from Ms own. He had many captivating qualities, and many folid virtues; but his 
failings were numerous, and he was not wholly exempt from vice. 
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Francis had, for his firft wife, Claude of France, daughter to Lewis the Twelfth, and 
Anne of Brittany; this princefs died in 1524. In 1530 he married Eleanora of Auftria, 
fifter to Charles the Fifth, and widow to the king of Portugal. By his fecond wife he 
had no children ; by the firft, he had the dauphin, Francis, who died in 1536; Henry, 
•who fucceeded him on the throne ; Charles, duke of Orleans, who died in 1545 ; Louifa- 
Charlotta; Magdelen, who married James the Fifth, king of Scotland; and Margaret, 
who efpoufed Emanual Philibert, duke of Savoy. 

1 



The laft years of the reign of Francis were difgraced by the cruel perfections 
which were inflicted on the Vaudois ; many of thefe fectaries had been converted by the 
gentle behaviour and perfuafive eloquence of the cardinal d'Amboife ; but the cardinal 
Tournon, an inveterate bigot, had recourfe to a very different mode of converfion ; and 
numbers of the wretched Vaudois were, by his orders, made to perifh in the flames, or on 
the wheel. On a falfe accufation, of cherifhing principles of rebellion, the parliament 
of Provence, in the month of November, 1540, pronounced a rigorous fcntence againft 
them, the execution of which was fufpended fo long as the prefident de Chaffane lived', 
but his fucceffor, the baron d'Oppede, a man of a difpofition violent, cruel, and ava- 
ricious, procured a frefh fentence, and placing himfelf at the head of a body of troops, 
maffacred, without diftindtion, all the unhappy victims of his avarice and rage : their 
towns and villages were pillaged and reduced to afhes ; and the Vaudois were made to 
experience all the horrors which the human imagination can conceive. Thofe efcaped 
the heft who were referved for the gallies. When the foldiers were tired with killing, 
d'Oppede caufed a fire to be lighted, and, after putting the people to the moft exquilite 
tortures, caft them into the flames. 

Francis, who Was a great patron of the fciences, had formed a plan for the erection of 
a college for the flvtdy of the dead languages; but he never put it in execution: he ef- 
tablifhedj however, falaries for profeflbrs of Greek, Hebrew, and Latin, phyfic and fur- 
gery. A mathematical profeffor was alfo eftablifhed during his reign ; and the ftudy 
of natural philolbphy began to be cultivated with diligence and fuccefs. 

From the year 1528 to 1534, a perpetual fu miner prevailed in France ; during four 
years not two days' froft was experienced ; nature, eXhaufled by a continued heat, in- 
ceffantly produced bloffoms, but had not flrength to bring the fruit to maturity: a 
fcarcity of provisions was the confequence of this phenomenon ; the harveft was fcarcely 
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fufficient to fupply feed for the following year. Worms, and infects of every kind, mul- 
tiplied ad infinitum, and deftroyed the little fruit which the earth yielded. A moft dread- 
ftil famine prevailed, and the confumption of nnwholefome food gave rife to a diforder 
which carried off one-fourth of the inhabitants of France s \ 

An ordonnance was iflued by Francis, in 1539, by which all vicars were ordered to 
keep an exact regifter of births and chriftenings ; a regulation of infinite utility. In 
the fame year an edict was iflued, ordering all the fentences pronounced in the different 
courts to be given in French inftead of Latin, as had before been ufual. 
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A. D. 1547O HENRY the Second completed his twenty-eighth year, the ve- 
ry day on which he fucceeded to the throne, which was the thirty-firft of March; 
though the ceremony of his coronation did not take place till the twenty-eighth of July. 
He was pofleflgd of the full vigour both of body and of mind ; handfomc in his perfcn, 
but aukward in his manners and addrefs ; accomplished in all the martial exercifes of the 
age, but averfe from application to bufinefs, and from every purfuit which required ftudy 
and attention'. An ardent admirer of the fair fex, he was grateful to all who favoured 
his prevailing paflion ; and as Diana de PoicVicrs had firft initiated him in the fchool 
of love, (he had acquired an unlimited afcendancy over the mind of the youthful 
monarch. 

This celebrated woman had made her firft appearance at court, during the reign of 
Francis, at the time of the duke of Bourbon's revolt, when, it was afferted, fhe pur- 
chafed, by the facrifice of her honour, a pardon for her father, Saint-Vallier, who had 
been one of the principal agents in that confpiracy 2 . Dazzled with the fplendour of a 
court, fhe rcfolved to eftablifh her refidence at a place where her fupcrior endowments 
couU! not fail to enfure that attention they were fo well calculated to command; but 
being fuddqnly recalled by her family, fhe was, reluctantly, compelled to defer the ex- 
ecution or her project till after the death of her hufband, Maille de Breze, grand fenef- 
chal ot ivormandy. Finding Francis the Firft attached to another object, fhe directed 
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her attention to his fecond fon, Henry, who was greatly neglected by his father, and flie 
requeAed of the king that the prince might be permitted to become her knight, infinu- 
ating, at the fame time, that love was the beft maAer for fharpening the wit, and form- 
ing the heart, of a young man. As it was generally believed that this connection was 
by no means fo chaAe as the laws of chivalry required, Francis was feverely cenfured 
for his complacency, and Henry was reproached with his want of delicacy ; on the prince's 
bed a paper was found containing the malediction of Jacob againA his fon Ruben. Ma- 
ny perfons, at a lofs to conceive how the mother of two daughters, both marriageable, 
could fo far captivate the heart of a prince, in the flower of youth, as to become the 
abfolute miArefs of his thoughts and actions, afcribed the influence of Diana to magic 
and witchcraft. Gamier is of opinion 3 that the connection which fnbfiAed between 
Henry and Diana had nothing criminal in its nature, but was a mere Platonic inter- 
courfe, founded on a congeniality of foul and fentiment ; and, in fupport of bis opinion, 
he mentions a fymbolic medal, on which the lady is reprsfented with all the attributes 
of the chaAe goddefs of the Alver bow, treading upon love, and exclaiming — " I have 
«« conquered the conqueror of the world !" He farther obferves, that her court was com- 
pofed of young women of the firA quality; her alliance courted by noblemen of 
the higheA rank , and that, although fhe had given proofs of her fecundity, and Henry 
himlelf had a numerous offspring, no child was born to fandtion the idea of her incon- 
tinence. Be that as it may, her influence over Henry was extenfive and unrivalled: in 
her fociety, he loA that roughnefs and ferocity which he had contracted from the martial 
cxercifes to which he had devoted the greater part of his time; and he acquired a degree 
of affability, an evennefs of temper, and mildnefs of difpofition, which continued to 
mark his character through life. But, on the other hand, he acquired that fpirit of diffi- 
pation, that tafte for pomp and luxury, and that blind prodigality, which were productive 
of fuch ferious inconveniencies, and which laid the foundation of thofe calamities which 
diAinguifhed the fucceeding reigns. 

NotwithAanding the dying injunctions of his father, Henry haAened to recall the 
conAable Montmorenci, whom he re-eftablifhed in the poffefiion of all his honours, and 
to whom he paid the fum of one hundred thoufand crowns, the amount of his falary, as 
conAable, during the five years which he had paffed in exile. The conAable exerted his 
newly-acquired power for the gratification of his private revenge. The duchefs of 
Etampes, who had greatly contributed to procure his banifhment, was the firA to feel 
the effeas of his refentment : file was fent back to her hufband, and Aripped of all the 
poffeffions which the profufe bounty or the late monarch had lavifhed on her. The ho- 
tel d'Etarapes was given to Diana of Poictiers, and her eAate at Chevreufe to the car- 
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dinal of Lorraine 4 . All the old minifters were difmiffed, fome of them imprifoned, and 
moft of them perfecuted. The requeft of Francis the Firft to his fon to reprefs the dan- 
gerous ambition of the houfe of Guife, was equally difregarded with his other in- 
jundions, and that potent family was foon received into favour, and entrufted with the 
confidence of Henry. To this imprudent conduct may be traced the origin of thofe 
factions and leagues which tended, at a fubfequent period, todefolate the kingdom. Five 
different parties were already formed in France ; the firft of which was headed by Di- 
ana of Poi&iers ; the fecond, by the conftable ; the third, by the houfe of Guife ; the 
fourth, by the marefchal Saint-Andre ; and the fifth, by Catherine of Medicis. 

The firft mark of favour which Diana received from Henry, after his acceflion to 
the throne, was the money arifing from the confirmation of magiftrates, and others, in 
their refpecYive offiees, and from the renewal of privileges of all kinds, a formality ne- 
ceffary to be obferved at the commencement of every reign, and for which a certain fum was 
exacted. This money had generally been appropriated to the purpofe of defraying the ex- 
pence of the king's funeral ; but Francis the Firft had deviated from the ufual cuftom, 
and made a prefent of it to his mother ; this liberality of a fon to a parent made an im- 
preflion on the minds of his people, that obviated the inconveniencies which might have 
arifen from this irregular proceeding; but as Henry had no fuch excufe to plead, his. con- 
duct excited an univerfal difcontent. He next beftowed on his favourite the county of 
Valentinois, with the title of duchefs ; the lordfhip of Anet, where fhe built a magni- 
ficent feat; that of Limours; feveral manfions and vacant fpOts of ground, belonging 
to the crown, within the walls of Paris; and, laftly, all the confifcated property of thofe 
proteftants who were condemned to die as heretics, or elfe compelled to fly to Geneva, in 
order to efcape the peifecution which awaited them in France. 

Montmorenci, by being placed at the head of the adminiftration, and by enjoying the 
two important offices of fecretary of war, and fecretary for foreign affairs, poffefred the 
means of augmenting the number of his creatures and partizans ; but the extreme feve- 
rity of his difpofition, his avarice, and exceflive partiality for his numerous relations, 
• difgufted a confiderable part of the higher order of nobles. During the preceding reign 
he had fcarcely fuffered a fingle year to pafs away, without extending his domains by 
fome new acquifitions ; and few men had ever poflefled fo many lucrative pofts at one 
time. Though he had been compelled to refign the office of marefchal of France, as incom- 
patible with the fuperior dignity he enjoyed, he ftill retained the falary: he was conftable 
of France; giand-mafter of the king's houfhold ; governor of Languedoc ; private go- 
vernor of Nantes ; Saint- Malo ; the Baltille, and the wood of Vincennes ; and, laftly, 
bailiff of the palace, an office which he held in the name of one of his fons who was 
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not yet old enough to enjoy it in perfon. The king had alfo given him the territory of 
Beaumont-upon-Oife, and two confiderable annuities, one of which was charged on the 
j fucceffion of Louifa of Savoy, mother to Francis the Firft. The conftable difplayed lefs 
ardour in the attainment of titles and honours, than in the acquifition of wealth ; and 
as he was in no hafte to procure the dignity of a duke, he had the mortification to fee 
himfelf preceded in all public ceremonies by the princes of the houfe of Guife. 

Thofe princes purfued a very different line of conduct from that which had been 
adopted by the conftable : affable, generous, and more anxious to obtain honours than to 
accumulate wealth, they fought no other poffeffions than what they inherited from 
their anceftors, and titles were the fole objects of their felicitations. Befides the 
two duchies of Guife and Aumale, they procured the erection of feveral cftates 
they poffeffed in the province of Maine into a marquifate, and the barony of Joinville 
into a principality. By a particular mark of favour, beltowed but feldom even oil 
princes of the blood royal, they obtained two cardinal's hats at the fame time; but al- 
though by this means they enjoyed five ots fix btihopricks, with a dozen of abbies, and 
their fortunes were equal to thofe of many fovereigns ; they carried their magnificence 
to fuch an extent, and were fo profufely liberal in their benefactions, that, far from en- 
riching their family, the greater part of them died infolvent. 

Saint Andre, befides the dignity of marefchal of France, enjoyed the government of 
the Lionnois, Bourbonnois, Fores, and the Beaujoiois; with the office of firft chamber- 
lain to the king, which gave him a free accefs to the royal prefence at all hours of the 
day and night, and enabled him to obtain whatever he afked from a monarch who 
was never known to withftand the folicitations of a favourite. Henry gave him feveral 
valuable eftates in Languedoc, and conferred on him many other lucrative grants. 

Catherine of Medicis had been married to the king, while only duke of Orleans, and 
when he had barely completed his thirteenth year ; fhe had, fome time fince, brought 
him a fon, who was named Francis; but lhe was neverthelefs holden in contempt, as 
well by Henry himfelf, as by all who furrounded him; yet the pliancy of her difpofi- 
tion, and her profound diffimulation, had, at length, enabled her to become the head of a 
party. By careffing the duchefs of Valentinois, whom fhe detefted; by perpetually flat- 
tering the pride, and afking the advice of the conftable, whom fhe confidered as her 
greateft enemy ; and by flopping at nothing which could, in the fmalleft degree, pro- 
mote the object fhe had in view ; fhe obtained many confiderable favours, as well for 
herfelf as her partizans. Her party, however, was but fmall, and the principal members 
of it were the Vidame of Chartres, defcended from the ancient houfe of Vendome ; the 
admiral Annebaut, who had been difmifTed by Henry, but who, through her intereft, 
was re-admitted to a feat in the council ; Pietro and Leo Strozzi, two Florentine exiles, 
who were related to her ; and Gafpard de Saulx Tavannes. 
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The reft of the court, or rather the whole nation, were divided between the four firft 
parties, by whofe recommendation all military promotions, all offices, civil and ecclefi- 
aftigal, all pcnfionsand employments, were diftributed; fo that the king, no longer con- 
fidered as the fountain of honours and rewards, was holden in little eftimation by his 
fubje&s ; and the only pcrfon that feemed to be attached to him from difinterefted mo- 
tives, was la Chateigneraie, who would doubtlefs have, himfelf, become the leader of a 
party, but for an act of indifcrerion which oocafioned his death. 

Francis de Vivonne, lord of Chateigneraie, and Guy de Chabot, lord of Jarnac, both 
natives of the province of Angoumois, had been introduced at the court of Francis the 
Firft, nearly at the fame time ; one of them was placed in the dauphin's houfehold, 
and the other in that of the duke of Orleans ; and notwithftanding the antipathy which 
prevailed between their refpecYive mafters, and which extended to the partizans a>id de- 
pendants of cither prince, thefe young noblemen had ever preferved a fincere friendfhip 
for each other 5 . The whole court was aftoni/hed at the magnificence difplayed by Jar- 
nac ; and la Chateigneraie, who was better acquainted than any one elfe with the circuin- 
ftances of his friend, having expreffed a wifli to know whence he derived his refources, 
was informed by Jarnac, in confidence, that he was fupplied with money by his mother- 
in-law, with whom he maintained a criminal connection 6 . La Chateigneraie had im- 
prudently entrufted the dauphin with this fatal fecret ; the dauphin was equally indif- 
creet, and the report becoming common foon reached the ears of Jarnac's father. He 
immediately fent for his fon, who denied the charge, and requefted he would inftantly 
accompany him to court, that he might fee in what manner he would confound the per- 
fon who had dared to calumniate him. They accordingly repaired thither, and enter- 
ing the apartment where the court was affembled, young Jarnac exclaimed aloud, that 
whoever offer ted that he maintained a criminal intercourfe with his mother-in-law, was a liar 
and a coward. As la Chateigneraie could not fufferthis challenge to remain unanfvvered 
without dilhonouiing himfelf in the eyes of his mafter, and, indeed, without cxpofmg 
the dauphin himfelf to the imputation of falfhood, he boldly replied, that Jarnac had im- 
prudently boafted of that which he now fo proudly denied ; and that he would extort 
, from him a confeffion of the fact. The affair was carried before the council, and as it 
was not a cafe that admitted of legal proof, it was decreed, that it fhould be decided by 
fingle combat. Francis, however, interfered, and forbade the parties to proceed to ex- 
tremities; bur the public were lefs indulgent than the king; and la Chateigneraie, though 
he enjoyed the confidence of his mafter, fcarcely dared appear in public, where every 
one avoided him, as the bafe deftroyer of a lady's fame. On the acceffion of Henry, his 
favourite renewed his former accufation, the confequence of which was a public chal- 
lenge from Jarnac: it was now refolved that a judicial combat fhould take place ; and 
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the lifts were accordingly marked out at Saint Germain en Laye, where Henry at- 
tended in perfon, and the conftable, aflifted by the marefchals of France, was judge of 
the field. 

Having obferved all the forms prefcribed by the laws of chivalry, the two combatants 
attacked each other fword in hand ; la Chateigneraie, who was one of the moft robuft 
men of the age, confided in his ftrength, while Jarnac trufted to his fuperior agility ; the 
latter, covering his head with his fhield, bent beneath the vigorous blows of his adver- 
fary, till having watched an opportunity, he aimed two fuccefsful ftrokes at his left ham, 
which was left uncovered that the motion of his leg might not be impeded. The afton- 
ifhment of the fpedtators, when they beheld that warrior whofe brows they were in 
momentary expectation of feeing encircled with the wreath of victory, lay proftrate'on 
the ground, was inexpreflible ; fuch was the impremon made on them by this unexpected 
fight, that the remembrance of it has been tranfmitted to pofterity, and every fly and un- 
forefeen attack is ftill called by the French Coup de Jarnac. While la Chateigneraie 
lav in a ftate of infenfibility, Jarnac approached the fcaffbld where the king was featcd, 
and falling on his knees, exclaimed, " Sire, I am fufficiently revenged if you believe me 
«' innocent. I refign my adverfary to you, and entreat you to impute all that has pafled 
*' entirely to our own levity and thoughtleffnefs." He then returned to la Chateigne- 
raie, who had, by this time, recovered his fenfes, and endeavoured to extort from him an 
acknowledgment of his innocence; but the wounded warrior rifing on his knees, drew 
his dagger, and endeavoured to reach his opponent; but his ftrength failed him, and he 
again funk on the ground. Jarnac refufed to avail himfelf of the advantage he had ob- 
tained over his adverfary, whom he entreated, by their former friendfhip, to preferve 
a life that might ftill be ufeful to his country; but the acknowledgment he required was 
too painful to be made; the king, therefore, interfered, and declaring that Jarnac had 
•performed his duty, and that his honour was reftored, ordered his favourite to be taken 
from the field. Although la Chateigneraie had loft a vaft quantity of blood, the fur- 
gcons, after examining the wound, exprelTed their opinion that a cure might eafily be 
effected ; but their patient, indignant at the triumph of his adverfary, tore off the dreff- 
■ings, and, obftinately rejecting all offers of aftiftance, foon after expired. Some writers 7 
have affirmed that Henry was fo deeply affected by the lofs of his favourite, that he 
aholifhed, by an edict, all judicial combats. But no veftige of fuch an edict: is any 
■where to be found; and it is moreover certain that two years after this event the ftate 
council ordered another judicial combat, which was attended with the fame forms, 
though, on account of the inferior rank of the combatants, with lefs pomp. Fencille 
and d'Aguerre had a difpute in the king's chamber, which ended in blows; the council 
having taken cognizance of the matter, decreed that it muft be decided by arms, and 
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the king entrufted the execution of their fentence to the marefchal tie la Mark, who ap- 
pointed the town of Sedan for the fcene of action. Fendille, confcious of the Supe- 
riority of his adverfary, endeavoured to elude the combat, but the council rejected all 
his applications for that purpofe, and enjoined obedience to their decree, under pain of 
degradation. The combat accordingly took place ; Francis de Vendome, vifcount of 
Chartres, appeared as the friend of d'Aguerre; and the duke of Nevers, governor of 
Champagne, as the friend of Fendille. The latter was thrown from his horfe at the 
firft attack, and confelfing whatever his adverfary required, purchafed 1 is life at the ex- 
pence of his honour'. This example Sufficiently proves that the king and his council 
were far from wifhing to abolifh judicial combats in certain cafes ; barbarous as the prac- 
tice undoubtedly was, it was much lefs prejudicial to fociety than the Italian cuftom, 
which now began to be extremely prevalent in France, of revenging an injury or infult 
by private aflaffination. To remedy this latter evil Henry iffued Several edicts, by one of 
which this description of affaffins were Subjected to the punifhment of the wheel; by 
another, all perfons, except military men, were prohibited from carrying fire-arms ; and 
by a third, all innkeepers were ordered to keep a regifter of all the officers and foldiers who 
lodged in their houfe, and to refufe them admiffion, unlefs they confented to deliver up 
their fire-arms, which were to be returned to them on their departure 8 . 

The rapacioufnefs of the leaders of the different factions, by occafioning the creation 
of many new places, greatly cncreafed the public expenditure, and, of courfe, caufed a 
deficit in the revenue. As it was deemed impolitic to mark the commencement of a 
reign by an augmentation of imports, indirect means for procuring the neceflary Sum 
were fought for, and the following adopted : — the value of the mark of gold was raifed 
fix livres, twelve fols, fix derniers, which made it worth one hundred and feventy-two 
livres; the mark of filver was raifed from fourteen livres ten fols, to fifteen livres r 
crown lands, to the amount of one hundred and fifty thoufand livres, were expofed to 
fale; the tenths levied on the clergy were doubled; a free gift was exacted from the 
principal towns in the kingdom; and fome trifling additions were privately made to the 
Gabelle in the provinces beyond the Loire. 

The Roman pontiff, with much reluctance, and after long delays, had at laflfummoned 
a general council, which had affembled at Trent, on the thirteenth of December, 1545, 
and had for the fpace of fifteen months been employed, both in correcting the abufes of 
the church, in ascertaining her doctrines, and in condemning the tenets of Luther. The 
French monarch had obferved with concern, that the emperor, at whofe mitigation this 
aflembly had been fummoned, affumed a kind of dictatorial authority over the fathers, and 
fought to render them the inftruments of his ambition and policy ; Francis, therefore, 
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was defirous either that the pope fhould prorogue the council to a more favourable fea- 
fon, or, which would anfwer the fame purpofe, that he fhould transfer jt to fome town 
within the territories of the church % The pontiff was not lefs ab.rmed than the king 
at the ambitious projects of Charles, but he was fearful of drawing down upon his head 
the vengeance of a monarch, who, being mafter of the greater part of Italy, might fend 
orders to invert him in his palace, before any of his allies could arrive to his afliitance. 
In order to remove this objection, Francis offered to gratify his favourite paffion, the ag- 
grandifement of his family, by giving in marriage to his grandfon, Horatio Farnefe, the 
princefs Diana, a natural daughter of the dauphin Henry, who had been legitimated. 
Paul was unable to withftand fo flattering an offer, and having received from Francis a 
promife of fupport, he fent orders to his legates, to transfer the council to Bologna, with- 
out appearing himfelf to be any wife concerned in the bufinefs. The legates, according- 
ly, on pretence that the plague had broken out at Trent, made the motion required 
by their mafter, which was carried by a majority of votes, notwithftanding the violent 
oppofition of the Imperial prelates, who determined to remain at Trent. At this period 
Francis died, but the pope was relieved from the uneafinefs which he had entertained on 
that account, by the refolution of Henry, to follow the fame line of conduct, with regard 
to the emperor, which had been practifed by his father. 

Charles the Fifth had long been accuftomed to make religion fubfervient to his in- 
tereft: he was refolved to employ the imputation of herefy as a pretence for fubduing the 
proteftant princes, and opprefling the liberties of Germany; but found it neceflary to 
cover his intentions under deep artifice, and to prevent the combination of his adverfa- 
ries. He feparated the palatinate and the eledtor of Brandenburgh from the proteftant 
confederacy : he took arms againft the elector of Saxony and the landgrave of Hefle : 
he took the former prifoner at the battle of Mulhaufen, and treated him in the raoft un- 
feeling and inhuman manner : by a bafe violation of his word, and a dereliction of every 
principle of honour, he detained the latter captive, after he had granted him a fafe- con- 
duct. He feemed to have obtained the fummit of his ambition ; and the German princes, 
a-ftonifhed at his fuccefs, and deprived of their ufual refources by the death of Francis 
the Firft, and Henry the Eighth, were no longer able to withftand his power. Henry 
indeed, was willing to afford them afliftance, but he rather chofe to interfere in favour 
of Scotland, his ancient ally, which, even before the death of the late king, had loudly 
claimed the protection of the French monarchy. 

Edward the Sixth had afcended the throne of England, and, during the minority of 
that prince, the duke of Somerfet was declared protector of the realm. Somerfet re- 
folved to avail himfelf of the confufion which prevailed in Scotland, where the malevo- 
lent bigotry of John Knox, and his aflbciates, had fpread terror and defolation through- 
out the nation, to promote an union of the two kingdoms, by marrying Mary, the 
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heirefs of Scotland, to young Edward. With this view he levied an army of eighteen 
thoufand men, and entering Scotland, revived the ancient claim of the fuperiority of 
the Englifh crown over that kingdom, and refufed to enter into negotiation' on any 
other condition than the marriage he had projeaed. He foon after obtained a fignal- 
victory over the Scots, in the vicinity of Edinburgh, who loft ten thoufand men in the 
action ; and had Somerfet purfued his advantage, there can be little doubt but that he 
might have impofed what terms he pleafed on that diftradied nation ; but the news of 
fome intrigues which were forming againft his authority at court, induced him to acce- 
lerate his return to England ; and the Scots, recovering from their confternation, and 
inftigated by the queen-dowager, Mary of Lorraine, rejected the propofed alliance, and 
renewed their applications to France for afliftance. 

Henry, who was deeply interefted in preventing the union of Scotland and England,- 
contented to furnifh, at his own expence, the fuccours required for the defence of the 
former kingdom, on condition that the Scottifh parliament fliould, by a formal act, de- 
cree that their yoiing fovereign fhould give her hand to the dauphin Francis, who, in 
confequence of this alliance, fhould govern both kingdoms; and that Mary fliould be 
immediately fent over to France, to be brought up in a manner fuitable to her rank, in 
the court of her father-in-law. The parliament was accordingly fummoned to meet in: 
an abbey, near Haddington, where the propofal of Henry was fubmitted to their conn- 
deration. The arguments were carried on with great warmth and ability on both fides 
it was objected by fome, that the meafure propofed was a defperate one, that it allowed 
no refource in cafe of mifcarriage ; expofed the Scots to be fubjecled by foreigners ; in- 
volved them in perpetual war with England ; and left them no expedient by which they 
could hope to conciliate the friendfhip of that powerful nation. On the other hand, it 
was urged, that the queen's prefence was the very caufe of war with England ; that that 
nation would defift when they found that their views of forcing a marriage had become 
altogether impracticable; and that Henry, being engaged by fo high a mark of con- 
fidence, would take their fovereign under his protection, and ufe his utmoft efforts to 
% defend the kingdom. Thefe arguments were aided by French gold, which was plenti- 
fully diftributed among the nobles. The carl of Ai ran received the duchy of Chatelle- 
raut in Poitou, and obtained for his fon the command of a hundred men at arms. And 
as the Scottifh clergy dreaded the confequence of the Englifh alliance, they feconded 
this meafure with all the zeal and induftry which either zeal or intereft could infpire, fo 
that it was finally determined to accept the propofals of the king of France- 
Henry was no fooner informed of the refolution of the Scottifh parliament, than he 
gave orders for the embarkation of three thoufand of' his bei\jnfantry, to which he join- 
ed the fame number of Lanfquenets, under the command of the Rhinegrave, and fix com- 
panies 
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panies of light-horfe 10 . This army was entrufted to the conduct of Andrew de Mont- 
alembert, lord of Efle, who had fignalized his courage and military talents in the laft 
reign, by the defence of Landrecies: he had under him Peter Strozzi, a relation of the 
queen's; d'Andelot, nephew to the con ft able ; la Rochefoucaud ; d'Eitauges; Roche- 
chouard ; Piennes; Cruflbl; Montpezat; Joyeufe; Bourdeille and NegrepelifTe. " Gen- 
*.' tlemen," faid Efle to his officers, on landing, " I very well know that there is fcarce- 
" ly any one of you who does not think himfelf a greater man than I am, and who, at 
" court, would think himfelf degraded by becoming my companion. But fince the king 
*' has been pleafed to appoint me his lieutenant-general, I muft even perform the duties 
of my ftation; and, therefore, prepare to obey me both great and fmall : on our re- 
" turn to France, each of us may reaflume his former rank!" It was by the obfervance 
of a ftruSr. difcipline, and by fetting his officers and men an example of frugality, pa- 
tience and courage, that Efle fucceeded in repelling the attacks of the Englifh, and in 
extricating the Scots from the difficulties under which they laboured. 

The fleet which had conveyed thefe troops to Scotland, was deftined to bring back 
Mary Stuart to France; Leo Strozzi, who commanded it, fearful of being intercepted 
by the Englifh, if he employed all his fhips for that purpofe, detached the chevalier de 
Villegagnon, with four gallies, then lying in the Frith of Forth, who fet fail as if he in- 
tended to return home : but when he reached the open fea, he turned northwards, pafled 
by the Orkneys, and came in on the weft coaft at Dunbarton. The young queen was 
there committed to his care ; and being attended by two Scottifh noblemen, fhe put to 
fea, and, after meeting with fome teinpeftuous weather, arrived fafely at Breft, whence 
{he was conducted to Paris, and foon after betrothed to the dauphin. 

A. D. 1548.] The rapid ftrides which the emperor continued to make towards the 
accomplifhment of his ambitious projects gave ferious inquietude to Henry, who, anxious 
to perfuadc the pope to take up arms againft Charles, levied an army, with which he 
entered Italy ; but the Roman pontiff* was too far advanced in years to think of engaging 
in a war, and the king himfelf was fpeedily compelled to repafs the Alps, in order to 
quell a dangerous fedition which broke out in Guienne, in confequence of the rapa- 
cious conduct: of the officers of the revenue employed in collecting the oppreflive duties 
upon fait ". The talk of vengeance was entrufted to the conftable Montmorenci and 
thedukeof Guife;the former marked his progrefs with blood, and advancing toBourdeaux 
deprived the citizens of their privileges, put numbers of them to death, and broke the par- 
liament, who had exerted themfelves in a very extraordinary manner, to reduce the peo- 
ple to obedience. Henry then repaired to Lyons, where he was received with the ut- 
moft magnificence by the inhabitants of that opulent city : and on his arrival at Mou- 
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Jins, he attemled the celebration of the marriage of Anthony de Bourbon, duke of Ven- 
dome, andfiift prince of the blood, with Joan of Albret, heirefs of Navarre. 

A. D. 1549.] In the month of June, this year, the king made his folemn entry into- ■ 
Paris, where his acceffion to the throne was celebrated by tilts and tournaments, and by< 
every kind of rejoicing then, in vogue ; but the chief obje£l of thefe rejoicings was to col- 
lect, together all the nobility in the kingdom, in order to accelerate the execution of a pro- 
ject which the c'onfufion that prevailed in the Englifh council had led him to form. 
Having, accordingly, collected a powerful army, Henry marched from Paris in the month 
of Auguft, and directed his courfe towards the Bourbonnois, which he had refolved to 
recover by force of arms 1 *. But fecret as his preparations had been, the Englifh minifter 
was apprized of them ; and he endeavoured to avert the impending -dorm by courting the % 
alliance of the emperor. With this view he fent over fecretary Paget to Bruffels, where 
Charles then kept his court, in order to affift the refident ambaffador in the negociation - 
but that prince had formed a defign of extending his dominions, by acting the part of 
champion for the catholic religion; and though extremely defrrous of ■ acceptin?-the Eng- 
lifh alliance againft France, his capital enemy, he thought it unfuitable to his other prerM- 
fions to enter into' ftricl: confederacy with- a nation which had broken off all connection 
with the church of Rome. He therefore declined the advances of friendfhip from Eng- 
land, and eluded the applications of the ambaffadors. 

Henry, meanwhile, arrived at the place of his deilination, and falling on the Boulon- 
nois, fpeedily reduced the forts of Sallacques, Ambleleufe, and Blacquenai, though well 
fupplied with every thing requifi'te for fuftaining a fiege. He endeavoured to furprize 
Boulenburg, and was repulfed; but the garrifon, not thinking the place tenable after the 
lofs of the other fortrefles, de'ftroyed the works, and retired to Boulogne. The rains, 
which fell in great abundance during the autumn, and a peftilential diftemper which broke 
out in the French camp, deprived Henry of all hopes of fuccefs' againft Boulogne itfelf; . 
and he returned to Paris, leaving the command of the army to Gafpar de Coligni, lord 
of Chatillon, (afterwards fo famous by . the name of admiral Coligni) who had orders tc 
* renew the fiege in the fpring. 

During the winter, Henry entered into a frefh treaty with the Swifs, whom the em- 
peror had long been endeavouring to detach from his alliance u , and having agreed to in- 
crease their pay one-third, they engaged to ferve him in any quarter where their fervices 
might be required. He alfo received a deputation from the inhabitants of the provinces 
beyond the Loire, who reprefented, in energetic terms, the hardfhips under which they 
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laboured, from the oppreffive import of the Gabelle, an impoft holden in fuch abhorrence by 
the people, that upwards of ten thoufand families had adopted the reiblution of emigrating 
to fome foreign country : the deputies maintained that the total ftippreffion of the Ga- 
belle was alone adequate to remedy an evil of fo alarming a nature; and they offered, in 
the name of their conftituents, to purchafe an exemption from the tax by the payment, ot 
two hundred thoufand crowns of gold. This offer it was deemed prudent to accept, and 
the fum of twenty-five thoufand livres being added, to indemnify thofe who had purchafed 
the places of collectors, Henry reftored the parliament of Bourdeaux, which had been 
fuppreffed by the conftable, and re-eftabli£hed the citizens and municipal officers in the 
poffeffion of their polls and privileges. 

A. D. 1550.] During thefe tranfactions, a powerful party had been formed in Eng- 
land againft the duke of Somerfet, who was, at length, compelled to refign the protector- 
fhip. The earl of Warwick, who was now at the head of affairs, finding it neceffary to 
conclude a peace with France, fentover Guidotti, a Florentine merchant, to Paris, to ne- 
gociate, in a private manner, with the conftable Montmorenci. Preliminaries being fet- 
tled, the conftable fent his nephew, de Coligni ; his brother, Francis Montmorenci, lord 
of Rochepot»; Andrew Guillard, lord of Mortier ; and William Bochetel, lord of Saffi, 
fecretary of ftate, to meet the Englifh plenipotentiaries ; and, after fome difcuflion, it was 
agreed to give four hundred thoufand crowns for the immediate reftitution of Boulogne : 
one half to be paid immediately, the other in Augult following. Six hoftages were given 
for the performance of this article. Scotland was comprehended in the treaty, which was 
figned on the twenty-fourth of March. An agreement, fome time after, was formed for 
a marriage between the king of England and Elizabeth, a daughter of Francis ; and all 
the articles were, after a little negociation, fully fettled : but this project: never took effect. 

A. D. 1551.] Henry, having difengaged himfelf, in fuch an honourable manner, from 
the burden of fupporting the Scots, and maintaining a war againft England, was now at 
full leifure to purfue the meafures which his hereditary jealoufy of the emperor's power 
naturally fuggefted. He had openly protefted againft the treaty of Crefpy, as injurious 
to the intereft of the crown, and only calculated to aggrandize his younger brother, the 
duke of Orleans, who foon after expired. He now refumed his hopes of Italian con- 
quefts, and Italy was again menaced with indications of approaching hoftilities. Julius 
the Third, who had fucceeded Paul in the papal throne, had taken up arms to difpoffefs 
Octavio Farnefe, grandfon of the late pontiff, of the duchy of Parma. Oclavio claimed 
and obtained the protection of Henry; and the pope, fenfible that he could not, with his 
own forces alone, expect to fubdue that prince, while fupported by fuch a powerful ally as * 
the king of France, had recourfe to the emperor, who, being extremely folicitous to pre- 
vent the eftablilhment of the French in Parma,, ordered Gonzaga to fecond Julius with all 
his troops. Thus the French took the field as the allies of Ofclavio ; the lraperialifts, as 
the protestors of the holy fee ; and hoftilities commenced between them, while Henry and 
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Charles themfelves ftill affeCted to give out that they would inviolably adhere to the peace 
of Crefpy. Gonzaga laid fiege to Parmaj while Horatio Farnefe, and Lewis de Saint- 
Gelais, lord of Lenfac, committed depredations on the ecclefiaftical territories. 

Meanwhile the council had, by the pope's orders, reafTembled at Trent ; but many of the 
Italian prelates being prevented, by this war, or the preparations for it, from repairing to 
that city on the firft of May, the day appointed ; the papal legate and nuncios were com- 
pelled to adjourn till the firft of September, when about fixty prelates, moflly from the 
ecclefiaftical ftates, or from Spain, were convened ' 4 . The feffion was opened with theac- 
cuftomed formalities, and the f athers were about to proceed to bufinefs ; when the abbot of 
Bellozane appeared, and, prefenting letters of credence from the French king, demanded 
audience. Having obtained it, he protefted, in the name of his mafter, againft an affem- 
bly called at fuch an improper juncture, when a war, wantonly kindled by the pope, made 
it impoffible for the deputies from the Gallican church to refort to Trent in fafety, or to 
deliberate concerning articles of faith and difcipline, with the requifite tranquillity; he 
declared, that his mafter did not acknowledge this to be a general or aecumenick%ouncil r 
but muft confider, and would treat it, as a particular and partial convention. The 
legate affefted to defpife this proteft; and the prelates proceeded, notwithftanding, 
to examine and decide the great points in controverfy, concerning the facrament 
of the Lord's fupper, penance, and extreme unftion. This meafure of the French 
monarch, however, gave a deep wound to the credit of the council, at the very commence- 
ment of its deliberations. The Germans could not pay much regard to an affembly, the 
authority of which the fecond prince in Chriftendom had formally difclaimed, or feel any 
great reverence for the decifions of a few men, who arrogated to themfelves all the rights 
belonging to the reprefentatives of a church univerfal ; a title to which they had fuch 
flender pretenfions. 

Henry, meantime, had laid afide the veil which he had hitherto worn, and flood for- 
ward as a principal in that war in which at firft he had appeared only as an auxiliary, 
Polin, baron de la Garde, failing from the ports of Normandy, with a fquadron of twenty 
* gallies, furprized a fleet of Flemifh fhips, on their return from Spain, and made a confider- 
able booty. Leo Strozzi, with another fquadron, took a large Spanifh galley, and feveral 
tranfports, off the harbour of Barcelona: the dukes of Vendome and Nevers, governors of 
Picardy and Champagne, entered Artois, Hainaut, and the duchy of Luxembourg, and ra- 
vaged a vaft extent of country; but, though the enemy were wholly unprepared to re- 
ceive them, they were unable to make any conqueft of importance. In Piedmont, how- 
ever, the marefchal de Briflac was more fuccefsful; he reduced Quiers, Queras, and Saint- 
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Damien, three places of great ftrength, whofe centrical fituation enabled them to keep the 
whole province in fubjeftion. Gonzaga, fenfible of their importance, converted the 
fiege of Parma into a blockade, and, leaving the marquis of Marignano to command in his 
abfence, advanced with a ftrong detachment to retake them ; but he arrived at a period 
when the feafon was too far advanced for military operations; and the divifion of his army 
enabled the garrifon of Parma to make feveral fuccefsful fallies on the enemy, whom they 
finally compelled to retire from before the city. 

Early in the winter, Henry entered into a negociation with the Roman pontiff, and foon 
concluded a truce for two years, that he might be at liberty to direft all his efforts againft 
the emperor. While Charles was employed in fubverting the liberties of Germany, 
Maurice, duke of Saxony, coufin to the depofed elector, and a proteftant prince himfelf, 
had, from motives of intereft, feconded his defigns, and acquired his favour : but he was 
no fooner inverted with the fpoils of his degraded kinfman, than he refolved to refcue 
them from the caprice of a mafter whom he dreaded, and more firmly to eftablifh a religion, 
the exercife of which he had contributed to reftrain. In the execution of this difficult 
and dangerous enterprize, he formed and conducted, with acute penetration and confum- 
mate fkill,,an intricate plan of policy which deceived the mod artful prince in Europe; 
and while he appeared the fervile inflrument of Imperial greatnefs, he infinuated himfelf 
into the confidence, and attained an unqualified afcendancy over the minds, of thofe whom 
he had lately afflicled with all the calamities of war. He fecretly negociated a new con- 
federacy of the proteftants, and he earneftly courted the affiftance of Henry to oppofe the 
defpotifm which Charles laboured to eftablifh. 

John de Frefle, bifhop of Bayonne, whom Henry had fent into Germany, under pre- 
tence of hiring troops to be employed in Italy, was empowered to negociate with Maurice 
and his affociates ; and a formal treaty was, accordingly, concluded on the fifth of Octo- 
ber Is . As it would have been unfuitable to the character of a king of France to under- 
take the defence of the Proteftant church, the interefts of religion, how much foever they 
might be affected by the treaty, were not once mentioned in any of the articles. Reli- 
gious concerns the contracting parties pretended to commit entirely to the difpofition of 
Divine Providence ; the only motives affignedfor their prefent confederacy againft Charles, 
were to releafe the landgrave of Heffe from captivity, and to prevent the fubverfion of the 
ancient conftitution and laws of the German empire. In order to accomplifh thefe ends, 
it was agreed, that all the contracting parties fhould, at the fame time, declare war againft 
the emperor ; that neither peace nor truce fhould be made but by common confent, nor 
without including each of the confederates ; that, in order to guard againft the inconveni- 
enciesof anarchy, or of pretenfions to joint command, Maurice fhould be acknowledged 
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as head of the German confederates, with abfolute authority in all military affairs ; that 
Maurice and his affociates fhould, before the eleventh of March, bring into the field feven 
thoufand horfe, and forty thoufand infantry; that, towards the fubfi Hence of this army, 
during the three firft months of the war, iHenry fhould contribute two hundred and forty 
thoufand crowns, and afterwards, fixty thoufand crowns a month, as long as they continued 
inarms; that Henry fhould attack the emperor on the fide of Lorraine, with an army 
equal to that of the confederate princes ; that if it were found requifite to eleft a new em- 
peror, fuch a perfon mould be nominated as fhould be agreeable to the king of France, 
who fhould himfelf have the preference if he chofe to declare himfelf a candidate for the 
Imperial dignity 1 '. The preparatory negociations For this treaty were conducted with 
fuch profound fecrecy, that, of all the princes who afterwards acceded to it, Maurice com- 
municated his plans only to two of them, John Albert, the reigning duke of Mecklenburgh, 
and William of Heffe, the Landgrave's eldeft fon. The league itfelf was no lefs anxioufly 
concealed, and with fuch fortunate care, that no rumour concerning it reached the ears of 
the emperor or his miniflers ; nor do they feem to have conceived the moft diftant fufpicion 
of fuch a tranfaftion' 7 . Maurice fwore to obferve the treaty, in prefence of the bifhop of 
Bayonne ; and Albert of Brandenburg was difpatched to the caflle of Chambor, where 
Henry then refided, to exafl; a fimilar engagement from that monarch. 

A. D. 1552.] The king haftened to make the neceffary preparations for fulfilling the 
engagements he had contracted, but he found an extreme difficulty in raifinga fufficient 
fum for defraying the expences of his expedition. The war in Italy had already exhauft- 
ed the treafury, and compelled the government to have recourfe to exa&ions both odious 
and onerous. He now opened a loan at Lyons ; and demanded a free gift from the city 
of Paris, in return for which he granted a duty of two fols fix deniers on every hogfhead 
of wine introduced into the capital. But thefe expedients proving infufficient, he had re- 
courfe to others of greater extent and importance. By the advice of the cardinal of Lor- 
raine, he inftituted fixty new courts of juftice in the different towns of the kingdom, by 
which means nearly fix hundred offices were expofed to falc l \ The fentences of thefe 
courts were decifive in all matters of property, where the obje£l of litigation did not ex- 
*ceed in value two hundred and fifty livres ; and from that fum to five hundred livres — for 
matters of no higher importance came within their cognizance — an appeal lay to the fupe- 
rior courts. Each of the new courts was prefided by nine magiltrates, with a falary, each, 
of one hundred livres, payable out of the produce of the duties upon fait. The kingalfo 
obtained from the clergy a promife of three millions of livres, payable in fix months, on 
condition that he fhould pafs an edift, reftoring to the ecclefiaftical courts the fame degree 
of power which they enjoyed previous to the year 1539, when an ordonnance, diftinguifh- 
ed by the appellation of Guiklmme 19 , from the unfortunate chancellor Guillaunu. Poyct, 
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was pafled, by which the decifions of thofe courts were properly confined to matters - 
purely fpiritual, or regarding the perfons of the clergy; the money was paid, and the edicV 
pafled ; but the parliament refufing to regifter it, it was not enforced. A farther fum 
was raifed by the erection of other new offices, as well in the court of aids, as in the 
chamber of accompts. A treafiirer-general was appointed in each of the fourteen Gens* 
ralities into which France was divided, and a criminal-judge in every bailiwick, fenechauflee, 
and other jurifdi&ion. 

Henry having appointed the queen regent of the kingdom, during his abfence, took the 
road to Champagne, where his army was aflembled. It confifled of fifteen thoufand 
French infantry; nine thoufand Lanfquenets; feven thoufand Swifs ; fifteen hundred 
lances ; two hundred gentlemen, and four hundred archers of the king'.s houfhold-troops ; 
twelve hundred horfe-arquebufiers ; two thoufand light-horfe ; two thoufand militia, 
and five hundred Englifh knights, fent by Edward to the afliftance of his intended father- 
in-law 10 . As foon as the troops were ready to march, Henry publifhed a manifefto, in 
which, after taking notice, of the ancient alliance between the French and German nations, 
both defcended from the fame anceftors, and, after mentioning the applications which, 
in confequence of this, fome of the moft illuftrious of the German princes had made to 
him for his protection ; he declared, that he now took arms to re-efbblifh the ancient con- 
ftitution of the empire, to deliver fome of its princes from captivity, and to fecure the 
privileges and independence of all the members of the Germanic body. In this manifefto 
Henry affumed the extraordinary title of Proteclor of the liberties of Germany and its 
captive princes; and there was engraved on it a cap, the ancient fymbol of freedom, placed 
between two daggers, in order to intimate to the Germans, that this blefling was to be ob- 
tained and preferved by force of arms, 

So early as the fifteenth of March, the French, having entered Lorraine, laid fiege to 
Toul, which opened its gates at their approach ; Verdun followed the example. Their 
forces next appeared before Metz, and that city, by a fraudulent ftratagem of the conftable 
Montmorenci, who having obtained permiffion to pafs through it with a fmall guard, in- 
troduced as many troops as were fufficient to overpower the garrifon,' was likewife feized 
without bloodfhed. Henry, who had hitherto been detained at Joinville by the illnefs of 
his queen, now joined the army, and- made his entry into all the towns which his troops 
had reduced, with great pomp ; he obliged the inhabitants to fwear allegiance to him, and 
annexed thofe important conquefts to the French monarchy. He left a ftrong gan ifon in 
Metz, under the command of the lord of Gonnor, brother to the marefchal de Briflac, 
with orders to repair and ftrengthen, without delay, the fortifications of that city. From 
thence Henry advanced into Alface, as far as Strafburg, and having demanded leave of the 
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fenafe to march through the city, he hoped that, by repeating the fame fraud which he 
had praftifed at Metz, he might render himfelf mailer of the place, and by that means 
focure a paffage over the Rhine into the heart of Germany. But the Strafburgers, in- 
flrufted and put on their guard by the credulity and misfortunes of their neighbours, 
fhut their gates, and having affembled a garrifon of five thoufand foldiers, repaired their 
fortifications, rafed the houfes in their fuburbs, and determined to defend themfelves to 
the utmoft. At the fame time they fent a deputation of their moll refpeflable citizens to 
the king, in order to divert him from making any hoftile attempt upon them. The elec- 
tors of Treves and Cologne, the duke of Cleves, and other princes in the neighbourhood, 
interpofed in their behalf, befeeching Henry that he would not fo foon forget the title 
which he had generoufly affumed, and inftead of being the deliverer of Germany become 
its opprefTbr. The Swifs cantons feconded them with zeal, foliciting Henry to fpare a city 
which had long been connected with their community in friendfhip and alliance. 

Powerful as this united interceffion was, it would not have prevailed on Henry to foregd 
a prize of fo much value, had he been in a condition to feize it. But in that age, the 
method of fubfifting numerous armies, at a diftance from the frontiers of their own coun- 
try, was imperfe&ly underftood ; and neither the revenues of princes, nor their experience 
in the art of War, were equal to the great and complicated efforts which fuch an under- 
taking required. The French, though not far removed from their own country, began 
already to fuffer from fcarcity of provifions, and had not fufficient magazines collected to 
fupport them during a fiege, which muft neceffarily have been of great length. At the 
fame time, the queen of Hungary, governefs of the Low Countries, had affembled a con* 
fiderable body of troops, which, under the command of Martin de Roffem, laid wafte 
Champagne, and threatened the adjacent provinces of France. Thefe concurring cir. 
cumflances obliged the king, though with reluctance, to abandon the enterprize. But be- 
ing willing to acquire fome merit with his allies by this retreat, which he could not avoid, 
he pretended to the Swifs that he had taken the refolution merely in compliance with their 
requefl. 21 ; and then, after giving orders that all the horfes in his army fhould be led to 
drink in the Rhine, as a proof of having pufhed his conquefls fo far, he marched back 
•towards Champagne. 

Maurice had publilhed his manifefto, and taken the field at the fame time with Henry, 
and after a variety of fuccefsful manoeuvres, compelled the emperor, who was unable to 
check the rapidity of his progrefs, to evacuate Infpruck with a flender train, and under 
cover of the night; and that monarch fled with precipitation before the arms of Maurice 
as far as Villach in Carinthia, on the frontier of the Venetian territories. 
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While'the king and the main .army of the confederates were thus employed, Albert of 
Brandenburg was entrufted with the command of a feparate body of eight thoufand men, 
confifting chiefly of mercenaries, who had reforted to his ftandard rather from the hope of 
plunder, than the expectation of regular pay. That prince, finding himfelf at the head of 
fuch a number of defperate adventurers, ready to follow wherever he mould lead them, 
foon began to difdain a ftate of fubordination, and to form fuch vail fcheines of aggrandiz- 
ing himfelf, as feldorn occur, even to ambitious minds, unlefs when civil war, or violent 
factions, roufe them to bold exertions, by alluring them with immediate hopes of fuc- 
cefs. Full of thefe afpiring thoughts, Albert made war in a manner very different from 
the other confederates. He endeavoured to fpread the terror of his arms by the rapidity 
of his motions, as well as the extent and rigour of his devaluations ; he exacted contribu- 
tions wherever he came, in order to amafs fuch a fum of money as would enable him to- 
keep his army together; he laboured to get pofleflion of Nuremburg, Ulm, or fome other 
of the free cities in Upper Germany, in which, as a capital, he might fix the feat of his 
power. But, finding thefe cities on their guard, and in a condition to refift his attacks, 
he turned all his rage againft the popifh ccclefiaftics, whofe territories he plundered 
with fuch wanton and unrelenting cruelty, as gave them a very unfavourable impreffion' 
of the fpirit of that reformation in religion, with zeal for which he pretended to be ani- 
mated. The bifhops of Bamberg and Wurzburgh, by their fituation, lay particularly 
expofed to his ravages ; he obliged the former to transfer to him, in property, almoft one 
half of his exteniive dioccfe ; and compelled the latter to advance an imincnfe fum in 
order to fave his country from ruin and defolation. During thefe deftructive incurfions, 
Albert paid no regard either to Maurice's orders, whofe commands, as generaliffimo of 
the league, he had engaged to obey, or to the remonftrances of the other confederates; 
and manifeAly difcovered, that he attended only to his own private emolument, with- 
out any folicitude about the common caufe, or the general objects which had induced 
them to take arms. 

Meantime the emperor, alarmed at the powerful confederacy which had been formed 
againft him, and wholly unprepared to refift the united efforts of his enemies, expreffed 
a willingnefs to liflen to terms of accommodation; and conferences were accordingly 
opened at Paffau, at which moft of the protectant princes and deputies from the free 
cities attended, and where Charles was reprefented by his brother, Ferdinand, king of the 
Romans.' After much difcuffion, during which the emperor had raifed up numerous ob- 
ftacles to the conclufion of a peace, Maurice left Paffau abruptly, and joining his troops, 
which were encamped at Mergenthein in Franconia, he put them in motion, and renew- 
ed hoftilities. As three thoufand men in the emperor's pay had thrown themfelves into 
Frankfort on the Maine, and might from thence infeft the neighbouring country of 
Heffe, he marched towards that city, and laid fiege to it in form. The brifknefs of this 
enterprize, and the vigour with which Maurice carried on his approaches againft the 
town, gave fuch an alarm to the emperor, that he lent a favourable ear to the arguments 
Vol. III. 3 D which 
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which his brother advanced in behalf of an accommodation. Firm and haughty as his- 
nature was, he found it neceflary to bend, and fignified his difpofition to make concef- 
fions on his part, if Maurice, in return, would abate fomcwhat of the rigour of his de- 
mands. Maurice, equally defirous of an accommodation, complied with the propofal, 
and after a,long confulhition with his affociates, he figned, on the fecond of Auguft, the i 
treaty of peace, of which the chief articles were — That before the twelfth day of 
Auguft the confederates fhall lay down their arms, and difband their forces ; that on or 
before that day, the landgrave of Heffe fhall be fet at liberty, and conveyed in fafety to . 
his caftle of Rheinfels ; that a. diet fhall be holden within fix months, in order to delU 
berate concerning the uioft proper and crfe&ual method of preventing, for the future, alk 
difputes and diffentions about religion; that, in the mean time, neither the emperor, noc 
any other prince, fhall, upon any pretext whatever, offer, any injury or violence to fuch 
as adherred to theconfeflion of Augfburg, but allow them to enjoy the free and undif- 
tuibed cxercife of their religion ; that, in return, the Proteftants fhall not moleft the. 
Catholics, eixher in the exercife of their ecclefiaftical jurifdidtion, or in- performing their 
religious ceremonies; that the Imperial chamber fhall adminUter juftlce impartially to 
perfoss of both parties, and Proteftants be admitted indifcriminately with the Catholics, 
to fit as Judges in that court; that if the next diet fhould not be able to terminate the.. 
difputes with regard to religion, the. ftipulations in the prcfent treaty. in behalf of the 
Proteftants, fhall continue for ever in full force and vigour; that none of the confede- 
rates fhall be liable to any action on account of what had happened during the courfe of- 
the war ; that the confideration of thofe encroachments which had been made, as Mau- 
rice afTertcd, upon the conftilution and liberties of the empire, fhall be remitted to the 
approaching diet ; that AlBert of Brandenburg, fhall be comprehended in the treaty, pro* 
vided he fhall accede to it, and difband his forces before the twelfth of Auguft 21 . 

Such was the memorable treaty of Paflau, that overturned the vaft fabric, in the erecr 
tion of which Charles had employed fo many years, and had exerted the utmoft efforts 
of his power and policy ; that annulled all his regulations with regard to religion ; de- 
feated all his hopes of rendering the Imperial authority abfolute and hereditary in his 
family; and eflablifhed the Proteftant church, which had hitherto fubhfted precarioufly 
in Germany, through connivance, or by expedients, upon a firm and fecure bafis. 

The interefls of Henry had been little attended to during the. negociations at Paffau. 
Maurice and his affociates having attained their object, difcovered no great folicitude 
about an ally, whom, perhaps, they deemed overpaid for the affiftance he had afforded 
them, by his acquifitions in Lorraine. A fhort claufe which they procured to be in- 
ferted in the treaty, importing that the king of France might communicate to the con- 
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federates his particular pretentions or caufes of hoftility, which they would lay before 
tie emperor, was the only figu that they gave of their remembering how much they had 
been indebted to him for their fuccefs. But how much foever Henry might be enraged 
at the perfidy of his allies, or at the impatience with which they haftened to make their 
peace with the emperor at his expence, he was perfectly fenfible that it was more his in- 
tereft to keep well with the Germanic body, than to refent the indignities offered him by 
any particular members of it. For that reafon he difmiffed the hoftages which he had 
received from Maurice and his aflbciates, and afFedled to talk in the fame ftrain as 
formerly, concerning his zeal for maintaining the ancient confiitution and liberties of 
the empire. 

The lofs of Metz, Toul and Verdun had made a deep impreflion on the emperor, 
who, accuftomed to terminate all his operations againft France with advantage to him- 
felf, thought his honour was concerned in not allowing Henry the fuperiority in this 
war, and in not fuffering his own adminiftration to be flamed with the infamy of bay-* 
ing permitted territories of fuch confequence to be difmembcred from the empire. His 
intereft, too, was no lefs concerned than his honour in this cafe. As the frontier of 
■Champagne was more defencelefs, and lay more expofed than that of any other province in 
France, he had frequently, during his wars with that kingdom, made inroads upon it with 
great fuccefs and effect; but if Henry were allowed to retain his late conqucfts, France 
would gain fuch a formidable barrier on that fide, as to be altogether iecure where for- 
merly fhe had been weakeft. On the other hand, the empire had now loft as much, in 
point of fecurity, as France had acquired, and being ftripped of the defence which thofe 
cities afforded it, lay expofed to invafion on a quarter, where all the towns having been 
hitherto confidered as interior, and remote from any enemy, were but flightly fortified, 
•Charles was influenced by thefe confederations to attempt the recovery of the three 
towns which Henry had reduced ; and the preparations which he had made againft 
Maurice and his aflbciates, enabled him to carry his refolution into immediate execution. 

The peace, therefore, was no fooner concluded at Paffau, than he left his inglorious 
retreat at Villach, and advanced to Augfbuig, at the head of a confiderable body of 
Germans which he had levied, together with all the troops which he had drawn out of 
Italv and Spain. To thefe he added feveral battalions which had been difmiffed by the 
confederates, and prevailed alio on fome princes of the empire to join him with their vaf- 
fals. In order to conceal the deftination of this formidable army, and to guard againft 
alarming the French, fo as to lead them to prepare for their defence, he gave out that he 
meant to march to Hungary, in order to fecond Maurice in his operations, who had 
engaged in an expedition againft the Turks. When he began to advance towards the 
Rhine, and could no longer employ that pretext, he had recourfe to new artifice, and 
fpread a report, that he took this route in order to chaftife Albert of Brandenburg, 
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whofc definitive, in curfions and cruel exactions in that part of the empire, called loudly 
for' his int-erpofition. 

But Henry immediately difcerned the true object of his vaft preparations, and rcfolved 
to ck-fcnd the important conquefis which he had gained with vigour equal to that with 
\ihich they were ahout to be attacked. As he forcfaw that the principal efforts of the 
Imperial'iiti would be directed againft Metz, by whofe fate that of Toul and Verdun 
would be determined, he nominated Francis of Lorraine, duke of Guife, to take the 
command of that city during the fiege. The character and conduit, of this nobleman 
fully juftified his choice : the duke of Guife pofTefled, in a high degree, all the talents 
of courage, fagacity, and prefence of mind, which eminently fitted him for fo important 
a trufr. He was amply endowed with that magnanimity of foul which delights in bold 
undertakings, and afpires to fame by fplendid and daring at enlevements. He repaired 
•■with joy to the dangerous fiation affigned him ; while the martial genius of the French 
nobility, which led them to difdain a life of inactivity, when ^an opportunity occurred 
for the acquilition of honour, prompted great numbers to follow a leader, who was at ' 
once the* darling and the pattern of every one who courted military fame. Several 
princes of the blood, many noblemen of the higheft rank, and all the young officers - 
who could obtain trhe king's perrniffion, entered Metz as volunteers-; among thefe-were 
two of the duke's brothers, the marquis of Elbeuf, and the grand prior ; Enghicn, Conde, 
and la Roche-iur- Yon ; the conflable's two eldcft Ions, Francis de Montmorenci and ' 
Damvillc ; Horaiio Farnefe, fon-in-law to the king ; the duke of Nemours, of the houfe 
of Savoy; the Vidame of Chartres ; la Rochefoucaud and Randan, two brothers ; la Tre- 
inouille ; Mortcmar ; du Chateiet ; Levis ; Biron ; the two Maillis ; Canaples Martigues; 
Matignon ; Gamaches ; Fontrailles; Gondrin and Bethune. By their prefence they 
added fpirit to the garrifon, and enabled the duke of Guile to employ, on every cinec* 
gency, perfons eager to diflinguifli themfelves, and fit to conduct any fervice. 

But.with whatever alacrity the duke of Guife undertook the defence cfMctz; he found 
every thing, upon his arrival there, in fuch a fituation, as might have induced any perfon 
• of lefs zeal and intrepidity to defpair of defending it with fuccefs. The city was of great 
extent, with large fuburbs ; the walls were in many places feeble andwithout ramparts; 
the ditch was narrow, and the old towers, which projected inftead of baftions, were at 
too great difhnce from each other to defend the fpacc between them. For all thefe de- 
feats he endeavoured to provide the befl remedy which the time would permit. He or- 
dered the fuburbs, without fparing the monafteries or churches; not even that 1 of Saint- 
Arnulph, in which feveral kings of France had been buried, to be levelled with the ground ; 
but, in order to guard againft the imputation of impiety, to which fuch a violation of fo 
many f.icred edifices, as Well as of the afhes of the dead, might expofe him, die executed 
this with much religious ceremony. Having ordered all the holy veftments and uten- 
fils, together with the bones of the kings, and other perfens depofited in thefe churches, 

to 
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to be removed, they were carried, in folemn proceffion, to a church within the walls, he 
himfelf walking before them uncovered, with a torch in his hand. He then pulled down 
fuch houfes as flood near the walls, cleared and enlarged the ditch, repaired the ruinous 
fortifications, and creeled new ones. As it was neceflary that all thefe works fliould ba 
finifhed with the utmoft expedition, he laboured at them with his own hands: the offi- 
cers and volunteers imitated his example, and the foldiers fubmitted with chearfulnefs 
to the mod extreme fatigues, when they faw that their fupetiors did not decline to beat 

• a part with them. At the fame time he compelled all ufelef^perfons to leave the place; 
he filled the magazines with provifions and military ftores; burnt the mills, and deftroy- 

-ed the corn and forage, for feveral miles round the town. Such were his popular talents, 
as well as his art of acquiring an afcendant over the minds of men, that the citizens 
ieconded him with no lefs ardour than the loldiers ; and every other pafuon being fwal-- 
lowed up in the zeal to repulfe the enemy, with which he infpired them, they beheld the 
ruin of their eftates, together with the havock which he made among their public and 
private buildings,- without any emotion of refentment 2} . 

The emperor, meantime, having collected all his troops, continued his march to Mctz. 
As he pafTed through the cities on the Rhine, he faw the difmal effects of thofe deflruclive 
depredations which Albert had committed in thofe parts. Upon his approach, that 
prince, though at the head of twenty thoufand men, withdrew into Lorraine, as if it 
were his intention to join Henry, whofe arms he had quartered with his own in all his 
rtandards and enfigns. Albei t was not in a condition to cope with the Imperial troops* 
which amounted to upwards of iixty thoufand men, forming one of the moft numerous 
and beft -appointed armies which had been brought into the field during that age, in any 
of the wars between the princes of Chriftendom 24 . 

The chief command, under the emperor, was committed to the duke of Alva, affifted 
by the marquis of Marignano, together with the moft experienced of the Italian and 
Spanifh generals. Thefe officers reprefented the danger of beginning at fuch an 
'advanced feafon — the month of October being nearly expired— a fiege which could 
not fail to prove very tedious. Charles, however, rejected their advice; and, rely- 
ing on theftrength of his preparations, and the efficacy of hisprecautions, he ordered the 
city to be inverted. As foon as the duke of Alva appeared, a large body of the French 
fallied out and attacked his van-guard with great vigour, threw it into confufion, and 
killed or took prifoners a great number of men. The place, notwithftanding this 
check, was completely inverted by the Imperialifts, the trenches were opened, and the 
other works begun. 

2 i De Thou, torn. xi. p. 387. — Salignac, Journal — Rakutin. — Hiftoire de Lorraine, par Dom Calmet. — Fontanieu. 

*4 Natalis Comes. — Robertfon. 
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The attention both of the befiegers and befieged was turned, for fome time, towards 
Albei t of Brandenburg, and tfiey ftrove, with emulation, which fhould gain that prince, 
who Mill hovered in the neighbourhood, fluctuating in all the uncertainty of refolution 
natural to a man, who, being fwayed by no principle, was allured different ways by con- 
trary views of intereft. The French tempted him with offers extremely beneficial : the 
Imperialifts made every promife which they -thought would make an impreflion upon 
him. After much hesitation, he was gained by the emperor, from whom tie expected to , 
receive advantages more immediate and more permanent. As Henry, who'began to fuf- 
pect his intentions, had appointed a body of troops, under the duke of Aumale, brother 
to the duke of Guife, to watch 1iis motions, Albert fell upon them unexpectedly, with 
fuch vigour, that he routed them entirely, killed the vifcount of Rohan, la Chatre, and 
about two hundred gentlemen ; Aumale himfelf was wounded, and, with d'Eguilh, 
d'O, and d'Aguerres, was taken prifoner. The three laft were ranfomed ; but Albert 
refufed to releafe Aumale, whom he determined to keep as an hoftage for fecuring any 
terms, which he might, at a future period, be led to exact from the French. Immedi- 
ately after this victory, he marched in triumph to Metz, and joined his army to that of 
the emperor. Charles, in reward for this fervice, and the great acceffion of ftrength 
which he brought him, granted Albert a formal pardon of all paft offences, and coa- 
firmed him in the poffeffion of the territories which lie had violently ufurped during 
the war. 

The duke of Guife, though deeply affected with his brother's misfortune, did not re- 
mit, in any degree, the vigour with Which he defended the town. He haraffed the be- 
fiegers by frequent fallies, in which his officers were fo eager to diftinguifh themfelves, 
that his authority being fcarcely fufEcient to rcftrain the impctuofity of their courage, he 
was often obliged to fhut the gates, and to conceal the keys, in order to prevent the 
princes of the blood, and noblemen of the firftrank, from expofing themfelves to danger 
in every fally. He repaired in the night whatever damage the enemy's artillery hadeffedted 
during the day, or erected behind the ruined works new fortifications of almoft equal 
ftrength. The Imperialifts, on their part, pufhed on the attack with great fpirit, and 
carried forward approaches againft different parts of the town at the fame time. But the 
art of attacking was not then arrived at that degree of perfection to which it attained 
towards the clofe of the fixteenth century, during the long war in the Netherlands. 
The befiegers, after the unwearied labour of many weeks, found that they had made but 
little progrefs ; and although breaches were effected by their batteries in various places, 
they were aftonifhed by the fudden appearance of works, the demolition of which would 
require a renewal of all their dangers and fatigues. The emperor, enraged at theob- 
ftinate refiftance which his army experienced, left Thionville, where he had been confined 
by a violent fit of the gout, and, though flill fo infirm that he was obliged to be carried 
in a litter, he repaired to the camp, that, by his prefencc, he might animate the foldiers, 
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and urge on the attack with greater fpirit. Upon his arrival, new batteries were creeled, 
and new efforts were made with redoubled ardour. 

The winter, however, had by this time fet in with extreme rigour ; the Imperial 
camp was alternately deluged with rain and covered with mow. Provifions, too, were 
become extremely fcarce, as a body of French cavalry hovered in the neighbourhood, and 
often intercepted the convoys, or rendered their arrival difficult and uncertain. Difeafcs 
began to fpread among the foldiers, efpecially among the Italians and Spaniards, ynac— 
euftomed to fuch inclement weather ; fo that great numbers were rendered unfit for fcr- 
vice, and many died. At length, fuch breaches being made as feemed practicable, 
Charles refolved to hazard a general affau.lt, in fpite of the remonftrances of his generals, 
concerning the imprudence of attacking a numerous garrifon, conducted and animated' 
by the mod gallant of the French nobility, with an army weakened by difeafes, and dif- 
heartened with ill fuccefs. The duke of Guife, fufpecYing the enemy's intentions, from 
the extraordinary hurry he obferved in their camp_, ordered all his troops to their» 
refpedtive pofts. They immediately appeared on the walls and behind the breaches, with' 
fuch a determined countenance, fo eager for the combat, and fo well prepared to give 
the affailants a warm reception, that the Imperialifts, inftead of advancing to the charge, 
when the word of command was given, flood motionlefs, in a timid dejected filence. 
The emperor perceiving the impoffibility of trufting troops whofe fpirits were fo much 
broken, retired abruptly to his quarters, complaining that he was now deferted by his 
foldiers, who no longer defervedthe name of men 15 . 

Deeply as Charles was- mortified and affected by the conduct of his troops, he would 
not confent to abandon the fiege, though he perceived the neceflity of changing the 
mode of attack. He fufpended the fury of his batteries, and propofed to proceed by 
the more fecure but tedious method of fapping. But as it ftill continued to rain 
orfnow almoft inceflantly, fuch as were employed in this fervice endured incredible hard- 
fhips : and the duke of Guife, whofe induftry was equal to his valour, difcovering all 
their mines, counterworked them, and prevented their effect. At laft, Charles, finding • 
it impoffible to contend any longer with the rigour of the feafon, and with enemies 
whom he could neither overpower by force, nor fubdue with art; while, at the fame time, 
a contagious diftemper raged among his troops, and daily cut off" great numbers of the 
officers as well as foldiers, yielded to the folicitations of his generals, who conjured him 
to fave the remains of his army by a timely retreat : " Fortune," — faid he — " I now 
" perceive, refembles other females, and choofes to confer her favours on young men, 
«• while fhe forfakes thofe who are advanced in years." 

Ji DcThou> p. 397. — Robertfon.. 
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On the twenty-fixth of October, Charles gave orders to raife the fiege, and fubmitted*- 
to the difgrace of abandoning the enterprize, after having continued fifty.iix days before 
the town, during which time he had loft upwards of thirty thoufand men, who died of 
difeafes, or were killed by the enemy. The duke of Guife, as foon as he perceived the 
intention of the Imperialifts, took meafures to moleft them on their march, and fent out 
fcv.eral bodies of cavalry and infantry to infeft them on their rear, to pick up ftragglers, 
and to feize every opportunity of attacking them with advantage. Such was the con- 
fufion with which they made their retreat, that the French might have annoyed them in 
the moft cruel manner. But when they fallied out, a fpeclacle prefented itfelf to their 
view, which extinguifhed at once all hoftile rage, and melted them into tendemefs and 
companion. The Imperial camp was filled with the fick and wounded, with the dead 
and dying. In all the different roads by which the army retired, numbers were found, 
who, having made an effort to efcape, beyond their ftrength, were left, when they could 
go no farther, to perifh without affiftance. This they received from their enemies, to 
whom they were indebted for all the kind offices which their friends had not the power 
to perform. The duke of Guife immediately ordered proper refrefhments for fuch as were 
dying of hunger; he appointed furgeons to attend the fick and wounded; he removed 
fuel) as could bear removal into the adjacent villages ; and thofe who would have fuffered 
by being carried fo far, he admitted into the hofpitals which he had fitted up in the city 
for his own foldicrs. As foon as they recovered, he fent them home under an efcort of 
foldiers, andiwith money to bear their charges. By thefe a£ts of humanity, which were 
uncommon in that age, when war was carried on with greater rancour and animofity 
than at prefent, the duke of Guife completed the fame which he had acquired by his 
galb.nt and fuccefsful defence of Met//, and engaged thofe whom he had vanquifhed to 
vie with his own countrymen in extolling his name 16 . 

In Itrly the Sienefe threw oft" the Imperial yoke, and placed themfelves under the pro- 
tection of France, fo that this was the moft difaflrous year in the life of Charles the 
Fifth, and the moft glorious in that of Henry. 

A. D. 1553.] The king was too much intoxicated with his late fuccefs to harbour 
any fentiments of moderation, he caufed a great number of medals to be ftricken with 
fymbolical figures and pompous inferiptions, lefs honourable to himfelf than infulting 
to his rival. He addrefled a long manifefto to the princes and free cities in Germany, 
in which he reminded them. of the ftatc of abjedr. fubjedtion whence they had fo recently 
extricated themfelves ; exhorting them to the adoption of fentiments worthy their origin ; 
to demand juftice for the a»£ts of violence and rapine which had been exercifed againft 

26 Fere Daniel, Hift. de France, torn. Hi', p. 392. — Natalis Comes. 
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them, ami, particularly, to re-eftabliflv, their rights, anil reftorc, in Its primitive vigour, 
their ancient constitution. In order to (hew how favourable to their exertions the pre- 
fent opportunity appeared, he urged them tocafl their eyes on the emperor, who fo late- 
ly, inflated with pride, infolently dragged captive princes at his car, fwallowed up crowns 
and fceptres in his projects of ambition, and fought to efbblifh a throne on the ruins of 
the univerfe ; but now abject, deprefled, and confuted, he dared not meet the looks of his 
own officers, and was reduced to conceal his fhame in the marfhes of the Netherlands: an 
eternal promoter of difcord, deeply verfed in the perfidious art of making traitors, and 
ever attentive to hide his bafe proceedings beneath the facred veil of religion, though he 
had long enjoyed the feeble advantage of fafcinating the eyes and impohng on the credu- 
lity of mankind; now that the mafic was thrown afide, that his fchemes were known, 
and that the facility of conquering him was proved by experience, he could not poflibly 
. appear a formidable opponent : for, admitting even that his exhausted treafures, his 
ruined credit, and his weakened and difpirited army, ftill left him fome refources, yet his 
habitual infirmities and broken conflitution no longer entitled him to a place among the 
living. Henry promifed the moil; effectual afliftance to thofe whom he filled his here- 
ditary allies and ancient kinfmen ; though he had reafon to complain of the conduct of a 
few, he did not, he faid, confound a whole nation, diflinguifhed for its fincerity, and 
generally faithful to its engagements, with a few individuals, who appeared to have ab- 
jured their country : and the Germans would always find him ready to fly to their relief 
the moment he fhould be called upon: he concluded by obferving, that he made no de- 
mand on them, that he only invited them to reflect whether it would not tend as much 
to the promotion" of their own intereft as of his, that the French ambafTadors fhould be 
reftored to the privilege they formerly pofTefTed of aflifting at the diets of the empire, 
and whether it did not depend entirely upon themfelves to prevent the emperor from ex- 
cluding them, by which conduct they would effectually deprive him of every temptation 
to infringe on their liberties a fecondtime. 

Maurice and his aflbciates were inclined to liflen to the overtures of the king of 
France, from the perfidious conduct of the emperor at this period, who encouraged the 
deftructive depredations and other violent proceedings of Albert of Brandenburg. — 
That prince's troops having fhared in the calamities of the fiege of Metz, were 
greatly reduced in number; but the emperor, lefs from gratitude for his fervices on 
that occafion, than from his defire to foment diviflons among the princes of the em- 
pire, having paid all the money due to him, he was enabled with that fum to hire 
lb many of the foldiers difmifTed from the Imperial army, that he was foon at the 
head of a body of men as numerous as ever. The bifhops of Bamberg and Wurtzburg 
having folicited the Imperial chamber to annul, by its authority, the iniquitous condi- 
tions which Albert had compelled them tofign, that court unanimoufly declared all their 
engagements with him to be void in their own nature, becaufe they had been extorted by- 
force ; enjoined Albert to renounce all claim to the performance of them; and, if he 
Vol. III. 3 E Awrid 
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fhould perfift in urging fuch an unjuft demand, exhorted all the princes of the empire 
to take arms againft him as a difturber of the public tranquillity. To this decifion Al- 
bert oppofed the confirmation of his tranfadtions with the two prelates, which the em- 
peror had granted him as the reward of his having joined the Imperial army at Metz; 
and, in order to intimidate his antagonifts, as well as to convince them of his refolution 
not to rclinquifh his pretenfions, he put his troops in motion, that he might fecure the 
territory in queftion. 

The Imperial chamber now iffued its decree againft this dangerous ufurper, and re- 
quired the elector of Saxony, together with feveral other princes, to take arms in order 
to enforce its execution. Maurice, and thofe afTociated ' with him, were hot unwilling 
to undertake this fervice; fince they were convinced that the emperor encouraged Albert 
in his extravagant and irregular proceedings, and fecretly afforded him afliftance, that, 
by raifing him up to rival Maurice in power, he might, in any future broil, make ufe 
of him to counterbalance and controul the authority which the other had acquired in 
the empire 17 . 

Thefe confiderations united the moft powerful princes in Germany in a league again/l 
Albert, of which Maurice was declared gengraliflimo ; and he had no fooner accepted 
this office, than he addrelTed himfelf to the king of France, requeuing him to fend, with 
as much fecrecy as poflible, fome deputies to Metz, in order to conclude the terms of a 
new confederacy. Henry, accordingly, appointed the cardinal of Lenoncourt, bifhop of 
Metz; Francis de Scepaux, lord of Vieilleville, who had fucceeded Gonnor, as governor 
of that city; and Marillac, bifhop of Vannes, his plenipotentiaries, with full powers to 
treat with the Saxon envoys 28 . But the conclufion of this treaty was prevented by an 
accident which gave a new face to affairs in Germany. 

The confederacy formed againft Albert wrought no change in his fentiments j but as 
lie knew that he could not refift fo many princes if he fliould allow them time to £tm- 
blc. their forces, he endeavoured, by his activity, to deprive them of all the advantages 
which they might derive from their united power and numbers; and, for that reafon, 
marched diredlly againft Maurice, the enemy whom he dreaded moft. It was happy for 
the allies, that the conduct of their affairs was committed to a prince of fuch abilities. 
He, by his authority and example, had infpired them with vigour; and having carried on 
their preparations with greater rapidity than could have been expected, he was in con- 
dition to face Albert, before he could make any confiderable progrefs. 

V Sleidan, p. 585— Mcmoiies de RiMer, torn. ii. p. 442— Arnoldi vita Mauritii apud Menken, torn. ii. p. 1242— 
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Their armies, which were nearly equal in number, each confining of twenty-four 
thoufand men, met at Sieverhaufcn, in the duchy of Lunenburgh j and the violent ani- 
mofity againft each other, which poffefled the two lenders, did not fuffer them to con- 
tinue long inactive. The troops, inflamed with the fame hoftile rage, marched fiercely 
to the combat; they fought with the greateft obftinacy; and, as both generals were ca- 
pable of availing themfelvcs of every favourable occurrence, the battle remained long 
doubtful, each gaining ground upon the other alternately. At laft, victory declared for 
Ma urice, who was fuperior in cavalry, and Albert's army fled in confufion, leaving four 
thoufand dead in the field ; and their camp, baggage, and artillery, in the hands of the 
conquerors. The allies bought their victory dear, their beft troops fufFered greatly ; two 
Ions ot the duke of Brunfwick, a duke of Lunenburgh, and many other perfons of dif- 
tinction, were among the number of the flain. But all thefe were foon forgotten; for 
Maurice himfclf, as he led up to a fecond charge a body of horfe which had been 
broken, received a wound with a piftol-bullet in the belly, of which he died two days 
after the battle, in the thirty-fecond year of his age, and in the fixth after his attain- 
ment to the electoral dignity. 

The emperor, meanwhile, impatient to efface the ftain which his ignominious repulfe 
at Metz left upon his military reputation, took the field early in the fpring, and entering 
the Low Countries with a powerful army, laid fiege to Terouenne. Though the town 
was of fuch importance, that Francis ufed to call it one of the two pillows on which a 
king of France might fleep with fecurity, the fortifications were out of repair, and the 
garrifon confifted only of one troop of light-horfe, under the command of the lord of 
Loffes, who was governor of the place, and three companies of foot. The conftable, 
jealous of the glory acquired by the duke of Guife in the defence of Metz, procured for 
his eldefr fon, Francis de Montmorenci, the appointment of lieutenant-general of Te- 
rouenne ; and the celebrated d'Effe, who had fignalized his courage and military conduct 
in the expulfion of the Englifh from Scotland, was given him as an affiftant in the ar- 
duous enterprize. D'Effe was afflicted with the jaundice, and when he went to take 
leave of the king, Henry expreffed his concern at the languid and debilitated ftate to 
which he feemed to be reduced ; to which the gallant veteran replied — " When your 
" majefly Jhall receive intelligence of the redutlion of Terouenne, you may fafcly affirm that 

d'Effe is cured of the jaundice." D'Effe conducted a ftrong reinforcement, and ample 
fupplies, which entered the town without lofs or moleftation ; and from this firft fuccefs 
it was generally believed at court, that the emperor was preparing for himfelf at Te- 
rouenne the fame affront which he had fuflained at Metz ; though all thofe who gave 
themfelves time to reflect on the difference of the feafon, fituation, and other circum- 
ftances, forefaw that the town muft inevitably be taken, unlefs an army were levied iuf- 
ficiently ftrong to compel the emperor to raife the fiege. 
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After the enormous difburfements of the preceding year, it became a mattet of ex- 
treme difficulty to raife the neceflary fums for defraying the expences of the pre- 
fent campaign. A tax was impofed on all deeds of conveyance, or gift ; marriage 
contracts and wills : new offices of various kinds were created : the duties on goods im- 
ported into the city of Lyons were difpofed of to the Florentine bankers : feveral of the 
principal towns, fuch as Paris, Rheims, Troyes, Chalons, Poidtiers, and Mans, were 
compelled to purchafe an exemption from the tax upon fait. All notaries were forbidden, 
under pain of forfeiting their employments, to draw up any deed of conveyance, till 
fuch time as the king hid collected all the money he wifhed to borrow; by this means, 
joined to fome meafures of a ftill more arbitrary nature, with regard to the difpofal of 
the domains of the crown, a fufficient fum was raifed for carrying on the war. 

The fiege of Terouenne ftill continued : d'Efle, when he entered the town, found the 
enemy's batteries completed, and all the ports fo well fortified that it was impoffibls 
to attack them with any profpect. of fuccefs. The trenches were opened, and extended 
to the very walls of the place: in vain did d'Efle make continual fallies, by day and 
night ; in vain did he effect, a partial deftruction of their works, and bring off" in tri- 
umph feveral pieces of artillery which greatly incommoded the garrifon ; thefe inconve- 
niencies were fpeedily remedied by the Imperialifts : and the emperor had fuch a prodi- 
gious quantity of artillery at his command, that one piece was no fooner taken or de- 
ilroyed, than three or four others appeared in its place, owing to the zeal of the Fle- 
mings, who were fo anxious to have the town reduced, that fooner than fuffer the army 
to be in want of pioneers, they would have deferted their cities, and left their fields un- 
tilled. A practicable breach being effected, the Imperialifts, on the twelfth of June, 
delivered a general affault, which lafted four hours, when they were repulfed with the 
lofs of twelve or fifteen hundred men : the befieged loft only three hundred, but among 
the flain was their brave commander d'Efle, who clofed a life of military toil in the field 
of honour. Young Montmorenci, who, though his equal in rank, had chearfully con- 
fented to fight under his orders, now became commander in chief: he immediately aflem- 
bled Loffes, Fumel, Contai, Renti, Warti, laChapelle, and all the principal officers, who 
unanimoufly agreed to follow the example of d'Efle, and bury themfelves beneath the 
ruins of the place. They were confirmed in this heroic refolution by the unexpected 
arrival of three hundred arquebuficrs, fent by the duke of Vendome, and of thirty 
young noblemen, who had obtained permiffion to ferve as volunteers inthischofen band: 
among thefe gallant gentlemen, hiflory has preferred the names of Bauge, Dampierre, 
la Roue, Bailleul, Vieuxmaifons, and Rambure 10 . But the mod defperate exertions of 
courage proved infufficient to fave the place j matters of all the approaches, the enemy had 
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digged mines under the principal towers, and, on the twentieth of July, they fet fire to 
them, and effected two breaches more extenfive and accemble than the former one. All 
means of refiftance being thus removed, Montmorenci demanded to capitulate, but hav- 
ing neglected toftipulate a truce while the articles were preparing, he found himfelf fud- 
denly attacked by the Flemings, and afterwards by the Spaniards, who foon repulfed the 
few troops that attempted to oppofe them. The Flemings maffacred, without mercy, all 
that came in their way; but the Spaniards, on the contrary, recollecting the humane 
treatment they had experienced from the French, after the fiege of Metz, fufFered the 
foldiers to efcape, and only exacted from their leadersTuch ranloms as they chofe to fix 
on themfelves. Montmorenci, however, and fome other officers, were prefented to the 
emperor, and confined in different prifons in the Netherlands. That Terouenne might 
not again fall into the hands of the French, Charles ordered not only the fortifi- 
cations but the town itfelf to be razed, and the inhabitants to be difperfed in the ad- 
jacent cities. 

Elated with this fuccefs, the Imperialifts immediately inverted Hefdin, which, though 
defended with great bravery, was likewife taken by affault, and fuch of the garrifon as 
efcaped the fword were made prifoners. Charles entrufted the conduct of this fiege to 
Emanuel Philibcrt of Savoy, prince of Piedmont, who, on that occahon, gave the firfl 
difplay of thofe great talents for military command, which foon entitled him to be ranked 
amongft the firft generals of the age, and facilitated his re-eftablifhment in his hereditary 
dominions, the greater part of which having been over-run by Francis, in his expedi- 
tions into Italy, were ft ill occupied by Henry. Hefdin was levelled with the ground, 
and the place which now bears that name was built by the emperor, about a league from 
the fpot where the old town flood, in a more advantageous fituation. 

The lofles which France had fufiained, and by which the emperor had affumcd his 
■wonted fuperiority in the field, were afcribed to the extreme jealoufy and precaution of 
the conftable, in refufing to appoint a commander in chief of the troops, or to put the 
army in motion, till he had fee u red a decifive fuperiority 30. The troops which the 
French kept in pay during the winter, were, at leaft, equal in number and difcipline to 
thofe who had recently taken the towns of Terouenne and Hefdin by affault ; but it was 
the conftable's intention to reinforce them with a body of twelve thoufand Swifs, and, in 
expectation of their arrival, he kept the national forces in a ftate of inactivity. But the 
murmurs of the public, and the danger to which Dourlens was expofed, a place of infe- 
rior flrength to Hefdin, and into which the Vidame of Chartres, and a great number of 
the nobility, had thrown themfelves, at length induced the conftable to make a part of his 
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cavalrv crofs the Somme. Detaching five hundred lances, under the conduct of the 
marefchal dc Saint Andre, and five or fix troops of light horfe, under the prince of 
Conde and the duke of Nemours, he ordered them to lie concealed in a certain fpot, 
which he pointed out, while Baptifta Fregofa and Saint-Gelais-Lanfac extended their 
incurfrons within fight of the enemy's camp, in order to court an attack: the plan fuc- 
ceeded to his wifhes ; three regiments of Imperial cavalry were fent to cut off" the retreat 
of Fresrofo's detachment, hut, failing in that attempt, they purfued them on full gallop, 
and fell into the ambufcade that was prepared for them. The enemy loll four or five 
hundred men, among whom was the prince of Epinoi ; and among the prifoners, who 
amounted to three hundred, was the duke of Arfcot. 

This check rendered Emanuel Philibert, now duke of Savoy, more circumfpecl: he- 
fore the French army was in motion, he ftrengthened the garrifon of Bapaulme, on the 
frontiers of Picardy ; and then diftributing the reft of his infantry in thofe places which 
were moftexpofed to attack, he referved only a flying camp, in order-to harafs the enemy on 
their march. The Swifs did not arrive in Picardy till towards the end of Auguft, when the 
king placed himfelf at the head of his army, which confifted, independant of the houfe- 
hold troops, of eighteen hundred lances, two thoufand light horfe, twelve hundred horfe- 
arquebufiers, fifteen thoufand French infantry, nine or ten thoufand Lanfquenets, twelve 
thoufand Swifs, and three thoufand militia. Henry directed his march towards Ba- 
paulme, which, being deftitute of regular fortifications, muft fpeedily have furrendered, 
had the troops been able to remain before the place; but the impoflibility of procuring 
water compelled them to retire, when they continued their route through the open 
country, which they laid wafte as they advanced, then, turning fuddenly to the right, 
they encamped before Crevecceur, in the Cambrefis; after ftaying there fome time, dur- 
ing which the conftable made a vain attempt to get pofleflion of Cambray by intrigue, 
they marched towards Valenciennes, under the walls of which town the duke of Savoy 
had pitched his camp; but it was fo ftrongly entrenched that it was deemed imprudent to 
attack it, and the army returning to Picardy was, foon after, put into winter quarters. 

. hi Italy the French arms were more fuccefsful : Charles having exerted himfelf to the 
iitmpft to make a great effort in the Low Countries, his operations on the other fide of 
the Alps were proportionally feeble. The viceroy of Naples, in conjunction with Cof- 
mo di Medicis, who was greatly alarmed at the introduction of French troops into Sienna, 
endeavoured to become mafter of that city ; but inllead of reducing the Siennefe, the Im- 
perialifis were obliged to retire with precipitation, in order to defend their own country, 
upon the appearance of the Turkifh fleet, which threatened the coaft of Naples; and 
the French not only eftablifhed themfclves more firmly in Tufcany, but, by the aflift- 
ance of the Turks, conquered a great part of the ifland of Corfica, fubject, at that time, 
to the Genoefe. , 
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The attention of Henry was now called to the ftate of affairs in England, to the 
throne of which kingdom Mary, fifter to Edward the Sixth, had lately fucceeded". The 
emperor, immediately after the queen's acceflion, fent a pompous embafly to London to 
congratulate her on that happy event, and to propofe a marriage with his fon Philip, in 
the hope of adding England to his other kingdoms. Mary, dazzled with the profpect of 
marrying the heir of fuch a powerful monarch; fond of uniting more clofely with her 
mother's family, to which flie had ever been warmly attached, and eager to fecure the 
powerful aid which Hie knew would be neceffary towards the completion of her favour- 
ite fchemc for re-cftablifhing the Romifli religion in England, lent a favourable ear to 
the propofal. Philip, it was well known, contended for all the tenets of the church of 
Rome with a fanguinary zeal that exceeded the meafure even of Spanifh bigotry: this 
alarmed all the numerous partizans of the reformation. The Englifh could not think, 
without the utmoft uneafinefs, of admitting a foreign prince to that influence in their 
councils, which the hufband of their queen would naturally pofTefs. Theydreaded, both 
from Philip's overbearing temper, and from the maxims of the Spanifh monarchy which 
he had imbibed, that he would infufe ideas into the queen's mind, dangerous to the liber- 
ties of the nation, and would introduce foreign troops and money into the kingdom, to 
afiift her in any attempt againft them. 

A. D. 1554, 1555 ] Henry obferved the progrefs of the emperor's negotiation in 
England with much uneafinefs. The great acceflion of territories as well as reputation 
which his enemy would acquire by the marriage of his fon with the queen of fuch a 
powerful kingdom, was obvious and formidable. He eafily forefaw that the Englifh, 
whatever precautions their fears might induce them to adopt, would be foon drawn to take- 
part in the quarrels of the continent, and be compelled to a£t in fubferviency to the em- 
peror's ambitious fchemes. For this reafon the king gave it in charge to Anthony de 
.Noailles, his ambafTador at the court of London, to employ all his addrefs in order to de- 
feat or retard the treaty of marriage ; and as there was not, at that time, any prince of 
the blood in France whom he could propofe to the queen as a hufband, he inftrucfted 
him to co-operate with fuch of the Englifh as wiflied their fovereign to marry one of 
her own fubjecls. But the queen's ardour and precipitation rendered all his endeavours 
ineffectual ; /he clofedwitli the firft overtures of Philip, and all that Noailles could ob- 
tain was the infertion of a claufe in the marriage treaty, by which it was flipulated, 
that, in confequence of the marriage, England fhould not be engaged in any war fub- 
fitting between France and Spain, and that the alliance between France and England 
fhould remain in full force 3 '. 

But Henry, fenfible that this condition would only be obferved fo long as the intereits 
3' Ryptier's Foetlera, vol. xv. p. 377, 393. — M«m. de Ribier, torn. ii. p. 498. 
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of the court fhould continue fubfervient to thofe of the nation, determined to carry on 
his military operations both in the Low Countries and in Italy with extraordinary vi- 
gour, in order that he might compel Charles to accept of an equitable peace, before his 
daughter-in-law could furmount the averfion of her fubjects from a war on the conti- 
nent, and prevail on them to affift the emperor either with money or troops. For this 
purpofe he exerted himfelf to the utmort in order to have a numerous army early affem- 
bled on the frontiers of the Netherlands ; and while one part of it, under the prince 
of Roche-fur- Yon, laid wafte the open country of Artois, the main body, under the con- 
rtable Montmorenci, advanced towards' the provinces of Liege and Hainault, by the 
fo reft of Ardennes 31 . . 

The duke of Nevers reduced and demolifhed the fort of Jadine3, with the cartles of 
Orcimont, Beaurain, Fument, and Hierges ; while the marefchal de Saint Andre, with a 
detachment of fix thoufand Swils and two thoufand cavalry, laid fiege to Mariemburgh, 
a town which the queen of Hungary, governefs of the Low Countries, had fortified at 
a great expence ; but being deltitute of a fufficient garrifon, it furrendered in fix days. 
Henry, elated with this fuccefs, put himfelf at the head of his army, and inverting Bou- 
vines, took it by affault, after a fhort refiftance. With equal facility he became matter 
of Dinant; and then turning to the left, bent his march towards the province of Artois. 
The vaft fums which the emperor had remitted into England, for the purpofe of fecuring 
the leading men in his intereft, with regard to the marriage of his fon, had fo exhaufted 
his treafury, as to render his preparations at this juncture flower and more dilatory than 
ufual. He had no body of troops to oppofe the French at their firft, entrance into his 
territories ; and though he haftened to collect all the forces in the country, and gave the 
command of them to the duke of Savoy, they were in no condition to face an enemy fo 
far fuperior in number. The duke, however, by his activity and good conduct, made up 
for his want of troops. By watching all the motions of the French at a diftance, and by 
chufing his own pofts with fkill, he put it out of their power either to form any fiege of 
confequence, or to attack him. Want of fubfiftencc foon obliged them to fall back to- 
wards their own frontiers, after having burnt all the open towns, and having plundered 
the country in the moft cruel and licentious manner. 

But Henry, unwilling to difmifshis army, without attempting fome eonqueft adequate 
to his vaft preparations and fanguinc hopes, inverted Reiiti, a place then deemed of great 
importance, as, by its fituation on the confines of Artois and the Boulonnois, it covered 
the former province, and protected the parties which made incurfions into the latter.' 
The town, which was ftrongly fortified, and provided with a numerous garrifon, made 
3 gallant defence ; but being warmly prcfTed by a powerful army, it could not be ex- 
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pected to hold out long. The emperor, who, at that time, enjoyed a fhort interval of 
eafe from the gout, with which he was greatly afflicted, was fo folicitous to fave it, that 
although he could bear no motion but that of a litter, he inftantly put himfelf at the 
head of his army, which, having received yflrious reinforcements, was now fufficiently 
ftrong to approach the enemy. 

The emperor had refolved, if poflible, to avoid a decifive action, but, notwithftanding 
all his precautions, a difpute about a poll:, which both armies endeavoured to feize, 
brought on an engagement, on the thirteenth of Auguft, which proved almoft general. 
The object: of difpute was a wood, which commanded one part of the French camp, and 
in which the duke of Guife, forefeeing the emperor's intentions, had judicioufly pofted, 
in an advantageous fituation, feveral companies of arquebufiers, who fuccefsfully re- 
pelled the firft bodv of troops that was fent to diflodge them. Charles, however, being 
refolved to carry his point, detached from his army three thoufand Spanifh arquebufiers, 
under the conduct of Gonzaga, whom he had lately recalled from Italy, and two thou- 
fand light horfe, headed by the duke of Savoy : thefe troops were to march through the 
wood, while count Wolrad de Schwatzembergadvanced between the wood and the enemy's 
camp, with a ftrong body of infantry, in order to form a junction with them at the far- 
ther end, where they would be fufficiently ftrong to make head againft the French, till 
fuch time as the emperor ftiould join them with the reft of his army. The duke of 
Guife, thus overawed by a fuperior force, withdrew the troops he had ftationed in the 
wood, and fent word to the king to prepare the army for action, while he endeavoured to 
retard the enemy's march as much as poflible. Of this perilous commiflion the duke 
, acquitted himfelf with his accuftomed intrepidity ; and when he had accompli fhed his 
talk, and fecured the retreat of his own men, he placed himfelf at the head of his com- 
pany of one hundred lances. The count of Schwatzemberg, meantime, continued to 
advance at the head of two thoufand foot, all veterans, who had ferved under Albert of 
Brandenburg, and who, in order to frighten their enemies, had blackened their faces. 
This formidable corps was twice attacked by the French light horfe, under the conduct 
of the dukes of Aumale and Nemours, who were fpeedily repulfed ; but Gafpard de 
Saulx Tavanncs, at the head of his company of fifty lances, charged them wijth fuch 
fury, both in front and flank, that he made them give way, and then, by mixing among 
them, compleated their diforder ; being firft fupported by the duke of Guife, and after- 
wards by the dukes of Aumale and Nemours, who, having rallied their men, returned a 
third time to the charge, he was enabled to purfue his advautage ; and the Germans fall- 
ing back on a regiment of Lanfquenets which had been fent to their fupport, fled for 
fhelter to the wood. Meanwhile the admiral de Coligny, at the head of the French and 
Swifs infantry, after receiving the firft fire of Gonzaga's arquebufiers, ordered his 
men to charge with their pikes, by which means the enemy were routed, and purfued to 
the farther extremity of the wood : Coligny took feveral ftandards, and four field-pieces. 
Vol. III. ' 3 F The 
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The emperor, during the engagement, had taken poffeffion of fome heights which com- 
manded the field, where he began to throw up entrenchments in order to fecure his 
camp from infult. In this action two hundred of the French were {lain, and among 
them was the lord of Curton, fon to the marefchal de Chabannes: the lofs of the Tm- 
perialilts amounted to fifteen hundred or two thoufand men 33 . Both armies palled the 
night under arms: that of the emperor, from the expectation that the conqueror would 
be induced to purfue his advantage ; and that of Henry, becaufe, as they were fituated in 
an open field, and deftitute of entrenchments, they had every thing to dread from an at- 
tack during the night. It was alfo expected that Charles would feek to exact vengeance 
for the affront he had fuftained; but content with having fecured a poft which muff force 
the enemy to raife the fiege of Renti, he continued to fortify his camp with all poffible 
diligence. The conftable, who went to reconnoitre it the next morning, declared the 
impoflibility of attacking it with any profpedt of fuccefs ; and as it would have been ex- 
tremely imprudent to make an affault upon the town of Renti, in fight of a numerous 
army, it was determined, in a council of war, that the troops fliould return to Picardy ; 
and, in order that this retreat might not wear the appearance of a flight, the king fent a 
herald to inform the emperor that he would wait for him the next day on the field of 
action, during four hours; and that, on his arrival at the firft place where forage could be 
procured, he would again wait for him during four days. 

The arms of France were ft 111 more fuccefsful in Italy. Peter Strozzi, who command- 
ed the French forces in that country, was defeated, with the lofs of four thoufand men, 
near Marciano, bynhe marquis of Marignano, general toCofmo de Medicis. „ The fiege 
of Sienna was inftantly formed by the victor ; the fate of that city was protracted for 
ten months, by the valour of Monluc, who commanded the French garrifon ; but the 
Siennefe, fuperiorto the force of arms, were incapable of refitting the afTaultsof famine: 
the terms they obtained were, however, honourable; and Monluc, with the French 
troops, were allowed to march out with all the honours of war. But the marefchal de 
BrifTac, in Piedmont, fupported the glory of his country, and juftified the choice of his 
prince; though his troops were in number inferior to thofe of the Imperialifts, he 
not only baffled the attempts of the duke of Alva, who, with his ufual arrogance, had 
boafted that he would foon drive him beyond the mountains, but even extended his in- 
curfions into that part of the country which hitherto the emperor had prcferved ; and 
would probably have rendered more important feVvices to his king, but for fome overtures 
made, abeut this time, for a peace, which induced the miniflry to withhold the neceflary 
fupplies for carrying on his plan of operations. 

The campaign of 1^55 was neither conduaed with fpirit nor effect ; both parties being; 

( 33 Garnieo, turn, xxvii. p. 522. 
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too much exhaufted to bring any confidcrahle army into the field. But what Charles 
wanted in force he endeavoured to fupply by a ftratagem, the Fuccefs of which would have 
been equal to that of the mod vigorous campaign. During the fiege of Metz, Leonard, 
father guardian of a convent of Francifcans in that city, had infinuated himfelf into the 
efteem and favour of the duke of Guife, by his attachment to the French; and the duke, 
in return for the fervices he had rendered him, in procuring intelligence of the motions 
and defigns of the enemies, had llrongly recommended him to Vielleville, who was ap- 
pointed to the government of Metz. This monk, from the levity natural to bold and pro- 
jecting adventurers, or from refentment againft the French, who had not rewarded him ac- 
cording to his own opinion of his deferts, or tempted by the unlimited confidence which 
was placed in him to imagine that he might carry on and accomplifh any fcheme with per- 
fect fecurity, formed a dehgn of betraying Metz to the Imperialists. 

He communicated his intention to the goyernefs of the Low Countries, who approving, 
without any fcruplc, an a£t of treachery whence the emperor might derive fuch fignal ad- 
vantages, affilted the father guardian in concerting the moll proper plan lor en hiring its 
fuccefs. They agreed that Leonard fhould endeavour to gain his monks to concur in pro- 
moting the defign ; that he fliould introduce into the convent a certain number of chofen 
foldiers, difguifed in the habit of friars ; that when every thing was ripe for execution, the 
governor of Thionville fliould march towards Metz in the night, with a confiderable body 
of troops, and attempt to fcale the ramparts ; that while the garrifon was employed in re- 
filling the afTailants, the monks fhould fet fire to the town in different places ; that the fol- 
diers, who lay concealed, fliould fally out of the convent, and attack thofe who defended 
the ramparts in the rear. Amidfl the univerfal terror and confufion, which events fo un- 
expected would occafion, it was not doubted but that the Imperialifts might become matters 
of the town. As a recompence for this fervice, the father guardian Stipulated that he 
fliould be appointed bifhop of Metz ; and ample rewards were promifed to fuch of his 
monks as fhould be moft active in co-operating with him. 

Leonard accomplffhed, with great fecrecy and difpatch, every thing which he had un- 
dertaken to perform ; but, happily for France, Vieilleville, an able and vigilant officer, re- 
ceived information from a fpy, whom he entertained at Thionville, that certain Francifcan 
friars retorted frequently thither, and were admitted to many private conferences with 
the governor, who was making great preparations for fome military enterprise. This in- 
telligence having awakened Vieilleville's fufpicions, he inftantly vifited the convent ot 
Francifcans, and detected the foldiers who were concealed there ; the father-guardian was 
alfo feized, on his" return from Thionville; and he, in order to efcape the rack, revealed 
all the eircumftances of the confpiracy. 

Vieilleville, not content with having fruflratcd the nefarious macui nations of thefe 
traiters, was folicitous to avail himfelf of the difcoveiies which he had made, fo as to he 
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revenged on the Imperialifts.' For this purpofe, he marched out with the beft troops irr 
his garrifon, and placing thefe in ambufh near the road, by which the father-guardian had 
informed him that the governor of Thionville would approach Metz, he fell with great 
fury upon the Imperialifts, who, confounded at this fudden attack, by an enemy whom thev 
expefted to furprize, made little refiflance; and a great part of the troops employed in 
this fervice, among which were many perfons of diftinftion, was killed or taken prisoners. 
Before next morning, Vieilleville returned to Metz in triumph. 

During thefe tranfa&ions, the queen of England, at the inftigation of cardinal Pole, had 
offered her mediation to the contending powers, and prevailed both on the emperor and 
the king of France to ferid their plenipotentiaries to a village between Gravelines and Ar- 
dres. Pole himfelf, with Gardiner, bifhop of Winchefter, repaired thither in order to- 
prefide as mediators in the conferences, which were to be holden for adjufting all the 
points in difference. But though each of the monarchs committed this negociation to 
fome of their moll able minifters, it foon became evident that they were neither of them 
aftuated by a fincere defire of accommodation. Each propofed articles fo extravagant, 
that they could have no hopes of their being accepted ; and Pole, after exerting, in vain, 
all his zeal, addrefs, and invention, in order to perfuade them to relinquifh fuch extrava- 
gant demands, and to confent to the fubflitution of more equal conditions, became fen- 
fible of the folly of wafting time, in attempting to reconcile thofe whom their obftinacy 
rendered irreconcileable, broke off the conference and returned to England 34 . 

On the twenty-third of March, this year, pope Julius the Third died, and was fucceeded 
in the papal throne, by Marcellus Cervino, cardinal of Santa-Croce, who enjoyed his- 
new dignity only twenty days.. All the refinements in artifice and intrigue peculiar to 
conclaves, were difplayed in that which was holden foF the eleftionof a fucceffor to Mar- 
cellus; the cardinals of the French and Imperial factions labouring, with equal ardour, to 
gain theneceffary number of fuffrages for one of their own party. But, after a ftruggle: ' 
of no long duration, though conducted with great warmth and eagernefs, they united in 
chufing John Peter Caraffa, the eldeft member of the faered college, and the fon of count 
Montorio, a nobleman of an illuftrious family in the kingdom of Naples. In order to 
tcftify hisrefpeft for the memory of Paul'the Third, by whom be had been created cardi- 
nal, he affumed the name of Paul the Fourth. The new pontiff; at- the inftigation of his- 
nephews, propofed an alliance, offenfive and defenfive, with the king- of France; that they 
fhould attack the duchy of Tufcany, and the kingdom of Naples, with their united forces; 
and, if their arms fhould prove fuccefsful, that the ancient republican form of govern- 
ment fliould be re-eftablilhed in the former, and the inveftiture of the latter fhould be 
grated to one of Henry's fons, after referring a certain territory which fhould be an- 
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nexcd to the patrimony of the church, together with an independent and princely efta- 
bliftiment for each of the pope's two nephews. 

The king, allured by thefe fpecious projects, gave a moft favourable audience to the 
papal envoy ; and the cardinal of Lorraine was immediately fent to Rome with full powers 
to conclude the treaty, and to concert meafures for carrying it into execution. Before he 
could reach that city, the pope, either from reflecting on the danger and uncertain ifTuc 
of all military operations, or through the addrefs of the Imperial ambafTador, who had been 
at great pains to foothe him, had not only begun to lofe much of the ardour with which 
he commenced the neg ciation with France, but even difcovered great unwillingnefs to 
continue it. His nephews, however, again interfered, and the treaty was accordingly con- 
cluded on the fifteenth of December : the conditions were much the fame as had been 
propofed by the pope's envoy at Paris; and it was agreed to keep the whole tranfa£tion 
fecret until their united forces fhould be ready to take the field. 

During the negociation of this treaty at Rome and Paris, an event happened, which 
feemed to render the fears which had given rife to it vain, and the operations which were 
to follow upon it unneceffary. This was the emperor's- rcfignation of his hereditary domini- 
ons to his fon Philip ; together with his refolution to withdraw entirely from any concern 
in bufinefs or the affairs of 'this world, in order that he might fpend the remainder of his 
days in retirement and folitude. At BrufTels this extraordinary renunciation was made j 
and Charles only retained for himfelf the Imperial dignity, which, about a year after- 
wards, he relinquifhed to his brother Ferdinand, the king of the Romans. 

A. D. 1556.3 The few months which Charles paffed in the Low Countries after his 
abdication, were devoted to the purpofe of eflablifhing his fon in his new dominions, and 
of facilitating the means of confirming that power which he had jufl refigned to him; 
Senfible of the importance of peace, at the commencement ot a reign, he was anxious to 
conclude an accommodation with Henry. Previous to his refignation, commifhoners had 
been appointed by the king and the emperor, in order to treat of an exchange of prifoners. 
In their conferences at the abbey of Vaucelles, near Cambray, an expedient was acci- 
dentally propofed for terminating hoftilities between the contending monarchs, by a long 
truce, during the fubfiflence of which, and without difcufling their refpective claims, each 
fhould retain what was in his poffefTion. Charies declared warmly for clofing with the 
overture, though manifeflly difhonourabie as well as difadvantageous ; and fuch was the 
refpecl. due to his wifdorh and experience, that Philip, notwithstanding his unwillingnefs 
to purchafe peace by fuch conceflions, did not prefume to urge his opinion in oppofition 
* to that of his father. « 

Henrv could not have hefitated one moment about giving his confent to a truce, on fuch 
conditions as would leave him in quiet pofTeffion of the duke of Savoy's dominions, to- 
gether 
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gcther with the important conquefts which he had made on the frontiers of Germany. 
But it was no eafy matter to reconcile fuch a ftep with the engagements which he had re- 
cently contracted, by his late treaty with the pope. The conllable Montmorenci, how- 
ever, reprefented, in fuch flrong terms, the imprudence of facrificing the true interefts of 
his kingdom to thefc raft] obligations, and took fuch advantage of the abfence of the car- 
dinal of Lorraine, who was anxious to maintain his alliance with the Caraffas, that Henry, 
naturally fluctuating and unfteady, and apt to be influenced by the advice ]aft given him, 
authorized his ambaffadors to fign, on the fifth of February, a treaty of truce for five years, 
on the terms which had been propofed 35 : but that he might not feem to have altogether 
forgotten his ally the pope, who he forefaw would be highly exafperated, he, in order to 
foothe him, took care that he fhould be exprefsly included in the truce. 

The count of Lalain repaired to Blois, and the admiral Coligni to BrufTels, the former 
to be prefent when the king of France, and the latter when the emperor and his fon, rati- 
fied the treaty, and bound themfelves by oath to obferve it. The fudden and unexpected 
conclufion of the truce filled the pope with aftonifhment and terror. The cardinal of 
Lorraine durft not encounter that florin of indignation, to which he knew he fhould 
be expofed from the haughty pontiff, who had fo good reafon to be incenfed ; but depart- 
ing abruptly from Rome, he left to the cardinal Tournon the difficult tafk of attempting to 
foothe Paul and his nephews. They were fully fenfible of the perilous fituation in which 
they now flood. By their engagements with France, which were no longer fecret, they 
had highly irritated Philip, the violence of whofe implacable temper they had reafon to 
dread. The duke of Alva had advanced from Milan to Naples, and begun to affemble 
troops on the frontiers of the ecclefiaftical ftate, while they, if deferted by France, muft 
not only relinquifh all the hopes of dominion and fovereignty to which their ambition af- 
pired, but remain expofed to the refentment of the Spanifh monarch, without a fingle ally 
to protect; them againfl an enemy with whom they were fo little able to contend. 

Under thefe circumflances, Paul had recourfe to the arts of negociation and intrigue : 
lie affected to approve highly of the truce, as an happy expedient for putting a flop to 
The effufion of human blood: he expreffed his warmefl wifhes that it might prove the fore- 
runner of a definitive peace : he exhorted the rival princes to open a negociation for that 
purpofe ; and he offered, as their common father, to be mediator between them. Under 
this pretext, he appointed cardinal Rebiba, his nuncio to the court of BrufTels, and his ne- 
phew cardinal Caraffa to that of Paris. The public inftructions given to both were the 
fame ; that they fhould exert themfelves to the utmoft to prevail on the two monarchs to 
accept of the pope's mediation, that, by means of it, peace might be re-eftablifhed, and 

35 Recueil tie Traites — Ribicr — De Thou — Belcarius— Matthieu — MS de Fontanieu — Relation de Coligni. 
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meafures taken for tlie affembling a general council. But Caraffa received a private 
commiffion to folicit Henry to renounce the treaty of truce, and to renew his engage- 
ments with the holy fee ; and he was empowered to fpare neither entreaties nor promifes, 
nor bribes, in order to gain that point. This both the uncle and the nephew confidered as 
the real end of the embaffy ; while the other ferved to amufe the vulgar, or to deceive the 
emperor and his fon. 

CarafFa made his entry into Paris with extraordinary pomp ; and having prefented a con- 
fecrated fworcl to Henry, as the proteftor, on whofe aid the pope relied in the prefent exi- 
gency, he befought him not to difregard the entreaties of a parent in diilrefs, but to em- 
ploy that weapon which he gave him in his defence. This he reprefented not only as a 
duty of filial piety, but as an aft of juftice. As the pope, from confidence in the affiftance 
and fupport which his late treaty with France entitled him toexpe£t,had taken fuch fteps 
as had irritated the king of Spain, he conjured Henry not to fuffer Paul and his family to 
be crufhed under the weight of that refentment which they had drawn on themfelves mere- 
ly by their attachment to France. Having made this appeal to his generality, he next en- 
deavoured to work on his ambition. He affirmed that now was the time, when, with the 
moll certain profpeff of fuccefs, he might attack Philip's dominions in Italy; that the 
flower of the veteran Spanifh bands had perifhed in the wars of Hungary, Germany and 
the Low Countries ; that the emperor had left his fon an exhaufted treafury, and kingdoms 
drained of men; that he had no longer to contend with the abilities,, the experience, and 
good fortune of Charles, but with a monarch fcarcely feated on his throne, unpraftifed in 
command, odious to many of the Italian ftates, and dreaded by all. He promifed that the 
pope, who had already levied foldiers, would bring a confiderable army into the field, 
which, when joined by afufficient number of French troops, might, by one brifk and fudden 
effort, expel the Spaniards from Naples, and add to the crown of France a kingdom, the- 
conqueft of which had been the great objecT; of all his predecefTors during half a century, 
and the chief motive of all their expeditions into Italy. 

Thefe arguments made a deep impreffion on Henry ; but reverence for the oath, by 
which he had fo lately confirmed the truce of Vaucelles, together with the extreme old age 
of the pope, whofe death might occafion a total revolution in the political fyflem of Italy; 
kept him for fome time in fufpence. The cardinal, however, had expedients ready for 
removing thefe obftacles. To obviate the king's fcruple with regard to his oath, he pro- 
duced powers from the pope to abfolve him from the obligation of it ; and by way of fecu- 
rity againll any danger which he might apprehend from the pope's death, he engaged that 
his uncle would make fuch a nomination of cardinals, as mould give Flenry the abfolute 
command of the next ekaion, and enable him to place in the papal chair a perfon entirely 
devoted to his own intereft. 
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The cardinal having had the art to fecurc in his interelt not only the duke of Guife and 
the cardinal of Lorraine, but even Catharine of Medicis and her rival, the duchefs of 
Valentinois, they, by their united folicitations, eafily fvvayed the king, whofe fecret in- 
clinations were favourable to their defign. The prudent remonftrances of Montmorenci 
were treated with neglect; the nuncio abfolved Henry from his oath ; and he figned a 
new league with the pope, which kindled the flames of war both in Italy and in the Low 
Countries. 

Philip, in his difpute with the pope, though naturally haughty and inflexible, discovered 
uncommon.moderation. The care of his education had been entrufted to Spanifh eccle- 
fiaftics, and he retained in a maturer age that fuperllitious veneration for the holy fee 
which they had been ftudious to inculcate. But in proportion to the moderation of 
Philip, the arrogance of Paul encreafed, and the duke of Alva at length received orders to 
enter the ecclefiaflical territories. The light troops of the Spaniards foon penetrated to 
the very gates of Rome, and the Sovereign pontiff, yielding to the fears and folicitations 
of the cardinals, propofed a ceffation of arms ; and the Spanifh general, fenfible of his 
mailer's eagernefs to terminate a war, in which he had engaged with infinite reluctance, 
clofed with the overtures, and a truce was accordingly concluded on the nineteenth of 
November, 1,5,56, for ten days, and was afterwards protracted to forty. . 

A. D. 1557.] Preparations, meanwhile, had been making in France for affording effectu- 
al affiftance to Paul ; and on the twenty-fifth of January the duke of Guife arrived at Tu- 
rin 36 . Having taken a few towns in the vicinity, and Strengthened his army with fifteen hun- 
dred foot and three hundred light horfe, part of the forces commanded by the marefchal de 
Bnffac, he proceeded to Regio, where he had a conference with the duke of Ferrara and 
the cardinal Caraffa, after which he accompanied the latter to Rome.' On his arrival at 
that city he found the pope, profufe in profeffions, but flow in the performance of his pro- 
mifes; neither the pecuniary nor military aids which he had engaged to furnifh, were 
ready ; and the Italian flates either preferved a Strict neutrality, or were openly united 
•with Philip. The duke of Guife foon perceived that his iiopes of fuccefs mull entirely 
depend on his own exertions: he took the field with an army confining of five hundred 
men at arms; eight or nine hundred light-horfe, and from thirteen to fourteen thoufand 
foot 37 ; he opened the campaign by the reduction of Campoli, which he refigned to pil- 
lage, and then advancing to the Neapolitan frontiers, laid fiege to Civitella. Twice he 
made a general affault on the town, and as often was repulfed ; the neglefl or treachery of 
the Caraffas had rendered him deftitute of the means of prolonging the fiege, and the un- 
expected approach of the duke of Alva compelled him to refign all hopes of conqueft, 
and to confine hiinfelf to the defence of the capital, whence he was, foon after, recalled 
to France. 1 
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- The admiral Coligny, who was now governor of Picardy, anxious to diftinguifli him - 
felf by fome act of eclat, made an attempt to take by furprize the important fortrefs- of 
Douai, on the frontiers of Flanders; but his plan being fruftrated, he led his troops to 
Lens, which he pillaged, and after laying wafte the open country, retired to Peronne 
with a confiderable booty. This was confidered as an open declaration of war, and 
Philip immediately affembled an army of fifty thoufand men in the Low Countries. That 
prince alfo perfuaded his confort, the queen of England, -to enter into his views; her 
violent affection for Philip, though returned with coldnefs and difdain, excited her to 
furmount the reluctance of her fubjects, and to declare war againft France. She ac- 
cordingly levied a body of eight thoufand men, and fent them, under the conduct of the 
earl of Pembroke, to join Philip's army. 

To this army, which now amounted to nearly fixty thoufand men, and which was 
commanded by Emanuel Philibert, duke of Savoy, one of the beft generals of the age, 
Henry could only oppofe eighteen thoufand infantry, and fix thoufand horfe ; but he 
imagined, that, by Handing on the defenfive, he fhould be able to baffle all the efforts of 
the enemy, and to prevent him from obtaining any material advantage 35 . He was confirmed 
in this idea, when he found that the duke of Savoy directed his courfe fucceffively to Ma- 
riembourg, Rocroi, Mezieres and Mauberfontaine, without venturing to layfiege to either 
of thofe places; or even to penetrate into Champagne, which was generally confidered 
as the weakeft fide of the kingdom. But thefe movements were only calculated to de- 
ceive the French, and to induce them to draw their chief ftrength to a quarter diftant 
from the country which the duke deftined to be the fcene of action. As foon as he per- 
ceived that this feint had its full effect, he turned fuddenly to the right, advanced by 
rapid marches into Picardy, and fending his cavalry, in which he was extremely firong, 
before him, invefted Saint Quintin, the capital of Vermandois. This was a town deemed 
in that age of confiderable ftrength, and of great importance, as there were few fortified 
cities between it and Paris. The fortifications, however, had been much neglected, and 
it had but a weak garrifon, under the command of de Bcuil, a gentleman of Brittany. 
Under thefe circumftances, the duke of Savoy mufifoon have become mafter of the town, 
if the admiral de Coligny, who thought it concerned his honour to attempt faving a 
place of fo much importance to his country, and which lay within his jurifdiction, as 
governor of Picardy, had not taken the gallant refolution of throwing himfelf into it, 
with fuch a body of men as he could collect of a fudden. He left Ham towards the 
clofe of the evening, with twelve hundred troops,, which had orders to march by different 
roads, and to meet, at the fame hour, at one of the gates of Saint-Quintin ; but fome 
of them miffed their way, through the darknefs of the night, others were intercepted by 
the enemy, and the admiral only entered the town with four hundred and forty. The 
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unexpected arrival of an officer of fuch high rank and reputation, and who had expofed 
himfelf to fuch danger in order to join them, infpired the garrifon with frefh courage. 
Every thing that the admiral's great fkill and experience in the art of war could fug- 
geft for annoying the enemy, or defending the town, was attempted ; and the citizens* 
as well as the garrifon, fecondtng his zeal with equal ardour, feemed determined to hold 
out to the laft. 

The Spanifh army, being fo numerous and fo well fupplied with every thing requifite, 
carried on its approaches with great advantage againft a garrifon which was ftill fo feeble 
that itdurft feldom venture to difturb or retard the enemy's operations by fallics. The 
admiral, fenfible of the approaching danger, and unable to avert it, acquainted his uncle, 
the conftable, with bis fituation, and pointed out a method by which he might relieve the 
town. The conftable, folicitous to fave a place, the lofsof which would give the enemy a 
poffage into the heart of the kingdom ; and eager to extricate his nephew out of that 
perilous fituation, in which zeal for his country had engaged him, refolved, though 
aware of the danger, to attempt what he defired. With this view, he detached, two 
thoufand foot, under the command of Coligny's brother d'Andelot, who was colonel- 
general of the French-infantry ; but that officer executed his orders with- greater intre- 
pidity than conduct. He mined the road that had been pointed out to him, and, falling 
in with the Spaniards, a part of his detachment was cut to pieces, and the reft were 
compelled to fly. 

One part of the town of Saint-Quintin was defendedby extenfive mnrfb.es, filled with 
bogs and ponds of confiderable depth, and generally covered with reeds and other aqua- 
tic plants; deeming the town inacceffible on that fide, the enemy had contented them- 
felves with placing a fmall detachment, in a windmill and fome cottages at the head of 
the marfti, and in ftationing fome boats filled with lbldiers in the different parts of the 
ftream which ran through it. The admiral, however, fenfible of the advantage to be de- 
rived from this marfh, had caufed every part of it to be carefully founded, and had efta- 
blifhwl -a-fecret path, by which he was enabled to. maintain a correfpondence with his 
uncle. He now apprized the conftable, that, by advancing to the head of the marfh, with 
a body of troops fufficiently ftrong-to diflodgc the detachment of Spaniards polled in the 
mill, it would be an cafy matter, by means of fome boats which he would take care to 
have ready, to throw a rc-inforcement into the town, without having any thing to fear 
from the enemy, whofc quarters were fo far diftant from that fpot, that the efcort would 
be out of danger before they could poffibly arrive. The conftable having procured every 
neceffary information, as to the pofition of the enemy, their diftance from the head of 
the marfh, and the intervening obftacles, formed, tne bold defign of relieving the town 
?,n the day-time, in prefence of an army three tjmcs as ftrong as his own, and of fading 
his troops back, in good order, after having completed his object. 
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Every preparation being made for this hazardous attempt, the conftable inarched from 
la Fere with his whole army, and twenty pieces of artillery, and reached the head of the 
marfli about nine in the morning 39 . The enemy were foon diflodged from the mill, of 
which the prince of Conde took immediate pofleflion : while two companies of Germatt 
infantry were ftationed at the head of a narrow pafs, which formed the only read by 
which the Spanihh army could advance ; and thefe were fupported by three companies 
of Gendarmerie, under the conduct of the duke of Nevcrs. On an eminence, which 
commanded the duke of Savoy's quarters, the conftable placed his artillery, which he 
ordered to play upon the enemy, who were foon thrown into confufion, and obliged to 
fall back on that part of the camp where the count of Egmont was ftationed. Mean- 
while the officers and men, who were deftined to reinforce the garrifon, were employed 
in doffing the water ; which proved a work of greater time than had been expected, for 
the admiral had had fuch ftiort notice, that he had been able to procure no more than 
five boats. The enemy, on their part, loft no time ; recovered from their firft alarm, 
they made their cavalry advance by a caufeway that led to the narrow pafs which the 
conftable had fecured; as foon as the prince of Conde perceived them, from the top of 
the mill, forming their fquadrons as they entered the plain at the end of the caufeway, 
he fent a meflenger to the conftable to apprize him of the circumftance, and to tell him 
that he muft either advance immediately, in order to attack the enemy's horfe before they 
had time to form, or elfe retreat without delay. The conftable, who was never fond of 
receiving advice unlefs he alked for it, replied — That the prince was a very young man 
to think of inftructing bint in his profeffion, who had been entrufted with the command 
of armies before the prince was born, and who hoped to be in a fituation to give him lef- 
fons twenty years hence. The conftable's extreme confidence, on this occafion, was 
founded on the information he had received as to the breadth of the caufeway over 
which the enemy's cavalry were paffing, and which, ht had been aflured, would only ad- 
mit four men a-breaft. Having made his calculations on this fuppofition, he concluded, 
that before the enemy could reach the head of the marfti, he ftiould have arrived at La 
Fere. The calculation was juft ; but the fuppofition on which it was founded proved 
to be erroneous; for, inftead of four men a-breaft, it was found that the caufeway would 
admit thirty. This miftake, however, would have been attended with no bad confe- 
quence, if the conflable, after two or three difcharges, had fent off his artillery, which 
could be of no farther ufe to him, then his infantry, and Iaft his Gendarmerie; re- 
ferving only, for the protection of the reinforcement, his horfe-arquebufiers and light- 
horfe, who might have retarded the enemy's approach, and haveeafily effected their ef- 
capc; but, convinced that he had as much time as he wanted, he refufedto found a retreat, 
till d'Andelot had entered the town with five hundred foldiers, a body of canoniers, and 4 
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certain number of engineers, under the direction of the famous Sainr.-R.emi, who had 
already difplayed his talents in nine different towns, during the time they were befieged, 
and who had greatly contributed to the gallant defence of Metz. When the conftable 
had completed thefe operations, he retreated in the fame order as he came, only that the 
cavalry now formed the rear-guard. The duke of Nevers, perceiving him move off, 
withdrew his detachment from the defile where he had been ftationed, and joined the 
prince of Conde, who haftencd to overtake the army, which, by this time, had advanced 
a league on its return to La Fere. The enemy, on their arrival at the mill, finding nobody 
there, defpaired of overtaking the conftable, and would immediately have returned, if the 
count of Egmont's fcouts had not defcried the futtlers, valets, and a crowd of ufelefs men 
who followed the army at a diftance, and who, alarmed at the light of a few Spanifh horfe, 
fled acrofs the fields in the utmoft diforder. This being reported to the count, he con* 
jeclured that the rear-guard was not far off; and he obtained permiffion from the duke 
of Savoy to purfue them with all his cavalry ; while the duke himfelf, at the head of .the 
infantry, advanced to fupport him. The conftable, finding it impoflible to avoid an 
action, drew up his troops in the beft order the ground would admit of. The French 
cavalry, chiefly compofed of nobility, fuftained, with great intrepidity, the firft fhockof 
the enemy, and continued to fight, till overpowered by numbers, and nearly difabled, they 
were at length compelled to give way. The infantry, forming a fquare battalion, repelled 
the attacks of the enemy's horfe, who, defpairing to break their ranks, contented them" 
felves with furrounding them till fuch time as the duke of Savoy came up, with the re- 
mainder of the army, and a numerous train of artillery. Some pieces of cannon which were 
now brought to bear on the centre of the French, threw them into fuch confufion, that the 
cavalry, renewing their attack, broke in, and the rout became univerfal. Authors differ as to 
the number of the llain ; foine make the lofs of the French amount only to two thoufand 
five hundred men ; while others carry it to double that number. Among the killed 
were John de Bourbon, count of Enghien ; Francis dc la Tour, vifcount of Turenne ; 
Claude de Rochechouart, lord of Chandenier; Nicholas Tiercelin, fon to la Roche du 
Maine; Saint-Gelais ; Goulaine ; Roehefort, and about fix hundred other gentle- 
men. Among the prifoners, who amounted to nearly four thoufand, were the conftable 
himfelf, who had received a dangerous wound in the thigh, by a piftol-bullet ; the duke 
of Montpenficr, of the younger branch of the houfe of Bourbon; the marefchal Saint- 
.Andre; Elconor d'Orleans, duke of Longueville ; Lewis de Gonzaga, brother to the 
duke of Mantua; Gabriel de Montmorenci, lord of Montbero'n, the conftable's fourth 
fon ; the Rhinegrave ; Francis, count of Roche foucaud ; la Roche du Maine; Vafle; 
the baron de Curton ; d'Aubigne; John de Gontaud, lord of Biron; la Chapelk> 
Biron; Saint-Seran; la Vernade ; du Bellai ; Fumel, and Monfalles. 

Moft of thofe who efcaped, amongft whom were Lewis de Bourbon, prince of Conde; 
Francis, duke of Nevers; the count of Sancerre ; Bourdillon^ who by an uncommon 
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exertion of courage, had brought off two pieces of artillery; the lords of Piennes,' 
Grammont, Crevecceur, and Efcars, fled to La Fere, two leagues from the field of battle : 
they there chofe the duke of Nevers for their commander, and immediately fent off a 
meffenger to the king, with the news of their defeat. Many inhabitants of Paris, ex- 
pecting. to fee the enemy at their gates, quitted the city, and retired into the remoter 
provinces. Henry, by his prefence and exhortations, endeavoured to confole and to ani- 
mate fuch as remained ; he publifhed letters-patent, by which every officer of his houfe- 
hold was enjoined, under pain of death, to repair, duly equipped for the field, to the 
town of Noyon ; and all the nobility in the kingdom were ordered, under pain of de- 
gradation, to haften, with all poffible expedition, to the town of Laon, or elfe to fend a 
proper perfon as a fubftitue, to ferve in the companies of the Arriere-ban. The duke 
of Nevers, whom Henry confirmed, for the prefent, in the port to which he had been 
raifed by his brother officers, appointed governors, and threw garrifons into all the fron- 
tier towns; and only retained fix hundred light-horfe, under the prince of Conde, to 
watch the motions of the duke of Savoy. 

Philip was at Cambrai when he-received the news of a victory, the fplendour of which 
obfeured the moft brilliant atchievements of his father. Impatient to reap the fruits of 
this victory, he immediately repaired to the field of battle, where he was received with 
all the exultation of military triumph, and where the d«ke of Savoy prefented him with 
fifty pair of colours, eighteen pieces of cannon, and' fo many prifoners, that he would 
have found no little difficulty in fupplying them with food and lodging. The chief of 
them he confined in the different fortreffes of the Netherlands, fixed a ranfom Upon the 
others, and releafed the private foldiers, after taking away their arms, and exacting an 
oath that they would not ferve againft him for the fpace of fix months. Thefe troops 
were of the utmoft fervice to the duke of Nevers, who immediately diftributed them in 
thofe towns which were at fome diftance from the frontiers, with the garrifons of which 
he flrengthened his army, that foon amounted to fixteen hundred horfe, and from 
feven to eight thoufand foot, independent of the king's houfehold troops, and the- 
Arriere-ban. 

On the thirteenth of Auguft the queen convened an aflembly of the Parifians at the 
hotel-de-Ville, in which fhe exhorted them to refcue the kingdom, by the ftrength and 
unanimity of their exertions, from the danger to which it was expofed. The city ac- 
cordingly granted a hundred thoufand crowns for the fupport of ten thoufand men, on 
condition that the fum fliould be levied, as a poll-tax, upon all the inhabitants indifcrimi- 
nately. The other towns followed the example of the capital; and the fums thus 
levied were deftmed to the pay of ten thoufand Swifs, and four thoufand Lanfquenets ; 
and to raife fome new regiments of national troops. But as farther pecuniary afliftance 
would be neceffary, before the conclufion of peace, the king, by the advice of the cardinal 
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of Lorraine, whofe power and influence were now unrivalled, appointed an aflembly gf 
the fiates-general to meet in the month of January following. 

Philip had been advifed by his generals, after the battle of Saint Quintin, to march 
itrait to Paris, but he rejected their council, and refolved to continue the liege.' Though 
hopelefs of relief, the admiral exprefTed his determination to defend the town to the laft 
extremity; and having received a fmall reinforcement of one hundred and twenty arque- 
bufiers, who made their way into the place by a ford which Coligny had lately discovered, 
he called a general aflembly of the inhabitants, to whom he declared, that it was his 
earneft defire, if ever he fhould be heard to pronounce the word capitulation, that they 
would bind him hand and foot, and throw him into the fofle, as a coward unworthy of 
life; but, at the fame time, he obferved, that no one muft think himfelf ill-ufed if, on 
the commiflion of a fimilar offence, he fhould meet with a fiinilar punifhment. De 
Coligny had little hopes of faving the town, but his object was to protract the fiege r 
in order to deter the enemy from attempting any enterprize more dangerous to France. 
Such was the Ikill and perfeverance with which he conducted the defence, and fuch the 
fortitude and patience he difplayed in animating the garrifon to uncommon exertions, 
that though the attack was carried on by the Spaniards, the Flemifh, and the Englifli, 
with all the ardour of national emulation, he held out feventeen days; at the expiration 
of which, eleven practicable breaches having been effected in the walls, the town was 
taken by aflault. The French fought with extraordinary courage, and great numbers of 
them were {lain on the breaches. The admiral was taken prifoner, together with Beuil, 
Jarnac, Rambouillet, la Garde, Saint Remi and Soleil. D'Andelot, brother to the ad- 
miral, had the good fortune to make his efcape. Philip employed his army, during the 
remainder of the campaign, in the fieges of Ham and Catelet. Of thefe he foon be- 
came mafler; and the reduction of two fuch petty towns, together with the acquifition 
of Saint-Quintin, conftituted all the advantages which he derived from one of the moll 
decilive victories gained in that century. 

Henry, meanwhile, had recalled a part of the veteran troops which ferved under the 
.marefchal de Briflac in Piedmont, and had fent repeated orders to the duke of Guife to 
bring back his army, with all poflible expedition, to France. Alarmed at the progrefs of the 
enemy, he had ordered the citizens of Paris to take arms, and when they were reviewed by 
the prince de la Roche-fur- Yon, they were found to amount to forty thoufarid men, pro- 
perly equipped for the field 40 . Fortifications were alfo begun to be erected for the pro- 
tection of the capital; but the arrival of the lord of Termes, a veteran officer, from Italy, 
put a flop to the works After viewing the ftate of the frontiers, he was of opinion, that 
.Paris was fecure from infult, and that the money about to be expended there, might be 
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better employed in Picardy. The metropolis was ftill covered by three towns of great 
ftrength ; La Fere, Compiegne and Laon ; and by an entrenched camp on the river Oife, 
capable of containing a hundred thoufand men, and in which the troops affembled by 
the duke of Nevers were fuppofed to be in greater fafety than in any town in the 
kingdom. 

The duke of Guife was received in France as the guardian angel of the kingdom. His 
late ill-fuccefs in Italy feemed to be forgotten, while his former fervices, particularly his 
defence of Metz, were recounted with exaggerated praife; and he was welcomed in every 
city through which he paffed, as the reftorer of public fecurity, who, after having fet 
bounds, by his conduct and valour, to the victorious zrms of Charles the Fifth, returned 
now, at the call of his country, to check the formidable progrefs of Philip's power. The 
reception which he experienced from Henry was no lefs cordial and honourable : new titles 
were invented, and new dignities created, in order to diftinguifh him. He was appointed 
lieutenant general in chief, both within and without the kingdom, with a jurifdiction al- 
moft unlimited, and little inferior to that which was poffeffed by the king himfelf. The 
duke of Nevers, who had, for a time, enjoyed the dignity of commander in chief, re- 
fjgned, without a murmur, his ftation to- his rival. He was a prince of folid virtue, 
fuperior to the intrigues of a court, too honeft to become the tool of a party, and 
influenced by no defire but that of ferving the ftate, without any view to his own per- 
fonal intereft. After having, during feveral months, by his exertions, his prudence, and the 
voluntary facrifice of his property, fultained the falling fortunes of the ftate, he faw 
another preparing to reap the fruits of his labours; but, fo far from being actuated by 
envy, he confented to ferve undtr the duke of Guife. 

By the arrival of ten thoufand Germans, as many Swifs, the veteran bands from Pied- 
mont, and the troops which had ferved under the duke of Guife in Italy, Henry 
had collected' an army fo formidable, he was refolved it fhould not remain inactive 
during the winter. A fecret council was therefore called to fettle the plan of ope- 
rations, when Henry, to the furprize of all prefent, propofed the reduction of the 
city of Calais. The duke of Guife at nrft exclaimed againft the fcheme as impracti- 
cable. Calais had been taken by the Englilh, under Edward the Third, being the only 
place which they retained of their ancient and extenfive territories in France, and which 
opened to them, at all times, an eafy and fecure paiTage into the heart of that kingdom ; 
their keeping poffeflion of it foothed the pride of the one nation, as much as it murtined : 
the vanity of the other. Its fituation was naturally fo ftrong, and its fortifications deemed 
fo impregnable, that no monarch of France, how adventurous focver, had been bold enough, 
to attack it. Even when the domeftic ftrength of England was broken and exhaufted by 
the bloody wars between the houfes of York and Lnncafter, and its attention entirely 
diverted from foreign objects, CaJais had remained undifturbed and unthreatened. Theie 
confiderations gave an appearance of abfurdity to the king's propofal, and juitified the 
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expreflions of aftonilhment made ufe of by the duke of Guife. The plan, however, was 
nothaft ily conceived, nor was Henry the author of it. Senarpont, governor of Boulogne, 
a man of great knowledge in the art of fortifying towns and taking plans, had availed 
himfelf of the fhort interval of peace between France and England, to vifit Calais, and 
to examine the fortifications as clofely as he could, without laying himfelf open to fuf- 
picion. What information lie was unable to procure himfelf, he obtained by means of 
his emiffaries. He had particularly obferved that it was the cuftom of the Englilh to 
difmifs the greater part of the garrifon towards the end of autumn, and to replace it in 
the fpring, in order to fave expence ; and he judged, therefore, that the winter would 
be the only feafon to make an attempt on it. Senarpont had weighed every circumftance 
with great judgment ; and the refult was, that the fcheme was feafible, and ought to be 
put in execution without delay 4I . The duke of Guife confented to make the experi- 
ment, but without being anfwerable for the event, from the conviction, that in an opera- 
tion fo complicated, the fmalleft accident might overturn the whole plan. 

A. D. 1558.] While the duke of Guife was employed in making preparations for 
his intended expedition, the ftates-general affembled in Paris, and after fome deliberation 
confented to grant the king three millions of crowns of gold, one third of which the clergy 
agreed to advance as a free gift. The duke of Guife having, at length, affembled his 
troops, fent the duke of Nevers, with the greater part of the army, towards Luxem- 
bourg, as if his intention had been t© penetrate into that province; while he placed him- 
felf at the head of a fecond divifion, and took the road to Picardy, under pretence of vi« 
fiting the different towns, and reinforcing the garrifons. After amufing the enemy 
with threatening fucceMively different places on the frontiers of Flanders, the two divi- 
fions joined, when the duke of Guife fuddenly turned to the left, and inverted Calais 
with his whole army. As the country adjacent to the city was overflowed during the 
winter, the marines around it became impaffable, except by one avenue, which the forts 
of Saint Agatha and Newnham-bridge commanded. The duke, fenfible that the fuc- 
cefs of his enterprize depended on conducting his operations with fuch rapidity as would 
afford the Englifli no time for throwing relief into the town by fea, and prevent Philip 
from giving him any interruption by land, he puflied the attack with a degree of vigour 
little known in carrying on fieges during that age. He drove the Englifh from fort 
Saint Agatha at the firft affault; he obliged them to abandon the fort of Newnham- 
bridge, after defending it three days ; he took the caftle which commanded the harbour 
by ftorm ; and, on the eighth day after he appeared before Calais, compelled the governor 
to furrender, as his feeble garrifon, which did not exceed five hundred men, was worn 
out with the fatigue of fuftaining fo many attacks, and defending fuch extenlive works. 

4 1 Garnicr, torn, xxvii.p. 416, 417. 
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The duke of Guife, without allowing the Englifh time to recover from theecnftei- 
nation occafioned by this blow, immediately inverted Guifnes, the gnrrifon of which, 
though more numerous, defended itfelf with lefs vigour, and, after Handing one brifk 
aflault, gave up the town. The caftle of Hames was abandoned by the troops ported 
there, without waiting the approach of the enemy. 

Thus in a few days, during the depth of winter, and at a time when the fatal battle of 
Saint Quintin had fo deprefled the fanguine fpirit of the French, that their utm'oft aim 
was to protect their own country, without dreaming of making conquefts on the enemy, 
the enterprizing valour of one man drove the Englifh out of Calais, after they had 
holden it two hundred and ten years, and deprived them of every foot of land in a king- 
dom where their dominions had been once fo extenfive. This exploit, at the fame time 
that it gave an high idea of the power and refources of France to all Europe, fet the 
duke of Guife, in the opinion of his countrymen, far above all the generals of the age. 
They celebrated his conquefts with immoderate tranfports of joy ; while the Englifh 
gave vent to all the paflions which animate a high-lpirited people, when any great na- 
tional calamity is manifeftly owing to the mifcondudt of their rulers. Mary and her- 
n-unifiers, formerly odious, were now contemptible in their eyes. All the terrors of her 
fevere and arbitrary adminiftration could not reftrain them from uttering execrations and 
threats againft thofe, who having wantonly involved the nation in a quarrel wherein it 
was nowife interefted, had, by their negligence or incapacity, brought irreparable dis- 
grace on their country, and loft the moft valuable pofieflion belonging to the Englifh 
crown 4 \ 

Henry imitated the policy of its former conqueror, with regard to Calais. He com- 
manded all the Englifh inhabitants to quit the town, and giving their houfes to his own 
fubjedts, whom he allured to fettle there by granting them various immunities, he left a 
numerous garrifon, under that gallant officer the marefchal de Termes, for their defence. 
After this, his victorious army went into quarters of refrefhment, and the ufual inadtion 
of winter returned. 

Mary, the young queen of Scots, had been affianced to the dauphin, Francis, in the 
year one thoufand five hundred and forty-eight, and having been educated, fince that 
time, in the court of France, fhe had grown up to be the moft amiable, and one pf the 
moft accompli fhed princefles of that age. Henry now demanded the confent of her 
fubje&s to the celebration of the marriage, and a parliament, which was holden for 
that purpofe in Scotland, appointed eight commiflioners to reprefent the whole body of 
the nation at that folemnity, with power to fign fuch deeds as might be requifite be- 
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fore it was concluded. In fettling the articles of the marriage, the Scots took every pre- 
caution that prudence could di&ate, in order to preferve the liberty and independence of 
their country j while the French ufed every art to fecure to the dauphin the conduct of 
affairs during the queen's life, and the fucceffion of the crown on the event of her de- 
mife. The young queen, indeed, was actually feduced to fign a private deed, by which 
fhe made over all her rights to the kingdom of Scotland to Francis, in cafe fhe died 
without children 43 . The marriage was celebrated at Paris with pomp fuitable to the 
parties, and the magnificence of a court at that time the moft fplendid in Europe. 

By this event the duke of Guife acquired new confideration and importance; but 
though the marriage of his niece to the heir apparent of the crown raifed him fo far be- 
yond the condition of other fubjects, as feemed to render the credit which he had gained 
by his fplendid atchievements no lefs permanent than it was extenfive,. yet he foon per- 
ceived the difficulty of infinuating himfelf into the confidence of the king, which feemed 
toibe monopolized by the conftable. The faults and the misfortunes of Montmorenci, far 
from weakening Henry's efteem and attachment for that minifter, had only ferved to 
give them additional energy. Never, perhaps, did fo perfect an union fubfift between 
a monarch and his fubjecl; and as it is the characteriftic of friendfhip to admit of no 
fuperiority, fo on perufing the letters that palled between the king and the con- 
ftable, one might be induced to believe that a change of flations had taken place between 
them, and that Montmorenci had become the fovereign who difpofed of all things at 
his pleafure, and Henry the fubjecl: who groaned in captivity, and fighed for the hour of 
his releafe. It muft be confelTed, indeed, that the conftable difplayed no fmall portion 
of virtue, in refilling, for more than a year, the voice of nature and of friendfhip, and. 
even the moft pafitive orders of his fovereign, who begged, entreated, and con- 
jured him to purchafc his liberty at any rate, and not to beftow a thought on the magni- 
tude of the facrifice that might be required for the accomplifhment of an object he had 
fo much at heart. Henry even fubmitted to the voluntary degradation of ferving his friend 
in the capacity of a fpy ; informing him daily of every thing that was faid and done to 
his prejudice ; of the oppreffion to which thole were expofed who perfevered in their at- 
tachment to him ; of the treachery of others on whofe friendfhip he relied, and who 
had facrificed that friendfhip to their interefl: ; and of the fecret meafures adopted by the 
cardinal of Lorraine and the duke of Guife for fupplanting him in the favour of his fove- 
reign, and deftroying his credit at court. The duchefs of Valentinois, enraged at the 
condudl of the Guiles, who began , to treat her with difdain, in order to. obtain the good 
graces of Catharine of Medici s, fupported, to the utmoft of her power, the. tottering 
faction of the conftable, and contributed, in no fmall degree, to the prefervation of his 
influence. Some letters, forming a part of this, fecret correfpondence, are fti 11 extant: 
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in the royal library at Paris, written partly by th: king and partly by the duchefs, and 
fubfcribed " Tour old and bcj} friends Diana and Henry 4 V 

When the campaign opened, however, foon after the dauphin's marriage, the duke of 
Guife was placed at the head of the army, with the fame ■unlimited power as before. 
Henry had received fuch liberal fupplies from his fubjecls, that the ffoops under his com- 
mand were both numerous and well appointed ; while Philip, exhaufted by the extraor- 
dinary efforts of the preceding year, had been oblige ! to difmifs fo many of his forces 
during the winter, that he could not bring an army into the field capable of making head 
againft the enemy. The duke of Guife did not lofe the favourable opportunity which 
his fuperiority afforded him ; urged by Vieilleville, governor of Metz, who had long en- 
tertained fpies in the town, and obtained every neceflary information, he invefied Thion- 
ville, in the duchy of Luxembourg, one of the ftrongeft towns on the frontier of the 
Netherlands, and of great importance to France, by its vicinity to Metz ; and notwith- 
standing the obftinate valour with which it was defended, he forced it to capitulate on 
the twenty-fecond of June, after a fiege of three weeks. Vieilleville, the projector of 
the enterprize, was rewarded with the government of the town, with permiflion to re- 
fcrve that of Metz alfo, where he appointed a lieutenant-governor. Marefchal Strozzi, 
a gallant and experienced officer, was killed during the fiege by a mufket-ball, as the 
duke of Guife was leaning on his fhoulder. 

But the fuccefs of this enterprize, which it was expected would lead to other con- 
quefts, was more than counterbalanced by an event that happened in another part of 
the Low-Countries. The marefchal de Termes, governor of Calais, having penetrated 
into Flanders without oppofition, with an army confifting of fix hundred light-horfe, 
and from fixto feven thoufand infantry 45 , feized and pillaged the town of Bergue-Saint- 
Vinoch, and then inverting Dunkirk, took it by ftorm, on the fifth day of the fiege. 
The marefchal perceiving that the foldiers, folely intent on preferving the rich booty 
they had acquired, negledted all military difcipline, took the precaution to fend it to 
Calais; and at the fame time wrote to the king, to inform him that Dunkirk, from its 
advantageous fituation, might, in a fhort time, and at a little expence, be rendered a place 
of importance. Unhappily for France, Henry had, at this period, no perfon near him 
with whom he could advife on the bufinefs ; for the cardinal of Lorraine, who officiated 
as prime minifter, was totally ignorant of all military concerns. At the expiration of 
twelve days the king's anfwer arrived, containing a permiflion to the marefchal to fortify 
Dunkirk, for which purpofe the fum of two thoufand crowns were remitted to him. 
But it was now too late; Lalain, lord of Benicourt, had entered Gravelines with four 
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thoufand men, while the count of Egmont, the moft active of all Philip's generals, having 
received a regiment of cavalry from the duke of Savoy, and having affembled all the gar- 
rifons of the neighbouring towns, advanced to the banks of the river Aa, in order to cut 
off the retreat of the French. At this critical conjuncture dc Termes was feized with 
a violent fit of the gout that nearly deprived him of the ufe of his limbs; he therefore 
gave up the command of the troops to John d'Eftouteville, lord of Villebon, with or- 
ders to retreat along the fea-coaft, and to profit by the falling of the tide to ford the Aa, 
by which means he would get the ftart of the count of Egmont, who- lay in wait for him 
at that part of the river which the army had croffed on their road to Dunkirk. The 
marefchal, however, followed the next day in a litter, and overtook his troops juft as the 
baggage and rear guard were patting the ftream ; but he had no fooner gained the oppofite 
bank than he defcried the enemy, who, fearful left he fhould efcape them, had left all • 
their artillery behind. Finding an action unavoidable, de Termes now drew up his 
aimy in the moft advantageous manner; with the fea at their backs, their right wing 
extended along the banks of the river, and their left covered by the baggage-waggons. In 
this poll t ion, the French fuftained the impetuous attack of an enemy whofe numbers were 
double their own ; repulfed, with confiderable {laughter, their foremoft battalions, and were 
on the point of obtaining a victory, when one of thofe accidents which human forefight- 
cannot anticipate, nor human prudence avert, gave a different turn to theconteft. Afqua- 
dron of Englifh fhips of war, which were cruizing on the coaft, being drawn by the noife 
of the firing towards the fcene of action, entered the river Aa, and turned its great guns 
again ft the right wing of the French with fuch effect, ss immediately broke that body, 
and fpread terror and difmay through the whole army. The Flemings* to whom aflllt- 
ance fo unexpected and fo feafonable gave frefh courage, redoubled their efforts, that they 
might not lofe the advantage which fortune had prefentcd them, or give the enemy tuns 
to recover from their confternation ; and the rout of the French foon became general. 
Near two thoufand of them were killed on the fpot ; the reft were taken prifoners, to- 
gether with the marefchal de Termes, Villebon, Annebaud, Morvillieis, and the count> 
of Chaunes. 

Impatient to revenge the affront they had fuftained in the reduction of Calais, the 
Englifh had fitted out a fleet of one hundred and forty fail, which, being joined by 
thirty Flemifh fhips, and carrying fix thoufand land forces -on board, were fent to make 
an attempt on the coaft of Brittany : the French having gotten intelligence of their de- 
fign, were fo well prepared to receive them at Breft, that they did not think it prudent to 
attack that place; but landing at Conquet, they plundered and burnt the town, with: 
fome adjacent villages, and were proceeding to commit farther depredations, when Ker- 
flmon, a Breton gentleman, at the head of fome militia, fell upon them, put them to 
the rout, and drove them to their fhips with confiderable lofs. . 
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The victory obtained by the count of Egmont over the marefchal de Termes, obliged 
the duke of Guife to relinquifh all other fchemes, and to haften towards the frontier of 
Picardy, that he might oppofe the progrefs of the enemy in that province. This difafter 
reflected new luftre on his reputation, and once more turned the eyes of his countrymen 
towards him, as the onlv general on whofe arms victory always attended, and in whofe 
conduct, as well as good fortune, they could confide in every danger. Henry reinforced 
Guile's army with fo many Germans and Swifs, that it foon amounted to forty thou- 
fand men, whom Guife encamped on the banks of the Somme, from Amiens to Pont- 
Remi. The enemy's army, after the junction of the count of Egmont with the duke 
of Savoy, was not inferior in number, and they pitched their camp at the diltance 
of fix leagues from the French. Each monarch having joined his army, it was ex- 
pected that a decifive action would, at laft, determine which of the rivals fhould take 
the afcendant for the future, and give law to Europe. But though both had it in their 
power, . neither of them difcovered any inclination to bring the determination of fuch an 
important point to depend upon the uncertain and fortuitous iffueof a fingle battle. Who 
made the firjl overtures for a peace, however, it is not known, nor is" it of any confe- 
quence to afcertain. Commiflioners met at the abbey of Cercamp, on the frontiers of 
either kingdom ; thofe, on the part of France, were the cardinal of Lorraine; the con- 
ftable Montmorenci ; the marefchal de Saint- Andre.; John de Morvilliers, bifhop of Or- 
leans ; and d'Aubefpine, fecretary of {late: on the part of Philip appeared the duke of 
Alva ; William of Naffau, prince of Orange ; Rui Gomez de Silva; Granvelle, bifhop 
of Arras; and Ulric Viglius, Doctor of Laws. All military operations were immedi- 
ately terminated by a fufpenfion of arms, and an agreement to difmifs the foreign mer- 
cenaries (which were extremely mimerous) on either fide. The plenipotentiaries of 
Spain, however, made fuch high demands, in the name of Philip, that the conferences 
were likely to be protracted to a confiderable length ; and an event alfo happened which 
occafioned an unavoidable delay in the negotiations ; about a month after the confer- 
ences had been opened, Mary of England ended her fhort and inglorious reign, and her 
fifler Elizabeth was immediately proclaimed queen by the Englifh. As the powers of the 
Englifh plenipotentiaries, who attended the congrefs, expired on the death of their mif- 
trefs, they could not .proceed until they received a commiffion and inftructions from their 
new fovereign. 

Henry and Philip beheld Elizabeth's elevation to the throne with equal folicitude. 
As during Mary's jealous adminiftration, under the moft difficult circurnftances, that 
princefs had conducted herfelf with great prudence and addrefs, they had conceived a 
high idea of her abilities, and already formed expectations of a reign very different from 
that of her fifter. Equally fenfible of the importance of gaining her favour, both mo- 
narchs fet themfelves with emulation to court it, and employed every art, in order to 
infinuate themfelves into her confidence. Each of them had fomething meritorious, with 
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regard to Elizabeth, to plead in his own behalf. Henry had offered her a retreat in his 
dominions, if the dread of her fitter's violence fhould force her to fly for fafety out of 
England. Philip, by his powerful interceffion, had prevented Mary from proceed- 
ing to the moft fatal extremities againft her. Each of them now endeavoured to 
avail himfelf of the circumftances in his favour. Henry wrote to Elizabeth foon after 
her acceffion, with the warmeft expreffions of friendfhip and regard. He reprefentcd the 
war which had unhappily been kindled between their kingdoms, not as a national quarrel, 
but as the effect of Mary's blind partiality to her hufband, and fond compliance with all 
his wifhes. He entreated ber to difengage herfelf from an alliance which had proved fo 
unfortunate to England, and to confent to a feparate peace with him, without mingling 
her interells with thofe of Spain, from which they ought now to be altogether disjoined. 
Philip, on the other hand, unwilling to lofe his connection with England, the import- 
ance of which, during a rupture with France, he had recently experienced, not only vied 
with Henry in declarations of efteem for Elizabeth, and in profeflions of his refolution 
to cultivate the ftricteft amity with her, but, in order to confirm and perpetuate their 
union, he offered himfelf to her in marriage, and undertook to procure a difpenfation 
from the pope to that effect. 

Elizabeth weighed the propofals of the two monarchswith all the attention that their 
impoitance deferved. She gave fome encouragement to Henry's overture for a feparate 
negecbtion, becaufe it opened a channel of correfpondence with France, which fhe 
might find to be of great advantage, if Philip fhould not difcover fufficient zeal and fo- 
licitude tor fecuring to her proper terms in the joint treaty. But fhe ventured on this 
ftep with the moft cautious referve, that fhe might not alarm Philip's fufpicious temper, 
and lofe an ally in attempting to gain an enemy. In order to give her time to come to 
a decihon on this point, it was agreed to fufpend the conferences for two months, and 
to affemble, .either at Cercamp, or at fome more convenient place, towards the end of 
January. 

Before the conftable returned to his prifon in the Low Countries, whence he had been 
releafed in order to attend the conferences, he had an interview with the king at Beau- 
vais, who received him with the moft flattering marks of regard, and convinced him, 
that abfence, inftead ot abating or extii.guifhing his friendfhip, had given it new ardour 4 *. 
Evniung a defnc of fettling his affairs, as it be expected to finifh his days in prifon, he 
eaiiiy obtained, trom a mafterwho could refute him nothinghe afked, the reverfion of the 
office ot grand-mafter of his houfhold, for his eldcft Ton. Then returning to the Low 
Countries, he declared that he was tired of being deluded by a vain promife of liberty 
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which it was never intended to fulfil, fince it was made to depend on a treaty of peace 
which could not poffibly take place on the conditions attempted to be impofed on France: 
that, for his part, he would die fooner than advife the king to accede to them : that as 
his enemies had taken advantage of his weaknefs in accepting the office of plenipoten- 
tiary, unfuitable as it was to a prifoner, in order to ruin his reputation in the opinion of 
all who loved their country, he now renounced a function which he could not difcharge 
without becoming an object of fufpicion ; that he had fettled his family affairs and made 
his will ; that it now depended on the king of Spain either to fix a ranfom on him, or 
to affign him a prifon, in which he could pafs the remainder of his days in achtiftian- 
like manner : that if the ranfom required was fuch as a gentleman, like himfelf, 
could pay, he would do his utmofl to raife the necefTary fum, and would afterwards 
endeavour, as far as he could confidently with his loyalty and honour, to promote the 
conclufion of a peace ; that were it, on the contrary, exorbitant, he would calmly wait 
the approach of death, which, at his age, could not be far diftant. The Spanifh mi- 
nifters, finding the conftable fixed in his refolution, and confidering that, by prolonging 
the term of his captivity, they mould defeat their own purpofe, fince the negotiation, on 
the part of the French, would, in that cafe, be left folely to the Guifes, who were ilrongly 
intereftedin the continuation of the war, they engaged Philip to releafe him before it was 
too late. His ranfom was accordingly fixed at two hundred thoufand crowns, one half 
of which was to be remitted, in cafe a peace were brought about through his means. 

Henry, in the courfe of this hufinefs, conducted himfelf with a degree of meannefs 
and duplicity, wholly unworthy a monarch. The Guifes, apprized by one of their 
emiflaries of the tranfaclion that had pafTed between the king and the conftable, during 
their late interview at Beauvais, were enraged at the idea that a man, whofe imprudence 
had brought the ftate to the brink of deftrudtion, fhould reap the rewards which had 
heen refufed to thofe whofe conduct: and courage had reftored it to its former fplendour: 
for the duke himfelf had been anxious to obtain the place of grand-mafter of the houf- 
hold, which gave a confiderable influence to the perfon who held it, by fuhjecling to his 
will almoft all the principal officers of the court. Having refolved to com^ to an ex-- 
planation with Henry, he beggedthat monarch to believe that the humble requeft which 
he was about to prefer was not, in the fmalleft degree, influenced by jealoufy ; but that 
having been chofen, by his majefty himfelf, to a£t as grand-mafter of the houfliold, on 
the marriage of the dauphin with the queen of Scotland, he could not but feel fenzibly 
mortified at feeing any other perfon vefted with that dignity : that he had, thertfuie, ex- 
perienced the inoft lively concern on hearing that his majefty had promifed it to the con 1 - 
ftable's eldeft fon, becaufe the whole kingdom would believe that nobody weald have re- 
ceived a preference over himfelf, unlefs he had given caufe for difpleafure, or had been 
deemed unworthy of the office. The king, extremely embaralied, at firft denied that 
anv converfation had pafled between him and the conftable on the fubjedt ; but obferved, 

that 
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that if the conftable had aiked the place for his fon, he was fo ftrongly attached to the 
yout>g man, and his father had rendered fuch effential fervice to the ftate, that he could 
with difficulty have refufed him. The duke of Guife prefled the matter no farther ; and 
the king, after denying, in the moft pofitive manner, that he had difpofed of the place in 
queftion, did not dare to invert young Montmorenci with the promifed dignity 47 . 

The conftable, on giving 'fecurity to the king of Spain for the payment of the fum 
ftipulated for his ranfom, was releafed from prifon, whence he haftened to court. During 
his captivity, he had formed the project, of an alliance which was calculated to confirm 
his influence, and fecure hiin afupcriority over his rivals : this was the marriage of his 
fecond fon, Danville, with Antoinette de la Mark, grand-daughter to the duchefs of Va- 
lentinols. Danville, who had fignalized his courage in the wars of Italy, whence he had 
been recalled after the fatal battle of Saint-Quintin, had made fuch an impreflion on the 
heart of his intended bride, and had fo far ingratiated himfelf with her relations, that, 
though a younger fon, he obtained a preference over the moft opulent noblemen who, 
frequented the court, and even over fome of the princes of the blood, who afpired to 
obtain her hand. Apprized of thefe circumftances, the conftable went to fign the 
marriage,contra£t, and to aflift at the nuptials, which were celebrated at his caftle of 
Ecouen. 

The Guifes, on their fide, availing themfelvesof the favour they now enjoyed, and for 
the pofleflion of which they were folely indebted to their recent fervices, prefled the 
conclufion of the marriage of Charles the Third, duke of Lorraine, the head of their 
family, with the princefs Claude, fecond daughter to the king : the young duke, who, 
for the laft feven years, had been brought up with the dauphin, received, as a marriage- 
portion with his wife, the fum of one hundred thoufand crowns, and the. town of Stenay, 
one of the keys of the province of Champagne, which formerly belonged to the dukes 
of Lorraine. 

But amidft thefe difputes between the rival factions, the interefts of the ftate were not 
wholly forgotten, and the council Ikilfully availed themfelves of an opportunity, afforded 
by the whimfical pertinacity of the pope, to keep poffeffion of Metz, Toul, and Verdun, 
with their dependencies, commonly diftinguifhed by the appellation of the Three Bi- 
fhopricks. After the refignation of the Imperial crown, by Charles the Fifth, at Franc- 
fort, Ferdinand, the new emperor, fent Gufman, his chancellor, to acquaint the pope 
with thctranfa&ion, to teltify his reverence to the holy fee, and to fignify that, according 

47 Gamier, torn, xxvii. p. 540. 
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to form, he would foon difpatch an ambafTador extraordinary to treat with his holinefs 
concerning his coronation ; Paul, whom neither experience nor difappointments could 
teach to bring down his lofty ideas of the papal prerogative to fuch a moderate ftandard 
as fuited the genius of the times, refufed to admit the envoy into his prefencc, and de- 
clared all the proceedings at Francfort irregular and invalid. He contended that the 
pope, as the vicegerent of Chrift, was entrufted with the keys both of celeftial and ter- 
reftfial government ; that from him the Imperial jurifdidtton was derived ; that though 
his predeceflbrs had authorized the electors to choofe an emperor whom the holy fee 
confirmed, this privilege was confined to thofe cafes when a vacancy was occafioned by 
death ; that the inltrument of Charles's refignation had been prefented in an improper 
court, (the college of eledtors), as it belonged to the pope alone to reject or to accept 
of it, and to nominate a perfon to fill the Imperial throne; that, waving all thefe ob- 
jections, Ferdinand's election laboured under two defects which alone were fufEcient to 
render it void, for the proteftant electors had been admitted to vote, though, by their 
apoftacy from the catholic faith, they had forfeited that and every other privilege of the 
electoral office; and Ferdinand, by ratifying the conceflions of feveral diets in favour of 
heretics, had rendered himfelf unworthy of the Imperial dignity, which was inftituted 
for the protection, not for the deftrucYion, of the church. But, after thundering out thefe 
extravagant maxims, he added, with an appearance of condefcenfion, that if Ferdinand 
would renounce all title to the Imperial crown, founded on the election at Francfort, 
make profeffions of repentance for his paft conduct, and fupplicate him, with due humi- 
lity, to confirm Charles's refignation, as well as his afTumption to the empire, he might 
expect every mark of favour from his paternal clemency and goodnefs. Gufman, though 
he had perceived conhderable difficulties in his negociation with the pope, little expected 
that he would have revived thofe antiquated and wild pretenfions; which aftonifhed him 
fo much, that he hardly knew how to reply. He prudently declined entering into any 
controverfy concerning the nature or extent of the papal jurifdidtion, and confining him- 
felf to the political confiderations which fhould determine the pope to recognize an em- 
peror already in poffeffion, he endeavoured to place them in fuch a light, as, he imagined, 
could fcarcely fail eo ftrike Paul, if he were not altogether blind to his own intereft. 
Philip feconded Gufman's arguments with great earneftnefs, by an ambafTador whom he 
fent to Rome on purpofe, and befought the pope to defift from the affertion of claims fo 
unfeafonable, as might not only irritate and alarm Ferdinand and the princes of the em- 
pire, but furnifh the enemies of the holv fee with a new reafon for reprefeniing its ju- 
rifdidtion as incompatible with the rights of princes, and fubverfive of all civil au- 
thority. But Paul, who deemed it a crime to attend to any confiderat ion fuggefted by hu- 
man prudence or policy, when he thought himfelf called upon to affert the prerogatives of 
the papal fee, remained inflexible 4 ', and, at an interview with the bifhop of Angouleme, 
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he even intimated a wifh that Henry would, in imitation of Francis the Firfl, offer himfelf 
as a candidate for the Imperial dignity 49 . 

A. D. 1559.] At any other conjuncture, Henry would not have refilled fuch a temp- 
tation ; but, fince the defeat of Saint-Quintin, thefole objeft of his wifhes appears to have 
been the releafe of the conftable, and the reftoration of peace. Paying, therefore, much 
lefs attention to the infidious offers of the fovereign pontiff, than to certain expreffions 
which dropped from the cardinal of Augfburg, one of Ferdinand's principal minifters, 
in a converfation with the cardinal of Tournon, he fent an extraordinary embaffy, com-, 
pofed of Marillac, archbifhop of Vienne, and Bourdillon, lieutenant-governor of Cham- 
pagne, to the diet which Ferdinand had recently affembled at Augfburg, where they 
publickly acknowledged that prince for emperor; in return for which, they received fc- 
cret affurances, that the reftitution of Metz, Toul, and Verdun, would not be ftrongly in- 
filled on. 

Elizabeth, meanwhile, had inftru&ed the Englifli plenipoteniiaries to act. in every point- 
in concert with the plenipotentiaries of Spain, and to take no ftep until they had previ- 
oufly confulted with them. But though fhe deemed it prudent to affumc this appearance- 
of confidence in the Spanifh monarch, fhe knew precifely how far to carry it; and difco- 
vered no inclination to accept of that extraordinary prdpofal of marriage which Philip- 
had made to her. The Englifh had expreffed fo openly their deteftatibn of her fifler's 
choice of him, that it would have been highly imprudent to exafperate them by a renewal* 
of that odious alliance. She was too well acquainted with Philip's harfh and imperious 
temper, to think of him for a hufband : nor could fhe admit a difpenfation from the pope 
to be fufficient to authorize her marrying him, without condemning her father's divorce 
from Catharine of Arragon, and acknowledging,, of confequcncc, the nullity of her mo- 
ther's marriage, and the illegitimacy of her own birth. But, though fhe determined not 
to yield to Philip's addreffes, the fituation of her affairs rendered it dangerous to reje£l 
them ; and fhe returned an anfwer, therefore, in terms which were evafive, but fo tempered 
with refpeft, that though they gave him no reafon to be fecure of fuccefs, they did not. 
altogether extinguifh his hopes. 

By this artifkc, as well as by the prudence with which fhe concealed her fentiments and in* 
tentions with regard to religious concerns, for fome time after her acceffion, fhe fo far gained' 
upon Philip that he warmly efpoufed her interell in the conferences which were renewed at 
Cercamp, and afterwards removed, on the fixth of February, to Cateau-Cambrefis. Adefini- 
tive treaty, which was to adjufl the claims and pretenfions of fo many princes, required the 
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examination of fuch a variety of intricate points, and led to fuch infinite and minute details, 
as fpun out the negociations to a great length. But by the indefatigable exertions of the con- 
ftable Montmorenci, who alternately repaired to the courts of Paris and Bruflels, in order 
to obviate or remove every difficulty, the chief points in difpute were at length adjufted. 

The claims of England remained as the only obflacle to retard the treaty. Elizabeth 
demanded the reftitution of Calais, in the molt peremptory terms, as an effential condi- 
tion of her confenting to peace ; Henry refufed to give up that important conquefl; and 
both feemed to have taken their refolution with unalterable firmnefs. Philip warmly Tup- 
ported Elizabeth's pretenfions to Calais, not merely from a principle of equity towards the 
Englifh nation, that he might appear to have contributed to their recovering what they had 
loft by efpoufing his caufe; nor folely with a view of foothing Elizabeth by this manifef- 
tation of zeal for her intereft ; but in order to render France lefs formidable, by fecuring to 
her ancient enemy this eafy accefs into the heart of the kingdom. The earneftnefs, how- 
ever, with which he feconded the arguments of the Englifh plenipotentiaries foon began to 
relax. During the courfe of the negociation, Elizabeth, who now felt herfelf firmly feat- 
ed on her throne, began to take fuch open and vigorous meafures, not only for overturn- 
ing all that her filler had done in favour of popery, but for eflablifhing the proteftant 
church on 3 firm foundation, as convinced Philip that his hopes of an union with her had 
been from the beginning vain, and were now defperate. From that period his interpofi- 
tions in her favour became more cold and formal, flowing merely from regard to decorum, 
or from the confideration of remote political interefls. Elizabeth, having reafon to ex- 
pect fuch an alteration in his conduft, quickly perceived it ; but as nothing would have 
been of greater detriment to her people, or more inconfiftent with her fchemes of do- 
meflic adminiftration, than the continuance of war, fhe faw the neceffity of fubmitting to 
fuch conditions as the fituation of her affairs impofed, and that fhe muft reckon upon being 
deferted by an ally who was now united to her by a very feeble tie, if fhe did notfpeedily 
reduce her demands to what was moderate or attainable. She accordingly gave new in- 
ilru£tions to her ambafTadors ; and Philip's plenipotentiaries afting as mediators between the 
French and them so , an expedient was fuggefted, which, in fome meafure, juftified Eliza- 
beth's departure from the rigour of her firft demand with regard to Calais. All inferior 
articles were fettled without much difcuffion or delay : Philip, that he might not appear to 
have abandoned the Englifh, infilled that the treaty between Henry and Elizabeth fnould 
be concluded in form, before that between the French monarch and him. The one was 
accordingly figned on the fecond day of April, the other on the l-.Jj'ti 

Pending the negociation, the marefchal de Briffac, who commanded in Piedmont, ap- 
prized of the facrifices which France was about to make, and fearful of being deprived of 
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his government, fent his fecretary, Boivin, to the king : he obferved to Henry, that the 
country propofed to be ceded to the enemy was equal in value to any one of the bell provinces 
in his dominions ; and would, in time of peace, produce a revenue of five hundred thou- 
fand crowns, three hundred thoufand whereof, or even more, would be paid into the 
treafury, every year; that the finances of the Spanifh monarch were in fuch a deplorable 
ftate, that the continuance of the war for another year would fuffice to make him alter his 
tone, and fubmitto fuch conditions as France might choofe to exact; that the nation was 
not fo impoverifhed but that it could yet fupply the fum of three hundred thoufand 
crowns ; that the marefchal himfelf would contribute five-and- thirty thoufand, and, fhould 
it be neceflary, would even fell a part of his eftates; that if, from motives which he was 
unable to divine, the king fhould be led to reject the marefchal's advice, he earneftly en- 
treated his majefty to banifh, by found of trumpet, him and all who fhould embrace the 
fame caufe, and to leave him to oppofe, as well as he could, all thofe who fhould attempt 
to drive him out of his government; that fhould he be overpowered by numbers, he 
would perifh like the laft conftable de Bourbon, by a glorious death, while France would 
lofe nothing but what fhe had voluntarily confented to refign; if, on the contrary, for- 
tune fhould favour his efforts, he fhould fecure to his country the poffeffion of provinces 
which fhe had purchafed with the blood of her children, and render the king the mod 
powerful monarch in Europe. Henry, confufed at fuch a propofal, replied, that he con- 
sidered the marefchal's advice as that of a man who had given him the moft unequivocal 
proofs of his zeal and attachment ; that, thank Heaven! he was not reduced to fuch a fitu- 
ation as would juftify the adoption of defperate meafures; and that he ftill poffeffed courage 
and refources fufficient to infpire the enemy with greater dread than it was in their 
po-.ver to make him experience. " Do not be offended, Sire,"— faid the duke of Guife, 
who was prefent at the time—" if I declare that the condua you are made to purfue 
" proves the contrary ; and that a fingle flroke of your pen is about to take from you more 
" than you could poffibly lofe by an unfuccefsful war of thirty years. Put me in one 
of the weakefl places which you are advifed to refign, and let your enemies diflodgeme 
" if they can. In the offer I now make, 1 fiiall be joined by hundreds of your fervants, 
M as well on this as on the other fide the Alps." Henry remained filent, and exhibited 
evident marks of confufion ; and the duke believing him to be fhaken, told him to truft to 
his brother and him for providing the requifite funds for raifing and fupportingan army 
of equal ftrength to that of the preceding year; that they would even, he faid, fave him 
the trouble of convening the flatcs-general a fecond time, having already opened a nego- 
ciation with certain bankers who had confented to advance as.much money as would be 
wanted ; and he had formed a plan of operations for the enfuing campaign, the fuccefs 
whereof appeared to him to be infallible, and would, put him in a fituation to give law to 
the enemy. 

Thefe offers, from a man who had always been accuflomcd to perform more than he pro- 
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mifed, feemccl to decide the king ; who, to give an apparent fatis r action to the duke ct 
Guife, immediately difpatched Boivin with orders to his plenipotentiaries to exercife 
their powers with great difcretion; but, in a private letter which he fent,.at the fame time, 
to the conftable, he gave him an account of this converfation, which he reprefented as a 
new fcheme of the Guifes in order to keep the reins of government in their own hands ; 
and he therefore urged Montmorenci to accelerate the conclufion of the treaty as much 
as poflible s \ 

The treaty of peace between- France and England contained no article of real impor- 
tance, but that which refpe&ed Calais. It was flipulated, that Henry Ihould keep pof- 
feflion of that town, with all its dependencies, during eight years ; that, at the expiration of 
that term, he Ihould reflore it to England; that in cafe of non-perlormance, he fhould 
forfeit five hundred thoufand crowns, for the payment of which fum feven or eight weal- 
thy merchants, who were not his fuhjefts, fhould grant fecurity ; that five perfons of dif- 
tinftion fliould be given as hoftages until that fecurity were provided; that, although the 
forfeit of five hundred thoufand crowns fhould be paid, the right of England to Calais 
fhould flill remain entire, in the fame manner as it the term of eight years were expired; 
that thekingand queen of Scotland fhould be included in the treaty; that if they, or the 
French king, fhould violate the peace by any hoflile aflion, Henry fhould be obliged in- 
flantly to reflore Calais ; that, on the other hand, if any breach of the treaty proceeded 
from Elizabeth, then Henryj and the king and queen of Scots, were abfolved from all the 
engagements which they had contracted by this treaty. 

Notwithftanding the fludied attention with which fo many precautions were taken, it is 
evident that Henry did not intend the restitution of Calais, nor is it probable that Eliza- 
beth expe&ed it. It was hardly poflible that fhe could maintain, during the courfe of eight 
years, fuch perfeQ concord both with France and Scotland, as not to afford Henry fome 
pretext for alledging that fhe had violated the treaty. But even if that term fhould elapfe 
without any ground for complaint, Henry might then choofe to pay the fum flipulated, and 
Elizabeth had no method of aflerting her right but by force of arms. However, by throw- 
ing the articles in the treaty with regard to Calais into this form, Elizabeth fatisfied her fub- 
je&s of every denomination ; fhe gave men of difcernment a flriking proof of her addrefs,. 
in palliating what fhe could not prevent; and amufed the multitude, to whom the ceflion of 
fuch an important place would have appeared altogether infamous, with the profpeft of 
recovering in a fhort time that favourite pofleflion S V 

The expedient employed by Montmorenci for the purpofe of facilitating the conclufion 
of peace between France and Spain, was the negoeiating two treaties of marriage, one 
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between Elizabeth, Henry's eldeft daughter, and Philip, who fupplanted his fon, the un- 
fortunate Don Carlos, to whom that princefs had been promifed in the former conferences 
at Cercamp ; the other between Margaret, Henry's only fifter, and the duke of Savoy. 
Henry having, by this ineans, fecurcd an honourable eftablifhment for his fifter and his 
daughter, granted, in confideration of thefe marriages, terms both to Philip and the duke 
of Savoy, of which he would not, on any other account, have ventured to approve. 

The principal articles in the treaty between Henry and Philip were, that a finccre and 
perpetual amity fhould be eftabliihed between the two crowns and their refpeftive allies; 
that the two monarchs fhould labour in concert to procure the convocation of a general 
council, in order to .check the progrefs of herefy, and reftore unity and concord to the 
Chriftian church ; that all the conquefts made by either party on this fide of the Alps, 

- fince the commencement of the war, in 1551, fhould be mutually reftored ; that the duchy 
of Savoy, the principality of Piedmont, the country of Breffe, and all the other territo- 
ries formerly belonging to the dukes of Savoy, fhould be reftored to Emanuel Philibert, 
immediately after the celebration of his marriage with Margaret of France, the towns of 
Turin, Quiers, Pignerol, Chivaz, and Villanova excepted, of which Henry fhould keep 
poffeflion until his claims on that prince, in right of his grand-mother, fhould be heard, 
and decided in courfe of law; that as long as Henry retained thefe places in his hands, 
Philip fhould be at liberty to keep garrifons in the towns of Vercelli and Afti; that the French 
king fhould immediately evacuate all the places he held in Tufcany and the Siennefe, and 
renounce all future pretenfions to them ; that he fhould reftore the marquifate of Mont- 
ferrat to the duke of Mantua; that he fhould receive the Genoefe into favour, and give up 
to them the towns which he had conquered in the ifland of Cornea; that none of the princes 
or ftates, to whom thefe ceffions were made, fhould call their fubjefcts to account for any 
part of their condu£l while under the dominion of their enemies, but fhould bury all paft 
tranfacfions in oblivion. The pope, the emperor, the kings of Denmark, Sweden, 
Poland, Portugal, the king and queen of Scots, and almoft every prince and ftate in 
Chriftendom, were comprehended in this pacification, as the allies either of Henry or 

• pf Philip 53 . 

Thus, by this famous treaty, peace was re-eftablifhed in Europe. All the caufes of dif- 
cord which had fo long embroiled the powerful monarchs of France and Spain, which had 
tranfmitted hereditary quarrels and wars from Charles to Philip, and from Francis to 
Henry, feemed to be wholly removed or finally terminated. The French alone com- 
plained of the unequal conditions of a treaty, into which an ambitious minifter, in order 
to recover his liberty, and an artful miftrefs, that fhe might gratify her refentment, had fe- 
duced their too eafy monarch. They exclaimed loudly againft the folly of giving up to 
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the enemies of France an hundred and eighty-nine fortified places, in the Low Countries 
or in Italy, in return for the three infignificant towns of Saint-Quintin, Ham, and Catelet, 
They confidered it as an indelible ftain upon the glory of the nation, to renounce, in one 
day, territories fo extenfive, and fo capable of being defended, that the enemy could not 
have hoped to wreftthem out of their hands, . after many years of vi£k>ry.and fuccefs. 

Soon after the conclufion of the treaty, the duke of Savoy repaired, with a numerous 
retinue, to Paris, in order to celebrate his marriage with Henry's filter. The duke of ■ 
Alva was fent to the fame capital, at the head of a fplendid embaffy, to efpoufe the prin- 
cefs Elizabeth, in the name of his mailer the king of Spain ; the ceremony was performed, 
on the twenty-fixth of June, by the cardinal of Bourbon, at the church of Notre Dame. 
The greateft rejoicings and feftivities took place on this occafion, and on the twenty-ninth 
of June agrand tournament was holden in the Rue Saint-Antoine, at which the king bore 
away the palm of victory. But as he was retiring from the circle, he perceived two lances 
at one end of the lifts which were yet unbroken ; one of thefe he took himfelf, and the 
other he fent to Montgomery, the captain of his guards, a man eminently {killed in all' 
martial exercifes v inviting him to break it with his fovereign in honour of the ladies. Mont- 
gpmery hefitated for fome time, and even twice refufed to obey the fummons; the queens 
of Scotland and France too, who were prefent, fent to entreat the king to content himfelf 
with the glory he had already acquired, and to run no farther rifk; Henry, howeveiy per- 
illed, and, at length, fent a pofitive order to Montgomery to prepare for the aflault: he 
obeyed ; the attack was violent ; their lances were fhivered in pieces : but the king's vizor 
having been deranged by the fhock, one of the broken pieces of his adverfary's lance 
pierced his forehead, juft above the left eye, and he fell fenfelefs on the ground. He was 
immediately conveyed to his palace, and the furgeons, after examinining the wound, de- 
clared it, though dangerous, not incurable; but an abcefs having unexpectedly formed in 
the head, their utmoft (kill proved ineffectual, and, on the' tenth of July, Henry expired, 
in' theforty-firft year of his age, and the thirteenth of his. reign. 

The character of this monarch may be traced in a few words : he had more in his difpo* 
fition of the warrior than the ftatefman ; active and intrepid in the field, but weak and irre- 
folute in, the council: better formed for obedience than command, a culpable facility of 
temper fubjetted him to perpetual impofition, and betrayed him into fituations by which he 
was not only degraded as a monarch, but difgraced as a man. The left feature in his 
character was his conflaney in friendlhip, and the worji, his cruelty in religion. 



The doBrine of the Reformers began to fpread with great celerity in France, during the 
-reign of Henry the Second; and from a principle, juftly applied to religious feBanes 1** 
' 6 ' whom 
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whom oppofition begets perfeverance, the perfecuting fpirit of that monarch, who piqued 
himfelf upon the orthodoxy of his religious tenets, far from ftemming the torrent it was 
intended to check, only ferved to encreafe the rapidity of its progrefs. The French re- 
formers indeed being chiefly "Calvinifts, and their principles, of courfe, being farther re- 
moved from thofe of the eftablifhed church, than the principles of the more moderate 
Proteftants, could not fail to be highly difgufting to fuch as were firmly refolved to 
adhere to the religion of their country. As this was the cafe, and as the monarch, a 
zealous bigot himfelf, was generally under the influence of men enjoying high dignities in 
the church, and hoftile,as<weIl from principle as intereft, to thofe levelling doctrines, which 
aimed at the extirpation of epifcopacy, and the total abolition of all religious forms and 
ceremonies, a determination was Tpeedily adopted to crufh thefe innovators with the 
ftrong arm of power. 

A fyftem of perfecution was accordingly entered upon and purfued with unrelenting 
feverity, by Henry and his principal miniflers, who publickly declared war againft heretics 
of every denomination. The cognizance of the crime of herefy had been fometimes en- 
trufled to the parliaments, and fometimes to the bifhops' courts ; and thefe rival jurifdic- 
tions had, from a fpirit of jealoufy, generally contrived to thwart the operations of and 
impofe a reftraint upon each other. With a view to remedy the inconveniences arifing 
from this jealoufy, and to enforce the execution of the laws againft heretics, Henry the 
Second, in the year 1551 S4 , iffued the famous edict of Chateaubriand, by which the two 
courts were ftriftly enjoined, in all fimilar profecutions, to act in conjunction, and to af- 
ford each other all poffible afliftance. The prejldiah — tribunals eftablifhed in the different 
provinces during this reign — were empowered to decide definitively in matters of herefy, 
and even to pronounce fentence of death on the perfons convicted of that crime, provided 
not lefs than ten judges were prefent at the time ; and, in order to effect the total expulfion 
of the reformers from the kingdom, all lords bigh-jujliciarics were ftrictly enjoined to in- 
form againft fuch as were fufpe ttcd of herefy, throughout their refpective lordfhips, and 
to fend their informations to the neareft prefidial, that the culprits might be proceeded 
againft without delay. 

The king being informed that feveral of the magiftrates having themfelves imbibed the 
principles ot the reformation, though they did notdaie publickly to avow them, fecretly 
favoured thofe who endeavoured to propagate them, and cither prevented them from being 
arrefted, or facilitated the means of their efcape, it was ordained, that every man who 
fhould offer himfelf as a candidate for any office in the courts of juftice, lhould produce, 
befides the ufual attcftations with regard to the purity of his life and manners, a certificate, 
importing that he was a good Catholic ; and that the tribunals might be purged of all mem. 

M Rccvieil des Ordonnances. 
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hers who were infected with heretical principles, the attornies-general were ordered, with 
regard to the conduct of the inferior courts, to take private information of the fenefchals, 
bailiffs, provofis, or lieutenant-provofts ; and with regard to the fuperior courts, to con- 
vene them every three months, when every judge Ihould be bound to anfvver all queftions 
that were propofed to him on matters of faith. Similar precautions were ufed with re- 
gard to the education of youth. The edict prefcribed the meafures to be obferved by all wh# 
enjoyed the privilege of electing principals of colleges, regents, and fchooi-mafters, in 
order to confer thofe offices on fuch only whofe religion and doctrines were exempt from 
fufpicion : a fimilar injunction was iffued to corporations, with regard to their mayors 
and aldermen, and, in cafe of non-obfsrvance, they were to be profecuted as encouragtrs 
of kerefy: the fame feverity was to be exerted, not only againft all fuch as received here- 
tics into their houfes, or contributed, directly or indirectly, to their evafion from the 
purfuits of juftice, but even againft thofe who, after their apprchenfion, fhould inter 
cede, or prefent a petition, in their favour. 

Many of thofe who favoured the new doctrines, and were afraid of being expofed to 
the dangers of a trial, attended with every circumftance of prejudice and partiality, fled 
to Geneva or to Switzerland, after transferring their property and eftates to their friends, 
who remitted them the produce thereof. Some, indeed, really fold their eftates at a very 
inferior price, from the idea that it was better to fave a part than to run the rifk of lofing 
the whole. All the property belonging tothefe fugitives was ordered to be feized ; and if 
the officers employed in executing this commiffion met with any obflacle from perfons 
who pretended to have purchafed fuch property, the judges were ftrongly enjoined by 
the edict to inveftigate, with the utmoft rigour, the validity of their titles, and, in caic 
they fhould difcover any collufion between the purchafer and vender, not only to 
1"eize the property in difpute, but to impofe a heavy fine on the purchafer: whoever gave 
information, and fubftantiated fuch information by proof, that any of the king's fubjects 
fent money to Geneva, was entitled to a third of the amount : any perfon informing 
ap-ainft a heretic was alfo entitled to a third of his property, but, in fome meafure to 
check the abominable oppreflions which fuch a regulation would neceffarily occafion, it 
was decreed thaf if the informer failed to convict the perfon he accufed, he fhould 
be Subjected to the fame punifhment as that perfon would have incurred, had his guilt 
been confirmed. 

In order to flop the circulation of the numerous pamphlets, dogmatical, polemical, 
• and fatirical, which were introduced into the kingdom from Geneva, and reprinted at 
Paris, Poitiers and Bourdeaux, the importation of books, of every denomination, as well 
from Geneva, as from any town or country whofe inhabitants had feceded from the 
.church of Rome, was prohibited, by this edict, under pain of confiscation of property, 
and corporal punifhment : the officers of juftice were enjoined to pay frequent viiits to 
the fhops and warehoufes of printers and bookfelleis : all printers and bookfellers were 
Vol. 1IL 3 K forbidden 
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forbidden to work in any other place than their own houfe; to expofe any work to fale 
without putting their own name, and that of the author, on the frontifpiece, under pain 
of being punifhed as men guilty of forgery ; to receive any manufcript on the Bible or 
any theological fubject, unlefs fanctioned with the approbation of two doctors of divi~ 
nity ; to fell any work that was not inferted in the catalogue, which they were obliged 
to fend to the officers of the police; to open any package of books coming from any 
foreign country, but in the prefence of two divines ; and to fell any book, by auction, 
which had not been previoufly infpected by proper perfons. 

The executions, in confequence of this rigorous and oppreflive edict, were numerous ; 
but ft ill the number of proteftants, as well in the capital as in the provinces, continued 
ro encreafe. Enraged at the inefficacy of their meafures, and ftimulated by the profpect 
of confutations, the produce whereof the king had refigned to his favourite courtiers, the 
cardinal of Lorraine, and feveral others of the minillry, reprefented to Henry, that the 
magiftrates were themfelves infected with the new opinions, and far from enforcing the 
execution of his ediiSts, acted in concert with the proteftant miriifters : that the prefi- 
dials, through fear of being engaged in a dilpute with the fovereign courts, fcldom exev- 
cifed the power which had been conferred on them of trying heretics in dernier refort.: 
that the ecclefiafHcal tribunals in vain caufed the culprits to be apprehended and pro- 
ceeded againft with becoming feverity, fince, by means of an appeal which the judges 
were compelled to refpect, they were taken from their jurifdiction, when the fecular 
judges always difcovered fome mode of clearing them from the accufation : that reli- 
gion would be deftroyed in France, unlefs rcfource were had to the only remedy which 
preferved it pure and unpolluted, throughout Spain, and the greater part of Italy : that 
for this pnrpofe, it was only neceflary to make two alterations in the edict of Chateau- 
briant, which the calamity of the times rendered indifpenfable ; that the firft of thefe al- 
terations confifted in putting a ftop to all appeals from the fentences of the eccleliaitical 
courts, which ought to be fent to the neareft fecular judge, who fhould be compelled to 
enforce their execution: the fecond, in confifcating the property of all perfons, indif- 
criminately, who fliould leave the kingdom, through the dread of perfecution, in order to 
m fettle in foreign countries; and in feizing fuch property, for the. king's ufe, wherever it 
might be found, even though it were in poffeffion of a perfon who had given a valuable 
confederation for the fame. As foon as this refolution had been adopted by the council, 
a fecret conference was holdcn at the houfe of Bertrand, keeper of the feals, at which 
certain magiftrates, who were fworn enemies to the new doctrines, were invited to attend • 
and two new edicls were there drawn up, which were prefented to the parliament fobere- 
giftered, at a time when moft of the judges were abfent. This attempt, however, bciiif 
foiled, the matter was argued on the eleventh of September; when Denis Riant, advo- 
cate-general, in fupport of the edicts, obferved, that they were the refult of the delibera- 
tions of the moft enlightened men in the kingdom ; that the king had been led to pafs them 
from the conviction that there was no other prefervAtive to be found againft the progrefs 

■ of 
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of a contagion which infected the capital and fpread over the provinces: that if any ob- 
jection could be raifed againft the edicts, it was the too great extenfion of the jurifdiction 
of the fpiritual courts, by fubjedting to them, indifcriminately, all orders of citizens: 
but it could not be denied that it was highly expedient with regard to apoftate monks, 
and other fanatics, who, affuming the right of dogmatifing, perverted the confciences of 
his majefty's fubjects, and diffufed trouble and confufion throughout the realm: that the 
court, as might be proved from the regifters, did not difapprove of the inquifition, pro- 
vided it were directed by the rules laid down in the canons: that he was therefore jufti- 
fied in his expectation, that the court would, after making fuch reftrictions as it might 
think proper with regard to the too great extenfion of the power of the fpiritual tribunal, 
proceed to regifter the edict in queftion. It was however decided in the parliament, by 
a very confiderable majority, that the edict ftiould not be regiftered, but that the court 
would addrefs the king, and indicate fome other means of promoting the extirpation of 
herefy, more conformable to the fpirit of Chriflianity. 

Accordingly, on the fevente'enth of October, 1555, the prefident Seguier, and the 
counfellor Dudrac had an audience of the king at Villers-Coterets, when the former thus 
addrefled his majefty, in the name of the parliament: 

" Sire, The difficulties naturally attending the commiffion with which we are en- 
" trufted, are confiderably augmented by the finifter impreffions which your majefty has 
" been led to encourage againft your parliament. Were the fole object of our coinmif- 
" fion the juftification of thofe by whom we are fent, it would fuffice to obferve that 
" the edict which they have refufed to regifter is precifely the fame as that which was 
" rejected by a part of the court fome months ago; and that it would be impoffible to 
" act otherwife without making your parliament fall into a contradiction with itfelf, 
" and without introducing into the kingdom, and into the fame fanctuary of juftice, 
** two tribunals oppofed to each other. But this reafon, powerful as it is with regard to 
" ourfelves, is not that which we mean to employ, fince it would only juftify us at the 
" expenceof our brethren, and would rather conftitute an excufe than form an apology. 
" In fa<9t, it is not, becaufe the edict has before been rejected that we have thought proper 
*' to reject it alfo, but becaufe, after a clofe examination, it appeared to us, as it did to 
" our brethren, that it could not be admitted without depriving your fubjects of their 
" liberty, and your majefty of the nobleft rights of that fovereignty which we are con- 
" ftitutionally bound to defend and protect. But before I enter on the reafons by 
" which our conduct has been influenced, let me be permitted to ofFer one previous 
" reflection. 

" Your parliament, Sire, is compofed of one hundred and fixty magiTlrates, who were 
jLiot admitted as members of the court, until they had furnirtied fatisfactory proofs of 
»• their capacity, and ample atteftations of the purity of their lives and manners; who 
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•« are, in flioft, men of that defeription, that your majcily would fcarcely find it pofflble 
«< to replace them throughout the whole extent of yom dominions : what mortal, then, 
" can be fo prefumptuous as to oppofe his private judgment to that of fo large a body 
« ofmen, devoted, from their infancy, to the ftudy of the laws, and employed, from 
44 murning to night; in diftinguifhing what is juft and lawful, from what is unjuft and 
" prohibited ? As fcr me, I have formed fo high an opinion of the integrity and knowledge 
" of that auguft fen ate, that if it had pronounced a fentence of death againft me, I 
44 mould be led to doubt my own innocence, and, in fbme degree, to reieel the tefthnony 
** of my confeience. Thofe men who wiflied to perfuade your majefty to eftablifh the 
" inquihtion, were aware they could only fucceed in their attempt, by rendering the re- 
" ligion of your magiftrates fufpedted ; by reprefenting them either as heretics in dif- 
" guile, or as men floating between error and truth, and perfectly indifferent on the 
" article of faith. That, Sire,- is an ; accufation, ever eafy to hazard, but which no 
" honeft man would ever advance unlefs he were able to fubffaiitiate the charge by clear 
" and convincive proofs. The orthodoxy of your magiftrates has been proved, and they 
44 are all obliged to give a certificate with regard to the liability and purity of their faith ; 
" it muff, therefore, be fuppofed, either that they have been perverted fince their reccp- 
" tion,or that they have given falfe certificates: if a door be once opened to fufpicions 
of that nature, what man will be free from them, or in whom can you place your 
'« confidence? we know our brethren much better than thofe who fpeak of them with 
" fuch difrefpect ; and if your majefty will give credit to our oaths, we mall not hefi- 
M tate to fwear by all that we hold facred, that we have never perceived anv thing in 
** the conduct of the parliament, that could poffibly occafion or juftify fimilar fufpicions. 
44 Not that we would pledge ourfelves that, in a fociety fo numerous, there are no fnn- 
44 taflical nor whimfical minds, which entertain peculiar fentimcnts on the article of 
" faith; God is the fole judge of men's confeiences ; and it woulJ be wonderful indeed 
'** if» in an age when the rage for reafoning is become an epidemic diforder, not a ilngle 
man could he found among us who, impelled by prejudice and prefumption, hadftrayed 
,( from the right road ; but wc will venture to affert, that we do not know any one magi- 
" ftrate but what profeffesand pradlifcs the true religion : in fhort, I ftiouldfooner be made 
M to believc_th.it anti-Chrift is arrived, and that the world is juft at an end, than to give 
44 credit to any of the abfurditics which have been related to yon. It is you, Sire, who 
" appoint magiftrates: when you chofe the prefent members of your paifiament, you 
44 deemed them worthy your confidence ; to that confidence, then, they have an undoubt- 
44 ed right, until it fliall have been proved that they deferve to lofe it ; and you cannot 
44 deprive them of it, either wholly or partially, without prejudice to your own au- 
" thority and power. For how can their decifions be refpecled by the inferior judges, 
44 and by the reft of your fubjecls, if it be fufpe&ed that they are the decifions of 
" men of doubtful characters, and who are themfelves ading in oppofition to the laws 
« of the realm? it is evident, therefore, that the perfidious and malicious infinuations 
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" which have been conveyed to you have a direct tendency to fubvert all order, and to 
«' exj)ofc your authority to contempt. 

" We have been accufed of betraying an extreme dread of the Inqui/ition. If our 
" accufers mean to apply this obfervation to us, in our private capacities, they are in a 
" grofs error ; not one of us dread it: we are aware, that this violent remedy may be 
" employed with fome hope of fuccefs in the defperate <liforder3 of the ftate, and when 
" every other remedy has failed; and it might poftibly be of fome ufe in common 
" cafes, were it always to be adminiftercd by men devoid of prejudice, and endowed 
«' with the mo ft enlightened minds. We learn from hiftory that the Roman emperors 
M had recourfe to it in order to flifle Chriftianity at its birth; but we alfo learn from 

thence that the wifeft among them, fuch as Trajan and Marcus- Aurclius, though 
44 zealous pagans, rejected it with horror, declaring that it were infinitely better to wait 
" till the public conduct of the Chriftians fhould afford ground for profecution, than to 
" favour the progrefs of calumny, and to fow terror and miftruft in the hallowed fhades 
" of domeftic retirement : fuch is our opinion, as individuals, with regard to the Inqui- 
" fit ion. As rnagiftrates, that is to fay, as men appointed by your majefty to prevent 
M oppreflion, and to render to every man what is his due, we dread, it is true, or, rather, 
w we abhor, the eftablifhment of a bloody tribunal, where informations are admitted as 
" proofs, where the parties accufed are deprived of all natural means of defence, and 
«' w-here no one form of juftice is obferved. We have advanced nothing but what, were 
" it required, we could prove from recent examples : feveral perfons, condemned by the 
" officers of the Inquilition, have appealed to the parliament, and in revifing the 
" proceedings againft them, we have found them fo replete with abfurdities, that though 
44 charity forbids us to impute the conduct of the judges to fraud or wickednefs, it allows 
44 and even enjoins us to deplore their ignorance and prefumption : yet it is to fuch 
**> judges, Sire, that you are advifed to deliver up your faithful fubjects, in a ftate of 
44 bondage, by t?king from them the rcfource of appeal: but, could you be brought to 
" give yourconfent to this meafure, have you the right to enforce it? The fame ties 
" which unite them to you, bind you to them; if they be obliged to pay you taxes 
41 of various defcriptions, in return it is your duty to afford them fecuiity and protec- 
44 tion, and the very loweft of them has the indifputable right of appealing to you 
44 whenever he thinks himfelf oppreffed ; for you are always fuppofed to prefide at your 
44 fovereign courts ; our fentences are delivered in your name, and bear the fignature of 
44 Henry. What then do the promoters of the new edict advife you to do? — to difown 
44 your people, to alienate the affections of vour fubjects, and to break the contract in vir- 
** tue of which you hold your throne. 



44 Hitherto we have acknowledged only one king of France ; and his authority, 
" though often obfeured and always oppofed by another fpurious authority, has tri- 
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" umphed over the lures and fnares of fuperftition. But, by compelling us to regifier 
" the edict in queftion, you would deftroy the work of four or five centuries ; you would 
" give rife to new convulfions in the ftate, for you would then ceafc to be the only le- 
M giflator in your kingdom ; juftice would no longer be adminiftered by your judges, nor 
w in conformity with your ordonnances ; in fhort, you would raifc up a rival who would 
" foon become your mafter. 

" Such, Sire, are the real motives by which we have been deterred from paying obe- 
" dience to your orders, and we never doubted but that, as foon as we fhould be per- 
" mitted to explain them to you, they would make the fame impreflion on your mind 
" as on our own. Your parliament laments the rapid progrefs of herefy, and has long 
" perceived the neceffity of oppofing it with ftrength and efficacy ; but cannot this be 
" done without fhaking the foundations of the monarchy? Grant, if you will, per- 
" miffion to the bifhops and Inquifitors to i n fl i <£t capital punifhments on men of their 
" own profeffion — though even with regard to them it would be infinitely more juft to 
w leave open the way of appeal — but never fuffer your lay-fubjects to be tried except by 
" your own tribunals, and by men who hold of you alone their commiffions and their 
" powers. To this firft expedient, fuggefted by the court, another mult, be added, of 
**■ much greater efficacy. 

" Confine not your paternal cares to the cutting oft" from the body politic the parts 
«« which are already corrupted ; but extend them to prevent the corruption of fuch 
" parts as are yet in a ftate of fanity. The meafures to be adopted for this defirable 
" purpofe have nothing of violence in them ; they confift only in recalling the clergy 
" to their primitive inftitution ; the religion, Sire, which you wifh to maintain in your 
" dominions, was not planted there by fire and fword ; on the contrary, it refilled, dur- 
" ing three centuries, the utmoft efforts of thofe dreadful inftruments, and encreafed 
" by the very means employed for its deftrucYion, becaufe it was announced by pious 
«* prelates, by vigilant paftors, who rcfided in the midft of their flocks, quenching their 
" thrrft with the word of God, edifying them by their example, and defending them, with 
,: intrepid courage, from the fnares and fury of the wolves. Since, then, it was planted by 
" thefe means, fince by thel'e means it increafed, by tliefe means alone can it be made to 
" regenerate, and acquire additional vigour. No longer, therefore, delay to fend the bi- 
M fliops and curates to difcharge the duties of their ref'pecti ve fiations ; order them, urn 
« der the fevereft penalties, to refule in the midft of their flocks, to advife and inftrucT: 
" them, and to watch day and night in order to preferve them from the attacks of the 
" enemy: you will thereby impofe on them no painful tafk, no new obligation: there 
" are ftill extant two celebrated conflitutions of the emperor Juftinian, by which bi- 
" fl^PS are forbidden, under the penalty of forfeiting their temporalities, to appear 
" at court, and to abfent themfi Ives from their dioceics. If that emperor, who was 
" no devotee, and wlioie tenets were not the moft ortliodox, deemed it neceffhry to 
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" pafsan ordonnancc thus falutary and holy, on what pretence could the Moft Chriftian 

" king, the eldcft Ion of the church, think himfelf exempted from the neceffity of re- 

f newing it? Nay, it is not by human conftitutions alone, hy Imperial refcripts, that 

f* the relidence of bifhops is enforced, but by formal texts in Scripture, by the«canons 
" of general councils; it is enforced by divine law, and the man who would dare to ad- 

* c vance a contrary opinion would be a greater heretic than Luther himfelf. Begin, 

" then, Sire, by the promulgation of an edict, which will not cover your kingdom with 

" piles, which will neither be wetted with the blood, nor with the tears of your fub- 

" jedls. At a diftance from your throne, bending beneath the weight of their rufiic la- 

" bours, or abforbed in bufinefs and occupations of various kinds, they are wholly igno- 

" rant of the fnares which are now laying for them; they do not fufpeft that, at this 

'* moment, you are thinking of feparating them from you, and of depriving them of 

• " their natural fafeguard. It is for them, it is in their name, that the court addreffe9 

" its moil humble remonftranees, and its moil ardent fupplications to your majefty. 

" As for you, gentlemen," addrefling himfelf to the minifters and courtiers who were 
prefent, " who liften to me with fo much tranquillity, and who think, probably, that 
*> the matter does not concern you, it is proper that you ihould be undeceived. As long 
" as you are in favour, you wifely make the moft of your time ; honours and rewards are 
" lavifhed on your heads ; you are reflected by all who approach you ; and no one thinks 
" of attacking you : but the higher your ftation, the nearer you arc to the thunder, and 
M a man muft be ignorant of hiftory not to know on what trivial circumftances the dif- 
« grace of a courtier frequently depends. Formerly, however, when this difafter befell 
" you, you could, at leaft, retire with a fortune, that confoled you, in a certain degree, 
« for the lofs you had fuftained, and that enabled you to enrich your heirs. Eut were 
" this edidt to pafs, from that moment your fituation would be altered; you would, as 
" before, be fucceeded by needy men, of hungry minds, who, knowing not how long 
" they may remain in office, will burn with the defire of making a hidden fortune, and 
" will find it a very eafy matter to gratify that defire : certain of obtaining from the 
M king the confifcation of your property, it will only be neceffary to fecure in their in- 
" tereft one Inquifitor and two witneiTes, and though you were faints, you would be 
41 burned as heretics." 

At thefe words, the conftable Montmorenci, who had not forgotten his own difgrace, 
in the preceding reign, knitted his brows and changed colour; and all the other minifters 
fhuddered with horror. The king himfelf exhibited evident marks of confufion, and 
thanking the parliament for their remonftranees, promifed to pay attention to them. No- 
thing farther, however, was done in the bufinefs, till the year 1557, when the number of 
Calvinifts having confiderably encreafed, the king, by his letters-patent, enjoined all pre- 
lates to repair to their diocefes, and either to dilcharge the duties of their office in per- 
fon, or to appoint grand-vicars of approved virtue and rigid principles, who were worthy 
■ • ; to. 
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to act as their fubftitutes : in cafe of difobedience, the king authorized the parliament to 
proceed againft them, by feizing their temporalities, and applying the produce thereof ti 
the purpofe of paying enlightened ininifters who might preach the Word of God to the 
people; it was farther ordained that all the parliaments in the kingdom fliould depute a 
certain number of commiffioners, to vifit, in company with the bifhops or their vicars, 
all the provinces within their refpective jurifdidlions, and to proceed, in a fummary man- 
ner, againft heretics and all perfons fufpected of entertaining heretical principles, on 
whom they were even empowered to pafs fentence of death. The parliament of Paris, 
however, regarding thefe regulations as the means of introducing the Inquifition, refufed 
to truft fuch unlimited powers to a few individuals, though members of the court. The 
bifhops, too, contrived to avoid the obligation of refulence, without incurring the pe- 
nalties inflicted by the law. Some of the prelates were members of the council, others 
were employed as ambafladors, and a great number of them were at Rome: while many 
enjoyed three or four bifhopricks at the fame time, and of courfe could not refide at 
them all. 

In the year following, after the return of the cardinal of Lorraine from Rome, a bull 
W3S publilhed, by which Paul the Fourth, at the king's requeft, eftablifhed an Inquifition 
in France, after the model of that which fubfifted at Rome ; and the cardinals of Lor- 
raine, Bouibon, and Chatillon, were appointed prefidents of this new tribunal, with the 
power of chufing vicars, cither from among the bifhops, or doctors of divinity ; confer- 
ring, as well on thefe inquifitors, as on their delegates, a full power to arreft, imprifon, 
and condemn all perfons, of whatever rank or quality, convicted or fufpected of the crime 
of berefy. The king, by his edict for enforcing the execution of this bull, fubjecled 
the grand inquifitors to the neceifity of presenting their vicars and delegates to the 
council; where they were to fwear that they would, in no inftance, deviate from the rules 
eitablifhed by the canons, in the courfe of their proceedings, which were open to revi- 
fion by a fupreme tribunal, to be inftituted in every diocefe, confifiing of ten judges, fix 
of whom muft be members of a fovereign court. The parliament were compelled to re- 
gifter the bull and the letters-patent, though with certain reftrictions: they made a dif- 
tinction between the clergy and the laity, abandoning the former to the tribunals of the 
Inquifition, but, with regard to the latter, confining thofe courts to the receiving in- 
formations, and to the fimple declaration that the parties accufed were heretics ; leaving 
fuch parties at liberty to appeal to their natural judges. This reftriction, however, 
would have proved of little avail, but for the perilous fituation to which the kingdom 
was, at this time, reduced by the number of its foreign enemies ; and for the number and 
quality of the partizans of the new doctrines, among whom was one of the inquifitors 
appointed by the pope. Thefe circumftances proved an efte£hial obftacle to the elh- 
bjilhment of that iniquitous tribunal. 

This 
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This attempt to eftablifh. the Inquifition had been preceded, though not influenced, 
by a tumult in the Rue Saint- Jacques, where about four hundred Calvinifts had aflem- 
bled, in a private houfe, in order to perforin divine fervice" : the neighbours, alarmed, or 
pretending to be.fo, at this unufual aflemblage of people, at fuch a late hour — for k was 
night — furrounded the houfe; and, having collected a mob, afiailed the congregation, on 
their attempt to leave the place after fervice was over, with ftones and other miflile 
weapons. The Calvinifts held a confultation among themfelves, and as they knew that 
death muft be their portion if taken, the boldeft of them refolved to cut their way 
through the mob, fvvord in hand. This they eafily effected ; the cowardly rabble fled be- 
fore them ; but they were no fooner out of danger, than they fpeedily re-affembled, and 
prepared to vent their rage on the old men, women, and others, who had been retrained 
by fear from following their companions. The timely arrival of the minifters of jufticc 
faved the unhappy victims — among whom were feveral females of high diftindtion — from 
immediate affaffination ; though, as they were conducted to prifon, they were expofed to 
the blows and licentious infolence of a brutal populace. To complete the mifery of their 
fituation, by adding calumny to perfecution, a report was induflrioufly propagated, that, 
immediately after the celebration of their infernal orgies, the Calvinifts extinguifhed the 
lights, and, mixing together indiscriminately like brutes, each man feized, as the partner 
■of his crimes, the firft woman he could lay hold of, even though fhe were his mother, 
daughter or fifter. Thefe atrocious calumnies were repeated fromthe pulpit 56 , and the king, 
prone to credulity, gave eafy credit to tales that flattered his religious prejudices. Muf- 
nier, a man of infamous character, who had been convicted of lubornation of perjury, 
was appointed, by the cardinal of Lorraine, to try the culprits, but the parliament remon- 
ftrated with fuch warmth on the infult offered to them by that appointment, that the 
cognizance of the caufe was left to themfelves. Five of the wretched Calvinifts were 
publickly burned at the Place de Greve, but the judges purpofely prolonged the trials of 
the reft, and, by that means, afforded them an opportunity to efcape. 

Such of the Calvinifts as had cut their way through the mob in the Rue Saint- Jacques, 
together with the friends and relations of the prifoners, exerted their utmoft influence to 
avert the ftorm that threatened them. Alarmed at -the imputations which had been 
thrown out againft them, they drew up a kind of apology, addrefled to the king, in which 
they maintained that their aflemblies could be reproached with nothing with which thole 
of the early Chriftians had not been reproached by the Pagan emperors ; that reduced, like 
them, by the rage of their perfecutors, to the neceflity of concealing themfelves, and of 
worshipping God in private, they might have exposed to become objects of calumny and 
detraction: that if it pleafed his majefty to invefligate thc ( nature of their religipus pr'ui- 
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ciples, and either to interrogate, himfelf, or fuffer to be interrogated by others, in his 
l>refence, fome of the Calvinifts who were now detained in captivity, he would foon dif- 
cover how little credit their detractors deferved: that the meafure they propofed to him, 
fo far from being unworthy of his rank, was, on the contrary, a duty annexed to his 
flation — a duty, which even the pagan emperors, Trajan and Marcus- Aurelius, thought 
themfelves compelled to difcharge : that the pains he had taken, at the infligation of 
his cardinals and prelates, to exterminate the Calvinifts, had fucceeded fo ill, that, from 
the afhes of one martyr, a thoufand converts fprang up ; and that their number had al- 
ready encreafed to fuch a degree, that, could his favourite fyftem of deftruCtion be accom- 
plifhed, his kingdom would be converted into a defart : that the arm of the Almighty 
had fallen heavy on their perfecutors, a truth of which he might eafily be convinced, by 
enquiring into the fate of a Dupiat, a Lizet, and an Oppede : that the conftable, who, 
when he fet out on his laft expedition, had made a facrilegious vow, if he returned victo- 
rious, to attack Geneva, in perfon, during the winter, and reduce that city to afhes, had 
himfelf been defeated and taken prifoner: that his majefty exhibited, in his own perfon, 
a finking example of divine juftice, fince fo long as he had defended the proteftants a- 
gainft the pope and the emperor, God had loaded him with glory and wealth; whereas 
the moment he became the ally of the pope, by accepting a MelTed fword as a pledge 
of his devotion to the church of Rome, he had fallen into an abyfs, whence he would, 
with difficulty, extricate himfelf: that if, docile to the warnings of Heaven, he fought 
for the true means of preferving his kingdom from total ruin, he ought to begin by Grip- 
ping the Romifh clergy of all thofe vain decorations, and thofe immenfe riches, which 
only ferved to nourilh their pride, their luxury, and lewdnefs : that fo long as the mi- 
nifters of the Gofpel had remained poor, the church had flourifhed, and the evangelical 
dodtrine been preferved in its original purity, becaufe, bound by no ties of intereft, they 
had the glory of God, and the falvation of their flock, continually before their eyes: that, 
on the contrary, fince the popes had been in polTeiTion of principalities, and had feated 
themfelves on the throne of the Cefars, they had perverted and corrupted, by vain com- 
ments and falfe interpretations, the true fenfe of the fcriptures, and had arrogated to 
g themfelves honours and powers which belonged to God alone : that there was no doubt 
but that h is majefly might lawfully employ the property of the clergy, firft, for pro- 
curing a moderate fubfiftence for the true miniftersof the gofpel ; fecondly, for paying 
the falaries of the mngiflrates who now gratuitoufly rifled his treafury ; thirdly, for the 
foundation of colleges for the diffufion of knowledge among his fubjecls ; and that, the 
refidue, which would be immenfe, he might devote to the purpofe of fupplying the 
wants of the ftate, and relieving the poor, who alone bore the weight of the taxes, 
though leaft able to fupport it : that, by an arrangement thus ample, he would be enabled 
to provide for one-third of the nobility, who now led a life of indolence and obicurity, 
and would have amply fufficient to reward thofe who fhould really ferve the ftate: that 
there was not a fingle captain but would rather procure a penfion of five or fix hundred 
livres for himfelf, than obtain a living of ten thoufand for one of his relations, who fpent 
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it on dogs, horfes, and proftitutef: that the fecond remedy which they thought them- 
felves obliged to point out, confifted in the convocation of a council, not fuch as had 
formerly affembled, governed by a pope, and entirely compofed of his creatures, but a 
free council, at which the monarch, as fovereign magiftrate, mould prefide in perfon, 
and to which the papifts fhould only be admitted, in order to defend, if they could, their 
practices and doctrine by texts from fcripture, the fole rule of the Calviniftic faith, and 
the touchftone of truth : that he might then eafily diftinguifh on which fide the error 
lay, and punifh thofe who pertinacioufly refufed to open their eyes to the light of the 
Gofpel: that fhould he, on the contrary, perfift in requiring them to abjure their creed, 
before it was proved in what that creed was erroneous, they wifhed him to know, that 
neither fire nor fword, nor punifhments of any kind, would be fufficient to enforce com- 
pliance with fuch a requifition, becaufe their Divine Mafter had warned them that there 
would be perfecutions, in order that they might be prepared before-hand, and not be af- 
toni flied when they fhould come to pafs. 

Some parts of this remonftrance are fpirited and proper; but others favour too much of 
that puritanical cant, and that fpirit of infubordination, which have, almoft invariably, 
marked the followers of Calvin. To inveigh againft the wealth of the regular clergy, 
and yet to aim at the acquifition of that wealth for themfelves, was an inconfiftency, pro- 
ceeding from a very natural caufe, by which the reformers of France and Scotland were, 
at this period, equally diftinguifhed ; nor can we even difcover much patriotifm in an anx- 
iety to provide for the neceflities of the /late, by the feizure of property that belongs not 
toourfelves. Perfecution muft be an object of abhorrence to all who are poffeffed of the 
common feelings of humanity ; but, convinced as we are of the wife policy, if not of 
the neceflity, of an eftablifhed church, we cannot but conlider all attempts to overthrow- 
it — tofwallow it up, as it were, in the gulph of innovation — as having a pernicious ten- 
dency, hoftile to the peace and welfare of fociety. To fecure the eftablifhment, by the 
impofition of proper reftraints on its enemies, is an act of vvifdom in the partifans of fuch 
eftablifhment ; the endeavour to obtain, by lawful means, a. toleration of that mode of 
worfhip which their confcience bids them purfue, is highly juftifiable in fectaries of 
every dcfcription ; but, as in the former inftance, no pretext whatever can fanclion op- 
preffion, fo, in the latter, the failure of efforts, however moderate or rational, can afford 
no poffible excufe for acts of violence, oppofition to the laws, or infidious attempts to 
fubvert that faith and thofe regulations which the majority of the nation have thought 
proper to adopt. But, unfortunately, both the partifans of the old and of the new doc- 
trines, difdained to regulate their conduct by' fuch moderate principles; they often fell 
into extremes, and though the former were infinitely more culpable, yet the latter were 
certainly not blamelefs. 



The remonftrance, which was rather intended as an appeal to the public, than as nn 
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addrefs to the king, produced but little effect : but the unhappy pVifoners found more able 
advocates in the proteftant cantons of Switzerland, and the elector palatine, who foh- 
cited their releafe with uncommon earneftnefs ; and the king, who was, at that time, 
raifing troops in their dominions, did not think it prudent to reject their application. 
The calm, however, which enfued on their releafe, was but of fhort duration-. Many 
princes of the blood, who favoured the new doctrines, and among others, Anthony of 
Bourbon and his confort Jane d'Albret, king and queen of Navarre, with the prince and 
princefs of Conde, having repaired to Paris, to be prefent at the marriage of the dauphin 
with the young queen of Scotland, frequented the private affemblies of the Calvinifts, 
carefled their 'minifters, and encouraged them to redouble their zeal and activity. 

Calvin had, for fome time paft, reproached them, in his letters, with tlreir timid cir- 
cumfpecTibn, or rather pufillanimity ; and, convinced that any explofion muft prove ad- 
vantageous to the propagation of his doctrine, which had already taken fuch deep root im 
the kingdom, that it was deemed impoflible to eradicate it, he inceffantly exhorted them- 
to a£f. with firmnefs and decifion, and boldly to publifh their profeffion of faith where- 
ever they went 57 . Piqued at thefe reproaches, and encouraged by the prefence and ex- 
hortations of the princes of the blood, they appointed two or three fucceflive meetings, 
in a meadow, called Le Pre aux Clercs, where three or four thoufand perfons affcm- 
bled, and fang the Pfalms of Marot, fet to munc : they then marched in proceffion 
through feveral of the Streets in the fuburbs of Saint-Germain, attended by a great num- 
ber of armed gentlemen, who threatened to cut down all that fhould attempt tooppofe 
their paffage. The magistrates, alarmed at this unexpected tumult, ordered thofe gates to- 
be fhut which led to the univerfity and the Suburb of Saint-Germain, and fent their 
officers to take informations on the fpot. The bifhop of Paris, immediately fent the par- 
ticulars of this tran faction to the king, without, however, naming the principal perfons 
concerned in it. Henry, having compared this intelligence with the notice which Gran- 
velle, bifhop of Arras, had recently given to the cardinal of Lorraine, of a confpiracy 
on the point of breaking out, difpatched, without delay, the cardinal Bcrtrand, keeper of 
the feals, with three matters of requefts, to inveftigate the bufinefs. Bcrtrand, af- 
ter he had read the informations already taken by the officers of the Chatelet, went 
to the parliament, where he obferved, that the cardinal of Lorraine, having had a frelh 
conference with the bifhop of Arras, prime in'miller to the king of Spain, on the fub- 
ject of peace, had received intelligence from that prelate of a confpiracy then forming by 
the protefiants, which would foon break out : that the day afttr the cardinal's return to- 
court, the king had received a letter from the bifhop of Paris, in which he was informed 
that fome of the infurgents had been heariMo fay — " That they ■ would do as they plcafedbi 
44 fpite of every body : — they cared not zvho difapproved of their condutl — // would foon be Jtcm 
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45 who zvas thefirongeft .-"—that there could be no doubt but this infojent challenge wa» 
addreffed to the king, and announced a regular plan for overthrowing the ftate : that the 
king, who was of the fame opinion, would have come, in pcrfon, to inveftigate this 
myiiery, had not his prefence been neceflary at the army : that having received his ma- 
jefty's orders for that purpofe, he had examined the few informations which had been taken 
by the officers of the Chatelet, in fome of which it was declared, that men of fuch high rank 
had been concerned in the tranfa&ion, that the witnefTes neither dared nor woaldexpofe 
themfelves to the danger of incurring their refentment: that it was the duty of the par- 
liament, who poffefTed fuffieient authority, to compel thofe witnefTes to explain them- 
felves more clearly: that it was very well known that there were, and ever would be, 
perlons difcontented at not enjoying fo great a fhare in the government as their ambition 
led them toafpire to, and who, for the gratification of their own private intereft, would 
favour any plan for the difTemination of difcotd, and the fufcitation of general anarchy; 
but that there was every reafon to believe that, in the union of the true Chriftians, and 
of all thofe who were attached to their country, they would experience an infurmount- 
able obftacle to the accomplishment of their pernicious defignsr that the king, who, on 
his acceffion to the throne, had found the catholic religion efrabliflied in the kingdom, 
was firmly refolved to maintain it, and would confider as an enemy and a traitor every 
man — without excepting even his own fon — who, departing from the faith of his ancef- 
tors, fhould favour the new doctrines-: that he was well aware that many abufes had 
crept into the difcipline of the church; that the clergy in general were depraved ; and 
that, from the higheft to the loweft, not one of them difcharged his duty 53 . That the 
cauie of all thefe diforders would be found in the too long interval fuffered to elapfe be- 
tween the general councils, which ought to be convened every three years: that the king 
propofed to remedy this evil, whence arofe his extreme anxiety to conclude a peace; that, 
meanwhile, he ordered the parliament to difcover the authors of the fedition, and to em- 
ploy their uttnoft attention in flopping the evil at its fource. 

The firft prcfident, Le Maitrc, replied, that the little lights which they had been able 
to procure on the fubje<5r, rather refembled intelligence imparted in confidence, than evi- 
dence delivered on oath, becaufe the witnefTes had no fooner evinced a difpofition to en- 
ter into explanations, than they had been threatened by perfons in difguife to be mafTa- 
cicd in the ftreets, or to have their houfes reduced to afhes ; fear, therefore, had rendered 
them filent : that Truth was the daughter of Time, and as foon as it was known that 
the king would fpare none of the criminals, however elevated their rank in life, depofi- 
tions would flow in apace: that, if it was intended to trace the evil to its fource, it 
would be found to originate in the Coneordate; and that the people had only been led 
aftray fince thev had ceafed to hear the voices of their lawful paflors : that, at that time, 
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there were forty bifhops at Paris, who did nothing but excite difguft: that, formerly, at 
leaft, they never appeared in public but in their canonicals, whereas now they ftrutted 
about the ftreets in court drefles: that the edict, publifhed at the requeft of the parlia- 
ment, for compelling bifhops and curates to refide, had been fpeedily abrogated: that all 
the abbies in the kingdom were fucceffively expofed to the degradations of the commen- 
dataries, who laid wafte the woods, fuffered the buildings to goto ruin, and endeavoured 
to abolifh the little regularity which ftill fubftfted in the monaftcries. 

A few days after this difcuflion, an edict was publifhed, ftri&ly enjoining, under fe- 
vere penalties, all mafters and ftudents to go to church regularly, and to receive the 
facrament ; nothing, however, was done with regard to the late tumult, for the keeper 
of thefeals having learnt the names of the principal infurgents, did not think it prudent 
to pufli his enquiries any farther. 

About the fame time d'Andelot, nephew to the conftable, was accufed of favouring the 
new doctrines, and of founding protectant churches in Brittany. In confequence of this 
accufation he was fummoned to appear at court ; but the king, who was averfe from pro- 
ceeding to extremities again ft one of the braveft men in his dominions, who was, alfo, fo 
nearly allied to his friend, Montmorenci, gave fecret advice to his brother, the cardinal 
of Chatillon, of all the queftions which he meant to propofe to him, in order that he 
might be prepared with proper anfwers. The precaution, however, proved of little uti- 
lity ; d'Andelot was a man who afpired to the title formerly enjoyed by the brave Bayard, 
of The Knight zvithout Reproach, and he was refolved not to forfeit his pretenfions by the 
linalleft deviation from truth. He attended Henry while he was at fupper at Monceaux, 
a houfe belonging to Catharine of Medicis, and the king, after reproaching him with his 
attachment to a turbulent feet, profcribed by the laws of the realm, and reminding him 
of the favours which he had conferred on him, deft red him to declare, before the com- 
pany, what he thought of the mafs. D'Andelot, in reply, expreffed his fenfe of the ob- 
ligations he was under to his majefty, but obferved, that although he had devoted his life 
» the fervice of his king, his foul belonged to God alone ; that having had the good for- 
tune to be enlightened by the light of the Gofpel, and believing that he had difcovered 
the truth in that religion which his majefty perfecuted, without knowing what it was, he 
fhould think himfelf unworthy of life were he to betray his confeience and deceive his 
majefty; that fince he was forced to explain himfelf with regard to the mafs, he frankly 
declared that he confidered it as a horrid profanation. He had no fooner pronounced thei'e 
words, than the king flew into a violent paffton, ordered him to be immediately conveyed 
to prifon, and deprived him of the poft of colonel-general of the infantry. His imprifon- 
ment, however, was of ftiort duration ; the king, from friendfhip to his family, foon or- 
dered him to be releafed; while the zealous Catholics, finding themfelves unfupported by 
government, refolved to take the tafk of vengeance into their own hands, in which refolu- 
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tion they were publickly encouraged by fome of their fanatical preachers 59 . The parlia- 
ment, far from being able to reprefs this licentioufnefs, were no longer in a condition to 
enforce the execution of their own fentences: they had condemned Mufnier, a magis- 
trate of infamous character, to ftand in the pillory, for perjury and fubornation of per- 
jury ; but he was refcued by the people, (who knew him to be a zealous perfecutor of 
the Calvinifts) as the officers of juftice were conducting him to the market-place, and 
he foon after obtained his releafe. About the fame time, a fhoemaker, Sentenced to be 
hanged for theft, was refcued by the mob from the hands of the executioners, becaufe he 
was a good Catholic* 0 '; and a Calvinift, condemned to die for the crime of herefy, was 
refcued in a fimilar manner, but from a different motive — that the mob might aggravate 
his punifhment, and become his executioners themfelves. 

Still the doctrines of Calvin continued to be propagated with great fuccefs ; the par- 
liament themfelves were divided in their fentiments ; for while the Grand Chamber, pre- 
fidedby Le Maitre, Saint Andre, and Minart, configned to the flames ahnoftevery here- 
tic that was brought before them, the chamber of the Tonrnelle, prefided by Harlai, de 
Thou, and Seguier, generally contrived to acquit them, or, at moft, made them pay a 
trifling fine : an event, however, occurred, in the laft year of the reign of Henry the 
Second, which made a great noife, and was productive of much perfecution. 

Four ftudents of irreproachable character, but firmly attached to the new doctrines, 
having been fentenced to die by the inferior courts, had appealed to the parliament, though 
fully refolved never to fubmit to the difgrace of a retractation. Their friends and rela- 
tions, dreading the feverity of the Grand Chamber, had contrived to have them tried be- 
fore the chamber of the Tournelle. Seguier, the prefiding judge, after having, in pri- 
vate, endeavoured but in vain to extort from the prifoners at lea ft an apparent difavovval, 
charitably warned them to be referved and circumfpect in their anfvvers: they were at 
firft queftioned on various points, on which the doctrines of Calvin differed but little 
from the Catholic belief;, but they were, at laft, afked what they thought of the real 
prefence in the facrament ? they acknowledged the real prefence, without explaining 
whether they meant a carnal prefence, fuch as the Catholic church admits, or a fymbolic and 
fpiritaal -prefence, as admitted by the Proteftants. Moft of the judges appeared Satisfied 
with this anfwer, but one, more difficult and more bigotted than the reft, infifted on 
knowing their opinion of the mafs, and whether they would attend the celebration of it ? 
Compelled to anfwer, they limply faid that they would not attend it. They were then 
afked what were their objections, but as it was forefeen that their anfwer would prove 
fatal to them, Seguier, wifhing to give them time for reflection, granted them a delay of 
four-and-twenty hours. Convinced that they could not, without betraying God and theic 
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confcience, have rccourfc to a fubterfugc on this fundamental article of their creed, they 
recalled to their minds all that they had ever read or heard on the fubject, and, dividing 
the labour between them, compofed, in that fliort fpace of time, one of the moft'violent 
invectives that had yet been publilhed againft the mafs. They fully expected that death 
would be. the confequence of their temerity, but, to their great aftonifhment, the judges 
f(5und a means of faving their lives. Laying it down as a principle that the lentence of 
death pronounced by the laws againfl: all who denied the actual prefence of the body and 
blood of Chrift in the facrament, could not be applied to the prifonefs, who had publack- 
ly acknowledged the real prefence, and who were only guilty of having fpoke irreverently 
of the auguft ceremony of the mafs, they only banifhed them the kingdom, and ordered 
the doors of their prifon to be immediately opened. 

This indulgence excited an univerfal clamour throughout the capital, and the crown- 
lawyers received inftructions to remonflrate with the court on the impropriety of their 
conduct, and to convene one of thofc meetings — called Mercuriales — at which every 
member of the parliament was compelled to anfwer all ciueftions that fhould be put to 
him on religious matters. The parliament accordingly met, at the beginning of June, in 
a great room in the convent of the Auguftine friars, when they fpoke with 10 much force 
and vehemence, that the firft prefident, alarmed at the commotion which prevailed in the 
•court, fent word to the minifters, that the king muft either difTolve the aflembly, or re- 
pair thither in perfon, in order to preferve a proper decorum. Accordingly, on the tenth 
of June, at an hour when he was leaft expected, Henry entered the room, accompanied 
by the cardinals of Lorraine and Guife; the princes of Montpenfier and La Roche-fur- 
Yon ; the dukes of Guife and Montmorenci ; and Bertrand, keeper of the feals. As foon 
as he was feated, he faid, that fince it had pleafed God to grant him a durable peace, he 
thought he could not make a better ufe of his time than in endeavouring to put a flop 
to thofc diffentions which began to prevail among his fubjects with regard to religion : that 
knowing his parliament had been engaged in this bufmefs for fome days, he came to in- 
\ctligatc the matter, and to confirm, by his prefence, the refult of their deliberations, 
which he, therefore, ordered them to continue. 

If, on the one fide, this fudden appearance of the king, and the number of his guards, 
who had taken pofleffion of the doors, alarmed the judges ; on the other, the ferenity of his 
-countenance, the tone of impartiality he hadaiTumcd, and more than that, the undoubted 
right which every member of the court enjoyed to deliver his fentiments without reftraint 
ot moleftation, encouraged the molt timid. Some of thofe who favoured the Proteftants 
iivfifted on the neceflity of allowing them fix months, in order to procure in ft ruction, and 
to return to the right path, which if they failed to do, they fhould then be banifhed the 
kingdom; while others voted for the convocation of a council, which fhould be autho- 
rized to decide on all points of controverfy, and for fufpending, till the decifions of the 
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council fhould be known, all profecutions againft thofe who were improperly called here- 
tics, fince they had neither been tried nor even heard in their own defence. This laft 
opinion was broached by Lewis Dufaur and Anne Dubourg; the former an eminent 
lawyer and flatefman; the latter a gooddivine and a pious chriftian. Dufaur, tracing all 
civil punifhments to their fource, and laying it down as a principle that they could only be 
juft and ufeful fo long as they were proportioned to the nature of thofe diforders which 
it was the intereft of fociety to reprefs, defired to know by what fubverfion of ide,as the 
crimes of homicide and adultery, which fap the very foundations of fecial order, came to be 
punifhed with lefs rigour in France, and excited public cenfure in a lefs degree, than a few 
fpeculative opinions, which were almoft indifferent to the fupport and welfare of fociety ? 
why men, branded with thofe crimes, were received, and even honoured, both at court 
and every where elfe, while Inquifitors were paid, and every fpecies of cruelty exercifed, 
in order to torture a few unhappy men, who injured no one, who pradtifed the precepts 
of the Gofpel, and ferved God according to the dictates of their own confeiences ? That, 
being at a lofs to account for this rage, he had afked thofe who perfecuted them with the 
greateft virulence, what they had to reproach them with ; and the only anfwer he had 
ever received was, that they were pefts to fociety, though how or in what they had 
never been able to explain to him. That it might be expected the Calvinifts would an- 
fwer their perfecutors, as a prophet formerly anfwered king Ahab — " 'Tis thou who trou- 
" blejl Ifrael. " — After returning thanks to God for having infpired the king with the re- 
folution to enquire into the merits of the queftion, and to aft in conformity to the rules 
of juftice, he obferved, that the only mode of forming a juft opinion of a tiling, was to 
confider it by itfetf, laying afide all thofe collateral circumftances with which prejudice 
and paflion were apt to clog it ; that, in purfuing this plan, it would be acknowledged 
that, for a century paft, the church had ftood in great need of a reform ; that this was 
evident from the reiterated complaints of the moft enlightened companies in the kingdom; 
the requefts of the ftates general, as often as thev had been affemblcd; the fruitlefs de- 
mands of fo many fovereigns, and even the oath which it was ufual to exact from the 
Roman pontiff before his coronation, to affemble a council as foon as poffible : that while 
thofe who profited by fuch diforders had recourfe to various fubterfuges, in order to put 
off the reform, and the monarchs, intent on other fchemes, loft fight of it, certain 
courageous men had made the attempt, taking for the bafiS of their proceedings and the 
rule of their conduct, the word of God, as contained in the fcriptures, and enforced by 
the difcjpline of the church, in the early ages of Chriftianity : that fucli a bold under- 
taking would deferve the bigheft commendations, were it certain that it had been faith- 
fully executed; that this, however, it was permitted to doubt, fince the reformers them- 
felves had not ventured to affcrt it, fince thty neither laid claim to infpiration nor infalli- 
bility, and had constantly oiFered to correct whatever was contrary, either in their'writ- 
ings or their inftitutions, to the doctrines of the Gofpel, and the practice of the primitive 
church: that it appeared, that fuch an offer, had it been accepted, mult have been pro- 
ductive of great advantage to Chi iflianity, fmce every body would have profited by what 
Vol. 111. 3 M was 
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was ufeful in their labours, and the faults, which might have efcaped them would have 
been attended with no dangerous confluences : but that, inftead of purfuing this prudent 
plan, attempts had been made, in Germany and fome other countries, to check the new 
doclrine in its birth, bymeans of profcriplion and punifhinents, and laftly by the force of 
arms, without confidering that the Father of ali Truth had made the minds of his creatures- 
indcpendant of the will of tyrants, and that an opinion well confirmed could only be re- 
moved by the conviction of an oppofite truth: that, by the adoption of a fimilar fyftem,. 
France would become a fcene of blood and carnage, and, after all, be compelled to change 
her mode of proceeding : that his advice, therefore, was to fupplicate the king to con- 
vene, with all poffible expedition, a general council ; or, if it were not in his power to do 
that, to afTemble the moft pious and mofl enlightened men in his dominions,- who, dif- 
miffing all prejudice, all party-fpirit, might labour to promote, fubjeft to his orders, a falu- 
xary reform ; and that all profecutions and executions, for religious concerns, fhould be 
fufpended for the prefent ; for it was a matter of no fmall confequence to confign to the 
M imes numbers of unfortunate men-, who had committed no crime, who really believed 
what they profefTed, and who, in the midft of torments, invoked the name of God. 

The prefidents Seguier, Harlai, and de Thou, juftificd the conduCl of the parliament, 
without entering into the merits of thequeftion: Minart voted for the ftricl; execution of 
the laws againft heretics; and the firft-prefident, Le Maitre, in fupport of the fame opinion, 
quoted the example of Philip Auguftus, who, in one day, had caufed fix hundred heretics 
to be burned in his prefence, and beflowed the greateft eulogies on the various cruelties 
which had been exercifed, at different times, againft the Vaudois S9 . 

The king retired, with the princes of the blood and the noblemen who had accompanied 
him, into an adjoining apartment, where he ordered the lift to be brought to him, on which 
were inferibed the names and opinions of all the judges who had fpoken before his arrival. 
After he had read it he returned to his feat, and fa id — That it was but too true, though he 
had hitherto refufed to believe it, that there was a great number of heretics in his parlia- 
ment ; that though he haid a right to punifh the whole body, for having fo long fuffered 
them to remain on the bench, yet he would not confound the innocent with the guilty. The 
conflable, after approaching the throne to receive the king's orders, feized Dufaur and Du— 
bourg, and delivered them over to the captain of the guards, who conduced them to the 
Baftille : orders were iil'ued for the apprehenfion of fix other judges, who had delivered 
their opinions with candour and freedom; three only were taken, Anthony Fumee, Eu- 
ftache de Ta. Porte, and Paul de Foix: the others, having received timely notice, effected their; 
efcape. This violent exertion of power excited an univerfal alarm ; and though the king 
had certainly a&ed a part unworthy of his dignity, the prejudice and hatred againft the 
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Proteflants were fo ftrong, that he was loaded with praifes and benediaions. The pope 
was fo highly delighted, that he told the French ambaffador, that the king his fon had jufti- 
fied, in a glorious manner, the tender attachment he had ever entertained for him : that the 
ardour he had difplayedin avenging the caufe of God, would draw down the benediaions 
of heaven upon his head; and he exprefTed his hope that he would continue to deferve 
more and more the titles of Mofl: Chriftian King and Eldefl Son of the Church, by aiming 
his blows at the chiefs of that pcftilential race, which would be the only means of purging 
'his dominions of them. 

The remedy advifed by the pontiff would have proved as inefficacious as it was violent ; 
for at the very time that the Proteftant-party was f'uppofed to be entirely crufhed, the mini- 
fters and deputies of the churches in the ifle of France, Normandy, the Orleanois, Aunis, 
and Poitou, held, at a houfe in the fuburb of Saint Germain, their firft national fynod, and 
reduced into forty articles the constitutions which were intended to maintain an union and 
uniformity of difcipline among the different focieties which were independant of each 
other. When they had fettled this point, they endeavoured to procure the releafe of the 
prifoners, for which purpofe they had again recourfe to the interceffion of the eleaor pala- 
tine and the duke of Wirtemberg ; but peace being now concluded, the king was no longer 
anxious to oblige thofe princes, and their application only ferved to encreafe his rage. He 
appointed commiffioners, affifted by thebifhop of Paris and the inquifitor Demochares, to 
try the prifoners, and he iwore, in his wrath, that he would himfelf fee them expire in the 
flames : but death put an end to all hisprojea$of revenge. 

Every kind of vice is faid to have reigned at the court of Henry the Second a °, and 
murders and theft were daily commuted in the metropolis ; to remedy, in a certain degree, 
this latter evil, which was generally afcribed to the multiplicity of flout beggars that infeft- 
€d the flreets, workhoufes were ereaed, in which fuch as were able were compelled to earn 
a fubfiftence ; while the fick and infirm were fupported in the hofpitals by a poor's-rate, 
impofed and levied on the inhabitants by the fole authority of the parliament 6 '. 

Some fumptuary laws were enaaed at the commencement of this reign, with a view to 
check the progrefs of luxury, but to little purpofe, as the vanity of the Parifians appears al- 
ways to have rifen fuperior to reflraint. 

The public revenue, in the year 1548, amounted to eight millions, five hundred and forty - 
feven thoufand, five hundred and feventy-feven livres, equal (eftimating each livre at ten 
pence) to three hundred and fifty fix thoufand, one hundred and forty-nine pounds and ten 
ipence, fterling. The expenditure amounted to nine millions, four hundred and eighty - 
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feven thoufand livrcs.or three hundred and ninety-five thoufand, two hundred and ninety, 
one pounds, thirteen (hillings and four pence flerling. The deficit was fupplied by the 
new taxes which we have before noticed. 

By an edi£l, publifhed in 1557, at the infligation of the conftable Montmorenci, whofe 
fori had contracted a marriage, in oppofition to the will of his father, it was enafted, that all 
children of diftinclion, under the age of thirty, if males, and under twenty-five, if females, 
who fhould marry in a clandeftine manner, againft the will and confent of their parents — 
excepting only the cafe in which the father was dead, and the mother married again — 
mould forfeit their inheritance ; and it was left at the option of the parents to make any or 
no provifion for them; all fuch marriages were likewife declared null, unlefs confumma- 
lion had taken place. 

Another edi£t, lefs oppreffive in its nature, and more falutary in its effefts, though flill too 
rigorous and fevere, was publifhed about the fame time. Young women and widows, who 
had facrificed their honour to the gratification of their paffions, in order to conceal theii 
difgrace, not unfrequently delivered themfelves in private, and put the wretched offspring 
of their illicit amours to death as foon as it was born ; if they were apprehended and 
profecuted, they did not fail to alledge that the infant had given no figns of life, and provid- 
ed they did not contradift this declaration, when applied to the rack, they were acquitted, 
and, emboldened by their efcape, cften repeated the fame crime. To remedy this evil, 
any girl or woman, duly convifled of having concealed her pregnancy and delivery, and 
who fhould fail to produce her child, on being fummoned fo to do, was, by this edift, de- 
clared guilty of murder, and punifhed accordingly. 
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A. D. 1559.] HENRY was fucceeded by hisfon, Francis the Second, who, though 
the eldeft of feven children, had but juft entered his fixteenth year, when he was called to 
the throne. His education had been neglected, not from inattention or defign, but from ne- 
ceffity ; for frequent ficknefs and an habitual langour rendered him equally unfit for mental 
exertions, and for thofe martial exercifes which, by invigorating the body, give ftrength and 
energy to the mind. His mother, Catharine of Medicis, bad remained fterile for a confi. 
derable time after her marriage, and fhe was in danger of being divorced on that account, 
when the fkilful efforts of Fernel, a celebrated phyfician, effected an alteration in her con- 
ftitution, and removed the caufe of her fterility; but the violent remedies fhe employed, as 
well before as during the period of her pregnancy, had a fatal effect on her firft offspring, 
who exhibited, at his birth, every fymptom of debility, and never enjoyed more than a paf- 
five exiftence : without defires, without vices, without virtues, pronounced of age by the 
law, but condemned by nature to a perpetual minority, he was deftined to become a 
blind inftrument in the hand of the firft perfon who fhould take poffeffion of him. 

Under thefe circumftances, Catharine of Medicis might jiiffly urge her fuperior pretenfiom 
to power; but as the times were turbulent and unfettled, requiring uncommon exertions of 
firmnefs, prudence and fagacity, fhe deemed it proper to affociate with her in the adminiftra- 
tion men of active and vigorous minds, who would take upon themfelves the chiel burden 
of the ftate. Though no friend to the Guifes, fhe preferred their affiftance, in the prefent 
inftance, to that of the princes of the blood, who, having claims independent of her own, 
might, fhe thought, be induced todifpute her authority, and of the conftable, whofc levere 
and defpotic difpofition could ill-brook contradiction. No fooner were the eyes of Henry 
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clofedby death, than the Guifes entered the dauphin's chamber, accompanied by the duke 
of Ferrara, their brother* in-law, and the duke of Nemours, and hailed him as their fove- 
reign. They then conduced him to his mother's apartment, who was eafily perfuaded to 
remove him from the palace of the Tournelles to the Louvre, where he received the depu- 
ties from the parliament, to whom he announced his intention of taking the reins of go- 
vernment into his own hands, aided by the advice of his mother, and affiHed by the expe- 
rience of the duke of Guife and the cardinal of Lorraine, to the former of whom he had 
affigned the military department, and to the latter the finances. 

Diana of Poitiers, the fuccefsful rival of Catharine of Medicis, did not fuffer her pride 
to be humbled by the lofs of her lover; the queen, impatient of revenge, fent to afk her 
for the jewels of the crown, and the keys of the king's private cabinet. " Friend," — faid 
Diana, to the man charged with this commiflion, — 0 is the king dead ?" " No, madam," 
— replied the meffenger, — " but he cannot live many hours." " Return then," — faid flie 
— " to thofe who fent you, and tell them from me, that fo long as he lives they have no right 
" to command me; when he is gone they will have time enough to revenge themfelves ; 
" but then, whatever they may do, will give me but little uneafinefs, for after having loll 
" my fovereign good, the only tie which attaches me to life, how trifling will every thing 
" elfe appear !" Catharine would willingly have perfecuted her, but the powerful families 
to which fhe was aHied, interceded in her behalf, and convinced the queen that the gratifi- 
cation of her refentment would only be productive of difgrace toherfelf. 

Bertrand, the keeper of the feals, was difmifTed from his office, and retired to Rome ; 
but the marefchal de Saint Andre, who had amaffed an immenfe fortune during the laft 
reign, courted the friendfhip of the duke of Guife, and fecured it by marrying his only 
daughter and heirefs to one of the duke's younger fons. The conftable Montmorenci 
feemed better entitled to refpect, and better calculated to give uneafinefs to the new mini- 
•flry : independent of a property fuperior to that of almofl any fubject in France, and the 
degree of confideration which long fervices command, he oppofed to the Guifes, through 
himfelf and his numerous relations, a mafs of power which it appeared difficult, and infi- 
nite^' dangerous to attack. Grand mafler of the houfehold, and conftable of France; un- 
cle to the admiral, and to the colonel general of the infantry; he held, either by himfelf, 
his children, or his nephews, the four beft governments in the kingdom — Languedoc, Pro- 
vence, Picardy, and the ifie of France; the laft of which included the capital : twenty 
regular companies, which formed more than one half of the national forces, were com- 
niunded by himfelf or relations. Senfible, however, that he muff no longer expect to hold 
the firfl place in the adminillration, he determined to raife up a formidable rival to the 
Guifes, whofc fuperior birth and quality would julfify his own acceptance of a fubordi- 
jiate ftation. As foon. therefore, as the king was given over by his phylicians, he difpatch- 
ed a meffenger to Anthony of Bourbon, king of Navarre, to offer him his fervices, and to 
prefs himtohaflentocourt, in order toaffume, in the council and in the government, that rank 
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which was due to the firft prince of the blood ; but before that monarch could be prevailed 
on to comply with his requeft, Montmorenci received a vifit from the fecretary of ffate, 
Aubefpine, who, in the king's name, defired him to deliver up the private fcal which Henry 
had entrufted to his care. Although this meffage ought clearly to have c onvinced him that 
his reign was at an end, yet he could not refill the temptation of havingauricular conviaion 
of the king's difpofition towards Una ; rather chufing, if he found it unfavourable, to take 
a voluntary leave, than to wait for his difmiffion. Having, accordingly, affembled his fons 
and nephews, he went with them to the palace before the king had rifen from U b'e ; Francis 
took him by the hand, and led hirar to his clofet, whither he was followed by the duke of 
Guife and the cardinal of Lorraine, who never loft fight of him. The conflable prefent- 
ing his family to the king, expreffed a with that his majefty would confirm them in the 
poffeffion oi their places, and continue to favour them with the fame fpecial protection 
with which they had been honoured by his father: as he was proceeding to explain his 
wifhes with regard to himfelf, the - king, who was better tutored than Montmorenci had 
fuppofed, fuddenly interrupted him, and faid — That he was well apprized of the merits 
and fei vices of thofewhom he had recommended to his protection, wherefore he confirm- 
ed them in the poffeffion of their refpeclive offices, and would certainly employ them, 
whenever an opportunity fhould occur, in preference to all others : that being equally fenfi- 
ble of the length and utility of his own fervices, in the two preceding reigns, and of the 
perfect confidence repofed in him by his father, he fhould fettle all his falaries and penfions 
on him tor life; but that wifhing to fave him for particular occafions, and to releafe him, in 
his old age, from the cares of government, he had divided the adminiftration between the 
cardinal of Lorraine and the duke of Guife, to the former of whom he had entrufted the 
management of the revenue, and to the latter the military department : that all he had to 
requeft of him was, that he would affift him- with his knowledge, and attend, as often as 
he could, at the council, where he fhould preferve his ancient rank.- 

To this the conftable replied, that the favour his majefty had voluntarily offered, of re-- 
leafing him from the cares of ftate, he had come purpofely to folicit; but that, as his great 
age rendered it abfolutely neceflary that he fhould be wholly unmolefted in his retirement, he 
muft farther requeft that his majefty would difpenfe with his attendance at the council. He 
then quitted the king, and repaired to the apartment of the queen-mother, in order to in- 
form her of what had pafTed. Catharine, confidering the difdain with which the conflable 
refufed the feat that had been referved for him at the council board as an affront offered to 
the king and to herfelf, advifed him to aft with more caution and prudence; and, in a 
tranfport of paffion, reproached him with the artifices he had employed in order to deprive 
her of her hufband's confidence, and particularly with one expreffion, fo imprudent, that' 
it is inconceivable how a man of Montmorenci 's fagacity could have fuffered it to efcape 
him : he had afked the king how it happened that none of his children refembled him except 
Diana, his natural daughter, who was widow to the duke of Caftres, and had afterwards- 
married the conftable's eldeft fon. Montmorenci, however, ftrongly denied the faft, and 
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begged the queen to recollecT: that he had a great number of enemies, who were the . more 
anxious to promote his ruin, as they flattered themfelves with the hope of dividing his for- 
tune among them—" But that," faid he, «« will be a more difficult matter than they may 
" imagine." 

• Mortified with the reception he had experienced, the conftable haftened to complete the 
preparations for Henry's funeral, and after he had attended the corpfeof his late fovereign 
to the royal vault at Saint Denis, he followed the court to Saint Germain, ftill uncertain 
whether he fhould purfue the advice of Catharine of Medicis, or adhere to hb firft refolu- 
tion ; but here his mortification was encreafed, for the young monarch did not even deign 
to fpeak to him. Enraged at a treatment to which he had been fo little accuflomed, he re- 
folved to retire without farther delay ; and that the foreign ambafladors who had witnefled 
the infult might be convinced that though his credit was loft at court, his influence with 
the nobility remained undiminifhed, he fet out from Saint Germain with fuch a numerous 
train of friends as gave to his retreat the appearance of a triumph, and left the court almoft 
wholly deferted that day. 

The queen-mother was highly difpleafed with the conftable's retreat, for although he 
was no favourite of her's, fhe could have wifhed to keep him in the council, in order to re- 
ftrain and balance the authority of the Guifes. She began to be apprehenfive that the 
power which fhe had been compelled to entruft to thofe princes, might be turned againft 
herfelf ; and that, fupported by their niece, Mary Stuart, whofe fweetnefs of temper and 
perfonal charms had given her a perfect afcendancy over her hufband, they might be 
tempted to deprive her of the {hare which fhe had referved in the adminiftration : flie 
thought, therefore, that the fureft mode of removing fuchrtemptation would be to intro- 
duce a rival of confequence into the council, who would lie always ready to replace them. 
Confidering, moreover, that the ftate was already divided into factions, fhe could have wifh- 
cd to keep terms with all parties, and to in Ami ate herfelf into the confidence of the differ- 
ent leaders, were no other advantage to be reaped from thence than the difcovery of their 
defigns, which would always exempt her from the danger of being taken by furprize. As 
{he had loft the conftable, fhe had recourfe to his nephews, the Chatillons, whofe difpofi- 
tions, more conciliating than that of their uncle, fympathized better with her own, and 
who poffelled too great talents and confequence to be neglefted by any party, and not to 
hold a fuperior ftation in that which they efpoufed. The Chatillons joyfully coniented to 
a plan of which they were to reap the whole advantage, becaufe they knew Catharine 
much better than fhe knew them. As to the Guifes, they were well pleafcd at being rid of 
the conilable, who could not but have reftrained or retarded their operations; and, in 
order to render his feat at the council more difagreeable to him, in cafe he fhould be in- 
duced to change his rcf'olution, they recalled the cardinal Tournon from .Italy, the confi- 
dential miniller of Francis the Fii It, who had been facrificcd to the jealoufy of Montmo- 
rcuci, on the acceflion of Henry the Second. 

Of 
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Of the Guifes, who a&ed fuch a confpicuous part during this reign, there were fix 
brothers — the duke of Guife, the cardinal of Lorraine, the duke of Aumale, the marquis 
of Elbeuf, the cardinal of Guife, and the grand prior — but the two firft only appear in the 
foreground of the political pi&ure. The duke had fecured the attachment of the troops, by 
the repeated proofs he had given of his (kill and courage in the field; while his liberality, 
magnificence, and courtefy endeared him to the people. The cardinal was chiefly indebted 
for the extent of his influence to the ftrength of his oratorical talents, and the orthodoxy of 
his religious principles : his authority over the clergy was unbounded, for they confidered 
him as the champion of their faith again ft the attacks of the heretics, and the defender of 
their property againft the encroachments of the civil power. The difpofitions of the two 
brothers, however, were very different ; the duke was moderate, equitable, and intrepid 
in the hour of danger ; the cardinal choleric, vindictive and enterprifing, too readily 
elated by fuccefs, and too eafily deprefled by defeat 

The Guifes having fucceeded in removing the conftable, next directed their attention 
to the princes of the blood, who, though long accuftomed to humiliation, might now 
reafonably be expedled to (land forward as candidates for power, and after t the fuperiority 
of their claims. In order to keep them at a diftance from the court, the mod honourable 
commiflions were afligned them : Lewis, prince of Condc, the moft formidable of them 
all, was fent to the Low Countries, to be prefent when the king of Spain fwore to ob- 
ferve the laft treaty of peace: the duke of Montpenfier was appointed to carry Philip 
the collar of the order of Saint Michael ; and the cardinal of Bourbon, and the prince of 
la Roche-fur- Yon, were fixed on to condudk the princefs Elizabeth, who was betrothed to 
Philip, to the frontiers of Spain. 

.Still the king of Navarre remained, and, as the firft prince of the blood, hi wasindifpu- 
tably entitled to the firft feat at the council, and, in cafe the king were incapable of hold- 
ing the reins of government in his own hands, he might have preferred well-founded pre- 
tenfions to the high poft of lieutenant-general of the kingdom. The conftable, aware of 
this, had offered him his fupport; but Anthony, confidering him as a fworn enemy to 
the princes of the blood, doubted his fincerity, and paid no attention to his propofal. 
Naturally timid and irrefolute, he was long at a lofs how to a& ; but finding the Guifes 
aimed at a monopoly of power, he, at length, determined to repair to court. The new-, 
of his departure excited a general commotion in all the fouthern provinces: men of the 
firft families mounted their horfes, and attended by their neighbours, their relations and 
friends, met him on the road, and offered to accompany him. But they foou became fo 
numerous, that, through fear of alarming the Guifes, he was compelled to reject their 
oiTer.s, at the fame time thanking them for their zeal, and requefting them to referve it for a 

1 Mezerai, toni. Tii. p. 15*, 153. 
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future opportunity. The reformed, who, foon after this period, began to be diftinguifh- 
ed by the appellation of Hugonots, and who already formed a powerful body in the ftate, 
regarding Anthony as their guardian angel, becaufe he frequented their affemblics, and had 
often promifed them his prote&ion, fen f to him their principal minifters, who pointed out 
the obligations he was under to God, and thedefignsof Providence, which having deftined 
him, from all eternity, to make the purity of the Gofpel triumph over the profanations 
of the Romifh church, had miraculoufly raifed him from the ftate of oppreffion under 
which he had long laboured, in order to entruft him with the excrcife of the fove- 
reign power; exhorting him to fortify his bofom with a degree of firmnefs and courage 
worthy the caufe he was called upon to defend, left the Almighty, who rejects all luke- 
warm votaries, fhould punifli him for having made an ill-ufe of his gifts. Then telling, 
him he might difpofe of them, and of thofe who fent them, without- referve, they re- 
quired, as a confirmation of their union, that he would begin by aboli filing, the mafs and 
other remains of idolatry and fuperftition which were ftill'practifed at his houfc, fince it 
was not proper to bargain with God, nor to fet a fcandalous example to his neighbour; 
they alfo demanded, that he would procure the extinction of the piles, which had been 
burning for forty years, by obtaining an edict, which would allow the free exercife of the 
reformed religion. 

Anthony complied with the fecond article, which was the moft effential point, but 
the execution of which by no means depended on himfelf : with regard to the firft, he de- 
clared that, had he only liftened to the dictates of his zeal, he fhould have prevented 
their remonftrances, by forbidding the celebration of mafs, and all other papiftical cere- 
monies in his palace; but that it had ever appeared to him that the intereft of the Pro- 
t eft ant church rendered it neceffary for him to diffemble fome time longer, becaufe the 
reafons he meant to alledge in the council, in order to obtain the edict they defired, would 
have much greater weight if he appeared to be folely actuated by motives of juftice, and a 
concern for the welfare of the ftate, than if every body were convinced that he was 
pleading his own caufe. 

Anthony had appointed a general rendezvous of all who were difcontented with the 
prefent government at Vcndome, the chief city of his appanage. They accordingly at- 
tended on the appointed day, except the conftable, who fent Dardois, his confidential 
agent, to reprefent him. As foon as the king of Navarre propofed the fubject for deli- 
beration, every body agreed in confidering the domination of the Guifes, whom they 
called foreigners, as an infult not only to the princes of the blood, but to the whole or 
tier of French nobility, whofe honour and whofe privileges were materially affected 
thereby ; but though they were unanimous on this point, they differed effentially as to 
the means of repreffing the ufurpation of which they complained. The moft violent, 
fuch as the prince of Conde, d'Andelot, and the count of La Rochefoucaud, obferved 
that, there were but two means eftablifhcd by nature for one man to obtain of another the 

object 
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object of bis defires— peifuafion and force ;— the firft of which ought undoubtedly to be 
preferred, and always to be tried, whenever you had to deal with men who were ju ft and 
enlightened; but, that with men of a different difpofition, fuch a mode of proceeding 
would only be productive of fhame, ridicule, and contempt : were the mode of perfua- 
fion to be adopted, they afked to whom were they to apply : — certainly either to the 
Guifes themfelves, to the king, or to the queen-mother : could any one fuppofe then, 
that by proving clearly to the Guifes that they were ufurpers, he could perfuade them to 
rcfign that authority which they had difputed with fo much violence during the preced- 
ing reign, and which they had juft taken fuch pains to fecure ? By applying immedi- 
ately to the king, the rifk of degradation would be avoided, but another inconvenience 
would be incurred : every body knew that more weak in mind than body, his own fenfes 
lay dormant, and he could neither fee nor hear but by the eyes and ears of the Guifes ; 
that they only imparted to him what they thought proper, and didated all his anfwers: 
it was therefore to be expected either that their requeft would not be delivered to the 
king, orelfe be delivered together with the comments of the parties interefted in its re- 
jection, who would not fail to treat it as a defamatory libel : that the queen mother, who 
had joined the Guifes in their perfecution of the princes of the blood, would take to 
herfelf every reflection that might be caft on her affociates ; that all that could be ex- 
pected from her, would be a declaration of her willingnefs to enter into an explanation ; 
and that, conformably to the genius of her nation, fhe would amufe them by infldious 
negotiations, and conclude by fowing diffention among them : that, on the contrary, by 
having recourfe to force, and fuddenly arming, as they were inconteftibly authorized to 
do, fince the fame laws which called the head of the family to the throne, likewife called 
his neareft relations to take upon them the management of public affairs, when that 
head was notorioufly incapable of governing himfolf, one of two things mult happen — 
either the Guifes, thrown into conlternation by an unexpected attack, would enter into 
an accommodation, and refign one half of their power in order to preferve the other, or 
elfe would attempt to oppofe force by force : in the firft inftance, they would become 
fubordinate, and, in a fhort time, fubjected to the princes of the blood, who would be 
able to diminifh, and, finally, to annihilate the authority of their rivals: in the fecond, 
they would he under the neceffity of fummoning the nobility to th:ir aid, and, excepting 
a very fmall number indeed, who had been feduced by penlions or places, the whole order 
would not fail to declare, in favour of the princes of the blood, nga'mft foreigners, and 
would, at lead, demand the convocation of the ftates-general, which the Guiles would 
never accord fo long as their conduct expofed them to the cenfure of the nation: that, 
above all, it fhould be remembered that the fuccefs of all great undertakings generally 
depended oivthe manner in which they were begun : that celerity was cffentially requi- 
fire, and that they lhould be particularly careful not to fuffjr the firft ardour of their ad- 
herents to cool ; that if the principal leaders appeared uncertain how to act, or allowed 
themfelves to be amufed by negociations, difcourageinent and miflruft would take poflef- 
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fion of their followers, for every man would be anxious tonegociate after their example, 
or clfe would abandon the enterprize. 

In oppofition to thefe arguments it was urged by the admiral and Dardois, that cele-> 
pity was not more requifite in the execution of a great undertaking; than prudence and 
deliberation in the formation of a feheme : that thole who had juft advifed them to fly 
immediately to arms, evidently acted on two fuppofitions, which appeared, at leaft, doubt- 
ful : — firft, that the Guifes would be taken by furprize ; fecondly, that almoft the whole 
order of nobility would efpoufe the quarrel of the princes with the fame ardour by which 
they themfelves were actuated : that, by this calculation, they ran an evident rifk of 
being deceived both as to their friends and their enemies : that all who knew the Guifes 
had a right to complain of their pride, their ambition, and injuftice; but They could not 
reproach them with neglect, imprudence, or incapacity : that they might be afTured, that, 
in a matter which affected them fo nearly, they had compared the attacks to which they 
were expo fed, with their means of defence: that the king's houfehold troops, alone, of 
Which they had the fovereign command, would fuffice to difconcert any project that could 
then be attempted againft them : that the princes could not poflibly affemble their friends 
without their being immediately informed of it, and three hours would be fufficient for 
the court to repair to Paris, where they would have nothing to fear : that they had at their 
difpofal difciplined troops, fortified towns, artillery, and ammunition, and that, deranged as. 
the finances indifputably were, they would ft ill be able to procure money enough to 
carry on the war for two or three years ; whereas the princes and their friends, bv their ut- 
moft exertions, would be unable to procure the neceffary fum forraifing and maintaining 
a body. of ten thoufand men during three months: that they ought to confider that the ma- 
jority of them poffeffed but a moderate fortune, part of which confifted in falaries or pen- 
fions, paid out of the royal treafury, of which a Ample fufpenfionof payment would de- 
prive them, and the remainder in eftates, which might, by a fentence of the parliament, 
be confiscated to the king; that the greater part of the nation, exhaufted by preceding, 
wars, and fighing for repofe, far from efpoufing their quarrel, as they feemed to flatter 
• themfelves, would not eafily forgive them for re-engaging them in a civil war, on 
account of private interefts by which they. were but indirectly affected: that there were, 
at prefent, only two claffes of men in the kingdom who were anxious to promote trou- 
bles ; firft, military men who had no property, and were accuftomed to the licentioufneiV 
of camps; and fecondly, all thole who, profefling the reformed religion, experienced in- 
the rnidft of peace all the horrors of war: that the former, to whom all parties were; 
alike, and whofe only object was pay, would give the preference to the Guifes, who. had 
the treafury at their difpofal: that the latter mod cordially hated the Guifes, whohad 
placed themfelves at the head of their perfecutors, and would willingly facrifice one part 
of their fortune in order to prefervethe other; but as they only required theceffationof 
barbarous punifhments, and the liberty of ferving God according to their confeiences,. 
the moment they obtained thefe two points, they would lay down their arms, and it was . 

not 
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not to be prefumed that government, if reduced to extremities, would refufe them that 
gratification: that, under thefe circumftances, it appeared to them that the confequence 
of flying immediately to arms, would be inevitable deftruction ; and that as force, there- 
fore, could be productive of no poffible advantage, recourfe fhould be had to the mode of 
perfuafion, which was by no means fo defperate as had been reprefented, provided it was 
nfed with patience and addrefs-: that the Guifes, all audacious as they were, had not 
dared to deprive the princes of the blood of their feats in the council, nor of the rank 
they were deftined to hold there : that there was nothing, then, to prevent the king of 
Navarre from taking his feat, and from prefiding in the king's abfence : that whatever 
pains might have been , taken to exclude from, the council all who were hoftile to the 
Guifes, yet Anthony would ftill find the great officers of the crown, and other fecret par- 
tifans, by whofe means he would be enabled to form a party : that by oppofing all the 
violent and deftrucYive. projects that would be propofed, he would render the prefent ad- 
ministration unpopular, and would himfelf fecure the efteem of the people, who would 
foon begin to confider him as their protector : that ftiould he fucceed in gaining over to his 
fide the queen-mother, her affiftance would alone turn the fcale in his favour, and fmooth' 
every difficulty : that they faw no reafon why fhe mould not be gained ; thedifpleafure fhe 
had fhewn at the conftable's retreat, and the advances fhehad made to his nephews, proved 
that fhe had not influenced, as much as wasfuppofed, the choice of the new minifters, at 
leaft that fhe did not repofe an entire confidence in them: that, in fhort, it was the 
more advifeable to try this plan, as, after it had failed*, it would ft ill be time enough to* 
have recourfe to more violent methods : that, in the mean time, they might found 
their friends, watch their enemies, and avail themfelves of all the faults that might 
efcape them. 

This laft opinion met the approbation of the king of Navarre, inafmuch as it cor- 
refponded to his natural indecifion, and differed but little from the advice he had pre- 
vioufly received from his own minifters: he accordingly repaired to Saint-Germain, 
where the court then was, but having received the moft pointed infults, as well from the 
Guifes as from the king himfelf, he did not dare to take his feat at the council, but de- 
parted, with precipitation, for the capital. In concert with the prince of Conde, and 
others of the fame party, he there endeavoured to fecure the parliament in his favour, ' 
but their attachment to the religion of their anceftors prevented fome of thejudges, while 
the feverities exercifed againft the proteftants, towards the conclufion of the late reign, 
deterred others from acceding to their propofals. The Guifes, meanwhile, apprized of 
their attempts, perceived the neceffity of fending the princes from the capital, as foon as 
poffible ; they therefore haftened the preparations for the king's coronation, which cere- 
mony was performed at Rheims on the twelfth of October, by the cardinal of Lorraine, 
Emboldened by the prefence of the great officers of the crown, the king of Navarre 
now ventured to take his feat at the council ; and his fuggeftions began to meet with at- 
tention. 
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tcntion, when an artifice of the Guifes again made him change his refolution. They 
read, in his prcfcnce," a letter from Philip the Second to Francis, in which that prince of- 
fered, in confeqncnce of the information he had received that fome turbulent men had 
formed a plan for overthrowing the adminiftration which had been fo happily eftablifhed, 
and for encroaching on the authority of the king, although he was of age, and perfectly 
in a condition to govern his kingdom, to fend him, as his friend and brother-in-law, an 
army of forty thoufand men, which he might difpofe of at his pleafure for the purpofe of 
reducing the inlurgents to obedience. Anthony, hearing, at the fame time, that Philip, 
after fettling his affairs in the Low Countries, intended to embark for Spain, began to 
tremble for his principality of Beam: refigning all his projects of grandeur, he only 
fought for an honourable pretext for retiring ; and this his adverfaries were careful to 
afford him, by propofing that he fhould, himfelf, execute the commiflion which had been 
entrufted to his brother the cardinal of Bourbon, and his coufin the prince de la Roche- 
fur-Yon, and conduct the princefs Elizabeth to the frontiers of Spain. He was 
afterwards detained in Beam, with the vain hope of recovering his former domini- 
ons by a negociation, with which he was amufed by the queen-mother and the duke 
of Alva. 

But though the Guifes fucceeded in their attempt to degrade the king of Navarre in v 
the eyes of his own party, yet had they little reafon to triumph, fince, in lieu of a chief, 
negligent, pufillanimous, and irrcfolute, they had now to deal with one who was active, 
vigilant, and intrepid, and the more dangerous from having little to lofe *. Lewis of 
Bourbon, prince of Conde, whom Anthony, at his departure, had appointed his fubfti- 
flutc, concealed, beneath an ungraceful and diminutive form, and beneath an appearance of 
gaiety, thoughtlefsnefs and difhpation, a mind deep, ardent and afpiring, which no diffi- 
culties could intimidate nor misfortunes deprefs. From his earlieft youth he had been 
accuitomed to court all the dangers of war, and his prowefs in the field had been repeat- 
edly difplaycd at the head of a troop of light-horfe, but more frequently as a fimple vo- 
lunteer; yet his high and determined courage had palfed unrewarded, and, in common 
\itith the other princes of the blood, he had been conftantly excluded by the miniftry from 
that rank and promotion to which his birth and his ferviccs afforded him fo fair a title. 
In vain had he courted the favour of the conftable by marrying Eleanor de Roye, niece 
to the admiral ; the only poft he had hitherto been able to procure was that of colonel of 
the Piedmontefe bands, an inferior poff, which he onlv accepted that he might not be 
totally deftitutc of employment in the fiate. The Guifes, indeed, had entrufted him 
with an honourable commiflion at the court of Spain, but their only object in that ap- 
pointment was to remove him from court, where his prcfcnce embarraffed them. Their 

2 La Pl.inche — La Pojilinicre — Brantome — Do Thou. 
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conduct:, indeed, in this very inftance, Sufficiently explained the motives hy which they 
were actuated ; for knowing the extreme narrownefs of the prince's income, they ought 
eitlier not to have given him an appointment that mlift neccfl'arily be attended with very 
conSiderable cxpence, or elfe have fupplied him with money Sufficient to enable him to 
make fuch an appearance as his birth required: yet the cardinal of Lorraine, under pre- 
tence that the treafiwy was exhaufted, had only giveu him a thoufand crowns, by which 
means he had reduced him to the cruel neceflity, either of rendering himfelf contempti- 
rile in the eyes of foreigners, or of contracting frefli debts. If, after this, the prince 
could have entertained any doubts as to the fentiments of the Guiles with regard to 
himfelf, another tran&ction which occurred about the fame time muft totally have dis- 
pelled them. . 

While the court were at Rheims, the duke of Guife, in a private conversation which 
lie had with the admiral, told him in confidence that a man, whofe name he would not 
mention, but who pafTed for a friend of Coligni's, wifhed to deprive him of the govern- 
ment of Picardy, by reprefenting that the incefTant care and attention which the ad mi- 
ni 11 ration and defence of a frontier province required, were wholly incompatible with the 
duties of an admiral. Coligni could not mifiake the perfon to whom the duke alluded, 
becaufe the prince of Conde had been his competitor for the poll, and he alone 
could form pretenfions to an office which had been fucceffively holden by his father and 
elder brother; he therefore entered into an explanation with the prince on the Subject, 
and after expreffing his concern, in the mod affectionate manner, at his having applied 
to any other than himfelf, in order to obtain what he was juftly entitled to, he offered 
to give up the government to him immediately. Conde. proteffed, with great truth, 
that he had no concern whatever in the bu/inefs, nor could he eafily forgive the admi- 
ral for having thought, him capable of an action fo dark and treacherous. Coligni, 
however, ftill perfifted in his determination to rcfign his port; for considering that he fhould 
be unable to keep the frontier towns in a proper ftate of defence, if the cardinal of Lor- 
raine, who had the fole management of the finances, fhould refufe him the neceffary 
fupplies for that purpofe; and that he fhould thereby run the rifk of receiving an af- 
front, either from the enemy in cafe of a war, or from the king himfelf, on his vifit to 
the provinces, he rather chofe to anticipatc*his adverfaries, than to wait till they chofe 
to difmifs him. He therefore gave in his refignation, notwithstanding the remon- 
strances of the queen-mother, and Strongly recommended the prince of Conde as his 
fucceffor, whofe pretenfions to that office were, he faid, anterior to his own, and whom 
he never would have confented to deprive of it, but for the deference which he owed to 
the commands of the late king. . But his recommendations were difregarded, and the go- 
vernment of Picardy was conferred on the marefchal de Briffac ; while the duke of Guife 
Succeeded to the office of mafler of the houfhold, which the conftable was perfuaded, by 
the promife of an adequate eompenfation to his fori, to relinquish. 
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The prince of Conde Was juftly offended at the preference given, under fuch circum- 
flances, to a ptivate gentleman over a prince of the blood: and his refentment on this 
account probably induced him to pay greater attention to the fuggeftions of his mother- 
in-law, the lady of Roye, and to his wife, the princefs of Conde, who being fhongly at- 
tached to the new doctrines, and furrounded by enthufiaftic minifters, had long exhorted 
him to open his ears to inftruction, and to take under his immediate protection the num- 
bers of unhappy men who were perfecuted on account of their religious principles. The 
prince not only adopted the creed of the reformers, but publickly profefTed it, refufing to 
take any of thofe precautions, which the king of Natfarre, from irrefolution, and the ad- 
miral, from prudence, had thought it neceffary to obferve. Impatient to afcertain what 
were the real views of the reformed, what they expected from him, and what he might 
e'xpect from them, he appointed a meeting of the principal Hugonots at his eftate at 
Ferte, in Champagne. 

This party was in a very different fituation from that to which it had been reduced 
hut a few years before: it no longer confifted of a few fortuitous affemblies of obfeure 
individuals, whom the publication of an ordonnance, or the fight of a commiffary, put 
to flight, and frequently difperfed never more to meet : it now formed an immenfe cor- 
poration of citizens of all ranks and conditions, who held afTemblies political and re- 
ligious 3 , and who began to calculate their ftrength : From Boulogne to Bayonne, from 
Breft to Metz, France was crouded with churches, whofe enthufiaftic minifters, long ac- 
euftomed to brave the dangers of imprifonment and torture, infpired their profelytes with 
the fame degree of audacity, and the fame refolution ; .connected together by one com- 
mon danger, they maintained a clofe correfpondence with Calvin, and through his means, 
with fome of the Swifs cantons, the Elector Palatine, and the Landgrave of HefTe, who 
having embraced the fame religion, thought themfelves interefted in procuring its folid 
eitablifhment in a neighbouring kingdom. If, notwithftanding thefe advantages, the 
Hugonots ftill continued to keep themfelves concealed, and to hold their affemblies in 
the night, even in thofe places where they were nearly as numerous as the Catholics, 
indignant at the reftraint impofed on tbem, they took proper precautions for repelling 
any violence that might be offered them, and clearly evinced, by their conduct, that they 
only waited for a leader to, make them act in concert with each other, in order to extort a 
toleration which they regarded as their right, but which they knew would never be vo- 
luntarily granted. The prince of Conde, who enjoyed but little credit at court and in 
the council, naturally inclined to the adoption of violent meafures, but to this mode of 
.proceeding an obftacle occurred, which, at firft, they knew not how to furmount. Cal- 
.vin, whofe decifions were generally holden facred, wiming to exempt himfelf from tlie 

3 Gamier, torn, xxviii. p. 58. 
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reproach he had frequently incurred, of fowing anarchy and rebellion wherever his doc- 
trine prevailed, had declared, in exprefs terms, that every Chriftian owed a pafftve obe- 
dience to the magistrates affigned him by Providence, even when they made an ill ufe 
of their authority, by encouraging extortion, injullice and cruelty ; and, in fupport of 
this declaration, he quoted the example of the early Chriflians, who had, without a 
murmur, obeyed- a Caligula, a Nero, and a Domitian 4 : The fynod, or national council, 
which had lately affembled in France, laid down the fame principle as a fundamental 
point of their confeffion of taith : Calvin, too; and his principal difciples, agreed in con- 
fidering any error in matters of faith as a capital crime, and enjoined the magiftrates to 
punifh with death fuch heretics as fhould refufe to renounce their errors'. It was there- 
fore luppoied that Calvin, in conformity with his own principles, would never counten- 
ance fubjects in taking up arms againfr their fovereign ; or even, admitting that his zeal 
for the propagation of his doctrine would make him overlook fo glaring an inconfiftency, 
it was dreaded that fome one of the numerous minifters who governed the different 
churches in Fiance, might exclaim againlt a prevarication thus manifeft, and difconcert 

■* Trie reproach urged againft Calvin was indifputably founded in juftice ; and though-, at Geneva, where he had 
fufficiently eftablifhed his fway, and where, of courfe, he had but little oppofition to dread, he might be induced to- 
publifh fuch a facific declaration, in order to take off a part of that odium which his followers had incurved by 
their violence, it is certain that his difciples, in other countries, paid no obedience to it, and that he himfelf was 
never anxious to enforce it; where it could tend to check the propagation of his doctrine, or to reprefs thatfpirit 
of intolerance and perfecution, political and religious, by which the Calvinifts were, in general, diftinguifhed. Ia 
Scotland, Knox, the friend and pupil of Calvin, fo far from feeking to enforce refpeft for the laws, and obedience 
to his fuperiors, publickly preached, from the pulpit, Sedition, Reefllion, and Regicide. (See Keith, p. 422.) 
In confequence of this, the people began openly to entertain doubts, whether they were bound to pay. any civil or 
political obedience to the queen, whom he called an idolater. Nor were thefe infamous attempts confined to Knox 
alone ; " inferior preachers" — fays Dr. Stuart — " adopting the fentiments and language of this reformer, circulated 
" them over the kingdom, and kept up and increafed the ferments and diffatisfadtion of her fubjecb." (Knox, 
p. 315. Keith, p. 197 — io?.J) In fhort, " The rebellious turbulence, and the Jacrilegioui -violence of the Refoimed" in Sect- 
land, are juftly represented by Mr. Whitaker, (Vol. HE p. 54.) as having greatly contributed to retard the pro- 
grefs of the reformation ; and indeed the difguft and indignation whTch their conduct muft naturally have excited 
in all moderate and rational minds, could fcarcely have failed to produce fuch. an effetft. " They broke through all 
" engagements. They trampled upon all honour. They fet all Chriftendom and Heaven at defiance. And they 
" eftabhlhed the reformation in Scotland with fuch a profligate contempt of God and man, as muft make the cheek 
" of an boneji Protectant to burn with fhame, and the heart of a real Chriftian to tremble with abhorrence." Id. 478. 

Bayle, in his Dictionary, Speaking of Bucbarum, who was a rank Calvinift, fays, " I have heard a Scotch lord fay, 
" that when Buchanan was afked on his death-bed, whether he did not repent of what he had written againfi Kings,. 
« and, in particular againft the honour of Mary, queen of Scots, he anfwered, I am going to a place where there are 
" no kings." This anecdote, indeed, is a forgery, but unlefs the character of Buchanan had juftified its application, 
it would never- have been framed. Baxter, a man of much greater honefty than Buchanan, but entertaining the 
fame fentiments on particular points, is faid to have made a new verfion of the Lord's Prayer in part, and to have 
altered the paffage— " Thy Kingdom come," into this— " Thy Commonwealth come '"—which has properly 
been termed, The laft Extreme of Republic in Infanity t 
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the enterprize at the moment of execution: and, having a fuperior force to contend with, 
no fuccefs could be expected, without the moil: Ariel union, and the moft inviolable fe- 
crecy among the confederates. As the utmoft add re Is and difcretion were rcquifite in 
their conduct to the members of the reformed church in France, fo was it equally ne- 
ceffary to confult the fcruples and delicacy of thofe foreign powers, who had einbiaced 
the fame communion with themfelvcs, in order that they might not have to reproach 
themfelves with engaging in aconteft which their confeience reprobated: thefe c;;nlider- 
ations clearly proved, that the interefls of religion, notwithstanding their vaft influence 
over the minds of the multitude, could not be alledged as the direct and principal caufe 
of an infurreclion, and that, if they pretended to make ufe of them, it was only with 
the view to fupport a political reafon, drawn from the laws and conftitution of the 
realm s . No better could be found than the ufurpation and tyranny of the Guifes: 
fome were of opinion that thofe minifters fhould immediately be declared enemies to 
the ftate ; but others, obferving that an affembly confining only of twelve or fifteen pcr- 
fons, without any public character or any fpeciric powers, was wholly incompetent to 
publifh a fimilar declaration, propofed a mode of proceeding, which, though it would 
occafion a greater delay, was certainly more legal, and more refpectable : this was to write 
down a certain number of queftions to be fubmitted to the examination of the moft pro- 
found divines and the moft celebrated lawyers, as well natives as foreigners, in order that, 
if their decifion fhould prove uniform, and fuch as they expected it would, it might be 
ufed to fafcinate the eyes of the multitude, and to make them confider the leaders of tlte 
enterprize as the avengers of the laws, and the faviours of their country. 

It was firft afked — Whether, when a fovereign, either from extreme youth, or any 
other natural defect, was rendered incapable of governing, it did not belong to the nation 
to form a council of adminiftration ? and whether the^r who, without confulting the 
nation, had, by ftratagem, taken poffeffion of the fupreme authority, and meant to main- 
tain it by force, might not be regarded as ufurpers and plunderers ? 

II. Whether the principal nobility of the kingdom, headed by one or more of the 
princes of the blood, had not a right to demand a convocation of the flares-general, and 
to procure from the three orders, by lawful' means, the liberty of affembling ? What were 
the means which it was lawful to employ for that purpofe, as well with regard to the 
fjvereign, as to the other orders of the ftate? 

III. Whether, if convinced that their humble requeft and their juft complaints could 
not reach the ears of the king, without exciting the rage and provoking the refentment 

5 Gamier, torn, xxviii. p. 62. 
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of thofe violent men who furrounded his throne, and impofcd on his youth and inex- 
perience, and without cxpofing the lives of their deputies to extreme danger, they would 
not be authorized in fending w j t h them an efcort of armed men, not for the pnrpofe of 
attacking nor even of threatening any one, but merely to guard their deputies from all 
violence, as. well on the road, as during their refidence at court r 

IV. Whether the piovifional regulations which this affembly might be induced to 
adopt, would not have the force of law until the affembly of the flates-general fhould 
meet, when they mould be duly examined? 

V. In what manner they ought to conduit themfelves towards the oppreffors of pub- 
lic liberty, and whether it was permitted to kill them, in cafe they cpuld not feize their 
pcrfons and bring them to a formal trial? 

Such were the principal queftions which the Hugonots wifhed to be propounded, before 
tl icy proceeded to the execution of their plan. The prince of Conde was appointed their 
leader; and John de Barri, lord of La Renaudie, of an ancient family in the Perigord, 
but of a ruined fortune, was chofen for his lieutenant and reprefentative. This man 
had been call in a law-fuit, and thrown into prifon at Dijon for having produced fic- 
titious titles ; and, but for the protection of the duke of Guife, governor of the pro- 
vince, who favoured his efcape, he would have been fubjected to the degradation of cor- 
poral punifhmcnt. He then retired to Switzerland, where he imbibed the doctrines of 
the reformation ; and, among his exiled countrymen, acquired an high and juft cha- 
racter for intrepidity, eloquence, fagacity, and that fpirit of enterprize fo peculiarly re- 
quifite in the leader of a confpiracy. He became the general agent of the party : un- 
der the feigned name of Laforet, and, in difguife, he traverfed the different provinces of 
France, exploring the hopes and inflaming the refentments of .thofe who profeffed the 
fame religious principles with himfelf, and preparing their minds for a revolution. It 
was, probably, to the efforts of this feclary that Granvelle alluded, when, in a conference 
with the cardinal of Lorraine, in the preceding reign, he had told that prelate that his 
mafter would foon have to fuftain both a civil and foreign war at the fame time. The 
death of Henry, far from producing any alteration in the projects and defigns of La Re- 
naudie, increafed the ftrength of his hopes, and the activity of his endeavours. Author 
of the plan which had been juft adopted by the Hugonots, he was entrufted with the 
execution of it, the affembly only appointing fix adjuncts, whofe advice he was to take 
as often as he could. 

The Guifes knew nothing of this tranfaction; content with watching the king of 
Navarre and the conftable, and thinking themfelves rid of them, at leaft for a time, they 
laboured, in concert with the chancellor Olivier, to repair the diforders which had crept 
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into the adminiftration, and to refcue the {late from the ruin which feemed to threaten 
it. Though the treafury was exhaufted, the nation confiderably in debt, and demands 
were daily encreafing, yet the dreadful fituation to which the farmers and peafants were 
reduced, rendered ,a confiderable diminution of the taxes a matter of neceflity. This 
being the cafe, it became of courfe neceflary to diminifh the expenditure in proportion : 
a matter not eafy to accomplifh, and the more difagieeable to the Guifes as it could not 
fail to encreafe the number of malecontents, as well as of their perfonal enemies. 

They began by reducing the interefts of the fums which had been borrowed of the 
"bankers, as well in France as in other countries, during the late reign; and thofe bankers 
were compelled either to reimburfe, or carry to account, all the money they had received 
above the iate of intereft as now arbitrarily fettled 6 . This meafure was both unjuft and 
impolitic: unjuft, as it violated, without the confent of one of the parties, an engage- 
ment voluntarily contracted and folemnly confirmed : and impolitic, fince it fliut up 
thofe fources to which the nation had been accuftomed to apply in the hour of diftrefs. 

They next proceeded to reduce the king's hou'fliold, by Iupprefling all fuch places as 
were not abfolutely neceflary ; thofe who held them received a penfion, amounting, in 
fome inftances, to a third, in others to one half of their falary. After this fuppreffion, 
money was ftill wanted to pay the few officers who were retained, becaufe the domain of 
the crown, which had been originally deftined for that purpofe, was reduced almoft to 
nothing by the numerous alienations by fale, and indifcreet liberalities of Francis the 
Firft and Henry the Second. The king, therefore, publifhed an edict, by which he re- 
voked all the conceffions and gifts of his predeceflbrs, excepting only the appanages of 
the princes of the blood, and the dowers of the princefles. Great numbers of the 
courtiers, whom this edict deprived of a confulerable part of their fortune, vowed an 
eternal enmity to the Guifes, although thofe minifters reprefented that they were not 
themfelves exempted from the general law; it was, neverthelefs, fufpeded either that 
the .eftitutionst'hey made were fictitious, or that they had fome fecret means of making 
themfelves amends for fuch a facrifice. The conftable, who had a great deal to lofe, 
demanded an exemption on the plea of long fei vices, and of his dignity as firft officer of 
the crown: he entrufted this negociation to the cardinal of Chatillon, his nephew, a pre- 
late of iniinuating manners, who was, at that time, regarded as the favourite of Ca- 
tharine of Medicis. Whatever repugnance the cardinal experienced at foliciting an ex- 
ception which he thought unjuft, if the law were general, and odious if the conftaBlc's 
fortune were confidered, he knew, on the other hand, that all his remon ft ranees would 
have no effect on the mind of his uncle, and that he muft even ferve him according to 

* -Piguerre-La Planche-Vilbrs-La Poplinicre-Mannfcrits de Fontanieu-Ordon. de Fontanon. 
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his will: he fucceeded in his application through the credit of the queen-mother, who 
would fometimes infi'ft on attention being paid to her advice and recommendation. 

One half of the officers of finance were fupprefTed, and the other half were compelled 
to reimburfe them the money they had paid for their places, which fums they were to 
repay themfelves by imperceptible degrees 7 . With regard to the mafters of requefts, pre- 
fidents, and inferior judges, in all the coutts throughout the kingdom, an edi£l was pub- 
lifhed, by which the king declared, that on the death of the prefent pofTefTors they 
fhoukl be reduced to the ancient number, that is, to the number which fubfifted on the 
acceffion of Francis the Firft to the throne. By this edicl the benefit of furvivorfhip„ 
with regard to fuch places, was deftroyed. About the fame time, an edict appeared, 
forbidding any perfon to carry fire arms, or to wear any drefs favourable to the conceal- 
ment of fuch weapons ; a prohibition which had become abfolutely neceflary ; for tlve 
high roads were filled with thieves; and robberies and affaffinations were committed, iu 
broad day, at the very gates of the capital. 

But the moft difficult, and not the leaft neceffary talk, yet remained to be accomplifh- 
ed; viz. The reduction of the army. It had been refolved in the council, after the 
treaty of Cateau-Cambrefis, to reduce the national forces to fifteen hundred lances, and 
fix or feven thoufand infantry; but many obftacles occurred to the execution of this plan. 
During the war, which had continued for nearly thirty years, a new generation of men 
had been formed, who knew no other profefTion than that of a foldier, and no other pa- 
trimony than their pay, and the contributions they levied: by fuddenly depriving them 
of their fituation in life, without affording them any other means of fubfiftence, the go- 
vernment would almoft reduce them to the neceffity of living by plunder. Nor was the 
fituation of the officers much better than that of the foldiers: moft of them were gen- 
tlemen, born with ambition, who had abandoned the care of their domeft ic concerns, and 
facrificed the greater part of their fortune, in order to obtain promotion in the fervice, and 
to procure rank orpenfions. Thefe were not onlydebarred any kind of recompence for the 
lofs they fuftained 'by the reform, but were even deprived of their falaries for feveral 
quarters that were due to them : this violent and unjuft plan had been adopted towards 
the conclufion of the laft reign, and was purfued under the prefent. The commiffioners 
appointed to fuperintend its execution had been expofed to the greateft danger: in order 
to get rid of the foldiers, they had divided them into different corps, arming thofe who 
were retained againft thofe who were difbanded, and cutting to pieces fuch companies as 
were moft untraceable: numbers of them entered on board the fleet which Philip was 
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fitting out againft the flares of Barbary. The officers infilled on being treated with 
greater delicacy and refpecSr. ; and it was not poflible to call in queftion their right to 
make a direct application to the king and his minifters, in order to folicit what was law- 
fully due to them : they accordingly repaired in- crowds to Fontainbleau, where the 
court then refided. The duke of Guife, to whom they addreflcd thcmfelves, liftened to 
their remonftrances with all the refpedt and attention to which they were entitled; and 
as he had no money to give them, he did juflke to their valour and their fervices, pro- 
mifed to recommend them to the king, and pledged himfelf that they fhould not be for- 
gotten ; but he begged them to confider that the finances were fo far exhaufted, and the 
king's revenue fo deeply mortgaged, that his majefty was frequently in want of common 
neceflaries; he exhorted them, therefore, to have patience, till fuch time as an opportu- 
nity fhould occur for making them ample amends, and for giving them employment. 
The cardinal of Lorraine, lefs affable in his difpofition, and more eafily alarmed than Ins 
brother, avoided them as much as poflible, and rcfufed to enter into any explanation : 
frightened at the number of claimants that prefented themfelves, and fearful left they 
fhould aflume a different tone from that of fupplication, he adopted a refolution fo ftrange,. 
that one fhould be tempted to doubt its exiftence, were it not attefted by fev eral contem- 
porary hiftorians 8 . He caufed gibbets to be creeled before the gates of the palace, and a 
proclamation t© be read in the ftreets, in the king's name, containing an abfolute order to 
all perfons who had not places at court, or were not inhabitants of Fontainbleau, to leave 
the town that very day, under pain of death. 

As this tyrannical conduct could not fail to convert the difappointment of the military 
into rage and indignation, the duke of Guife, in order to avert its bad effects, refolved to 
provide for the officers, by fending an army into Scotland, which, about this time, he 
formed the vain project of uniting, irrevocablv, to the crown of France 9 . The kingdom 
of Scotland was, by the furious zeal of the Calvinifts, now reduced to a ftate of anarchy 
and confufion the moft dreadful. The Scottifli congregation, under the influence and 
management of that arch-rebel, John Knox, had perfecuted, with wanton cruelty and 
jpaligriant virulence, all who profefTed the eftablifhed faith of the realm: the churches 
were pillaged, the monafterics ranfacked, and the priefts expofed to the moft imminent 
danger: at length, the queen-regent, a woman of moderate principles, was induced to 
fign a capitulation, in which fhe granted them a toleration of their religion, while, on 
their fide, they engaged to commit no farther depredations on the churches. But the 
rebels foon fhewed by what principles they were actuated, for when they proclaimed the ar- 
ticles of agreement, they were careful only to publifh fuch of them as were favourable to 
themfelves, and had even the audacity to infert one article which was not to be found in 
the treaty" 5 . This was one of the firft fainplcs of thofe infamous forgeries and impoftures 

* La Planche— De Thou— Bi antome. 9 Gamier, torn, xxviii. p. 85. "> Hume, vol. v. p. 31. 
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which continued to mark the conduct of thefe fanatical traitors during the long conteft 
which they maintained with their lawful fovereijn. Things were in this fituation when 
t lie Gnifes refolved to fend an army to Scotland ; it confined of from fix to feven thou- 
fand infantry, With a fmall hody of liglit-horfe-: tlie chief command was entrufted to La 
DrofTe, who was followed by Nicholas de Pclleve, bifliop of Amiens, and three doctors of 
the Sorbonnc, well-ftored with fyllogifms, authorities, citations, and fcholaftic argu- 
ments, which they intended to oppofe to the Scottifh preachers. 

Though the enemies of the Guifes were already fufficiently numerous, yet do they 
fcem to have fhulied the means of encreafing their number. Anne Dubourg, one of the 
, members or the parliament, who had been committed to prifon by Henry for delivering 
his fentiments with freedom on the fubjedt of religion, was now proceeded againft with 
the utmoft rigour: in vain did he proteft againft the irregularity of the proceeding, 
againft the competency of the court to try him, and againft the admiffion of men who 
were his avowed enemies to fit as his judges ; all his reinonftrances were d:freguided, and 
after a trial, which, from the injuilice and partiality that marked it, could fc.ircelv be 
called a trial, he was fentenced to be hanged : he was accordingly executed at Purs, and 
died with the fame firmnefsand fortitude that had diftinguifhed his conduct through lire: 
the other magiftratcs who had been imprifoned at the fame time were releafed, on making 
an apology for their imprudence. 

During the trial of .Duhourg the prefident Minart, one of his principal enemies, who 
had taken an acYive part in the bufmels, was aiialTinated, one evening, on his return from 
the parliament, within a few doors of his own houfe. A great number of perfons were 
arretted on fufpicion of having committed the murder, but, after a ftrict examination, 
they were all releafed, except one Robert Stuart, a Scotchman, who, merely from the 
iimilarity of his name with that of the queen, had the prefumption to claim a relation- 
ship with Mary. He had been often feen walking round the prifon in which Dubourg 
was confined, and had had frequent conferences with that magistrate, who — it is worthy 
of obfervation — had warned Minart to defift from his perfecutions, or he muft not expect 
to fee the end of the trial. The preemptions appeared fo ftrong againft Stuart, who 
was, moreover, known to be a man of a determined fpirit, and -peculiarly fit for any ad of 
defperatlon, that he was applied to the rack: his refolytion, fuperior to pain, baffled every 
effort to extort a confefTion ; but as he was juftly deemed a dangerous character, the car- 
dinal of Lorraine thought proper to confine him in the caftle of Vincennes 11 . 

1 

'f^Jarnier, torn, xxviii. p. 123, 129. — This Stuart was the fame man who was afterwards employed by our profli- 
gate queen Elizabeth, and her no lefs profligate minifter Cecil, in carrying on, in conjun&ion with the Scottilh rebels, 
thofe infernal machinations which ended in the murder of the virtuous and the perfeeuted Mary. He effected hi? 
elcape from prifon in May, 1560. 
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Meanwhile the afTemblies of the Hugonots became more frequent, and a number of 
fntires and libels, calculated to inflame the minds of the people, and to excite an infurrec- 
tion, wasdiftributed, by their emiffaries, throughout the capital 1S . The Guifes, on their 
part, not content with renewing the ancient ordonnances, and with encouraging inform- 
ers, by the hope of reward, caufed a new edict to be publifhed, by which it was or- 
dained that, all the houfes in which fuch afTemblies fhould be holden, fhould be razed to 
the very foundation, without even excepting thofe which belonged to religious commu- 
nities, or to proprietors fettled in the country, who, in this inftance, were made re- 
fponfible for the conduct of their tenants. 

A goldfmith of P;iris, named RufTange, who had been expelled, for theft, from the- 
congregation of the reformed, encouraged by the proipect of gain, and farther ftimulat- 
ed by the defire of revenge, entered into an affociation with two men of characters as 
infamous as his own ; and thefe three determined to enrich themfelves by informing 
againft the Hugonots, not doubting but that they murt make a rapid fortune, fince it 
would be in their power to fubftantiate any accufation they fhould prefer, one of them 
ftanding forward as the informer, and the other two appearing as witneffes. In purfuit of 
this plan, they drew up a lift of the names and places of refidence of the principal citi- 
zens who frequented the afTemblies, which they fir ft prefented to the prefident St. Andre, 
and the Inquifitor Dcmochares, and through them, to the cardinal of Lorraine. The 
cardinal fent the lift to the magiftrates of theChatelet, enjoining thegreateft fecrecy, and 
recommending them to take their meafures with fuch caution that not a Tingle foul 
lhould efcape. They accordingly armed their Terjeants, and having procured proper 
afliftance, propagated a report, in order that the Hugonots might have no fufpicions of their 
defigns, that a gang of thieves had taken up their abode in the capital ; and they paraded the 
different quarters of the town for feveral fucceflive days, without entering any of the 
houfes that had been pointed out to them, and even without approaching the fuburb of 
Saint Germain, which, from being the chief refort of the Hugonots, was called Little 
Geneva; but when every thing was ready for the execution of their project, they fudden- 
ly entered that fuburb, and inverted the houfe of a perfon named Vicomte, who kept an 
hotel that was frequented by the moft opulent Proteftants, and by the deputies from 
' Switzerland and Geneva. Friday was the day fixed on for this expedition, about dinner 
time, in order that the Hugonots might be furprifed in the ad of eating meat: in fad, 
there were fifteen or fix teen perfons at table at the time, who, hearing a noife in the court 
before the houfe, looked out of the window, and perceived what was the matter. Moft 
of them ran out of the back-door, and jumped over the garden wall ; four onlv remained, 
of whom two were gentlemen of Anjou, brothers, of the name of Soucelles; thefe, 
drawing their fwords, rufhed into the midft of their enemies, wounded, in a dangerous 
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manner, ten or twelve ferjeants, put Bragelonne, a magiftrate who headed the troops, and 
his four commiffaries, to flight, and opened themfelves a paffage into the ftreet. The' 
matter of the houfe, with his wife, children, and father, were immediately feized, and 
dragged to prifon, amidft the fhouts of an immenfe multitude, attracted by the novelty of 
the fight ; for, before the prifoners, were carried in triumph a roaft capon, and feveral legs 
of mutton, deftined to ferve as evidence on the trial ,J . 

Several other magiftrates belonging to the Chatelet made fimilar attacks in different 
parts of Paris; breaking open the doors of all the houfes infcribed on their lift, moft of 
which they found forfaken ; becaufe the moft: prudent of the Hugonots, having taken 
the alarm, rather chofe to give up their furniture and effecls, than to rifk the lofs of their 
liberty, and even of their lives. The officers of juftice were attended by a crowd of 
thieves, who regarding the goods of the fugitives as public property, plundered the houfes^ 
and expofed the furniture to fale in the open ftreets and fquares of the capital ; while a 
multitude of children, too young to accompany their parents in their flight, were left to 
perifh in the ftreets, with cold and hunger, noonedaring to afford them affrftance, through 
fear of incurring the fufpicion of the government, and of fubjecting themfelves to fimi- 
lar perfecutions. 

The report of thefe horrors having reached the ears of the queen-mother, thatprincefs 
called the cardinal to an account for fo flagrant an abufe of authority ; the prelate replied, 
that he had only advifed the magiftrates to enforce a rigid execution of the laws, which 
he deemed neceflary for the prefervation of tranquillity, and for the fafety of the citizens; 
he then prefented her with fome papers which he faid had been taken out of the pockets 
of one of the Hugonots, containing a number of latirical verfes, and fome remonftrances 
to the king on the abufes which prevailed in the government, and beggedher to read an in- 
formation which he held in his hand, of fuch a nature as to juftify all the feverities which 
had been exercifed. 

Two young apprentices, the one a painter, and the other a mufical inftruinent-maker, 
had been initiated, by their mafters, into the doctrines of Calvin, and taken to thofe 
noclurnal affemblies at which the Hugonots received the facrament. Being afterwards 
driven, on account of their mifcondutt, from their mafter's houfes, they returned home, 
and, going to confeffion, were fent, by the director of their confeiences, to the prefident 
Saint- Andre, and the inquifitor Demochares, who, after beftowing on them many careffes, 
took their depofttion, in which they fwore, that they had frequently attended the affem- 
blies of the Calvinifts, in the Place Maubert, at the houfe of an advocate, named Trou- 
illas, who had a wife, and two daughters grown up : that, at a numerous affembly hol- 
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den on the night of Holy Thurfday j after the fervice was over, the lights were extin- 
guifhed, whei. each man laid hold of a woman, and that one of them had one of the ad- 
vocate's daughters whom he knew very well-, notwithstanding it was dark, and with 
whom he pafled the remainder of the night. Catharine, enraged at the perufal of this 
depofition, acknowledged the juftice~of the cardinal's proceedings, and meeting, juft after, 
with fome of her maids of honour, whom fhe knew to be attached to the Hugonots, fhe 
repeated to them what fhe had read, and declared, that if ever they attended thofe aflem- 
blies, fhe herfelf would inform againft them, and abandon them to all. the rigcur of the 
laws. Unable to contradict affertions fo pofitive, the ladies contented themfelves with 
expreffing their doubts of the veracity of the deponents, and entreated the queen either 
to interrogate them herfelf, or to allow them to fee them, and. to endeavour to inveftigate 
the myfiery. The cardinal had taken the precaution to bring the apprentices to Saint 
Germain, where they were examined, at the requeft of the queen-mother, by the chan- 
cellor Olivier, before whom they perfifted in the fame ftory they had already told ; but the 
maids of honour, more artful, and better adapted to the talk, fince they were not, like 
the chancellor, obliged to fubmit to the reftraints of juridical forms, propofed queftions 
to them which they were not prepared to anfwer, and by that means betrayed them into 
contradiiftioBS, which made people fufpend their judgment till the bufinefs fhould have 
been farther inveftigated. The advocate and his unfortunate family were among the 
number of thofe who had abandoned their houfes on the approach of the officers of juf- 
tice: apprized, by public report, of the infamous attack made by the tongue of calumny 
on the reputation of his children, he yielded, after a long ftruggle between paternal af- 
fection and the dictates of honour, to the defperate refolution which his daughters had 
formed, of furrendering themfelves to their perfecutois, and fubmitting to thofe juridical 
proofs eftablifhed by the civil law for ascertaining difputed virginity. They accordingly 
repaired to the prifon of the Chatelet, accompanied by their mother, who immediately 
prefented a petition, defiling that her daughters might be examined, and that fhe. herfelf 
might be permitted to profecute the calumniators of her childrens' honour. Her prayer 
was granted; but although the report of the matrons appointed by the court to infpect her 
daughters pcrfons was as favourable as fhe could wifli it, fhe. could neither obtain redrefs 
for the injuries they had fuftained, nor even permiffion to quit the prifon to which they 
had voluntarily fulTendered themfelves. 

The people of Paris, whofe bigorted.rage was encreafedby the profpect of pillage, andin- 
fl&nuedby the violent exhortations of certain enthufiaftic monks, perfecutcd, without mercy, 
a feat they were taught to confider as enemies both of Godand man. Among other means 
th.it were prefci ihed for the detection of fuch as endeavoured to conceal their. fentiments, 
the following was deemed the moft efficacious: as the Hugonots were known to abomi- 
nate the worfhip of images, they placed at the corners of fheets and the doors of the 
moft fpacious houfes little ftatues of the Virgin, and of different faints, at the foot of 
•which they placed a table in the form of an altar, decorated with lighted torches. If any 
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perfon patted by without kneeling, or, at leaft, faluting the image with great devotion, 
fome men, who were concealed in the neighbouring fhops, ran after him, and either com- 
pelled him to comply with this ceremony, or elfe dragged him before a commiflary. In 
order to defray the expence of thefe lights, they made a box, which they called tire/ire, 
which they prefented to the paffengers, and whoever refufed to put fome money into it 
was infulted, beaten, and even expofed to the danger of affaffination. Thefe infolent 
marauders even broke open the doors of the houfes, and vifited every room, under the pre- 
tence of fearching after heretics. It often happened that good Catholics, who had the 
misfortune to be rich, received the fame treatment as the Hugonots ; their debtors watch- 
ed their motions, laid wait for them in retired places, and by dint of threats or blows pro- 
cured a receipt in full : many of them were even maflacred, and their houfes pil- 
laged '*. 

A. D. 1560.] At the commencement of this year, the king, whole general debility 
was greatly encreafed, and in whofe face feveral reddifh fpots had lately appeared, was 
advifed by his phyficians to repair to Blois, where the air was more falubrious and tem- 
perate than at Saint-Germain, and there prepare himfelf, by moderate exercife, for the 
ufe of the aromatic baths. Some evil-defigning perfons, apprized of his intentions, had 
fpread a report that the king was afflicted with the leprofy, and that the only remedy 
which could be of fervice to him was to bathe in the blood of young children. A num- 
ber of emiflaries had vifited all the villages within twenty leagues of Blois ; and while 
foine, without entering into any explanation, took an exa£V. lift of the moft healthy and 
beautiful children ; others, who followed them at fome diftance, revealed the fecret, and 
promifed the parents, for a trifling reward, to procure the erafure of their children's names 
from the fatal lift. By this abominable manoeuvre, the report, abfurd as it was, obtained fuch 
credit with the common people, that, initead ot the acclamations of joy with which they 
were wont to hail their fojjereigns, alarm, forrow and delegation marked the progrefs 
of the court. Moft of the towns and villages were abandoned, while fuch as had courage 
to remain in their houfes, had ftrongly barricaded the doors, and did not even dare to 
look through the windows: troops of peafants, carrying oft* their children, were defcried 
in the fields, at a diftance from the high roads ; and when purfued, they fell on their 
knees, and in the moft piteous accents implored mercy for their children. The king, at 
this unufual fpe&acle, burft into tears, and infifted, with fuch eagernefs, on knowing the 
caufe of it, that his attendants were under the neceffity of telling him the truth ; he en- 
deavoured to difpel the fears of the wretched fugitives, and ordered the ftric~teft fearch to 
be made after the authors of fuch an infamous report ; but they had all difappeared ex- 
cept one, who was apprehended at Loches. This man, when applied to the rack, had 
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the audacity to maintain that he had only acted in obedience to the orders of the cardinal 
of Lorraine; and the Hugonots, taking advantage of his confeffion, circulated a number 
of libels, in which they alTerted, that the Guifes, claiming a defcent from the kings of 
the fecond race, and intending to expel the defcendants of Hugh Capet from the throne, 
had malicioufly fpread this injurious report againft the reigning family, in order to ren- 
der them objects of contempt, and to prepare the minds of the people for a revolution: 
that, having already fupplanted the princes of the houfe of Bourbon, they had now no- 
thing more to do, than to rid themfelves of four defencelefs children, who were entirely 
left to their difcrction. Although it was grofsly abfurd to fuppofe that the Guifes, un- 
cles and firft miniiters to the king, would confpire againft his life, on which their power 
and greatnefs depended, and afpire to a throne whence they were excluded, not only by the 
king's three brothers, who were all in perfect health, but by four or five other princes of 
the blood, who had children themfelves, yet this accufation obtained great credit. 

The cardinal, on the other hand, maintained, with greater probability, that this de- 
teftable plot had been conceived in thofe nocturnal affemblies, in which the Calvinifts 
were lefs employed in religious exercifes, than in machinations againft the ftate .' that, 
having long fince planned the deftruction of the eftablifhed religion, but defpairing to 
accomplifh their purpofe fo long as it was fupported by royal authority, the fectaries had 
turned their hatred and their efforts againft their lawful fovereign, aiming at nothing lefs 
than the total abolition of royalty in France, and the formation of a number of fmall 
republics, on the ruins of the ancient monarchy, after the model of Geneva and Berne: 
and that it was both the intereft and the duty of all who were fincerely attached to the 
religion of their anceftors, and who loved their king and country, to unite their endea- 
vours for defending tbe ftate againft fuch pernicious innovations. Having eafily ptr- 
fuaded the king of the truth of his affertions, he procured the publication of an edict; 
ftill more rigorous than the preceding one, againft conventicles, where, it was faid, many 
infamous attacks on the reputation of his majefty were encouraged, in order to excite the 
people to acls of fedition and revolt. 

During thefe t ran factions, the queen of England had concluded a treaty with the 
Scottifh rebels, and prepared a manifefbo in juftification of her conduct. In vain did . 
the bifhop of Valence and the chevalier Seurre, the French refidents at the court of 
London, to whom fhe had given a copy of her intended proclamation, reprefent to her 
that a publication fo replete with perfonal invectives, rather reprefentcd a fatire than a 
manifefto, befeeching her to omit every thing that was foreign from the caufe (he had un- 
dertaken to defend ; better informed than they of what was then palling in France, and 
of the neceffity to which the Guifes would be fpeedilv reduced of renouncing their de- 
signs upon Scotland, in order to provide for their own fafety, fhe refufed to make any al- 
teration ; 
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teration; and having publifhed her manifefto, Ihe fent feveral copies of it. to her fecret 
partizans on the continent. . 

Thecourt, during their refidence at Blois, were kept in a continual ftate of anxiety and 
alarm: a courier, charged with fome important intelligence for the king, was murdered 
and {tripped at the very gates of the town: and Julian Forme, mefTenger to the Inqui- 
fitron, as he was carrying difpatches from the. inquifitor Demochares to the cardinal of 
Lorraine, experienced a fimilar fate, a few days after. Advice, too, was received from 
Spain, the Low Countries, and fome of- the German courts, that a dangerous confpiracy 
was formed in the kingdom ,s . The duke of Savoy gave fome indications lefs vague, but 
frill infufficient to point out the nature or the authors of the plot: placed in the vicinity 
of the Swifs and the Genevefe, who, in concert with Francis t,he Firft, had difpolTeffed 
him ot a part of his inheritance, and interefted in keeping a number of fpies among them 
to give him intelligence of what paffed in their affemblies, he fent the king word that 
there was a general commotion among the French refugees eftablifhed in thofe countries, 
who were buying horfes and arms wherever they could be met with, in expectation of a 
revolution that would enable them to return in triumph to their own country. 

In faff., La Renaudie, immediately after the meeting of the principal Hugonots at La. 
Ferte, had vifited Geneva and Laufanne, where, it is highly probable, the famous con- 
fulution, in confequence of the queftions propofed by that meeting, was drawn up by 
Francis Hotman, fon to a councillor of the parliament of Paris, and one of the moft ce- 
lebrated lawyers of the age ; by Spifame, formerly a magiftrate belonging to the fame 
court, afterwards bifhop of Nevers, and laftly minifter at Geneva; by Theodore de Beze, 
the bell writer of the party; and by Calvin himfelf, although he afterwards declared that 
he had taken no direft part in the bufinefs I5 . He then traverfed Switzerland and a part 
of Germany, as well to procure fignatures, as to engage the refugees to contribute, as far 
as their fortune would permit, to the expences of an enterprize, the object of which was 
to reftore them to their country and their families. It is not to be .wondered at that.thefe 
unfortunate exiles, who were tempted by fo flattering a profpeft, and who- thought them- 
felves fafe in the midft of men who profeffed the fame religious principles with them- 
felves, mould give vent to their feelings, and be lefs referved than thofe Hugonots who 
remained in France, where they were continually furrounded by informers and fpies ; nor 
that the duke of Savoy fhould be better informed than the Guifes. As foon as La Renaudie 
had obtained all the fignatures he could, he returned to Lyons, where he had appointed a 
meeting of the pcrfons who formed his council. It was there agreed, that each of the 
confpirators fhould be fupplied with.a tennis-ball, half-whjte. and half-black, by means of 
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which they might be known to the party, and that a frefli aflembly fhould be appointed, 
for the firft of FebruaJy, to confift of a great number of reprefentatives from all the pro- 
vinces in the kingdom. The city of Nantz was fixed on for the rendezvous, as a place at 
which the collection of a great concourfe of people would be leaft obferved, as well en ac- 
count of its flourifhing commerce, which continually drew thither a multitude of fo- 
reigners, as becaufe it was the feat of a parliament, and that numbers of the nobility were 
expected there, about this time, to attend the celebration of a marriage. On the appointed 
day the Hugonots entered the city, in various difguifes, and in the evening they met at 
the houfe of La Garaye, a gentleman of Brittany. 

La Renaudie, in a long fpeech, declared the purpofe of their meeting ; expatiated on 
the tyranny of the Guifes, and on the perfecutions to which the Proteftants had been ex- 
pofed during their adminiftration; explained the refult of his applicaiions to foreign 
princes and republics, and read the opinions of the mcft celebrated lawyers and divines 
(as contained in the confultation above-mentioned), in anfwer to the queftions which he 
had been ordered to propofe to them by the private meeting at La Ferte. 

After dwelling, at confiderable length, on thefe fubjecls, he thus concluded his fpeech: 

" You are now acquainted with the true object of our meeting, and with the points on 

" which you are to deliberate. Chofen by the nobility of all the provinces in the king- 

" dom, members and proteclors of the reformed church ; convened, in fhort, under the 

" authority of a prince of the blood ; you reprefent, as far as circumftances will permit, 

" the ftates-general of the kingdom, and you have a right to form provifional regulations, 

" which will have the force of law, until fuch time as the real ftates-general fhall be af- 

" fembled. According to the opinions which I have read to you, it would be lawful for 

" you to bring the Guifes to trial, and to give fome one of us a commiffion to bring them 

" before you alive or dead: but let us avoid every thing that has an appearance of vio- 

" lence, and refpect to the laft that authority which is abufed to our prejudice. It is my 

" opinion, therefore, that we fhould begin by electing, in the principal churches in the 

" kingdom, a certain number of deputies to prefent a petition to the king, in which, after 

" explaining the horrid oppreflions to which we have been expefed, we fhould demand 

" either the free exercife of our religion, or a convocation of the ftates-general ; and 

" that, confidering the danger of executing fuch a commiffion, an efcort fhould be pro* 

M vided for the deputies, capable of protecting them from infult. If the Guifes fhould re- 

" fufe tbem accefs to the throne, let them be immediately feizcd, aud referved for con- 

" dign punifhment ; if they fhould put themfelves in a ftate of" defence, and by that means 

" render it impoffible for us to proceed according to the ufual forms, let their lives in- 

" ftantaneoufly pay the forfeit of their crimes, that we may, at leaft, have the fatisfa£tion 

" of delivering our country from her tyrants. But in order that the reaitude of our in- 

*' tentions may never be culled in qucftion, let us now proteft, and reduce our proteft to 

" writing, 
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" writing, that nothing fhail be undertaken or attempted againft the facred perfon of the 
" king, againft the two queens, nor againft the children of France." 

This proteft being figned by all prefent, it was decreed that La Renaudie fhould affein- 
ble,in the name and under the authority of their chief (alluding to the prince of Conde, 
whofe name, however, was never mentioned during the whole of the bufinefs) as an efcort 
to their deputies, five hundred gentlemen well mounted,, and armed at all points, not for 
the purpofe of attack but for that of defence, and a thoufand or twelve hundred infantry, 
to be raifed in the different provinces of France, and to be commanded by thirty experi- 
enced captains, who fhould fo regulate their march, that they might all arrive on the fame 
day, the tenth of March^ in the environs of Blois. The different provinces were then 
divided among the principal gentlemen of the party : Gafcony was affigned to the baron 
de Caftelnau ; Beam, to Mazeres; Perigordaud the Limofm to Mefmi ; Poitou toVailli- 
Breze ; Saintonge to Mirebeau; Brittany to Montejean ; Maine and Anjou to la Chefnaie ; 
Normandy to Sainte-Marie; Picardy to Coqueville,- Champagne, Brie, and the ifle of 
France, to Ferriere Maligni ; Provence and Dauphine to Mouvans; and Languedoc to 
Chateau-Neuf. It was agreed that each of thefe gentlemen fhould, in his abfence, ap- 
point one or two lieutenants, who, after the period appointed for the execution of their 
plot, fhould arm the people of his department, and, where they were fiifficiently ftrong, 
fhould take poffeffion of the different towns, feize all the money belonging to the king, 
and fo contrive that the Guifes fhould neither receive money nor troops. After inter- 
changing vows of fidelity, the company parted in order to prepare for their projected; 
enterprize. 

The preparations were carried on with rapidity, and the Guifes, notwithftanding their 
numerous fpies.and notwithftanding the advice they had received from foreign courts, would 
have been taken by furprize, if the man who was moft interefted in the fuccefs of the 
fcheme had not himfelf betrayed the fecret 17 . La Renaudie, who had affuined the name 
of Le Foret, went to Paris, in order to inform the pnnce of Conde of what had paffed at 
Nantes, and to confer with Chandieu, the minifter, and the elders of the reformed church, 
in the capital, on the fubjeft of the contributions they were to fupply on the prefent im- 
portant occafion. He took up his refidence at a houfe in the fuburb of Saint Germain, 
belonging to one Peter des Aven^les, an advocate, who fecretly profeff d the reformed 
religion, This man perceiving, from the numbers of people that vifited La Renaudie at 
all hours of the day and night, from the anxiety vifiblein their countenances, and from cer- 
tain expreffions which efcaped them, that fome great enterprize was in agitation, reproach- 
ed him with his want of confidence in a perfon who was fo firmly attached to the party, and 
by that means extorted from him aconfeffion of all the refolutions adopted by the affembly 
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at Nantes. But though Avenelles had folemnly fworn to obferve the moft inviolable fe- 
crefv, either the dread of punifhment or the hope of reward operated fo powerfully on 
his mind, that, as foon as La Renaudie had left his houfe, he went to de Vouze, a mafter of 
requefts, and Millet, fecretary to the duke of Guife, to whom he revealed the whole fecret. 
The Guifes immediately communicated the matter to Catharine of Medicis, who, in the 
midfl of her alarms, recolle&ing a letter fhe had received two months before from the 
minifters of the reformed church at Paris, in which they warned her of the danger to 
which the government would be expofed, fhould theyperfift in perfecuting the Hugonots, 
could not forbear obferving that thofe fe&aries were men of their words. The chancellor 
Olivier, deeply affetted at the news, reproached, with great bitternefs, the Guifes, for hav- 
ing neglected to follow his advice, for the violence of their adminiftration, the tone of au- 
thority, and the threats, which, in fpite of his remonftrances, they had fubftituted for the 
language of confidence and affeftiop, fo proper to proceed from the mouth of a king of 
.Prance, and a monarch of fixteen ; and he declared, that to their own obftinacy alone they 
ought to afcribe the dreadful fituation to which they were now reduced. 

As fhe town of Blois was deftitute of fortifications, it was thought proper to remove the 
kingto the caftle of Amboife, which was more capable of fuftaining an attack. Thither, 
accordingly, the court repaired, under the pretence of enjoying the amufements of the 
chace. At the firft council that was holden after their arrival at this fortrefs, the cardinal 
of Lorraine and the duke of Guife differed in their opinions, as to the meafures to be 
adopted on the prefent emergency. The cardinal, whofe fears magnified every danger, 
infilled that all the difciplined troops, ftationed in the frontier-towns, fhould be immedi- 
ately ordered to join the king; that orders fhould be tent to all the fenefchals and gover- 
nors, to affemble the ban and arriere-ban, and to attack all perfons who fhould be found paf- 
fmg through the provinces in military accoutrements ; that the mayors and aldermen of the 
different towns fhould be fummoned to arm the citiiens ; and that all thefe meafures fhould 
be rendered as public as poffible, for the cardinal obferved that, as the confpirators had re- 
lied on taking them by furprize, it would infallibly happen, either that they would defift 
•from their enterprize as foon as they found their intentions were known, or if any of them 
were daring enough toperfift, that they would be cut in pieces before they could poffibly 
reach the place appointed for their junction. 

The duke of Guife admitted, that by adopting this plan the confpirators would infalli- 
bly abandon their enterprize; but he obferved, firft— That they would boldly maintain, and 
it would not be poffible to prove the contrary, that they had not the fmalleft idea of com- 
. mining the crime imputed to them, and that it was a new invention of their enemies, in 
order to juflify, in the eyes of the multitude, the cruelties that were exercifed againft 
them: fecondly, that it would be impoffible to arm the nation, without affordingan opportu- 
nity for the deftructivc gratification of private hatred and animofity, and for the commif- 
fionof murders, theft, and every fpecies of depredation, the whole odium of which would, 

as 
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as ufual, fall upon government : thirdly, that by feeking to repel the diforder, tfcey would 
lofe all hopes of effe&ingacure, fince the dang<*rous leaven which was driven back into the 
body would continue to ferment, and would contract a greater degree of malignity : that, in 
fail, the leaders and chief inftigators of the enterprise, rather warned than difcouraged, 
would take their meafures better another time, and not afford them an opportunity of pre- 
paring for their defence ; whereas, by leaving them at full liberty to manifeft their perni- 
cious defigns, there was almoft a certainty of catching them in their own fnares, and of 
giving a mortal blow to the party, by depriving them of their leaders j and even, fhould 
thofe leaders efcape, they would at leaft have the- advantage of knowing who they had to deal 
with; and the hypocrites, being once expofed, would no longer be able to deceive any one, 
but, on the contrary, would become objetls of execration to all Europe : that it, therefore, 
appeared to him that there Was no room for hefitation as to the belt mode of proceeding, pro- 
vided the plan he propofed did not cxpofe the king's perfon to any real danger ; and it was 
evident, he faid, that men who had neither camps nor ammunition, could neverforce thecaftle 
of Amboife, which was well fupplied with artillery, and the approaches to which were diffi- 
cult, even were it defended only by the houfehold troops : that there was nothing, how- 
ever, to prevent them from fending for a few regular companies that were quartered in the 
vicinity; and from inviting fuch of the neighbouring gentlemen, on whofe fidelity they 
could rely, to attend the king without delay: that according to the calculations he had 
made, the Hugonots could not pofTibly arrive at Amboife in lefs than three weeks, a much 
longer time than was neceffary to put the place in a proper ftate of defence: that the only 
thing to be dreaded was the lofs of time, which appeared to him inevitable, in obferving^ 
the judicial forms, and in proceeding according to the ufual mode in all ordinary Cafes; 
that it therefore feemed indifpenfably neceffary that the king fhould arm fome one of his 
fubje&s with the whole of his authority — as wascuftomary on urgent occafions — by declar- 
ing him lieutenant-general, with fupreme power in all cafes, civil and military; and, fhould 
his majefty's choice fall upon him, he would take upon himfelf to anfwer for the event. 

The ftrength of thefe reafons, the affurance with which they were delivered, and ftill 
more the proofs of prudence, courage, and fkill which the duke had exhibited in con- 
junctures not lefs embarraffing than the prefent, induced the council to adopt his propo- 
fals. Catharine, though fne preferred the expedient fuggefted by the cardinal, as the 
fafeft, at length yielded to the majority, and foon after the commHIion of lieutenant-general 
was given to the duke of Guife. Olivier, who thought that the authority of the Guifes 
was already too extenfive, rcfufed, at firft, to affix the feal to the commiffion ; and when 
the king's orders obliged him to comply, he added reflri&ions by which the exorbitant 
power thus granted to a fubjc£t was limited to the time that the confpiracy which bad 
given rife to it fhould laft. 

But while the duke of Guife endeavoured to infpire others with confidence, he was not 
without inquietude himfelf: knowing the talents of the three Chatillons, and particularly 
' Vol. III. 3 Q of 
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of the admiral, formerly his comrade in the field, but now his mod inveterate enemy, he 
forefaw that if they were the conductors of the enterprize, they muft have taken their 
meafures fo well that he fhouldnot be able to foil them without great difficulty andconfi- 
derable danger. In order to learn whether this was the cafe, he had rccourfe to Catha- 
rine of Medicis, who preferved an appearance of intimacy and confidence with them. 
The queen-mother accordingly wrote to requeft their immediate attendance at court, as 
fhe wifhed to have their advice on a matter of the otmoft importance. Although it does 
not fee.m probable that the three brothers, who were avowed parti zans of the new religion, 
and infeparable friends of the prince of Conde, fliould not have been apprized of the con- 
fpiracy, yet the whole of their conduct tends to demonftrate that they had taken no im- 
mediate part in it, that they had not attended any of the affemblies at which the plot was 
formed, and that, following the example of the king of Navarre and the conftable, they 
had determined to wait the iflue of the bufinefs before they declared themfelves. They 
obeyed the fummons from Catharine without the fmalleft hefitation, and that princefs 
having conducted them to her clofet, where they found the chancellor, informed them of 
the difcovery that had been made, and conjured them, by the friendfhip they bore her, 
not to abandon her at fuch a dreadful conjuncture: then addreffing herfelf to the admiral, 
fhedefired him to declare, with that franknefs and candour which fhe had ever remarked 
in him, whence the evil proceeded, and what remedy fhould be applied. 

Coligni, after alluring her that he and his brothers would never forfake her, but would 
fhed the laft drop of their blood in her defence, were fuch a facrifice neceflary, obferved 
that the only caufe of the infurrection was the exceffive rigour with which all who pro- 
feffed to live according to the purity of the Gofpel were perfecuted, without being per- 
mitted to juftify themfelves, or without any attention being paid to the offers they had. 
fo repeatedly made, of fubmitting to the decifions of a council, either general or na- 
tional: that it was infinitely dangerous to reduce a great number of men to the necef- 
fity of chufing between the fervice which, in their opinion, they owed to God, and the* 
obedience and duty they owed to the king ; but that this danger was much greater at a time 
when every body knew that the king, from the weaknefs of his age, was incapable of 
* holding the reins of government, andentrufted them, not to the princes of the blood, but 
to two foreigners, who, though highly deferving in many other refpedts, had not the 
fame claims to the refpect and confidence of the people. That fhe muft have learned 
from experience, that punifhments and all acts of violence were better calculated to 
augment the difguft of his majefty's fubjects than to bring them back to the right way : 
that the number of thofe who profefled the new doctrines was fo great, and included men 
of fuch high rank, that it was not to be expected they would any longer fubmit to the 
fame treatment which they had experienced under the laft reign : that he was, therefore,, 
of opinion, that the only efficacious remedy that could be applied to this alarming evil, 
was the publication of an edict, by which the king fhould put a Hop to all proceedings 
commenced againft a number of unhappy men, whofe only crime was an exceffive at- 
tachment 
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tachment to opinions which they believed to be juft; permit his fubjec"ts to live accord, 
tag t0 ***** confcicnces, and prevent any perfon from being molefled on account of bis 
religion, till all power of controveify fhould have been explained and decided by a 
council : he added, that if this edict fliould come too late to avert tbe ftorm with which 
the government was threatened, It would at leaft prevent its bad confequences, which 
were infinitely more to be dreaded than the tumult itfelf, fince, by depriving the leaders 
ot the conipiracy of the only pretence they had employed for exciting the people to re-, 
volt, tbey would fpcedily reduce them to the neceflity either of returning to their duty, 
or ot fubmitt'mg to a voluntary exile. 

This opinion was difcufled in the council, and was fo ftrongly fupported, that tht^ 
Guiles did not dare to oppofe it ; but they took care, under pretence of preferving the royal 
authority from encroachment, fo to word the edict, as to render it wholly inadequate to 
the purpofe it was intended to promote. The king was made to declare, that, on his accef- 
fionto the throne, having found fcveral provinces of his kingdom already infected with the 
poifon of herefy, as well through a crowd of preachers imported from Geneva, as from a 
profufion of dangerous publications read without precaution, he had thought it his duty 
to haverecourfe to exertions of vigour in order to check the progrefs of the contagion: 
but that having fince difcovered, by informations and depofitions, taken in the different 
tribunals, that the greater part of thofe who followed the doctrines and frequented the 
aflemblies of the Hugonots, were artifans and tradefmen, credulous women, fimple girls, 
and inexperienced young men, who had been led aftray rather by curiofity than malice ; and 
that, by giving them up to the feverity of the laws, he fhould have the mortification to 
fee the firft year of his reign diftinguifhed in hiftory by a dreadful effufion of his fub- 
jects' blood : that, unable to fupport this idea, and wifhing, after the example of the hea- 
venly Father, to fhow mercy, and to try what effect exertions of mildnefs and clemency 
would produce on the hearts of his children, he decreed and ordained that all proceedings' 
begun on account of religion fhould be annihilated, excepting only from the general 
pardon the preachers, and thofe who, under pretext of religion, confpired againft him- 
felf, the two queens, his brothers or other princes of the blood, or his principal mini- 
fters ; and thofe who had, by violent means, taken prifoners from the hands of juftice, 
or who had affaflinated bis couriers, and carried off their difpatches. As if thefe reflec- 
tions had not been fuiEcient, the order for the parliament to regifter this edict was ac- 
companied by private letters from the king, the queen-mother, and the Guifes, exhorting 
them to infert in» their fecret regifters all the modifications they fhould think neceffary, 
and in the execution of the edict never to lofe fight of fuch modifications ; but not tofuf- 
fer this part of their conduct to tranfpire. 



The edict w3s publiihed at Paris on the eleventh of March ; and on the preceding 
day the principal confpiiators had affembled, according to agreement, at the caftle of 
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Fredonniere, fituated at a fmali diftance from Blois From the fudden removal of the 
court, and various other circumftanees, they had no longer any doubt but that their fe- 
cret wasdifcovered, and that they fhould find their enemies prepared to receive, them: but 
confidering that they had advanced too far to retreat, and that it was better to perifh fword 
in hand, than to die by the hands of the executioner, they refolved to defer the accom- 
plifhment of their project for a few days, in order to reconnoitre the weakeft parts of the 
caftle of Amboife, and td give time to the troops that were ftill on their march to arrive. 
The prince of Conde, faithful to his engagements, had juft reached Amboife with his gen- 
tlemen, among whom was young Ferriere-Maligni, who, leaving his lieutenants to condudt 
the militia of Champagne and the ifle of France, had undertaken to introduce fixty de- 
termined foldiers into the town of Amboife, and thirty into the caftle, intending to con- 
ceal them in the cellars and garrets of the houfe in which the prince was to refide, and, 
on the arrival of their friends, to place himfelf at their head, maflacre the duke of 
Guife, and open the gates to the troops. By the manner in which Conde was received 
on entering the town, and by the extreme vigilance with which the caftle gates were 
guarded, he knew that the confpiracy had been difcovered, and that he himfelf was fuf- 
pe£ted. Certain, however, as far as a man could be in fuch a cafe, that he had not been 
perfonally accufed, and afcribing the embarraflment and inquietude which his prefence 
occafioned to his known attachment to the reformed religion, he endeavoured to efface 
thefe dangerous impreflions, by appearing more enraged than the reft of the courtiers at 
the traitors who had dared to confpire againft the king. He offered to cut them in pieces 
if they would fuffer him to tally forth with two or three companies of light-horfe, not 
aware that this excefs of zeal, fo far from removing^ mud naturally tend to confirm the. 
fufpicions of the Guifes. 

The duke of Guife, whofe preparations were all made, began to fear that they had either 
given him a falfe alarm, or that the confpirators had loft their courage on finding their 
plans difcovered, when he received advice from the count of Sancerre that the baron de 
Caftelnau had palled through Tours with a party of troops; and this news, was fpeedily 
confirmed by fimilar intelligence from other quarters. Among the confpirators whom 
Avenelles had denounced, was a gentleman named Linieres, whofe brothers belonged to 
the houfehold of Catharine of Medicis. The Guifes, through their means, promLfed 
him not only a free pardon, but a confidcrable reward, if he would inform them of all 
the rcfolutions. and proceedings of the conljm ators. To this Linieres contented, and. he 
accordingly continued to attend their meetings, and as foon as he had learned their laft 
rcfolutions, he fecretly retired to court, and revealed the whole to the minifter. In 
confequence of this intelligence, the duke of Guife ordered the park gate, by which the 
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Hugonots intended to make their principal attack, to be blocked up ; he then placed corps- 
de-garde in proper fituations, and pointed out to his officers the pofts they had to de- 
fend. As he could not avoid employing the prince of Conde, he gave him as an afiociate 
his own brother, the grand prior of France, with lome other officers, who had orders to 
pay greater attention to the motions of the prince than tothofe of the enemy : he likewife 
took the fame precautions with regard to' the ChRtillons. The reft of the troops were 
divided into bands, under the command of experienced captains, to whom the duke 
pointed out the different roads they were to putfue, and the places where they were to 
lay in wait for the enemy. The duke of Nemours, leaving Amboife in the night with 
a company of light-horfe, took poft near the caftle of Noizai, where the troops from 
Gafcony and Beam were flationed. He furprized and carried off captains Raunai 
and Mazeies, as they were walking in one of the avenues, while the baron de Caftelnau 
' was left to defend the fortrefs. Nemours, leaving the greater part of his company be- 
fore the gates of the caftle, to prevent thegarrifon from efcaping, conducted his two pri- 
foners to Amboife. Caftelnau ought to have taken this opportunity to have cut his way 
through the enemy; but as the caftle of Noizai was one of the principal magazines for 
arms and ammunition in the poffeffion of the confpirators, and as the lofs of it would' 
have rendered ufelefs a great number of foldiers, who were to repair thither unarmed, in 
order to efcape obfervation, he was loth to abandon it, and, therefore, contented himfelf 
with fending feveral meflengers to La Renaudie, to advife him of the capture of his two 
companions, and of the danger which threatened him, unlefs he were fpeedily relieved. 
Nemours, however; foon returned with fuch a fuperior force, that Caftelnau, finding his 
men totally difheartened, and deprived of all means of efcape, at length confented to a 
conference. Nemours afked them what was the object of their taking arms, and 
whether they wilhed to rob the French of the glory they had ever enjoyed, of being 
more faithful to their f over eign than any other people upon earth? 

Caftelnau replied, that fofar from renouncing that glory, they were labouring, in imi- 
tation of their anceftors, to deferve it; that informed of the danger to which the king 
was expofed, they were going to prefent a petition to him, and to expofe the perfidious 
machinations of two foreigners, who had already ufurped his authority, and who carried 
their pretenfions ftill farther. — " Ought fubjects," laid Nemours, " to prefent a petition to 
" their fovereign fwor&jn hand ?" * 4 Thefe fwords," returned Caftelnau, " were only defti- 
*< ned to open us a paffage to the throne ; our petition would have been prefented on our 
" knees, in the pofture of fupplication." u If thatbe all you defire," returned Nemours, 
" you may fpeedily be fatisfied ; give up your arms to mc, and I pledge myfelf to conduct 
" you, in fafety, to the foot of the throne, where you fhall have -full liberty to prefer 
" your complaints." The duke's propofal being accepted, the foldiers delivered up 
their arms, and were conducted to Amboife, where they were all thrown into prifon. 
The other captains, employed by the duke of Guife, were equally fuccefsful with. Ne- 
mours ; 
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mours; laying concealed in ravines and among the bufhes, in places by which the con- 
fpirators were to pafs, they carried them off with little refiftance, a .:! conducted them, in 
bands, to the town of Amboife. The moft diftinguifhed were put in prifon ; but the 
fubalterns and privates were proceeded againft in a fummary manner, and hanged, either 
on the parapets, or elfe on long poles, fixed in the walls of the caftle. 

La Renaudie, informed of this difafter, made incredible efforts to affemble the fcat- 
tered forces of the Hugonots. As he was riding about the country for this purpofe, 
he was one day met in the foreft of Chateau-Renaid, by a body of two hundred horfe, 
■under the command of his coufin the young baron de Pardaillon who immediately 
fired a piftol at him ; but Renaudie, jumping from his horfe, attacked the baron fword 
in hand, and foon laid him dead at his feet; he was himfelf killed, however, at the fame 
inftant, by a mufquet-ball. His fecretary, La Bigne, was taken alive. La Renaudie'* 
body was publickly expofed on a lofty gibbet, on the bridge of Amboife, with this in- 
fcription — La Renaudie, otherwife La For it, Chief of the Rebels. 

After a blow thus decifive, it was prefumed that the confpirators would fpeedily return, 
provided a paffage was left open for them. The chancellor Olivier, already deeply af- 
flicted at the fight of fo many executions, and perceiving that the town was ftill 
crowded with a multitude of unfortunate men, whofe only crime was the too eafy be- 
lief they had paid to fome of their minifters, who had really perfuaded them that it was 
only intended to prefent a fupplicatory addrefs to -the king, remonftrated with great en- 
ergy on the injuftice of treating them as criminals, and on the danger of reducing them 
to a ftate of defperalion. He defired that the king would grant frefh letters of remiflion 
to all who fhould return peaceably to their homes, and even promife to lend a favour- 
able ear to their complaints and remonftrances, when preferred with becoming humility. 
• The Guifes the more readily acquiefced in this propofal, as they were unwilling to take 
upon themfelves all the odium that would accrue from the adoption of a different line of 
conduct, and as they were not perfectly at eafe with regard to the Tecret difpofition of 
the queen-mother, and of the king himfelf; for the former continued to repofe the 
moft implicit confidence in the Chatillons, whom they fufpected of having been the 
agents or inftigators of the confpiracy ; and the king, notwithftanding his ufual devotion 
to their will, appeared reftlefs and unhappy. ]n a tranfport of grief, he had one day 
fhed tears, and exclaimed, with acrimony, in prefence of the cardinal; *' What injury 
«' have I done to my people, that they fhould feck my life f I am willing to hear their com- 
*' plaints, and to render them juflice : I no longer know what to think, but J am told that you 
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*' a'-e the only objeft of their reftntmtnt \ I ' w[(h you were abfent for a time, that 1 might 
" know whether 'tis againji you, or againfl me, that their rage is diretled" 

Such an edict as the chancellor required was accordingly publifhed, and the Guifcs, 
willing to fee whether it would have the denied effect,, difperfed, in the neighbour- 
ing towns and villages, moft of the troops they had aflembled for the defence of Am- 
boife, which was now fuppofed to be no longer in danger. But this premature fecurity 
had nearly proved fatal to them: four captains, La Motte, Champs, Cocqueville, and 
Bertrand Chandieu (brother to the minifter of that name) who commanded the militia 
of the churches in the Ifle of France, Champagne, and Picardy,. being informed that 
there were but few foldiers and vsery little ptovifion left in the caff le, and that eighty or 
a hundred of the confpirators had found means to introduce themfelves into the town, 
formed a plan for taking it by attacking it in the night, in three or four different places- 
at the fame time; but having ill-calculated the time of their march, they did not arrive 
till fun-rife, when they were immediately difcovered, and found the garrifon prepared 
to receive them : Chandieu alone, at the head of his company, penetrated into the fub- 
urbs, and advanced as far as one of the gates, which was ably defended: expofed to the 
fire of the artillery from the caftle, and feeing no one advance to fecond him, he ordered 
his men to difcharge their pieces at the troops who manned the walls, and then re- 
treated in good order. The GuifeSy. deeming themfelves difpenfed, by this act of vio- 
lence, from obferving the late edict, fent frelli companies of cavalry into the environs of 
Amboife, with orders to put to death every perfon they fhould find in arms, and- to give 
do quarter. The town was full of prifoners, and the court began to fear that the fight 
of fo many executions would infpire the people with horror; all thofe r therefore, who, 
having only come to prefent a petition to the king, might be wholly ignorant of the real 
defigns of the confpirators, were feparated from the reff, and were fuffered to enjoy the 
benefit of the edict; and Catharine, ever anxious to encreafe the number of her friends, 
gave them money, to enable them to return peaceably home. The foldiers who were 
taken in arms underwent a fhort examination, after which they were either hanged, 
or thrown into the Loire with their hands and feet tied. The captains, and perfons of 
diftinctrcm, were referved for the rack,, in the hope of extorting from them the names of 
the real leaders, and fecret inffigators of the plot ; for they were the people whom it was 
of the greater!: confequence to difcover. While the cardinal directed his whole atten- 
tion to this object, he was informed of the efcape of his moft: dangerous enemy. 

Young Fe rr i ere- Mali gni, knowing that La Bigne was a prifoner, and not doubting 
but that he would reveal the whole myftery, chofe the beft horfe in the prince of Conde^s. 
ftable, and with the afllftance of Defvaux, the prince's equerry, who accompanied him. 
for four or five leagues, left Amboife and took the road to Lyons. La Bigne, in fact, 
thinking himfelf releafed from his oath, by the death of the perfon at whofe requeft he 
had taken it, decyphered all the manufcripts that had been found in his pofleflion, de- 
clared. 
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clared that the prince of Condc was the fecret leader of the confpiracy, and that La Re- 
naudie was only his lieutenant. He neither concealed the project for feizing or muf- 
facreing the Guifes, nor any of the meafures which had been adopted for the execu- 
tion of that defign. He even added — either becauic fuch was the fact, or becaufe he 
wifhed to pleafe thofe on whom his life depended, and who were deeply interefted in not 
appearing to have been the real objects of the confpiracy — that it was intended, during 
the tumult, to maflacre the king, his brothers, and the two queens; and then to reduce 
France into cantons, after the model of Switzerland ; or, fhould fuch a plan be preferred 
by the majority, to elect another king, who, being indebted to them for the crown, 
would begin by abolifhing the Catholic religion in France, publifh fuch edicts as they 
fhould prefcribe, and fuffer his authority to be fo limited, that he mud ever remain in a 
ftate of dependence upon them. 

Although this depofition, of a man perfectly well informed of the whole bufinefs, 
precife in all its circumftances, and exactly conformable to all thofe which hid been be- 
fore taken, was deemed of great weight, yet it did not appear fufficient to juftify the pro- 
fecution of a prince of the blood. La Renaudie was himfelf a man of bad character, 
and might, without any authority, have made ufe of the prince's name, to ferve his own 
purpofes. Thefe confiderations induced the duke of Guife to wifh that no notice 
might be taken of the depofition, and that no attempt might be made to feek for farther 
proofs; but the cardinal, more inveterate, was of a contrary opinion, and, in compliance 
with his fuggeftions, the king fent an order the next morning to the prince to attend his 
levee, apcompanied by a prohibition to leave Amboife: at the fame time the gund-pro- 
vofr. arrefted Defvaux, the prince's equerry, who, being interrogated on the ii'bject of 
Maligni's efcape, replied that, as that gentleman had the honour to live on terms of 
friendfhip with his matter, who even acknowledged him for his relation, he h id not thought 
it neceflary to apply for pcrmijfion to let him have a horfe, and to accompany him as far 
on the road as he wifhed. 

The prince, in obedience to the order he had received, attended the king*s levee, when 
Francis told him, with an air of feverity, that feveral of the confpirators had made oath 
that he was their leader; and fhould that prove to be the cafe he would teach him how 
dangerous it was to attack a king of France. The prince, without betraying any fymp- 
toms of fear or fuiprize, replied, that he had already learned from public repoit what 
his majefly had juft revealed to him ; that he only rcquefted he would aiTemble that 
very day the members of his council, fuch of the princes of the blood, and of the knights 
of the order of Saint-Michael, as were then at court, and all the foreign minifte and am- 
baffadors, fince finding himfelf publickly defamed by the malice of his enemi .vi£h- 
ed his j unification to be equally publick. While the prince was at the levee, the ciand 
prov'oft went, by the king's orders, to ftarch his houle, where it was laid .a vaft quantity 
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of arms were concealed, arrd to examine his papers. No arms, however, were found, 
and the provoft declared, that the papers contained nothing that could fubftantiate the 
accufation. The rcfideiice and papers of the king of Navarre's fecretary were like- 
wife fearched and examined, by command of the cardinal of Lorraine, but with no better 
effea. 

The prince of Conde went to the caftlc a few minutes before the council had affem- 
bled, and paid a vifitto the,queen-mot!:ci , with whom he found the cardinal of Lorraine, 
Catharine, deeply aflefteJ at the fight of the prince, told him that fhe did not believe a 
f> liable of what fhe had heard to his prejudice, and that were a hundred witneffes to (wear 
the contrary, (he never would be perfuaded that a prince of the blood, emulous of glory, 
end deeply interefted in the prefervation of the monarchy, could, without any apparent 
motive, have violated at Qnce his honour and his duty: that what had happened ought to 
convince him of the danger of opening his doors to perfons of doubtful characters: that 
thefe dangerous hypocrites had only courted his protection in order to feduce him from his 
duty, and to deftroy his reputation. The cardinal of Lorraine, affecting to be interefted 
in the prince's welfare, confirmed all that the queen had faid, adding, that it was but too 
true, that the wretches had accufed him of that crime, and concurred in their declarations 
that they would never have embarked in fuch an enterprize, if they had not been perfuaded 
that he would appear at their head : that if he had the fmalleft doubt of his veracity on this 
point, he need only conceal himfelf behind the tapeftry, and fuffer fome of the prifoners 
to be fent for, when he might hear what they faid of him. Conde, cafting a look of con- 
tempt on the cardinal, obferved that he was neither of the rank nor difpofition of thofe 
who liked to conceal themfelves; but that if the cardinal chofe to adopt the plan he had 
recommended to him, and fend for the prifoners, he would then have an ripportunity of 
hearing what they faid of him and his brother. 

As foon as the council was affembled, the prince entered the apartment, and in a manly 
fpeech juftified himfelt from the accufations that had been preferred againft him by men ot 
fufpicious characters, ftimulaled, no doubt, by the fuggeftionsof his fecret enemies, or in- 
timidated by the threats of torture; if, he faid, there were one man in the whole world who 
would accufe him, not by indirect means, but in an open manner, of having fhaken the fide- 
lity of the people, of having urged towns to revolt, or of having either faid or done anything 
which could tend to excite a fedition, he would throw off his quality of prince of the 
blood to fight him on equal terms, till he Ihould extort from him a conleffion that he was 
a lyar and a coward. The duke of Guile, to whom this challenge feemed 'to be directed, 
although he had vehemently oppofed the prefent proceeding, the event of which he forefaw, 
artfully obferved, that the king ought not to fuffer the reputation of a prince, fo nearly re- 
lated to the throne, to be affected, in the fmalleft degree, by the interefted accufations of 
a few miferable wretches, who fought to diminifh their own crime by transferring the prin- 
cipal guilt to perfons of highdifl-inction. That the judges, indeed, could notrefufe to take the 
Vol. III. 3 K depefitions 
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depofitinns exaclly as they were made by the criminals; but that they were too en- 
lightened not to diftingnifh fuch as had fome folid foundation, from thofe which were 
wholly deftitute of probability : that, for his part, he was fo fully convinced of his 
innocence, that he was ready to be his fecond againfl any antagonifr. The prince w is" 
difmifled for the prefent, but the cardinal of Lorraine refolvedto renew his per>|uiiilio;is, 
and to procure, by fome means or other, the proofs he wanted. 

Captain Raunai, being applied to the rack, confefllcl that the prince of Conde was tbc 
leader of the enterprize, and that he was not to appear till the moment of execution. 
Mazcres confirmed this account, adding, that he himfelf was one of the perfons who 
had undertaken to kill the duke of Guile. The baron de Callelnau- ChalolTe, the mcfl 
diflinguilhed perfonage of the whole paity, as well by his birth as his perfonal merit, was 
the laft whofe fate remained to be decided : he claimed the performance of the folemn pro- 
mife which had been made as well to himfelf as to his companions, that he fhould be 
conducted in fafety to the foot of the throne, and have full liberty to prefent his petition^ 
The duke of Nemours acknowledged that he had made fuch an engagement, but the 
Guifes, by a tyrannical abufe of authority, had taken upon themfelves to break it ; and, 
in order to fave the honour of their friend, they aflembled a council of war, prefided bv the 
unprincipled marefchal de Saint Andre, in which it was decided that the duke of Nemours 
ought not to have treated with rebels, in the fame manner as with foreign enemies ; and that 
as he had only headed that expedition in the capacity of a captain of light-horfe, he had 
no authority to contract an engagement that could bind the government. This decifion 
was read to Cafielnau, who treated it with the contempt it deferved. Being called upon 
to anfwer the queftions that were put to him, and threatened with the rack, he appeared 
confufed, and, for an inftant, remained filent ; upon which the duke of Guife told him 
that he feemed to be frightened. " I do not deny it," replied Caftelnau, " for what man, 
" who was not totally deprived of fenfation, could fay that he was exempt from fear, 
" when furrendered to the discretion of enemies implacable in their hatred, and thirfting 
** for his blood ? But give me my arms again, and then dare to repeat the fame expref- 
4 * fion ; or fuppofc yourfelf in my place, and then candidly tell me whether you would 
M not tremble in every limb? The fear, however, with which you reproach me, will 
** not, 1 hope, deprive me of the judgment and pretence of mind neceffary to enfure my 
" juftification." 

The judges reprefented to him, that having been taken in arms, and openly profefling 
the reformed religion, the only poflible means of efcaping death, was to throw himfelf 
en the king's mercy, and to merit a pardon by the dilcovery of his accomplices. To this 
propofal the baron replied, that he well knew his judges, among whom he perceived his- 
tnoft inveterate enemies, had the power of taking away his life, and all the art which 
was neceffary for cloathing, with the forms of law, the unjuft fentence with which he 
was threatened : if, then, he preferred life to his honour and conference, he fhould not 
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hcfitate a moment in adopting the plan of defence which they had fuggefted; but having, 
at a very early period, been taught to deteft falfhood, he fhould tell them, with a ftrict 
regard to truth, not, perhaps, what they wifhed to hear, but what it was of great impor- 
tance to them to be informed of: that it was abfurd to fuppofe they had taken up arms 
againft the king, hecaufe no one who was not a perfect ftranger to the kingdom could 
ever fufpedt the French nobility of failing in their fidelity and attachment to their fove- 
reign : belides, what could they have to reproach him with? they all knew, that the 
weaknefs of his age, joined to the debility of his conftitution, rendered him inca- 
pable of governing his kingdom himfelf; and that be let by two jealous and miftruftful 
minifiers, who had taken the precaution to fequeftrate him from the princes of the blood, 
and ftom all who had a right to ajfproach the throne, he was condemned to a perpetual 
ignorance of what was palling around hi 111, or elfe forced to deplore in filence the evils 
he was unable to prevent : that their only defign had been to deliver him from fuch an 
odious tyranny, and to open his eyes, as well to the abufts committed in his name, as to 
the danger to which his facred perfon was expofed, from the machinations of two fo- 
reigners, who, after tyrannizing over the nation, probably extended their views much 
farther: that, for this purpofe, thev had framed a petition, in which their principal 
grievances were fpecified, and which they intended to prefent on their knees, for, born 
Frenchmen, and mod of them brought up near the throne, they were not to be taught in 
what manner it was their duty to approach the king • that the laws gave every private 
citizen, much more the nobility, the right of claiming juftice, in all cafes whatever, from 
the king himfelf, and of laying their complaints before him: that the only offence, there- 
fore, with which they could be charged, was the having fent an armed efcort with 
their deputies, to defend them againft all violence on the road : but that before fuch a 
precaution fhould be condemned, it would be neceffary to enquire into the motives 
which had fuperinduced its adoption, and to know whether it was not ablolutely indif- 
penfible ; for although there were laws to forbid the carrying fire arms, no tribunal 
would condemn a peaceable traveller who, having a wood infefted with thieves to tra- 
verfe, fhould carry piftols, or procure an armed efcort to accompany him: he defired the 
judges themfelves to confider, whether, at a time when a magiftrate was punifhed with, 
death for having, in difcharge of his duty, given fuch advice as appeared to him falutary ; 
when citizens, whofe only crime was that of ferving God according to their conference, 
were ignominioufly dragged toprifon; and when the fpoils of thofe unfortunate men were 
enfured, by cdidls, to thofe who informed againft them ; whether, at fuch a time, the 
minifiers of the reformed churches could have traverfed the kingdom with impunity, 
would have been allowed to denounce their perfecutors to the king, and to demand of 
his majefly the convocation of a council, or of the Hates -general ? that, if it were not 
denied that the attempt would not only have been dangerous but impracticable, it mult 
then be admitted, of courfe, that they muft either have fuffered a million of citizens to 
be quietly mafiacred, or elfe have adopted thofe innocent meafures which were now im- 
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puted to them as a crime: that, in order to (hew how f>r they were from entertaining 
thofe criminal defigns which had been gratuitoufly afcribed to them, he fhoukl only cite 
two facts : firft, the folemn proteit which they had all figned and fworn to obferve, 
again ft making any attempt on the facred perfon of his majelly; and fecondly, the 
promptitude with which his companions and hiinfelf had laid down their arms the mo- 
ment a prince, whom they believed to be a man of honour, pledged his word that lie 
would conduct them in fafety to the foot of the throne: that if, notwithstanding thefe 
facts, they chofe to confider the late tranfaclion, not as a fimple affociation of a part of 
the nobility, to procure, by lawful means, the re-eftablifhment of the laws, but as a 
plot formed againft the royal authority, in which the minifter laboured to include the 
princes of the blood, and all who had the misfortune to give them umbrage, he chari- 
tably warned them that they were in purfuit of a phantom, and -that this new inftance of 
perfecution could not fail to enfure credit to the report which began to prevail, that they 
only wanted a pretext for deftroying the royal family, and opening for themfclves a way 
to the throne : that they might make what ufe they plealcd of this caution : that he had 
a great refpecl for the princes of the blood, but that, for many years part, he had avoided 
all intercourfe with them, and did not fear to fay, that the patience with which they fuf- 
fercd the many perfonal affronts that had been offered them, and the cold indifference 
with which they regarded the evils of the ftatc, were ill-calculated to give them confe- 
rence : that, for his part, he would not fuffer them to partake the glory which was 
referved for thofe brave and generous citizens who had voluntarily devoted themfelves to^ 
the falvation of their country. 

Although it would have been infinitely dangerous to admit, on any pretence, the le- 
gality of prefenting a petition with a number of armed men, yet the judges, unable 
to reply to the arguments of the prifoner, appear not to have perfifted in their objections 
to fuch a meafure ; but as through the whole courfe of this bufinefs, by a ftrange per- 
vcrfion of juffice, they acted as council for the profecution, they fhiftcd the ground 
of their interrogatories, and attacked Caftelnau in a part where they expected, to find 
him wholly defencelefs. Being known to have paffed the greater part of his life at court 
or in the field, they could not imagine that he was in the leaft qualified for theological 
difputations. But here they were again difappointed, for in the queftions which were 
put to him with regard to his religion, his anfwers were fo appofite, and his replies fa 
pointed, that his adverfaries were completely foiled. The chancellor aftonifhed, could 
not forbear the exclamation, that it was eafy to perceive the baron had well ftudied his lef- 
fon. " Yes Sir," replied Caftelnau, " I have ftudied it well ; you would be authorized 
** to defpife me, and I fhould think myfelf truly defpicable,.if I had embarked in a caufe, 
** in the event of which the falvation of my foul and the happinefs of my country were in- 
" terefted, without previoufly fatisfying all my fcruples." — " But how happens it," faid 
" Olivier, " that you have thus fuddenly become fuch an experienced theologift ; for at the 
" time that you frequenlt'l thecourt, you did not pay much attention tothofecontroverfies?" 
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" That's true," — returned the baron — " but does it become you to put fuch a queftion 

" to me? Recollect the viht I paid you at your eftate at Leuville ; you then afked me 

** how I had patted my time in prifon; and when I anfwered, in ftudying the fcriptures 

" in order to underftand the merits of thofc difputes which made fo much noife, you 

** exprefled your approbation of my labours, and difpelled the few doubts that ftill 

" remained on my mind: if my memory do not fail me, we then perfectly agreed in our 

" fentimenrs: how happens it that ' in fo fhort a fpace of time, one of us has fo far 

" changed his opinion, that we no longer underftand each other ? but you was then in 

" difgrace, and really fpoke what you thought: wretched flave to courtly favour, how 

" dare you, merely to pleafe a man by whom you are, probably, defpifed, thus betray 

*' GoJ and your confeience ?" 

As Ol ivier betrayed the mofl unequivocal marks of confufion at this reproof, the car—, 
dinal of Lorraine came to his afliftance, anxious to confound a man who appeared fo 
firmly fixed in his principles; but, contrary to his expectation, he flittered an acknow- 
ledgment to be extorted from him, which Caftelnau called on the duke of Guife to wit- 
nefs. The duke replied, that it was not confiftent with his profeflion to enter into dif- 
putes of that nature, and that he gloried in his ignorance on religious concerns. " I am 
" forry for that," — returned Caftelnau — " for I have fo good an opinion of you, that I 
" durft fwear that were you as well informed as your brother in thefe matters, you would 
" make a better ufe of your knowledge." 



The prefence of mind, the determined courage and unfhaken firrflnefs which Caftel- 
nau difplayed during his trial, had fixed the eyes of the whole court upon him ; and 
great as was- the danger of appearing his friend at fuch a conjuncture, three noblemen of 
the firft rank, the duke of Longueville, the admiral Coligni, and the duke of Aumale 
himfelf, who, though a ftrong Catholic, bore not that hatred to the Hugonots which his 
brothers did, ventured to intercede in his favour; and Catharine of Medicis joined in 
the fame petition ; but the young monarch, tutored no doubt by the Guifes, difplayed a 
pertinacity unnatural at his age, and, remaining inflexible to their entreaties, confirmed 
the fentence. When that fentence was read to Caftelnau, by which he was declared 
guilty of k'ze-maje/ly, he exclaimed — " I call my judges to witnefs that the declaration 
" is falfe; unlefsto have oppofed the tyranny of the Guifes %o the utmoft of my power, 
** be deemed an act of leze-majcjly \ but, in that cafe, they fhould have begun, by de- 
" claring them kings." He fuffered decapitation, and met his fate with coolnefs and in- 
trepidity : Raunai and Mazeres experienced a fimilar punifhment : Briquemaut de 
Villemongis, another of the confpirators, when brought to the fcafFold, dipped his 
hands in the blood of his aflbciates, and raifing his eyes towards heaven, exclaimed — 
" Heavenly Father , behold the blood of your children, which thou wilt revenge.'" 
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The royal family, and the whole court, attended thefe executions, which were per- 
formed in the caftle yard. Anne of Ell, duchefs of Guife, was the only perfon Who 
exprefled any horror at the fight: pale and trembling, fhe uttered a loud fhriek, then 
quitting the place, ran to her apartment. The queen-mother having paid her a vifit, and" 
found her in tears, defired to know the caufe of her grief : when the duchefs replied — ■ 
" Alas ! madam, never had a mother greater caufe for affliction : what a dreadful ftorrrt 
*' of hatred, blood, and revenge, is now fufpending over the heads of my unhappy childr 
w rcn !" The prince of Concle, hurried away tow;.rds the place of execution by fome 
pretended friends, who had undertaken to watch his words and motions, W2S not fufficient 
mafter of himfelf to conceal his emotions ; being reproached with this, he replied, " I freely 
" confefs, that I feel for the fate of thofe brave officers who have done fuch fignal fervice 
" to the Hate under the two laft reigns : I will even acknowledge that I am at a lofs to 
" conceive why none of the minifters fhould have reprefented to the king the prejudice 
" which the ftate would fuftain by fuch a lofs: for if it fhould be attacked by any fo- 
" reign power, they will probably repent the having deprived him of its heft defenders." 
Thefe expreffions were carefully repeated to the cardinal of Lorraine, who never forgot 
them: but the grief of the chancellor, who had been compelled, by his ftation, to be- 
come an infirument of vengeance to the Guifes, was exceffive : inconfolable, at having 
neglected to oppofe, with fufficient vigour, the violent adminiftration of the cardinal of 
Lorraine, he felt more deeply the reproaches of his own confeience, than thofe of the 
unfortunate victims whom he had configned to execution: the acutenefs of his feelings 
brought on a deep melancholy, attended with the lofs of fleep, and followed by a burning 
fever, which, in a few days, reduced him to the brink of the grave. The cardinal, ap- 
prized of his fituation, went to pay him a laft vifit, but Olivier, tired of conftraint, turn- 
ed his back on the minifter, and in a few moments breathed his laft. 

On the demife of Olivier, the queen-mother propofed to give the feals to Michael de 
l'Hopital, prefident of the chamber of accompts ; and the Guifes the more readily ac- 
quiefced in her propofal, as that magistrate was, in fome meafure, indebted to them for his 
pall promotion, and had evinced his gratitude by celebrating their fame in fome Latin 
poems, which were then much talked of, but which have fince been configned to merited 
oblivion. Catharine, however,' took care to inform the new chancellor, that having fecured 
him a preference over all his competitors, fhe expected he would forget all part engage- 
ments, to attach himfelf folely to her and her children 10 . 

A few days after that which had been fixed for the feizure of the Guifes at Amboife, 
Elizabeth's manifefto appeared, containing a defence of the princes of the blood againft 
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the princes of Lorraine : the contents of the manifefto, as well as the period of its pub- 
lication, ferved fully to convince the cardinal and his brother of the truth of one part of" 
La Eigne's evidence, in which he fwore that the confpirators had obliged themfelves, 
after having maffacred the Guiles, to give up the young queen, Mary Stuart, to Eliza- 
beth 1 '. Thus early had the Englifh princefs formed her nefarious dellgns againff. the li- 
berty of her unfortunate kinfwom.m. 

Some frefli commotions which Hill prevailed in Normandy, whither the admiral had 
been fent to calm the minds of the people, and reduce them to obedience ; in Dauphine, 
Provence, and Languedoc, determined the Guiles to fend orders to the different parlia- 
ments to releafe all the prifoners, confined on account of religion. From this general 
pardon, however, was excepted a certain number of perfons confined in the prifons of 
Blois and Tours, becaufe they were rather confidcred as leaders of a facYion than as 
fimple heretics: but thofe of Blois effected their efcipe through a window in the night. The 
prifoners at Tours were young Soucelle, who having cut his way through the officers 
of juftice that had been fent to apprehend him at Paris, afterwards prefented himfe'f at 
the king's levee, and claimed the reftitution of the effects which had been taken from 
him on that occafion ; Stuart, the Scotchman, fufpected of having affaffinated the prc- 
fident Minart ; and the bailiff of Saint-Aignan, on whom had been found a number of 
libels on the adminiftration of the Guifes. The cardinal, who had at firft fent them to 
the cattle of Vincennes v not thinking them fufficiently fecure in a place of which; 
the conftable was governor, ordered them to be removed to Tours, where he intended to 
examine them himfelf; and he had fent Defvaux, the prince of Conde's equerry, to ac- 
company them. They all found means, however, to efcape, except the bailiff, who, 
having broken his thigh in the attempt, was brought back to prifon. The other three 
wrote the following note to the cardinal — " We have been informed of the efca|>e of 
" vour prifoners from Blois; and as we have no doubt that you experience great ua- 
" eafinefs on the occafion, we have refolved to follow them: give yourfelf no farther 
" trouble about the matter, for we will foon bring them back, and in good company.'* 

The removal of the court to Tours, gave an opportunity to the prince of Conde to 
leave Amboife, and, notwithstanding the infidious attempts of the cardinal of Lorraine 
again to allure him to court, and his fecret orders to arrefr, him on the road, he effected 
his efcape into Gafcony. The kingdom, meanwhile, was thrown into a ftateof anarchy 
and confufion : the Hugonots, in different places, feized on the churches and convents, 
and in contempt of the prohibitory edicts, publickly celebrated divine fervice: at Nimes 
they drove the priefls from the church of Saint Stephen, during the celebration of mafs, 
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broke the images, and trod the confecrated wafer under foot: in Guienne, Poitou,Tou- 
raine, Anjou and Normandy, the fermentation was general, and as it was found impoffi- 
ble to fend fufficient troops to keep thofe provinces in awe, the cardinal of Lorraine had 
rccourfe to another means of enfuring obedience: viz. by the eftabliihment of the in- 
quilition, or rather, by the confirmation and extenfion of the jurifdiction of that tri- 
bunal, which had been lawfully eftablifhed in the preceding reign. It was the intention 
of the cardinal to put the inquifition in France exactly on the fame footing with thofe 
of Spain and Portugal ; but this being oppofed by the new chancellor, an edict was pub- 
lished in its ftead, by which it was ordained — That the ecclefiaftical tribunals fbould, in 
future, have fole cognizance of the crime of herefy ; that all thofe who frequented con- 
venticles or fecret affemblies fhould be declared guilty of high treafon ; that the prefidial 
throughout the kingdom fhould be authorized to try them in thelall refort, and to enforce 
the immediate execution of their fentence ; and that a reward of five hundred crowns 
fhould be paid to any perfon who fhould give information of fuch affemblies. Such were 
the principal articles of the edict of Romorentin, which was equally cenfured by both par- 
ties. The Proteftants, who, after they had obtained two fucceffive letters of remifhon 
which they had not .folicited, thought themfelves exempt from farther perfecution, and 
expected, at leaft, to be tolerated, were enraged that the miniiler fiiould prefume either to 
treat them as criminals, or compel them to renounce the excrcifc of their religion. The 
Catholics were vexed, that to an evil which preyed upon the vitals of the Mate, they 
only applied illufive remedies, the inefficacy whereof experience had fufficicntly demon- 
flrated. The parliament long refufed to regifter this edict, but all their remonftrailces 
being difregarded by the court, they were at length obliged to comply with the king's po- 
fitive orders. 

The enmity entertained by the Hugonots againft the Guifes fcemed daily to acquire 
frefh ftrength: fatires and libels were diftributed in great abundance, and one, in parti- 
cular, againft the cardinal of Lorraine, attracted the public attention j it was entitled the 
Tiger, and contained a lift of the acts of cruelty and perfidy perpetrated by that prelate, 
together with a fcandalous account of his amours with a lady of diftinction, his near re- 
lation, who, according to Brantome, had nearly died of grief in confequence of this 
publication. The publiflier of the libel was feized, but the author could never be dif- 
covered ; as the officers of juftice were conducting the former to prifon, the people at- 
tempted to take him from them, with the view of becoming his executioners themfelves; 
a tradefman of Rouen, pafling by at the time, interfered in his favour, and this act of 
humanity difpleafing the mob, the cry of "Hugonot!" refounded from all quarters, and 
the Norman was himfclf feized and thrown into prifon. Although it was proved that he 
,had never feen the bookfeller before, and no crime whatever could be alledged againft him, 
yet, in order to gratify the cardinal's revenge, they were both fentenccd to die, and were 
accordingly hanged on the fame gallows. 
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The intelligence which the Guifes continued to receive from the different provinces, 
where the minds of the people fcemed ripe for revolt, and the adverfe ftate of affairs in 
Scotland, induced them to renounce all the projects they had formed upon that king- 
dom, and to recall, with all poflible expedition, the troops they had fent thither, whole 
prefence in France had now become neceffary to their own defence. 

The appearance of the Englifh fleet in the Frith had difconcerted the operations of 
the French army, who were then employed in ravaging the county of Fife, and com- 
pelled them to retire with precipitation to Leith, there to wait the arrival of a fleet 
they expected from France, under the command of the marquis of Elbeuf. Inverted by 
the combined armies of England and Scotland, they made a moft gallant refiftance, and 
protracted the fiege to a confiderable length. After difputing with great obflinacy the 
approaches to the town, they made a general fally on the fifteenth of April, deftroyed a 
part of the enemy's works, and fpiked feveral pieces of cannon: on the thirtieth they 
repelled a moft vigorous attack, and forced the enemy to retreat in diforder : on the fe- 
venth of May, the befiegers having received confiderable reinforcements, made a frefli 
affault on the town, when they were again repulfed with great lofs: difcouraged, at 
length, by the failure of all their attacks, they prudently changed their plan of opera- 
tions, and converted the fiege into a blockade. The garrifon were foon reduced to the 
greateft diflrefs for want of provisions : the marquis of Elbeuf, whofe fleet had been 
difperfed in a ftorm, had difarmed the few veffels which he had been able to conduct into 
the ports of Normandy : the Guifes fent him money to refit them, and at the fame time 
gave orders to their younger brother, the grand-prior, to collect what veffels he could in 
the ports of Toulon and Marfeilles, and to effect a junction, on the Norman coaft, with 
the marquis's fleet : but as thefe preparations would neceffai ily take up a confiderable 
time, they appointed Montluc, bifhop of Valence, and Charles de la Rochefouciud, lord 
of Randan, to act as the king's plenipotentiaries in Scotland, and either to retard the pro- 
grefs of the enemy by negotiations, which they might protract to what length they 
chofe, or to conclude a treaty on the beft terms they could procure, provided that fhould 
prove the only means of faving the garrifon of Leith 

The propofals of thefe minifters for opening a negotiation being acceded to by the Eng- 
lifh, it was agreed to hold the conferences at Edinburgh on the firft of July ; and a truce 
was immediately figned, to continue till fuch time as the conferences fhould be broken off. 
During this interval, Mary of Lorraine, regent of Scotland, a princefs of good capacity 
and moderate principles, fell a victim to the ambition of her brothers, who afterwards 
-repented their own obflinacy in refufing to follow her advice. But this event, far from 
delaying, rather tended to accelerate the conclufion of a peace; for the Guifes novr 
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lofing all hopes of accomplifhing their ambitious plans, thought the beft thing they could 
do for their niece, was to reftore by degrees the affections of her fubjects, by depriving, 
them of all pretext for claiming the protection of a foreign power. Elizabeth infilled 
that the duke of Chatelleraud, and the other chiefs of the Scottifh rebels who had entered 
into a league with her, fhould be included, by name, in the treaty, and that the ftipula- 
tions accorded them fhould be guaranteed by herfelf: but the French plenipotentiaries, 
whofe principal object was to eliffolve that very league, and to leave no bond of connec- 
tion between the two nations, abfolutely refufed to infert, in a treaty of peace, which al- 
ways implies an equality between the contracting parties, any claufe with regard to the 
Scotch; offering, however, to accord them, as a matter of favour, not only an amnefty for 
the paft, but every kind of fecurity for the prefervation of their liberties. At length, 
after much debate, it was agreed, that a claufe fhould be inferted in the treaty with 
Elizabeth, importing that the king and queen of France fhould perform the promifea- 
made, in their name, by the minifters plenipotentiary, to their Scottifh fubjects. The 
promifes were thefe, that the French troops fliould leave Scotland within the fpace of 
twenty days, and return to France in veffels which Elizabeth engaged to fupply ; that 
France fliould only leave fixty foldiers in. the town of Leith ; that the king and queen 
fhould grant a general amnefty, and convene a meeting of the Scottifh parliament in the 
courfe of the following month, when the form of adminiftration to be obferved during 
their abfence fliould be regulated 23 . 

By the treaty of peace, concluded with Elizabeth, it was ftipulated, that the king and 
queen of France and Scotland fhould henceforth abftain from bearing the arms of Eng- 
land, or affuming the title of that kingdom : that all titles and public acts in which 
that title had been employed, fliould either be altered or abrogated; that the farther re- 
paration demanded by Elizabeth for the injury fhe had fuftained in that particular fliould 
be referred to the decifion of commiflioners, to be appointed at a future period ; and, 
Jaftly, that the king and queen fhould perform the promifes they had made to their fub- 
jects in Scotland. 

The day after the treaty was concluded the French forces embarked for their native 
country, the general amnefty was publifhed, and the. ftates were appointed to affemble 
in the following month ; but when the Englifli ambaffadors demanded of Francis his 
ratification of the treaty concluded! with their fovereign, that prince refufed to ra- 
tify it, on account of the laft claufe which regarded the Scotch, which, it was pretended, 
he could not confirm without admitting Elizabeth, as a judge between him and his fub- 
jects, and without giving her rights over Scotland which flic only claimed in virtue of 
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an affociation with rebels* 4 . This refufal though it grievoufly offended that revengeful 
princefs, caufed no prefent rupture between the two crowns. 

The troops which had been drawn from Scotland were ftationed in the fea-ports on 
the coafts of Normandy, in order to awe the people of that province, who began to 
exhibit unequivocal fymptoms of difcontent. Important as this re-inforcement un- 
doubtedly was, the Guifes Were frill fenfible of its infufficiency, in the prefent conjunc- 
ture : It would, indeed, have been eafy for them to levy as many troops as they chofe, but 
they were at a lofs for the means of providing for their fubfiftance. After all the reduc- 
tions that had been made in the king's houfhold, the revenue of the ftate was ftill in- 
adequate to defray its expences ; all credit Was deftroyed, commerce depreffed, and, in 
many provinces, the culture of the earth wholly neglecled. Any attempt, under thefe 
circumftances, to impofe frefli burdens upon the people, would, it was feared produce an 
infurrecYion. To obviate thefe inconveniencies, and to provide a remedy for the evil 
which threatened them, the Guifes, at length, refolved to engage the king and the 
queen-mother to convoke, at Fontainebleau, not the ftates-general, nor even an affembly 
of notables, but an extraordinary council, which the princes of the blood, the great of- 
ficers of the crown, the ftate-counfellors, knights of the order of Saint-Michael, and maf- 
ters of requefts, lhould be fummoned to attend, in order that thofe perfons who were moft 
interefted in the welfare of the ftate, fhould concur, if poffible, in the adoption of fome 
efficacious means for the reftoration of public tranquillity, and in the determination to 
enforce the execution of fuch meafures as they fhould deem neceffary for that purpofe. 
The Guifes, however, apprehenfive that the princes of the blood might repair to the 
affembly fo well accompanied as to become abfolute mafters of the government, took 
care to fiat ion a number of regular troops in the environs of Fontainebleau, and to allow 
fo fhort an interval between the date of the fummons and the day,, of the meeting that 
they fhould have no time to make preparations : the fummons was accordingly dated the 
laft of July, and the affembly was appointed for the twelfth of Auguft. 

The king of Navarre and the prince of Conde, convinced that this meafure was only 
adopted for the purpofe of bringing them to court and fecuring their perfons, wifh- 
ed to have the advice of the conftable; they accordingly fent a meffenger to him to fay, 
that as all their captains were engaged in an expedition againft Lyons, which thev had 
every reafon to expect would prove fuccelsful, they thought it would be dangerous to 
accept the king's invitation. The conftable exhorted them to defift from their projected 
attempt upon Lyons, advifed them rather to direiSt their efforts againft the towns of 
Limoges and Poitiers, which would fcrve to cover the provinces in their poffeffion, and 
might be defended with greater eafe and convenience ; but, he obferved, that they fhould 

a * Garnier, torn, xxviii. p. 344. 
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not have recfiurfe to this violent proceeding until all other means had failed : he conjured 
them to attend the afTembly,. and to fend word to their partizans to meet them on the 
road ; at all events, he faid, they would find their friends at Fontainebleau fo well-at- 
tended that nobody would dare to moleft them. This advice, however, was rejected by 
the king of Navarre, from, the convicYion that, if the Guifes intended to fecure theis 
perfons, they would take care to prevent them [from reaching Fontainebleau ; the two 
princes, therefore, fent a courier with letters to the king and queen-mother, to excufe, 
on account of the fhortnefs of the notice, and the length of the journey, their attendance 
at the council. 

The council, however, met on the appointed day, when the debates were warm 
and animated: the admiral Coligni, prefented a petition from the Hugonots of Nor- 
mandy, profeffing their attachment to the king, and demanding a toleration of their reli- 
gion ; this petition, defended with zeal and ability by Coligni, was oppofed with violence 
by the cardinal of Lorraine, who, in the courfe of hisfpeech, obferved that the king could 
not comply with the requeft of the Hugonots, without rifking the falvation of his foul,, 
and incurring the guilt of perjury: the final refult of this meeting was the diftribution 
of two circular letters ; the firft was addrefled to the fenefchals and bailiffs, who were 
ordered by the king to aflemble without delay the provincial afTemblies, for the pur- 
pofe of electing deputies to the ftates-general, which were appointed to meet at Meaux, 
on the tenth of December; the fecond, to the bifhops, enjoining immediate refidence, 
and commanding them to meet at Paris on the twentieth of January to hold a national 
council, unlefs the pope fhould, in the interval, be induced to convoke, agreeably to the 
promife he had made the king, a general council. 

While the affembly were fitting at Fontainebleau, an agent of the king of Navarre's, 
named La Sague, who had been fent with fome letters from the prince of Conde to his 
friends, was feized 2S ; and in his pockets were found letters from the conftable, the ad- 
miral and the vidame of Chartres, to the prince. Thofe from the two former contained 
only general expreflions of attachment, and of regret at not meeting the prince at Fon- 
tainebleau ; but that from the vidame was more particular ; it allured the prince of his 
readinefs to ferve him with his fword and fortune againft all perfons whatever, excepting 
the king, the queens, and the children of France. The Guifes, enraged at this difco- 
very, fent orders to arreft the vidame, who was detained at Paris by ill health ; and that 
nobleman having accordingly been thrown into the Baftille, was there examined: in 
anfwer to the queftions put to him by the judge^ he replied, that he had been a friend to 
the Guifes fo long as he conceived their intentions to be upright, and fo long as they 
paid a proper attention to their equals, and a proper refpeft to the princes of the blood; 
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but that fmce he found that, impofing no reftraints on their ambition, they had ufurped 
the honours referved for their fuperiors, the functions of the grand officers of the crown, 
the patrimony of the firft families, and betrayed an anxiety to deprefs and to degrade the 
nobility of France, he conceived the rank which he held in the kingdom, would not permit 
him to view with an eye of indifference this infult offered to the nation : that the prince 
of Conde having called upon him, as his relation, to efpoufe his quarrel, lie did not he- 
fitate in obeying the fummons, fmce the difpute in queftion by no means affected the 
ftate, and might be fettled in the fame manner as all other difputes which occur between 
gentlemen ; it was a difpute, in fhort, between the houfes of Bourbon and Lorraine, 
in which no one had a right to prevent his interference. As his letter contained. no~ 
thing which contradicted this explanation of the bufinefs, it became neceflary to fufpend 
the proceedings, till fome farther proof of criminality could be adduced. 

This event, and the news received about the fame time of a fruitlefs attempt upon 
Lyons, by the Hugonots, under the command of Ferriere-Maligni, determined the 
Guifes to exert their utmoft endeavours for getting the king of Navarre and the prince 
of Conde into their power; and with this view, Francis was induced to write a preffing 
letter to the former, urging the neceffity of his attendance at court. Meanwhile, from 
the treachery of fome of the party, important difcoveries were made and commiffions feized 
for raifing. troops in the name of the prince of Conde 26 . La Sague, being threatened 
with the rack, declared that bv dipping the fheet of paper, in which the vidame's letter 
was enclofed, in a bafon of water, the minifter would learn what he was fo anxious to 
know : the experiment was accordingly tried, and the paper when wet appeared to con- 
tain a letter from Dardois, the conftable's confidential agent, to the prince of Conde, 
in which he obferved to the prince that notwithftanding what might be faid to the con- 
trary, he might be affured that nobody was more fenfible than the conftable of the ne- 
ceffity of changing the adminiftration and removing the Guifes ; that he was of opinion 
the princes, when fummoned to appear at court, fhould take care to be well accom- 
panied to profit by any opportunity, that might occur on the road. This lalt expreffion 
appearing ambiguous, La Sague was interrogated on the fubjecl: ; and he replied, that the 
princes, under pretence of coming to court, were to approach the Loire, followed at 
fome diftance by the principal forces of Guienne and Gafcony : That D'Amville, the 
conftable's fecond fon, was to join them, with a re-inforcement of troops, at Poitiers, 
which town they were immediately to fecure, and then to proceed to Tours, and Orleans ; 
that at this laft place they meant to convene the ftates-general, in order to bring the 
Guifes to trial, and to take poffeffion of the fupreme authority, until the king fhould have 
completed his twenty-fecond year; that the conftable's fon, who was governor of Paris 
and the ifle of France, had promifed to fecure the fuffrages of the people in thofe places; 
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that the admiral had made the fame affurances with regard to Normandy, while the duke 
of Etampes anfwered for Brittany, the count of Tende for Provence and Senarpont, and 
Bouchavannes for Picardy ; that the princes themfelves having fecured the fouthem 
provinces, they would thus difpofe of the reprefentatives of the nation at their pleafure, 
and procure the adoption of fuch regulations as would beflfuit their own purpofes. 

The Guifcs, obferving the moft profound fccrecy, with regard to this important difco- 
Verv, and not even daring to arreft Dardois, through fear of alarming the conftable, 
contented themfelves for the prefent with the formation of two camps: one at Pontoife, 
the other at Meulan, in which they ftationed the veteran troops, recently arrived from 
Scotland, as well as thofe which they had ordered, fome time before, from Piedmont. 
All the king's houfhold-troops received orders to affemble at an early period; and Fran- 
cis, under pretence of reviewing them, left Fontainebleau, where he was not fecure 
from attack, and took up his refidence at Saint-Germain, in the vicinity of the conftable, 
and between the two camps. 

The meaneft and moft difhoneft artifices were now employed by the Guifes to get the 
prince of Conde into their power ; and in this attempt they were feconded by Catharine 
of Medicis, who exerted all thofe arts of hypocrify in which fhe was fo eminently verfed 17 . 
At length they fucceeded in extorting from the king Navarre and the prince of Conde 
a promife to repair to court, attended only by their ufual retinue ; and as the violent 
me'afures they meant to purfue would naturally excite great difcontent among the nobi- 
lity, they fought to fecure their friendfhip, by the diftribution of honours and rewards: the 
government of Tourainc, Anjou, the Blaifois and Vendomois, was conferred on the 
duke of Montpenfier; and that of the Orleanois, the Chartrain and Berry, on the prince 
of la Roche-fur- Yon : eighteen new knights of the order of Saint-Michael were created 
at the fame time, and for the fame purpofe; and from this Era may be dated the decline 
of that illuftrious order, which had fubfiftcd, with great glory, for a whole century. 

About the middle of Oftober, the king, with an army ©f ten thoufand difciplined 
•troops, repaired to Orleans, and flruck terror and confternation into the inhabitants of 
that town, who were flrongly attached to the Hugonots. Meanwhile the king of Na- 
varre and the prince of Conde fet out on their journey, and Francis iffued orders to 
the Catholic gentlemen who refided in the provinces through which they were to pafs, 
to levy troops, difperfe all affemblies, political or religious, and kill, without mercy or 
d^fcrimination, all who fhould attend them. In the courfe of their journey, the princes 
received intimations of the moft alarming nature, and each day added fome new proof of 
the impetuous counfels of the Guifes, and of the too ready acquiefcence of the eafy mo- 
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narch ; but they had now advanced too far to recede, different parties had been ftationed 
on the road behind to intercept their retreat or flight ; and, with a flender train, but un- 
daunted countenance, they at length entered the city of Orleans. 

On entering the royal prefence they were received with coldnefs by the king, whom 
they found feated between the duke of Guife and the cardinal of Lorraine ; Francis 
then conducted them to the apartment of the queen-mother, who, on their appearance, 
fhrieked and burft into tears ; he there reproached the prince of 'Conde with his fedi- 
tious conduct, telling him that he was accufed of forming plots, as well againft the ftate 
as againft the life of his fovereign, and that it was neceffary to juftify himfelf from fuch 
accufations. Conde replied, that the accufations were falfe and calumnious, and that if his 
majefty would confront him with his accufers he could eafily convict them of impof- 
ture. — It it but jxtjl " — faid the king — " that you Jbould be heard in your defence.'''' — 
As foon as he had pronounced thefe words he left the room, and gave orders to Cha- 
vigni and Breze, captains of his guards, to arreft the prince, who was immediately con- 
ducted to a houfe, previoufly prepared for his reception. At the fame time orders were 
iffued for apprehending Groflot, bailiff of Orleans; the lady of Roye, filler to the 
Chatillons, and mother-in-law to Conde; Dardois, fecretary to the conftable ; and Bou- 
chard, chancellor to the king of Navarre. Anthony, whofe eafy credulity had greatly 
contributed to reduce his brother to this fituation, repeatedly called on the queen-mother 
to declare whether fhe had not folemnly pledged her word that neither he nor his brother 
fhould meet with the leafl moleftation ; but that artful and perfidious princefs refufed to 
anfwer him. 

Notwithftanding the prayers and folicitations of the princefs of Conde, who threw 
herfelf at the king's feet, and implored his mercy in favour of her hufband, Francis, with 
an unfeeling perfeverance, unnatural at his age, purfued the neceffary meafures for bring- 
ing the prince to trial. A commiffion, compofed of Chriftopher de Thou, prefident of 
the parliament of Paris; of James Viole and Bartholomew Faye, judges of the fame 
court ; Bourdin, attorney-general : and the fecretary du Tillet, was appointed to interro- 
gate him in prifon ; but the prince protefted againft the competency of the fubfervient 
tribunal, and appealed to the king in parliament. The appeal, however, was rejected by 
Francis ; and the chancellor, with fome members'of the council, and all the knights of 
Saint-Michael and mafters of requefts who were then at Orleans, being added to the 
commiffion, the trial was purfued, and the prince, being found guilty of li'zc-majejiy, was 
fentenced to lofe his head. The count of Sancerre, one of his judges, peremptorily 
refufed to fign the fentence, and, when preffed to it by the king, replied, that any other 
command from his majefty fhould meet with inftant compliance from him, but that he 
would rather lofe his own head, than tranfmit to his children the fhame of reading their 
father's name annexed to a fentence of death pronounced againft a prince, whofe defen- 
dants might poffibly become their fovereigns. But the refufal of this honourable old 
man made no irapreflion on the king, who confirmed the fentence, and appointed the 
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tenth of December, the day on which the Hates general were to meet, for the execution 
of the prince. 

The profpea of approaching death had but little effea on the magnanimous mind of 
Conde ; a prieft having been lent to fay mafs in his apartment, he difmifTed him with 
cbferving that he had come to Orleans on the king's invitation, not to hear mafs, but to 
make his majefty hear his j unification : a gentleman whom he had formerly diftinguifhed 
by his favour, but who had firtce courted the proteaion of the Guifes, having obtained ad- 
rniffion to the prince, made fome propofals for an accomodation with his enemies ; but 
Conde, after extorting a confeffion that he had been fent thither by the Guifes, de- 
fired he would tell them, that the only accommodation he fhould ever enter into with them 
was written on the point of his lance* 

But the proud princes of Lorraine were not long fuffered to rejoice in the humiliation 
of their rival, and the fuccefs of their plans ; while the fate of the gallant Conde ap- 
peared inevitable, the Sovereign Arbiter of the world, who baffles the prefumptuous hopes 
of afpiring mortals, and fpeaks comfort to defpair, had otherwife ordained. On the 
nineteenth of November, Francis, as he was attending veTpers at the Jacobins, fainted 
in the church, whence he was conveyed fenfelefs and motionlefs to his apartment; on 
the recovery of his fenfes, he complained of a violent pain in his ear, which was 
fpeedily followed by a burning fever, attended with fymptoms of the moft alarming 
nature. The Guifes, thrown into the utmoft confternation by this unexpeaed event, 
affembled their friends, fome of whom were of opinion that they fhould extort from 
the king an order for the immediate execution of the prince of Conde, and the impri- 
fonment of the king of Navarre, as the belt means of fecuring a preponderance to their 
own party, but this advice was overruled by the cardinal of Tournon, not on the plea 
of juftice or humanity, but from confiderations of policy, as he obferved that the 
conftable and his family would Hill remain to head the oppofite faaion, and that 
they would infallibly be feconded by the whole order of nobility, (who would be in- 
cenfed at the perfecution of the princes of the blood) and probably by the majority of the 
people. 

The king of Navarre, meanwhile, embraced the opportunity to court a reconciliation 
with the queen-mother, who, at the infligation of the duchefs of Montpenfier and the 
chancellor, concluded an accommodation with that prince, and confented to receive him and 
his brother into favour, on condition that he fhould renounce all pretentions to the regency 
in the event of the king's demife, and fubmit to a reconciliation with the Guifes, who fhe 
aflured him, had been nowife inftrumentrd to the imprifonment of his brother ; falfe as 
this affurancc inconteflibly was, fhe promifed Anthony that he fhould hear it confirmed by 
the king himfclf. He was accordingly conduaed to the royal apartment, where the feeble 
Francis, docile to the Iaft, declared, in the prelence of fevcral witneffes, that he had caufed 
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the prhice of Condi to be imprifoned of his own accord, and contrary to the advice of his un- 
cles, the duke of Gulf and the cardinal of Lorraine' 1 *. 

The king's difordcr proved to be an abfeefs in the head, which, burfting, put an end to his 
exiftence on the fifth of December, in the eighteenth year of his age and the fecond of his 
reign. Little can be faid of the character of this prince; weak both in body and mind, 
he pofieffed no energy of foul, and appeared wholly inadequate to the ftation he was de- 
flined to fulfil ; born without paffions, alike deftitute of virtue and of vice, he became a 
paffive instrument in the hands of his ambitious uncles, who directed his opinions at their 
pleafure, and even gave to his propenfities that turn which befl fuited their own interefled 
views. Francis certainly exhibited but few qualifications that can entitle him to praife; 
but candour prompts and juftice warrants the affertion, that malignity alone could afcribe 
the defecls of a prince thus circumftanced to depravity of heart. 

The king's death, though fully expected, threw the whole court into confufion ; 
the Guifes, placing but little reliance on the reconciliation extorted from the king 
of Navarre, {hut themfelves up in their houfes, and prepared to fuftain an attack ; 
while the queen-mother, alarmed at her prefent fituation, and flill more uneafy with re- 
gard to the future, had wholly negle£ted the neceffary preparations for the interment of 
the royal corpfe ; and on examination the treafury was found not to contain money 
fufficient to discharge the expences of the funeral : the body of the deceafed monarch 
was privately conveyed to the royal v^ault at Saint Denis, attended only by Lanfac and 
La Brofle, who had been his governors. 
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A. D. 1560, 1561.] THE tranfactions of the reign of Charles the Ninth are mo*e 
deeply obfcured by the prejudices of party writers than thofe of any other reign in the 
Hiftory of France. Civil contefts are generally more deftructive than foreign wars ; but 
thofe in particular which arife from a difference of religious opinions are invariably marked 
by animofity the moft virulent, by hatred the moft inveterate; and the malignant in- 
fluence of thefe uncharitable fentiments is unhappily extended to all who are, even re- 
motely, interefted in the event of the conflict, giving a different hue to the fame objects, 
affigning to the fame occurrences motives and appearances not only different but op- 
pofite, even converting matters of fact into fubjects for difpute, and thus foully, pollut- 
ing the pure ftream of hiftory. Amidft fuch a chaos of contradictory accounts, it is no 
eafy matter to diftinguifh reality from fiction : but, exempt from the paffions whence 
fuch confufion has arifen, equally free from the bigotry and predilections of either feet, 
# we fhall purfue, with fteady perfeverance, our fearch after truth, and endeavour to ftcej 
clear of the fhoals and quickfands of prejudice and mifreprefentation. 

On the death of Francis the crown devolved on his next brother Charles, then only 
in the eleventh year of his age, who accordingly received the oaths of the magiftrates 
and great officers of the court, whom he confirmed in the poffeffion of their places and 
privileges. The early age of the infant monarch incapacitating him from holding the 
reins of government, his mother, Catharine of Medicis, at nrft,afTumed the authority, 
though not the title, of Regent, but after a fhort time fhe was compelled to relinquifh a 
confulerable portion of her power to the king of Navarre, who was created Lieutenant- 
general of the kingdom. 

the 
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The Hates-general, fammoqed by Francis to aflemble at Orleans on the thirteenth of 
December, were fufFered, in confequence of a decifion that the king never dud, to meet 
on the appointed day Catharine, indeed, apprehenfive left the representatives of the 
people might deprive her of that power which, during the minority of their fovereigns, 
they claimed a right to confer on whomfocver they pleafed, would willingly have prevented 
their meeting, but the nation was reduced to fucli a deplorable ftate, with regard to the 
public revenue, that the application of an immediate remedy had become an cbje&of in- 
difpenfible neceflity. 

In the prefent temper of the kingdom it could not he fuppofed that an affembly fo nu- 
merous, compofed of members of different feels, would a& with concord, uniformity, 
and effect : the gratification of private refentment rofe fuperior to concern for the public 
welfare ; and party contentions, with all their bafe concomitants of hafty accufations aiul 
petulant invective, were permitted to difgrace the proceedings of a conventiun afTcmbled 
for the noblefl: purpofe — to refcue the nation from diftrefs, by giving flrength and liabi- 
lity to the laws, and happinefs and relief to the people. The Hugonots complained of 
the injuries they had fuftained, the perfecutions they had experienced, and the hardfhips 
to which they were expofed ; demanded a repeal of all the penal laws paffed in the pre- 
ceding reigns, and claimed a free and perfect toleration of their religion. The clergy 
of the eftablifhed church were not lefs loud in their complaints, nor lefs urgent in their 
applications for redrefs ; they accufed the fectaries of mifreprefenting their conduct, of 
defaming their characters, and of fowing diffentions between the pallors and their flocks : 
they reproached them with exerting their fuperiority, in thofc places where they were 
ftrongeft, to compel the Catholics to attend their meetings, to beat and mutilate the priells, 
to take forcible polTeffion of the churches, to overturn the altars, to profane the facrcd 
vafes, and to infpirefuch terror into the regular clergy, that they did not dare to appear 
in public with any of the external marks of their profeflion. To redrefs thefe griev- 
ances, it was required, that all the penal laws againft heretics fhould be rigidly enforced; 
that a religions tcji fhould be iinpofed, as an indifpenfable qualification for holding any 
office judicial, municipal, or political: and that the introduction of the money and inha- 
bitants of Geneva into the kingdom fhould be ftrictly prohibited. 

It was importable to reconcile fentiments thus different, and claims thus oppofite ; and 
as the ftates evinced a difpofition to confume their time in difputes of this nature, the 
-queen mother deemed it neceffary to remind them of the primary object of their meet- 
ing, and, after making all poffible retrenchments in the king's houlhold, reducing the pen- 
fions, and retrenching one quarter of the falaries of all officers whatever for the enfuing 
year, flic fubmitted tp the deputies an exact account of the debts and expenccs of the 
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ft ate ; by which it appeared, that the former amounted to forty-three million, four 
hundred and eighty-three thoufand livres, of which fifteen million, nine hundred and 
twenty-fix thoufand livres had been borrowed, at an ufurious intereft, of different 
banks; fourteen million, nine hundred and fixty-one thoufand had been raifed by a- 
lic-nations of the domain of the crown, of the aids and gabelles ; five million, five hun- 
dred and eighty thoufand had been appropriated to the purpofe of paying the dowers 
of the king's aunt, and his two fillers; and two million, three hundred and twelve 
thoufand, fix hundred livres had been borrowed of perfons who were to be repaid 
out of the revenue of the current year. The whole revenue, including all the taxes 
then cftahlifhed, was eftimated at twelve millions, two hundred and fifty-nine thoufand, 
eight hundred and twenty-nine livres : (about five hundred and ten thoufand, eight hun- 
dred and twenty-fix pounds fterling) and the expenditure at twelve million, two hundred 
and fixty thoufand, a few pounds more than the revenue. But a confiderable part of the 
revenue of the prefent year being pledged, it was evident that government, far from 
meliorating the fituation of the people as they wilhed to do, would be wholly incapable 
of meeting the ordinary expences, or of having recourfe to frefh loans, fince no lenders 
could be met with. 

But thefe confederations, weighty asthey were, had no.efFe£r. on the ftates, who plead- 
ed their inability to make any provifions with regard to the revenue, without the exprefs 
commands of their conftituents ; they therefore defired that the provincial fiates might 
again be con vened, in order that they might obtain frefh inftruclions. Catharine find- 
ing they perfevered in this refolution, at length determined to put an end to the feflion ; 
and accordingly, on the la ft day of January, the king went to the nflembly for that pur- 
pofe. The chancellor, in his fpeech, obferved, that the three orders had agreed in de- 
manding the fuppreffion of a multitude of newly-created offices, to which the want of 
money had alone given birth : that the king was as fenfible as they Were of the incon- 
venience of fiifferiog them to fu'bfift, but that they ought to be as fenfible as the king 
was of the iniquity of difpofTefiing the prefent holders, without reimburfmg them the 
money they had advanced, which the ftates had not fupplicd him with the means of doing, 
lie begged them to confider, that Charles, being a minor, and not having been inftrumen- 
tal to the contracting that immenfe debt, of which they complained, ought not to become 
refpoufible for it : that the evil which preyed upon the ftate would daily encreafe, and, by 
deferring the application of a proper remedy, they ran a rifk of rendering it incurable: 
that it was evident, from the accounts which had been laid before them, that the ftate 
owed upwards of forty-three million of livres, and that the tevenue was wholly ineffi- 
cient to difcharge any part of the intereft due on that enormous fum: that the king, after 
examining the matter in his council, was of opinion, ihat the clergy fhould take upon 
themfclves to redeem the alienated domain of the crown, and the produce of the aids and 
gabelles, pledged for the payment of about fifteen million of livres, within the term of fix 
years: that the nobility, having, in the late wars, not only laviftied their blood, hut 
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mortgaged their pofTcflions for the fervice of the ftate, ought to he exempted from any 
immediate contribution, in lieu whereof, they fhould eftablifh a duty on fome article of 
general confumption, fuch as fifteen llvres on every hogfhead of fait, which being divi- 
ded among the three orders, would fcarccly be felt by the nobility : that the third eftatc 
fhould fubmit either to an encreafe of the prefent taxes, or to a frefh duty upon liquors. 
This 1 aft object of taxation, the chancellor remarked, was not rendered fo productive in 
France as it might be, if an opinion could be formed from the cuftoins of other countries : 
fince at Venice, the duty upon wine produced the republic an- annual revenue of two 
millions of ducats : that thefe taxes, or any other which the dates might chufeto eftab- 
lifh in their ftead, fhould only continue for fix years, or even a. fhorter time, if the na- 
tional debt fhould be fooner difcharged : that, in order to prevent the poffibility of mif- 
application, the ftates might themfelves authorize the municipal officers in the principal 
towns to collect the taxes, and apply the produce ; and, that not the fhadovv of a doubt 
might remain as to the real intentions of government, the king would bind liimfelf by 
a folemn promife, and the queen-mother and the princes of the blood by their oaths, that 
as foon as the debt fhould be difcharged, he would keep his houfhold on the produce of 
his domains, and would require, for defraying all the other expences of the ftate, only 
the fame fubfidies as had been granted during the reign of Lewis the Twelfth. 

" Such," faid the chancellor, " is the object' which his majefty wifhed you to dif» 
" cufs before your diftblution : but fince you are of opinion that you cannot proceed 
" in a bufmefs of this nature without being formally authorized by the provincial 
" ftates, the king will again convene them, not, as before, by bailiwicks, (for, in the 
<4 - prefent diftrefs, it is proper to fave the expence which thofe numerous affemblies occa- 
*' fion) but by governments : it will be fufficient for each of the great governments 
" to fend three deputies, one of each order, who muff meet at Melun. on the firft 
" of May." 

During the interval between the diflblution of the ftates and the meeting of the new 
convention, the kingdom was alike agitated by religious difputes and political intrigues. 
The queen-mother, anxious to fecure the attachment of the Hugonots, caufed letters- 
patent to be iffued, by which the king forbade all his fubjects, under the fevereftV penal- 
ties, to infult each other on account of religion, and ordered all thofe to be releafed. 
from prifon whofe only crime was that of having attended the conventicles, or complied 
with the other forms of the new religion, exacting only from fuch perfons a promife to 
live Catholiqucment in future ; and in cafe they fhould refufe to make that promife, they 
were ftill to be releafed, but on condition that they fhould leave the kingdom within a 
given time: the parliament was enjoined to re-publifli the edi<5l of Ronjorentin, with- 
out any reft notions whatever, 
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The parliament, however, refufed to pay obedience to the commands of the king, and 
even when forced to compliance by more pofitive orders, they were fo far influenced by 
a fpirit of bigotry and perfection, that, four days after they had regiftered the letters, 
they iflued an arret, forbidding, under pain of death, all pcrfons, of whatever rank or 
condition, to hold conventicles or unlawful affemblies; to print or expofcto fale any 
book on religion or the fcriptures, without the permiffion of the court, and the previous 
approbation of two dottors of divinity. The parliament caufed this arret to be publifli- 
ed, by found of trumpet, in the molt public parts of Paris, as well as at Mons, Angers, 
Poitiers, Tours, Saumur, La Fleche, and, in fhort, at every town of any importance 
within their jurifdi&ion. 

The Plugonots, meanwhile, held a fynod at Poitiers, where they decided, that as th» 
king was a minor, the ftates could take no meafures for paying his debts, nor contra&ing 
any valid engagement whatever with him, until a council, chofen by the ftates lawfully 
aflembled, fhould have been appointed to affift him with their advice: that thofe who now 
called themfelves members of the council, had no right to affume that dignity, fince 
their commiflion had expired with the monarch from whom they received it, and could 
not be renewed either by the new king, who was a minor, or by the queen-mother, to 
whom the law gave nofuch authority: that the chancellor himfelf fhould be warned to 
abflain from the exercife of his functions, as he did not hold his office either with the 
approbation of the ftates, or the con fen t of the princes of the blood: that, if govern- 
ment fhould refufe to comply with thefe demands, the deputies fhould abftain from 
all difcuflion whatever, and prefer an appeal to the future Hates-general, lawfully 
aflembled. 

This decifion gave frefli vigour and energy to the intrigues of the court, where the 
partifans of either religion endeavoured to acquire a fuperiority ; the arrival of the 
prince of Conde, at this critical period, feemed to turn the fcale in favour of the Hngo- 
nots : that nobleman had refufed to leave the place of his confinement until the Guifes 
were removed from court, but the cardinal of Lorraine having voluntarily retired to his 
dipecfe of Rhcims, and the duke of Guife contenting to exprefs his difapprobation of 
the violent proceedings againft the prince, and his belief of his innocence, Conde re- 
paired to Fontainebleau, where he was publickly juftified from the charges which had 
beep preferred againft him, by a decree of the council ; and he afterwards obtained a de- 
cifion of the parliament of Paris, fancTioning that decree 1 . 

It had ever been the policy of Catharine of Mcdicis to profit by the animofity of the 
two parties, for the augmentation of her own povyer, and fo to hold the fcales between 
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them as to prevent cither from fecuring a preponderance. Finding her authority qucf- 
tioned by the Hugonots, fhe thought it prudent tofecurethe attachment of their leaders; 
and as Coligni, from rank, ftation, and principle, was juftly confidcred as entitled to great 
weight with his party, to him fhe now applied. Unambitious of honours, and negli- 
gent of rewards, all that the admiral required of her, was the promulgation of edicts 
favourable to the religion he profeffed j in return for which he undertook, not only to 
furnifh an eafy means for paying off the national debt, but alfo to reftore the whole king- 
dom to a perfect ft ate of tranquillity. By calculating the rapid progrefs which the new 
doctrines had hitherto made in the midft of the mod cruel perfections, he had fully per- 
filaded himfetf that, under the influence of toleration, they would thrive fo faft, that the 
whole nation would, in a few years, be induced to adopt them, without conflraint, and with- 
out the neceffity of fhedding a fingledropof blood; that, then, the immenfe riches of the 
Romifli clergy might be employed, without any oppofition, to paying the debts of the 
ftate, and for fecuring a comfortable fubfiftence for the minifters of the reformed church 3 . 
Thefe plans of pacification, toleration, and reform, fo perfectly coincided with the views 
of the chancellor, L'Hopital, that an intimacy immediately took place between him and 
the admiral, which, though fometimes interrupted by fubfequent events, was never dif- 
folved. They had little difficulty in perfuading Catharine of Medicis, who was more 
anxious to preferve her rank, and to liquidate the public debt, than to maintain the ef- 
tablifhed religion, to fecond their meafures. She was fenfible, however, that previous to 
the publication of fuch edicts as the admiral required, it would be neceffary to prepare- 
the minds of the public for their reception; and as, in every ftate, the example of the 
fovereign has a vaft influence over the people, it was deemed prudent firft to try the doci- 
lityof the court, that they might thence judge what they had to expect from the nation 
at large. Though it was now the feafon of Lent, butchers were allowed to keep their 
fhops open, and meat wasferved at almoft every table. Such of the princes and nobility 
as profeffed the new religion, had hitherto kept a chaplain among their other domeftics, 
and had deemed it an indulgence to be allowed to attend divine worfhip,. at fome private 
houfe, at a diftance from the palace; but their minifters were now allowed to preach at 
court, in public oppofition to the Catholic priefts. 

Though Catharine did not dare to attend the fermons of the Hugonots, yet file al- 
lowed John de Montluc, bifhop of Valence, who had imbibed the principles of the Cal- 
vinifts, -to hold daily conferences with them on controverted points, in the king's anti- 
ehamber, at which fhe always contrived to be prefent, accompanied by all the ladies of 
her houfhold. Attracted by this novelty, the whole court foon followed the example of 
the queen-mother; but the conftable, ever hoftile to the reformed, unlefs when hi* 

3 Gamier, tora. xxviii. p. >a7« 
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hit ere ft led him to approve their political plan's, and grown petulant from age, vented his 
rage on the minifter in the moft indecent terms. 

The marefchal de Saint- Andre, a man of loofe principles and ruined fortune, attached 
to the Guifes more from intercft than principle, eagerly embraced the opportunity af- 
forded by the conftable's difcontent at the prefent conduct of Catharine, to promote a 
reconciliation between that nobleman and the princes of Lorraine: though a breach with 
his own family mud be the neceflary confequence of fuch an alliance, yet Montmorenci 
fuffered that consideration to be outweighed by the fuggeftion that the Hugonots had 
publickly exprcfTcd their opinion of the propriety of reducing the national debt by re- 
voking the many exccffive grants beftowed by Henry the Second on his minifters and fa- 
vourites: a league was accordingly formed between the duke of Guife, the conftable, 
and the marefchal de Saint-Andre, which was diftinguifhed by the appellation of The 
Triumvirate. The object of this league was, to fecure their own power and pofleflions, 
by a lyitematic oppofition to the meafures of their enemies, both religious and political: 
foon after it was Concluded, the conftable repaired to Chantilli, to attend the celebration 
of the nuptials of There, his fourth fon, with the rich heirefs of the houfe of Humieres, 
and the duke of Guile withdrew from the council, and retired to his feat at Nanteuil, 

The admiral profited by the retreat of the triumvirs, to complain to the council of the 
conduct of the parliament of Paris, which, not content with having difobeyed the king's 
commands, by adding modifications to the edict of Romorentin, which totally deftroyed 
its effect, had, on the twenty-eighth of March, paffed an arret, by which they declared 
all thofe guilty of high treafon who fliould attend conventicles at which any doctrine 
was preached contrary to that of the Romifh church ; and ordered the houfes, in which 
fuch affemblies fliould be holden, to be razed to the ground. As the palace at Fontaine- 
blcau came within this defcription, the admiral was juftified in repreftnting thefe arrets 
as fo many attacks on the fovereign authority. A deputation from the parliament were 
accordingly ordered to wait on the king} and, after receiving a fevere reprimand from the 
council, the deputies were told that it was his majefty's wifh that, with regard to all 
orders that might be addrefl'ed to them on matters of government, they fhould confine 
themfelves to implicit obedience, without venturing on any latitude of interpretation or 
impofition of reftraint: that, on any difficult points, he fliould be happy to hear their 
remonO ranees, but he forbade them to affix any kind of modification to his edicts and or- 
donnanccs at the time of regiftering them, 

A tumult which happened about this time at Beauvais, tended to widen the breach 
that fubfifled between the Hugonots and Catholics. Fournier, a doctor of divinity, had 
in his fermons denounced the Chatillons to the citizens of Paris, as publick enemies, 
who were only waiting for a favourable opportunity to expel them from their habita- 
tions. 
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tions. The cardinal de Chatillon had, on the approach of Eafter, retired to Beauvais, 
but inftead of attending the ceremonies of the church, at the head of his clergy, he fhut 
himfelf up in his epifcopal palace, with fome ecclefiaftics of the fame perfuahon with 
himfelf. Emboldened by his example, the Hugonots infulted a proceffion, and being 
purfued by the mob, one of them was killed in the court-yard of the palace. The 
cardinal, uncertain whether he was the object of their rage, caufed his doors to be barri- 
cadoed, and made his appearance at a balcony, arrayed in his pontifical robes, which he 
had for fome years difdained to wear, but which now ferved to calm the minds of the 
multitude. The queen, apprized of this tranfadtion, fent orders to the marefchal de 
Montmorenci to haften to Beauvais with a body of troops, and inflict an exemplary 
punifhment on the infurgents. Finding, however, after a ftrict examination, that the 
tumult was the effect of a momentary impulfe of popular refentment, and not the con- 
fequence of any fixed plan, the marefchal contented himfelf with hanging two of the 
principal offenders, and committing a few others to prifon*. 

The conjuncture appeared favourable for the promulgation of an edict that had been 
fome time projected by the council ; in which the king forbade all his fubjects, un- 
der pain of death, without any hope of pardon, to infult each other by ufing the in* 
jurious appellations of Papijis and Hugonots: or to violate the fafety which every indi- 
vidual ought to enjoy in his own houfe, under pretence that unlawful affemblies were 
holden there; it ordained, that all prifoners confined on account of religion fhould be re- 
leafed; and that all exiles and fugitives fhould be permitted to return to France, where no 
one fhould be fuffered to moleft them, either in their perfons or property, fo long as 
they lived Catholiquement, and without giving offence; and if they violated thefe con- 
ditions, they fhould then be allowed to fell their effects, and retire wherefoever they 
pleafed. The chancellor, knowing the difpofition of the parliament of Paris, forefaw 
that they would oppofe the regiftering of the edict; and in order to obviate this difficulty, 
he addrefled it immediately to the magiftrates of the inferior courts, who, by the edict of 
Romorentin, were appointed judges in dernier refort in all fimilar cafes. The parliament 
were greatly incenfed at this condua, and, after protefting againft fuch an irregular mode 
of proceeding, attacked, with greater violence than juftice, the edict itfelf, and main- 
tained the propriety of acting with vigour againft the Hugonots, and of promoting their 
extirpation by encouraging informers s . . 

The remonftrances of the parliament were treated with contempt, and the edict, 
though wanting the requifitc formality to give it the force of a law, was publifhed in 
every part of the kingdom, except the metropolis : the confequence of its publication 
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was a general commotion ; even at Paris the meetings of the Hugonots daily encreafed, 
v and divine fervice began to be regularly performed. The place of greateft refort was the 
houfeof Gaillard, lord of Long-jumeau, fituated in the fuburb of Saint-Germain, near the 
Pre-aux-Clcrcs. A troopof fcholars, accompanied by a body of citizens, affecting to confider 
thefe aflemblies as infults to the publick, made a furious attack upon the houfe, but they 
were repelled by a number of gentlemen who had met there, who killed a few, and put 
the reft to flight: the next day the attack was renewed with greater fury, and many were 
flain on. both fides. Gaillard, apprized that a criminal procefs had been inftituted againft 
him in the Chatelet, appealedto the parliament, and produced, in his defence, a copy of 
the laft edict. The judges, unwilling to act in oppofition to the will of the king, thus 
openly declared, and moreover at a lofs how to apprehend a man who was furrounded by 
two or three hundred gentlemen, fent two members of the court to engage him to retire' 
peaceably to his eftate at Long-jumeau, offering, on that condition, to provide him with 
a guard, and to put his houfe under the immediate protection of the king. 

In the midft of thefe diforders Charles repaired to Rheims, where the ceremony of 
his coronation was performed, on the fifteenth of May, by the cardinal of Lorraine ft ; 
who, availing himfelf of the opportunity when the king hadjuft fvvorn, on the altar, t<» 
maintain the Catholic, religion, and preferve the privileges of the clergy, reprefented to 
the queen- mother, in energetic terms, the ftate of oppreflion to which the church was 
reduced, and the ne:eflity of immediately extricating her from a fituation which fore- 
boded her fpeedy ruin; for, in feveral places, the priefts could not mount the pulpit 
and deliver their fermons, without being interrupted in the midft of them, andexpofed to 
the groflcft infults; the people even refufed to pay tythe, and, what was ft ill more alarm- 
ing, the citizens, in various towns, had taken up arms againft each other, and only waitr 
cd for the fignal of aflaflination. At an extraordinary council, holden at Rheims, on 
this fubject, it was unanimoufly agreed that the belt mode of providing a remedy for 
the evil complained of, would be to appoint an aflembly of the prelates, to correct all 
the abufes which had crept into the Gallican church ; and to admit, into fiich aflembly, 
the mod: celebrated divines of the new feci, who fliould be at full liberty to defend their 
doctrine againft the attacks of the Catholic theologians, in prefence of the king himfelf. . 

But as it would bsfome timeb^fore this meafure could he accompliflied, it was deemed pru- 
dentto pafs an edict that might, in the interval, keep the fectaries within bounds. One was 
accordingly iflucd — diftinguifhed inhiftory, by the appellation of The July EdiB- — by which 
ill afTemblies, public or private, at which fermons were preached, and the facrament was 
admiiiiftercd, in a manner contrary to the rites of the Romifli church, were prohibited, under. 
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pain of confifcation of property, to all who fhould attend them ; and the crime of herefy 
was left to the fole cognizance of thebifhops, on condition that the criminals whom they 
fhould refign over to the fecular power, fhould experience no feverer punifhment than 
that of banifliment. This edi£t, fo different from the laft, far from being adapted to the 
prevention of diforders, was calculated to promote them 1 . 

On the twentieth of July, the prelates, in obedience to the fnmmons they had re- 
ceived, afTembled at Poiffy, and foon after ten protefhnt minifters arrived at Saint-Ger- 
main, attended by two of the molt celebrated divines of that age — Peter Martyr and 
Theodore de Beze or Beza. The firft had been a regular canon in the Romifh church, 
then a profeffor at Strafburgh, where he married a nun ; under the reign of Edward the 
Sixth, he was invited to England, whence he was banifhed on the acceffion of Mary ; 
after which he returned to Germany, and was, at this time, firft paftor of the church of 
Zurich. Beze was by birth a Frenchman, of a noble family in Burgundy ; being defigned 
for the church, his parents had procured for him, at a very early age, two valuable liv- 
ings : but his tafte for the pleafures of the world was but ill-fuited to the profeffion he 
had been led to embrace: his poetical talents introduced him to the acquaintance of the 
wits of* the age ; and he celebrated his amours with all the delicacy of Catullus and the 
licentioufnefs of Petronius 3 . At the age of thirty-two, fatiated with voluptuous gra- 
tifications, and roufed by a dangerous fit of flcknefs, he afpired to a different kind of ce- 
lebrity, and openly efpoufed the doctrines of the reformed, which he had fecretly imbibed 
at an early period of his life. 

Having difpofedof his livings, he retired to Geneva, where he became the friend and 
confident of Calvin, who employed him in various negotiations with foreign powers, 
in the management of which Beze difplayed the moft acute penetration, and the moft 
confummate fkill. He equally difi inguifhed himfelf in the theological difputations 
which now took place at Poiffy, in which he excelled his adverfary, the cardinal of Lor- 
raine, as much in affability of manners, courtefy of addrefs, and politenefs of conduct 

• 
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» Befides his Latin Poems, Beze wrote feveral polemical works, moft of which have long fince been configneJ 
to oblivion. The only one of thefe, which has been mach noticed in later times, is his Treatile, De Hiereticis a Ma- 
gijlratu Punierutis, written on account of the execution of Michael Servet, a phyfician, who, in 1553, was condemned 
by the magiftrates of Geneva, at the inftigation of Calvin, to be burnt, for having written a book againft the Trinity. 
The Calvinifts, who could beftow commendation on the founder of their feft, for having procured the execution of 
a man, who differed from himfelf in one point of religion, could furely have no light to complain of the perfecu- 
iions they experienced from the Catholics on the fame account. 
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as in ftrength of argument, depth of erudition, and fplendour of eloquence. The con- 
ference, however, was productive of no good effect ; and it foon appeared that neither 
party was open to conviction: the public difputations accordingly ceafed, and a few of 
the moll moderate of either feet met at a private houfe in the town of Saint-Germain, 
in order, if poffible, to concert a formule agreeable to both religions. Alter various at- 
tempts, one was at length framed, containing nearly all the expreffions ufed in the Ro- 
milh church, but reftrained by certain incident proportions, to the fenfe by which they 
were received by the reformers 9 . In this flate it was delivered to the queen-mother, 
who referred it to the cardinal of Lorraine; and that prelate, after he had read it twice, 
protefled that it perfectly coincided with his fentiments, and that he had never thought 
otherwife. It was then fent to the affcmbly at Poiffy ; the members whereof agreed 
with the cardinal ; but, miftrufting their own judgment, they fubmitted the formule to 
the examination ot the faculty of divinity, who were more accuftomed to polemical dif- 
quifitions. Thefe ingenious gentlemen foon difcovered the deception, and boldly con- 
demned the formule as heretical, captious, and infufficient, thus tacitly pronouncing the 
cardinal, and all the prelates, to be arrant blockheads ! By this curious decifion an end 
was put to the conferences. 

While theclergy were affembled at Poiffy, the .two other orders of the flate had met at Pon- 
toife, and, after various debates, on thefubjectof the revenue, it was at length fettled, that 
the clergy fhould pay fixteen hundred thoufand livres a year, till fuch time as the re- 
demption of the king's domains, which were pledged for fifteen millions, fhould be com- 
pleted. The admiral and d'Andelot experienced milch greater difficulty in perfuading 
the nobility and the commons to confent to an adequate contribution : at laft, however, 
by reprefenting how important it was to all thefe who were interefled in the progrefs of 
the reformation not to alienate, by a refufal, the mind of the queen, who, anxious to fa- 
vour them, had promi fed to abrogate the July Edit! , to grant the free exercife of the 
new religion throughout the whole extent of the kingdom, and fpeedily to make the ne- 
ceffary arrangements for bringing up the king, and her other children in that perfuafion, 
they brought them to confent to the eftablilhment of a new duty upon liquors, for fix 
•years, the annual produce whereof wasellimated at twelve hundred thoufand livres. 

Thus, in order to accomplifh her defigns, Catharine made no fcruple to contract two 
contradictory engagements in her foil's name, at the fame time; but, from her conduct 
at this period, it would appear that the 1 all was that which flic really meant to fulfil 10 . 
She retained Beze and his companions near her perfon, and fullered them to preach with- 
in the precincts of the palace of Saint-Germain, whither an immenle concourfe of peo- 
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pie flocked to hear them. She appointed the prince de la Roche-fur- Yon, who fecretly 
favoured the new doctrines, to the office of fuperintendant of the king's education ; and 
that'nobleman encouraged Charles and his brothers tore-ad books published by the Hu- 
gonots, and not only to be prefent at indecent farces, in which the ceremonies of the 
church of Rome were turned into ridicule, but to play parts in luch exhibitions thein- 
felves- 

The July-Edict, as might eafily have been forefeen, encreafed the diforder it was in- 
tended to remedy, for while it betrayed the difpofition of the heads of the Catholic 
church, the neglect to enforce it encouraged the Hugonots to exert their power. In all 
towns where their fuperiority was manifeft and decifive, the reformed had feized the prin- 
cipal churches, overthrown the altars, mutilated the ftatues, broken the facred vafes, and 
conffrained the clergy either to fly, or to put arms in the hands of the Catholics in or- 
der to fecure them from the danger of a furprize during the celebration of divine fervice. 
Requefts were daily prefented to the council, either from Catholics demanding the ref- 
titution of their churches, or from Hugonots complaining of fome outrage or plot, real 
or imaginary. 

As things could not poffibly remain in this violent lituation, it was determined, in the 
council, to begin by difarming indifcriminately all the citizens in the principal towns, 
and then to convene a certain number of deputies from the different parliaments, who, 
conjointly with the princes of the blood, the great officers of the crown, and other coun- 
cillors of ftate, fhould devife, for the prevention of infurrections, fome means alike ap- 
plicable to all the provinces. The prince of La Roche-fur- Yon was ordered to enforce 
the execution of the letters-patent, by which the Parifians were ordered to carry their 
arms either to the Hotel de Ville, or to the arfenal ; and the only refiffance he experi- 
enced was on the part of the Hugonots, who being objects of averfion to the inhabitants, 
and greatly inferior to their adverfaries in number, exprefled a reluctance to rely for pro- 
tection on the faith of the public. But aflured that their fafety would be effectually pro- 
vided for by other means, they at length complied, and their example was followed by 
the citizens of Lyons, and fome other places. 

The Guifes, averfe from thefe meafures, and having no means of preventing them, 
fince they were debarred all accefs to the king of Navarre, and fince the queen-mother 
was entirely devoted to their enemies, once more refolved to retire from court: but their 
departure was attended with a circumftance which furnifhed their adverfaries with 
arms againfl; them, and left a ftrong impreflion on the mind of Catharine". James of 
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Savoy, duke of Nemours, the infeparable companion of the Guifes, had, for fome time 
paft, been extremely afliduous in his attention to Monfieur, the king's brother: on the 
eve of his departure from court, he had a long converfation with the young prince, in 
which, after exprefling his own difcontent at the meafures of the miniftry, he afked him 
whether he was not difgufted at the conftraint and odious captivity in which he was kept, 
and whether he would not be glad to pafs two or three months with relations and friends 
who would confider it as their duty, and make it their pleafure, to procure for him all the 
amufements fuitable to his age? Miftaking the prince's filence for, a proof of his affent 
to the propofal which the queftion implied, he pointed out the means of cfcaping from 
his attendants that very night, and engaged to carry him off : Monfieur, however, ab- 
folutely refufed to accompany him, and the duke left the court, alone, the next morn- 
ing. This myfterious converfation having been noticed by fome of the attendants, they 
extorted the fecret from the prince, and communicated it to the queen-mother, who was 
greatly incenfed at the duke's conduct. Though the partizans of the Guifes affected to 
confider the propofal as a mere joke, it was generally believed that the duke of Nemours 
had formed a plan for conveying Monfieur to Paris, with a view to excite, in concert 
with the Guifes, an inlurrecYion of the citizens, and to place him at the head of the Catholic 
party, under pretence that the minifters were bringing up the king in the principles of' 
the reformed religion. This belief was farther ("auctioned by the circumftance of the 
duke's repairing to Nanteuil, the feat of the duke of Guife, inftead of going to Savoy, 
where his prefence was required for the fettlement of fome family affairs ; and by his re- 
fufal to obey the king, who fent him an order to return to Saint-Germain. The duke, 
however, fent Lignerolles, a confidential friend, to court, with fubmiflive letters to 
Charles and his mother ; but Catharine threw his meffenger into prifon, and complained 
fo bitterly of the duke of Nemours to the duke of Savoy, that that prince forbade his 
kinfman to approach his court, until he had entirely cleated himfelf from the accufation 
that had been preferred againft hira. 

The fermons of the Catholic clergy at Paris were, at this time, filled with invectives 
#gninft government, and with other inflammatory remarks, that ftrongly tended to the 
fufcitation of difcord, the priefts inveighed, in particular, againft the patience of the 
citizens, in fufFering the municipal guard, which was paid by themfelves, to be employed 
in efcorting the Hugofiots, whom they reprefented as alike enemies to God and man". 
The moft violent of thefe fanatics, a monk, named John de Han, preacher of the church 
of Saint-Bartholomew, was feized in his convent during the night, by an order from the 
prince de In Roche-fur- Yon, but the citizens, having affembled in a tumultuous man- 
ner, haltcncd to Saint-Germain, and compelled the king to releafe him. 
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Nor were the Hugonots themfelves lefs violent ; two thoufand of them, in confe- 
quence of a difpute occafioned by ringing the bells for vefpers, in the vicinity of their 
meeting, attacked the parifh church of Saint-Marceau, on the twenty-fixth of Decem- 
ber, beat and drove away the catholics, colLecled there for the celebration of divine fer- 
vice, and committed their ufual. depredations on the altars, croffes, ftatues, and facred 
vafes. 

A. D. 1562.] While the minds of the people were in this flate of fermentation, the 
deputies from the different parliaments affembled at Saint-Germain, when the chan- 
cellor, in a long and able fpeech, remarkable for moderation of fentiment, and admirably 
calculated for the purpofe of conciliation, explained the object of the convention : " You 
" muft not forget," — faid that magiftrate — u that you are not met to examine which of 
" the two religions is beft, but to enfure the public tranquillity, by removing the ufual 
" pretext for tumults. Ought the exercife of the new religion to be tolerated agreeably 
** to the requefts of the nobility and commons, at the flates of Pontoife ? Or are we to 
" regard, asathing impoffiblc, that men of different perfuafions may live in peace with 
" each other, and that a heretic can fulfil the duties of a citizen? Thefe are the queftions 
*' on which you are to decide." 

After many debates, in the courfe of which no new arguments were employed, the 
queen-mother made a propofal, which was adopted by both parties : fhe declared that it 
was both her fon's intention and her own, to live and die in the profefflon of the ef- 
tablifhed faith, and not to f-uffer any attack to be made on it : that the king, therefore, 
meant that wherever the partizans of the new religion had feized upon the churches, 
they fhould reftore them to the Catholics, without being permitted to build any others 
for their ownufe; that in confideration, however, of the offer they had conftantly made 
of fubmitting to the decifions of a general council, and from a wifh to give them time 
for reflection, he would confent that they fhould affemble unarmed, and in a peaceable 
manner, without the walls of the towns, in order to perform divine worfhip, under the 
immediate inflection of a magiftrate: that this permiilion fhould only remain in force 
until the publication of the decrees of a general council, which fhould be confidered as 
laws for all his fubjects. The Catholics, inferior in numbers at this affemblv, acceded' 
to Catharine's propofal, in order to avoid a greater evil; and the reformed acquiefced, in 
order to acquire a civil exiftence, which, 1 though reftrained for the prefent, they hoped 
fbon to be able to extend. 

In confequence of this determination, the famous ordonnancc, known by the appella- 
tion of the January Ediff, was publifhed 13 , to the great difcontent both of the Catho- 
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lies and the .Hugonots. The former confidered it as a fanction to the eftablifhment of a 
new religion in France, and afcribed to mere political motives the fmall degree of refpect 
which Catharine ftill preferved for the eftablifhed faith : while the latter, after the tranf- 
adtions of the laft fix months, having been led to expect a perfect freedom in religious 
matters, difdained a toleration accompanied by fuch humiliating reftrictions. The princi- 
pal minifters of the reformed, who ftill remained at Saint-Germain, where they now 
acted as the general agents of the party, deliberated among themfelves whether or not 
they fhould accept the edict in its prefent ftate, and demanded a private conference on this 
fubject with the chancellor L'Hopital. They had every reafon to be fatisfied with that 
magiftrate's replies, fince in the circular letter which they wrote to their churches, on 
fending them a copy of the edict, they exhorted their brethren to fubmit to it, not 
purclv and fimply, but agreeably to the interpretations which they, of their own autho- 
rity, had given to many of the articles; obferving, that in the prefent difpofition of the 
king, the queen-mother, and the leading members of the council, this firft indulgence 
would fpeedily be followed by others of greater importance. 

The admiral, in order to engage Catharine to go as far as fhe had gone, had boafted of 
the ftrength and refources of the party, and had not fcrupled to promife her, in the name 
of two thoufand one hundred and fifty churches, the lift whereof he produced, an army 
of fifty thoufand men, equipped and paid for fix months, to which might be added an 
equal force, that the Protefiant princes of Germany would willingly fupply. But thefe 
vague promifes not fatisfying her, fhedefired to have -an exact lift of the number of men 
fit for fervice, and of the money which each church would engage to furnifli, in cafe the 
Catholics fliould take arms, and call the king of Spain to their affiftance : many of the 
churches, however, knowing her difpofition, and afraid of trufting her, refufed to give 
her this Satisfaction. , 

Meanwhile a report was circulated in Italy and Spain, that a Catholic league was 
forming, in order to reprefe the progrefs of hercfy in Europe^ of which the king of Spain was 
appointed chief. Catharine, alarmed at this intelligence, fent Scbaftian de L'Aubefpine, bi- 
fho^of Limoges, to the Spanifh court, with orders to reprefent to Philip, that the laft edict 
in favour of the Hugonots gave her the greatcft difpleafure ; and that nothing but the cri- 
tical Situation of the kingdom could have induced her to give" it the fanction of her afTent: 
that the indulgence there granted to the Hugonots was only to laft till the decifions of 
the council of Trent fhould be known, to whofe decrees they had profefTed their readi- 
nefs to fubmit, provided they were allowed to explain the motives of their conduct : that 
Hie had, in confequence of thefe profeflions, juft written to the pope, for fafe-conducts, 
and to urge him to accelerate the proceedings of the council, on which the future happi- 
nefs of France muft depend. Catharine charged her ambaffador to e*prefs her entire con- 
fidence in the knowledge, integrity, and affection of her fon-in-law, by whofe advice fhe 
w lined to regulate her future conduct ; but, as fhe was highly discontented with his 
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minifter, Granvelle de Chantonnai, fhe defired he would convey his fentiments to her by 
fome other channel, or, rather, confent, when ho went to attend the dates of Arragon, to 
advance to the frontieis of France, where flie would give him the meeting, at any time 
he would appoint, accompanied by the king, her fon ; and hoped that Philip would take 
his wife with him, that fhe might have the extreme fatisfaition of prefling both her chil- 
dren to her bofom. 

Philip, without rejecting her propofals for a perfonal interview, thought proper to defer it 
to a future time : he made excufes for his ambaffador, whofe officioufnefs he afcribed folely to 
his zeal for the fupport of the true faith, an object which he had particularly recommended 
to his attention: he requefted her to take in good part all the meafures he might be led to 
adopt in the fame caufe, from concern for the intereft of his brother-in-law, as well as for 
his own, fince it would be impoflible for him to preferve Spain and the Low Countries 
from the infection of the new doctrines, if they once took root in France: he ftrenu- 
oufly exhorted her to purge the kingdom of this contagion by fire and lword, and offered 
her all the affiftance fhe might want for that purpofe. 

At the fame time that this artful princefs was amufing the pope and the king of Spain 
with profeflions of zeal for the eftablilhed faith, fhe carried on negotiations with the 
Proteftant princes of Germany : fhe applied, fucceflively, to the elector palatine, the 
Landgrave of Heffe, the electors of Saxony and Brandenburg, and James d'Angennes, 
lord of Rambouillet, urging them to enter into a league which might enable them to 
oppofe the fanguinary refolutions that were on the point of being adopted by the council 
of Trent, which fhe reprefente-d as a confpiracy of all the Catholic princes aga'mft the 
Proteftants. She well knew, fhe faid, how odious the favour fhe had conTlantly fhewn 
to thofe who lived according to the purity of the Gofpel had rendered her to their barba- 
frous perfecutors, and fhe muff expect that her refufal to join them in their plots, would 
draw their firft attacks upon herfelf; but they ought to confider that, if they fuffered 
her to be crufhed, they would be lefs capable of defending themfelves, when their turns 
fhould come. The electors thanked her for the important advice fhe gave them, and 
exhorted her to perfift in the pious refolution fhe had taken, to have no concerns with 
the pretended council. Each of them promifed her as many troops as fhe chofe to take 
into her fervice, but they all declined entering into any difcuffion on herpropofal for the 
formation of a league, and on the other meafures which it would be proper to purfue, 
-until they fhould have a more perfect knowledge of the ftrength and intentions of their 
common enemies. 

But notwithftand-ing this referve, on the part of the Proteftant princes, Catharine was 
aware that ihe had already advanced too far to retreat, and fhe accordingly purfued with 
warmth the publication and execution of the late edict. It was regiftered by the parliaments 
«f Rouen, Bourdeaux, Touloufc and Grenoble, without much difficulty, becaule in thofe 
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provinces where the commotions were moft: violent, and where the number of Hugonots 
almoft equalled that of the Catholics, an immediate remedy was deemed indifpenfable I4 . 
At Dijon, on the contrary, it was unanimoufly rejected by the parliament, becaufe the 
reformed religion had made lefs progrefs in Burgundy ; and Tavahnes, the governor, had 
taken upon himfelf to enforce the execution of the July-Edict. Catharine, however, 
perfifting in her determination, appointed commiffioners, whom fhe armed with all the 
plenitude of fovereign authority, to make all the refractory provinces comply. The re- 
fiftance was ftrongeft from the parliament of Paris, who made repeated remonftrances 
to the king, which, though founded on erroneous principles, containing maxims both 
falfe and pernicious, were not wholly deftitute of wife and judicious obfervations. In one 
of thefe they remark that — the magiftrates, who are the reprefentatives of the prince in 
the difcharge of his moft dignified functions, ought to be of the fame religion with him, 
and there never exifted a government in which this maxim was not inviolably obferved. 
Even among the Turks, where Chriftians and Jews are tolerated, every public officer is 
a Mahometan. But after a violent oppofition, the parliament was, at length, compelled 
to yield, and decreed — That, in conf deration of the urgent necejfity of the cafe, and in obe- 
dience to the king s will, the edicl Jliould be regiflered and publifiied, without approbation of 
the new religion ' s . 

Thefe reftrictions appeared of little confequence to the Hugonots, who were equally de- 
termined with the moft zealous Catholic, not to abide by the letter of the edict: for it 
feemedtobe agreed, on both fides, that things could not long remain within the limits pre- 
ferred, and that, confidering the general animofity which obtained, one party muft inevi- 
tably crufh the other : Paris was the field in which this grand quarrel was to be decided, 
fince nobody doubted that the example of the capital would, fooner or later, be followed by- 
all the towns in the kingdom I6 . The prince of Conde, aware of this, had repaired to the 
metropolis, and became the more enterprifing, as he was fure of not difpleafing thofe in 
power, even though he fliould act in oppofition to the late edict, provided he had recourfe 
to fubterfuges, and could, on occafion, find plaufive excufes for his conduct. Thus, al- 
though the edict had renewed the former prohibition againft armed alTemblies, as fuch 
prohibition did not appear to extend to the houfes of the princes of the blood, he made 
#ns friends and attendants go to meeting armed as before, only taking the precaution to be 
prefent himfelf, and to cfcort the minifters, in going and returning, becaufe the three or" 
four hundred gentlemen who accompanied him might be fuppofed to belong to his houfe- 
hold. The edict forbade theraifing of money, and all perfonal contributions, but it ad- 
mitted of alms: the prince, fetting the example himfelf, engaged the courtiers, and all 
the Hugonots at Paris who could afford it, to double and triple, at this critical period, 
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thefe pretended alms, the produce whereof was to be employed in diftributing, gratis, 
or at a very low price, catechifms and inftrudlions of the compofition of Calvin ; and 
in purchafing arms, in foreign countries, for fuch of the citizens and ftudents as were un- 
able to procure any themfelves. But all thefe machinations were rendered abortive by an 
intrigue of the cardinal of Ferarra, the pope's legate, and the miniffers of the king of 
Spain. 

The legate had long been employed in endeavouring to fow diffention between the 
leaders of the Hugonots and the king of Navarre ; and, in order to accomplifh this plan, 
he had tempted Anthony by the hops of obtaining for him the reftitution of the kingdom 
of Navarre, which was in poffemon of Philip. The Spanifh ambaffador entered into 
the intrigue, and the credulity of Anthony was eafily impofed upon : he was foon pre- 
vailed on to difmifs the Proteftant governors, whom his wife, a zealous Hugonot, had 
affigned to her infant fon, Henry, and to replace them with Catholics. Beze and his 
companions were driven from Saint Germain, and took refuge with the prince of Condc 
at Paris, whither they were foon followed by d'Andelot, who, with the confent of the 
queen-naother 17 , took the prince a reinforcement of three hundred veteran troops, 
whom the marefchal de Montmorenci ftationed in the fuburhs. 

It was next agreed between Anthony and the duke of Alva, that the Spamfh ambaf- 
fador fhould, io his matter's name, require the difmiffion of the Chatillons from the 
council, and that this demand fhould be fupported by the king of Navarre, and all the 
Catholics. The queen-mother was foon apprized of this resolution by the bifliop of 
Limoges, the French ambaffador at the court of Spain, and from the difpleafure fhe 
evinced on the occafion it was fuppofed that the admiral might eafily have perfuaded her 
to reject fuch a propofal with all the contempt it deferved, and to come to an open quar- 
rel with the king of Navarre. He deemed it, however, more prudent to make a volun- 
tary retreat ; and he accordingly afked and obtained, not without much apparent difficul- 
ty, permiffion to pafs fome time at his own feat, under the ufual pretext of fettling fome 
family affairs. H^s departure was fo fixed, that while the Spnnifh ambaffador entered 
the palace of Saint Germain at one gate, the admiral left it by another, in order to re- 
pair to Chatillon-upon- Loire : nothing could be more mortifying to the proud fpirit of 
Catharine, than the confidcration, that the very man whofe recal fhe had been unable to 
procure, was the perfon fixed on to bring an order for the difmiffion of thofe of her 
counfellors in whom flic repofed the greaieft confidence. She contained herfelf, how- 
ever, until he had fulfilled his commimon ; flic then expreffed her difpleafure in llrong 
terms, obfcrving that fome one muff have prejudiced her ibn-in-l.uv againll her, or he 
never would have ventured on a mcafurc fo contrary to the conduct he had been accuf- 
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tomed to obferve towards her ; that fhe was refolved to have an interview with him, be- 
fore the expiration of the year, in order to clear up the myftery, and that the iffue of 
that interview would be fuch, that thofe, who for their own private intereft, had fown 
diffentions between fuch near relations, would have no reafon to congratulate themfelves' 
on the fuccefs of their efforts. She added, that fhe had granted permiffion to the ad- 
miral Coligni, and to d'Andelot, at their particular requeft, to abfent themfelves- from 
the council, in order to attend to their own private affairs : that the cardinal of Chatil- 
k>n had alfo afked permiffion to retire to his diocefe of Beauvais, which fhe could the lefs 
think of refufing, as it was her intention that all the other prelates and governors who 
were members of the council, fhould in future refide in their refpeclive provinces, wherr. 
their prefencehad become abfolutely neceffary. 

The object: of this expedient, which had been fuggefted to the queen by her confi- 
dents, was not fo much intended to fave the honour of the Chatillons, as to punifh the 
cardinal of Tournon, and the marefchal de Saint Andre, whom fhe fuppofed to be the 
authors of this intrigue. The marefchal had given rife to fuch a fufpicion by his affidu* 
ous attention to the king of Navarre, ever finee he had perceived in his behaviour cer- 
tain indications of an approaching change. Firft author of the extraordinary affocia- 
tion of the conftable with the'duke of Guife, it was firmly believed that he would exert his* 
utrnoft endeavours to induce the lieutenant-general of the kingdom to follow the example 
of Montmorenci, which the queen was refolved, if poffible, to prevent 18 . She accord- 
ingly communicated to the council the alarming accounts fhe had received from different 
parts of the kingdom, and declared that, in purfuance of antient ordonnances, and of the 
late regulation adopted at the requeff of the fhtes-general, it was the king's intention 
that all hifhops and governors of provinces fhould immediately retire to their refpecYive 
places of refidence, to exercife their functions, and provide for the public fecurity. The 
cardinal of Tournon, though advanced in years, and borne down with infirmities, obey- 
ed, in refpectful filence, the commands of his fovereign; but-the marefchal de Saint 
Andre, under pretence of a promife he had made to Henry the Second, never to leav», 
his fons during their minority, pofitivcly refufed to comply. 

Catharine, having failed in this attempt, had recourfe to another expedient: fhe re- 
folved to repair to the royal caftle of Monceauxin Brie, and to take with her.the king 
of Navarre, who was deeply enamoured of one of her maids of honour, the beautiful 
Rouet, who appeared a proper perfon to detach that prince from his new friends, or at 
le*A to extort from him an explanation of his fecret intentions. She was farther induced 
to accelerate her journey on account of the critical fituation of Paris at this conjunc- 
ture. The prince of Conde, notwithflanding his activity, had not made fo rapid a pro-. 
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grefs as he had expected : of that confufed multitude which curiofity, idlenefs, or in- 
tereft had led to attend the meetings of the Hugonots, a very confiderable ]>art had dis- 
appeared fince the king of Navarre had manifefted a change of fentiment ; and although 
afl'emblies of feven or eight thoufand perfons were ftill holden, the only effeclive fores 
on which the prince could rely, confifted of about four hundred gentlemen, three hun- 
dred veteran foldiers brought by d'Andelot, three hundred ftudents, and three or 
four hundred citizens; and thefe laft were unarmed. On one fide, the impoffibility of 
making himfelf matter, with this, handful of men, of a city fo extenfive as Paris ; on 
the other, the neceffity of preventing the return of the duke of Guife, who was on his 
march at the head of his own company, induced the prince and his friends to adopt the 
refolution of procuring, without lofs of time, a reinforcement of five or fix thoufand 
Hugonots from Champagne and Picardy, who were to arrive in fmall bands, and lie con- 
cealed either in the fuburbs, or elfe in the houfes of the Proteftant citizens. The chief, 
difficulty in the accomplifhment of this plan, confifted in preventing the firft armed com- 
panies who fhould make their appearance from giving the alarm to the inhabitants, and 
thereby exciting a commotion fo violent as to compel the government to reftore their 
arms to them. In order to prepare the people for this novel fight, the reformed church at 
Paris appointed a deputation to wait on the queen-mother, to reprefent the infults and 
public acts of violence to which the fmall number of the faithful, who aflembled to 
ferve God according to the liberty which the king had granted them by his laft edict, 
were expofed from an infolent and feditious populace ; and to fupplicate her to accord' 
permiffion, to fuch of the citizens as were able to incur the expence, to purchafe arms* 
Hot with a view to make any ufe of them, but merely to keep thofe turbulent fpirits 
in awe which the authority of the magiftrates was infufficient to reftrain. The munici- 
pal body, being apprized of this deputation, difpatched anotherto inform the queen-mother 
of a report which generally prevailed of aconfpiracy then forming by the Hugonots, for 
the purpofe of facking the capital, and of their marching armed through the ftreets, and 
infulting every perfon they met. They complained bitterly of the marefchal de Mont- 
morenci, their governor, who, far from chaftifing fuch as were guilty of this infolence, 
feemed to encourage them, and no longer took any pains to conceal his partiality. They 
earneftly befought her either to provide, without delay, for the fafety of Paris, or to re- 
ftore their arms to the inhabitants. 

Catharine, however, renewed the prohibition to carry arms to both parties, promifing 
to attend to their complaints, and immediately to take meafures for removing the caufe- 
of them. Convinced, by thefe events, that matters were coming to a crifis, and deem- 
ing the king unfafe at his ufual refidence, Saint Germain, lite took him to Monceaux,. 
accompanied by the fecretaries of flate, the king of Navarre, and the pope's legate. It 
fo happened that on the fame day on which he left Saint Germain, the conftable fate o«t 
from Ecouan to join the duke of Guife, who was expecled at Nanteuil, and the two 
parties camein fight of each other near Saint Denis. Sanfac, who commanded the van- 
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guard of the king's houfehold troops, fent to apprize the conftable of the king's ap- 
proach ; but that nobleman, unwilling to explain the motive of his journey, took care to 
avoid the meeting by quickening his pace ; leaving the queen in aftonifhment at fuch a 
mark of difrefpect, and wholly at a lofs to account for his conduct. 

The duke of Guife, who had left the court towards the end of November, had re- 
cently accompanied his brother the cardinal to Saverne, where they had agreed upon a 
conference witli the duke of Wirtemberg, who had promifed to bring with him fome of 
his molt expert theologians. The real object of this interview was to engage the duke 
and his colleagues, who were followers of Luther, to renounce all alliance with the 
French Hugonots, and thereby to difappoint the admiral and the queen-mother of the 
artiftance they expected to receive from that quarter. The beft mode of effecting their 
purpofe, they conceived, would be to prove to the duke that the doctrine of the Ca- 
thodes differed lefs from the confeffion of Angfburg on the fundamental points of religion, 
than that of the Hugonots. Whether Brentius, (a protectant divine in whom the duke re- 
pofed great confidence,) was a man of a moderate and conciliating difpofition, or whe- 
ther the cardinal of Lorraine, who had never evinced any violent averfion from the 
doctrines of Luther I9 , difplayed greater condefcenfion on controverted points at this 
time, the duke was aftonifhed, at the end of an amicable conference which lafted feve- 
ral hours, to find them of the fame opinion in almoft every particular; and he no longer 
fcrupled to attend a fermon preached by the cardinal. He even engaged to fend an 
ambartador and a certain number of divines, not directly to Trent, becaufe the meafures 
it was neceffary to preferve with the princes his colleagues rendered the adoption of a 
ilep fo decifive highly imprudent, but to fome neighbouring town, whither the council 
might conveniently depute an equal number of Catholic theologians; on condition 
that the cardinal of Lorraine fhould prefide at the conferences. The joy which the 
Guifes experienced at the fuccefs of this firft overture was greatly augmented by a let- 
ter which the duke of Guife received at this period, from that wavering and irrrfolute 
prince, the king of Navarre, who requefted his friendfhip, and ordered him, in virtue 
of his authority as lieutenant-general of the kingdom, to place himfelf at the head of his 
own company, and of as many friends as he could collect, and to come, without lofs of 
time, to defend the Catholic religion, and to fave the capital. The duke immediately 
left Saverne, and after palling two or three days at Joinville, haftened to obey the f am- 
nions he had received. 

As the duke of Guife parted through the fmall town of Vafli, in Champagne, on his 
road to Paris, he flopped to attend the celebration of divine fervice: and being in- 
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formed that a Proteftant-meeting had, in contradiction to the late edict, been eftabliftied 
in a barn, within the town, and very near the parifh-church, he fent one of li is officers, 
attended by two pages, to defire the minifter would come to fpeak to him. On the ap- 
proach of the officers, the door of the meeting-houfe was ihut againft them, and, on 
their knocking with confiderable violence, fome of the Hugonots, who were then af- 
fembled at their devotions, went out to chaftife them for an interruption which they 
deemed unfeafonable and improper: a fcuffle enfued, and the duke of Guife, being 
apprized of it, haftened to the fpot, attended by his troops. He was immediately affailed 
with a volley of ftones ; whence he received a flight contufion on the arm, and De Broffc, 
one of his officers, was feverely wounded on the head : the foldiers, enraged at the fight, 
immediately fired on the Hugonots, then entering the barn, put numbers of them to the 
fword, before the duke of Guife could reprefs their violence : Some authors affert that 
only thirty of the reformed were flain, and about double that number wounded 20 ; but 
others, with greater probability, maintain that the number of the killed and wounded 
amounted to two hundred and fixty The minifter, wounded in feveral places, was 
conveyed to Saint-Dizier, where the duke preferred his complaint, and demanded juftice 
againft thofe who had commenced the attack. Having received information that the re- 
formed were preparing to difpute his pafTage, and that captain Vaudrai-Saint-Phalle, was 
laying wait for him at Vitri, with fix hundred men, he quitted the Paris road for that 
of Rheims, where he was not expected. 

The news of the maffacre of Vaffi, as it was called by the Hugonots, was foon fpread 
over Europe, and the party endeavoured, by means of this event, to render the duke 
of Guife an object; of general execration. Beze and Francourt, deputed by the reform- 
ed church at Paris, reprefented him to the queen-mother, as a new Herod, who had 
coolly meditated and executed the maffacre of the innocents. Catharine obferved that 
ihe could not conceive a man fo prudent and referved as the duke of Guife could be 
guilty of fo atrocious an act, but that the whole affair lhould be duly inveftigated, and 
juftice adminiftered with ftrictnefs and impartiality : the king of Navarre, however, 
was more violent ; he called the deputies two trumpets of fedition, told them it ill became 
them to talk of law and juftice who daily violated both by appearing in arms. Beze 
replied, that arms in the hands of wife men were a pledge of peace, and that what had 
happened at Vaffi. fufficiently proved that the government ought not to forbid the ufe 
of them to Hugonots, before they had taken effectual means for providing for their fafe- 
ty; that nobody" would believe that an affembly compofed of peaceable peafants, of 
women and children, met to worfhip God, could have given provocation to a company 
of Gendarmerie :, that if it were true that fome of them had failed in refpect to the duke 
of Guife, he had a fufficient force to deliver them up to juftice, without committing 
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fuch a dreadful mafiacre : that, in their applications for redrefs, the church of Paris 
could be influenced by no perfonal enmity to the duke of Guife, fmce, if the prayer of 
their petition were granted, he would thence derive an opportunity of proving his inno- 
cence ; that if the perfons of the deputies were now the object of difpleafure to the 
king of Navarre, he begged that prince to recoiled by whom, and for what purpofe, he 
had been invited to France. 

At a private conference which the deputies had with Catharine, that princefs promifed 
to prevent the duke of Guife from proceeding to Paris 22 ; but whether it was her in- 
tention to perform this promife or not, it is impoffible to afcertain. The duke of Guife 
difregarded the invitation fhe fent him to repair to Monceaux, and being joined by the 
conftable, the duke of Aumale, the marefchal de Saint-Andre, Martigues and Randan, 
he continued his route to the capital, which he entered at the head of twelve or fifteen 
hundred horfe, on the fixteenth of March ; and was received with the moft extravagant 
fymptoms of joy by the greater part of the inhabitants ; who hailed him as their protec- 
tor and guardian angel. Theday after his arrival, he fent one of his officers to the prince 
of Conde, with his compliments, and offers of fervice ; but at the fame time, he took care to 
provide for his own fafety, and never went to the council, without being efcorted by a nu- 
merous body of cavalry : the prince himfelf took fimilar precautions, whenever he con- 
ducted the Proteftant minifters to their meeting, or attended the council that was hol- 
den at the chancellor's. This laft council was chiefly compofed of the queen of Na- 
varre ; the lady of Cruflol, confidente to the queen-mother; the cardinal of Chatillon ; 
his brother d'Andelot ; and Montluc, bifhop of Valence. The firft, which aflembled 
at the conftable's, confifted of the duke of Guife and his two brothers, the cardinal of 
Lorraine and the duke of Aumale; the marefchals Saint-Andre, Briflac, and Termes; 
two or three councillors of ftate, and the chief magiftrates of the fovereign courts : 
the marefchal de Montmorenci attended neither of the councils ; for though, on the 
one fide, he was deterred by filial refpeft from taking part againft his father, hisconfcience 
on the other deterred him from favouring any violent meafures that might he adopted 
againft his friends and relations. He was foon releafed from this embarrafling fituation 
by the queen- mother, who appointed the cardinal of Bourbon, brother to the prince of 
Conde, to fupcrfede him in the government of Paris. 

The new governor began his adminiftration by iffuing orders to the leaders of both 

parties to repair to Monceaux ; but the duke of Guife being entreated probably, at 

his own mitigation— by the Parifians to remain in the capital, refufed to comply; and 
the latter foon obtained, from the queen-mother, the reftoration of their arms, with an 
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additional acceflion of flrength, by the arrival of the king of Navarre, who came t® 
Ipgnalize his zeal in defence of the catholic faith. 

Asa religous proceffion was to take place on Palin Sunday, at which it was expected 
the duke of Guife would be prefent, fome gentlemen of diftindlion among the reformed 
attended the confiftory, and offered to poniard him, provided the church would avovr 
the enterprize ; but the minifters exprefled their difapprobation of fuch a mode of pro- 
ceeding, obferving that acts of violence were only authorized in matteis which concern- 
ed the public fafety, and when the courts of juftice were fhut againft them: that they 
had denounced the author of the maflacre at Vaffi to the queen, who had promifed that 
juftice fhould be done them ; and nothing, therefore, fhould be attempted, till that bufi- 
nefs was brought to a conclufion. 

" The prince of Conde, finding his enemies fo greatly fuperior, refblved to quit Paris; 
and he accordingly repaired to his feat near Meaux, where he was foon after joined by 
the admiral and his friends. The firft object of the Hugonots, after failing in their 
attempt upon Paris, fhould have been to fecure the king's perfon, which would have 
given them a great advantage over their enemies, who, in that cafe, would have been 
reduced to the neceffity, either of afting fimply on the defenfive, or of committing the 
crime of rebellion, in attacking their fovereign. This attempt would have been at- 
tended with no difficulty, as the queen herfelf would have favoured its execution : fhe 
had, indeed, exprefsly fummoned the prince of Conde to her affiftance ; her language, 
animated and pathetic, exhorted him flrongly to refcue her fon from captivity, and 
afforded him the pretext he wifhed for to arm his affbeiates. She had already quitted 
Monceaux, on account of its vicinity to Paris, and removed to Fontainebleau, where 
Die propofed only to remain till fuch time as the prince fhould have fecured fome other 
afylum. But the Hugonots were averfe from the adoption of a fcheme that would have 
worn the appearance of violence; and thinking it better to provide a place of fafety to 
which the queen and her fon might voh$ntarily retire, they fixed their eyes oa the city 
of Orleans, which d'Andelot, with his three hundred veterans, undertook to furprize. 
Meanwhile the Triumvirate, accompanied by the king of Navarre, the marefchal Briifac, 
de Termes, and a confiderable body of troops, hafterjed to Fontainebleau, and fecur- 
ed the king, under the pretext of refcuing him frorrf- the enterprifes of the Hugonots ; 
nor could the impotent tears of the royal youth change the defigns of this rebellioui 
band, who conducted him, with his indignant mother, firft to Melun, and afterwards to 
the capital. 

The prince of Conde, intent On the reduction of Orleans, jnarched from Meaux, 
the fame day on which the Cath«lic noblemen left Paris, and had occafioned a great 
alarm in the metropolis. The fudden appearance of a numerous body of cavalry, near the 
gate of Saint-Honoie, made the citizens fearthat the prince had been fecrctly invited thither 
Vol. III. 3 Y bj 
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by the reformed, who had not yet difcontinued their aflemblies; and in this perfuafion 
they flew to arms, and prepared to fuftain a ficge. The prince's objeft, however, was 
only to fecure* the bridge of Saint-Cloud, which commanded the road to Orleans ; which 
city he did not reach till after d'Andelot had taken pofTeffion of it. 

The conftable had no fooncr entered Paris, than he feized and imprifoned Ruze\ 
an advocate, who was general agent to the reformed churches; then repairing to the new 
JcruQlem, in the fuburb of Saint-James, which now ferved as a temple for the Hugo* 

ts, burnt the pulpit, the table and benches : the fame night he went to another place 
of worfhip in the fuburb of Saint-Anthony, and, not content with burning the furniture, 
he fuffered the houfe itfeif to be reduced to afhes* 3 . By this conduft Montmorenci 
pleafed the mob, and degraded himfelf in the eyes of all rational men. The king, on 
his arrival in the capital, promifed the citizens to forbid all exercife of the new religion , 
within their territory : the prohibition indeed was fuperfluous, for all the Hugonots 
immediately left Paris, and retired to Orleans. 

That city now became a fecond capital in the kingdom, or rather the metroplis of an ex- 
tenfive and well-organifed ftate, which was neither an oligarchy nor a democracy, 
although it partook of the nature of both thofe fpecies of governments. The admiral 
Was the founder of this ftate : considering that the prince of Conde, notwithftanding 
the prerogatives attached to his birth, had no other claim to the obedience of the Hugo- 
nots than what they were willing to allow him ; that whatever confidence thev might 
repofe in him, it was dangerous to entruft him with an authority which he might be 
tempted to abufe, either by changing parties, from motives of perfonal intereft, or by 
engaging them in meafures repugnant to the wifhes of the majority ; and, laftly, that as 
it was impoffible the enterprize could profper or even be carried on without the unani- 
mous concurrence and united efforts of all the paities concerned, every man would en- 
gage in it with greater ardour, if he enjoyed the rank which he thought his due, and 
if every thing were decided by a plurality of fuffrages ; he engaged the principal nobi- 
lity, and the prince himfelf, to fign a deed of affociation, confirmed by the folemnity 
of an oath, which was to continue, in force till fuch time as the king fhould come of 
age, and the objeft whereof was, firft, to releafe the king and the queen-mother from the 
ftate of captivity in which they were holden by the Triumvirs, and, fecondly, to main- 
tain the free exercife of die reformed religion, conformably to the edicTr of January. 
The prince of Conde was unanimoufly chofen chief of the affociation, under the title of 
protcflor and defender of the crown ; and the affociates all fwore obedience and fubmiffion to 
him, fo long as he fhould continue to aft as their chief, and to follow the advice of the coun- 
cil?, three of which were formed : the firft, compofed of thp principal nobility, had 
the conduft of all military enterprizes, negociations, and other affairs in which fecrecy 
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and celerity were required : the fecond, confining of minifters, elders, and officers of the 
fecond rank, was deftined to regulate the police and all matters fubjett to a long difcuf- 
fion : the third, was formed of all fuch as were excluded from thetwofirft, and its pro- 
vince was to deliberate on objefts which concerned the whole community, fuch as the 
acceptance of a treaty of peace, or the approbation of a new regulation. The principal 
members of the fecret council, after the prince of Conde, were the three Chatillons ; 
the prince of Porcien, of the houfe of Croui; the count de la Rochefoucaud ; the vif- 
count of Rohan; Montgomery, count of Lorges ; the count of Grammont ; Durasi 
Soubife ; Vaudrai, lord of Mouai ; Raguier, lord of Efternai ; and Genlis and Ivoi, two 
brothers. The admiral, juftly regarding the eftablifhment of military difcipline as not 
lefs effential than the prcfervation of union to the exiftence of the party, propofed in 
the council that a chaplain fhould be appointed to each company, who fhould preach up 
obedience and good order, read prayers night and morning, announce the word of God, 
and enforce, by his exhortations, a purity of manners, and a rigorous attention to reduce 
to practice the precepts of the gofpel. 

All thefe regulations, however, muft have proved of little avail, unlefs fome means had 
been devifed for fupporting and encreafing the army they had on foot. The private fortunes 
of the leaders were the more inadequate to this purpofe, as they were now deprived of 
all their penfions and falaries, and even their eftates were liable to be confifcated by an 
arret of the parliament. Four or five different modes of raifing the neceffary fums lug- 
gefted themfelves to the reformed : the firft was a general contribution of the churches, 
to which the prince of Conde had recourfe when he attempted to fecure the capital; but 
their zeal had perceptibly diminifhed fince the publication of the laft edict, which 
granted them nearly all they defired : the church of Paris had, indeed, continued her 
fupplies, though with fuch a fparing hand, that the prince's firft military cheft contained 
only fixteen hundred crowns. He now difpatched couriers to the different provinces, 
and addrefled circular letters to the t^o thoufand five hundred churches, in the name of 
which he acted, to apprize them of the change which had taken place in the fituation of 
affairs, and to requeft a fpeedy fupply of men and money : the fecond mode was to feize 
on the produce of the taxes, whenever they fhould find themfelves fufficiently ftrong: the 
third, to pillage all the abbies and monalteries, and to feize on all the valuable vafesand or- 
naments and even on the bells, of theCatholicchurches, which to fome of the moft fanatical 
minifters appeared the beft means for the deftrudlion of idolatry, and the reformation of 
the Romifh clergy, who were more attached to their riches than to the duties of their of- 
fice: the fourth, which confifted in procuring affiftance from foreign powers, excited fcruples 
in the mind of the admiral, who expreffed great repugnance at the idea of expofmg his 
country to be pillaged by foreigners, at leaft before the triumvirs had fet them the ex- 
ample. As there could be little doubt, however, that the government, in the embarraff- 
ment to which it would fpeedily be reduced, would accept the offers repeatedly made by 
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the pope and the king of Spain, and as it would he highly imprudent to defer taking pre- 
cautions till reduced to the laft extremity, it was determined to fend agents to the dif- 
ferent courts whence affiftance might be reafonably expedted, but with orders not to 
urge their folicitations until they fhould receive farther inftrudtions ; the prince, keeping 
only his wife and eldeft fon with him at Orleans, had the precaution to fend his other 
children, with the lady of Roye, his mother-in-law, into Germany, to fecond the efforts 
of his negotiators, and to ferve as hoftages for the repayment of any money that might 
be advanced him. 

At the fame time, the prince publifhed a manifefto, in which he expatiated, witfif 
much energy, on the conduct of his adverfaries, and the infults and oppreflions to which 
the Hugonots had been cxpofed, in violation of the laft edicl:: protefting, in the face of 
the world; — i. That, fwayed by no motives of private intereft, he only had recourfe to 
arms in order to difcharge a part of the obligation impofed on him by his quality of 
prince of the blood, to enfure to the nation the fupport of its liberties and laws, and, 
particularly, of the edict of January, accorded by the king, at the requeft of the ftates-- 
general, framed after the advice of the firft perfons in the kingdom, and regiftered in, all/, 
the parliaments : 2. That if his adverfaries fhould dare lay their hands on the fupplies 
granted to the king by the three orders of the ftate, for the payment of the national 
debt, and appropriate, either to their own private profit, or to the fupport of their unjuffc 
enterprize, funds deftined to renew the happy times of Lewis the Twelfth, he would 
make them refponfible for the fame: 3. That, although he would yield to no man living 
in fubmifRon. and obedience, he befought their majefties not to be offended if, feeing 
them in the power of armed and defperate men, he would not fuffer himfelf to be trod-, 
den upon, and obeyed none of their commands, from the impoffibility of diftinguifhing 
their real fentiments, in a fituation in which they were not allowed to follow the dic- 
tates of their inclinations : 4. That, in order to remove all doubts as to the motives by 
which he and his affociates were actuated in the feizure of Orleans, they took the liberty- 
ef propofing to the queen-mother two plans, which appeared to them calculated to promote 
the immediate reftoration of public tranquillity — that, if fhe would difmife the odious 
retinue by which fhe was furrounded, go with her fon to any town fhe chofe to fi» 
upon, equi-diftant from Paris and Orleans, and then order the leaders of either party to 
difarm, and repair to court, in order to give an account of their conduct ; or, remaining 
at the Louvre, to fend indifcriminately to all thofe who had taken arms, and efpecially , 
to the duke of Guife, the conftable, and the marefchal de Saint Andre\ an abfolute ordeF 
to lay them down, and to retire to their rcfpe&ive houfes, there to live, in a private 
manner, until the king fhould come of age ; in either ©f thefe cafes, he engaged, as well 
for himfelf as for his affociates, to follow the example of his adverfaries, and to lay afide 
his rank. of prince of the blood, in order to reduce himfelf to a ftate of perfedl equality j. 
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but in cafe both thefe propofals fhould be rejected, and the king's name abu/ed for th«- 
oppreffion of his faithful fubjects, he declared he never would fuffer it 24 . 

■ Thefe propofals were highly acceptable to Catharine, but flic did not dare to avow her 
fentiments on the occafion, left fhe fhould be fufpedted of having fuggefted them herfelf. 
The chancellor L'Hopital exerted himfelf to enforce their acceptance, by raifing up in- 
furmountable difficulties to every means that was propofed in the council for levying 
troops. The conftable, enraged at his oppofition, reproached him with his conduct, and 
bade him recollect, that a man of his profeflion fhould ever be filent when war was the object 
of deliberation. It is true," replied the chancellor, " that men of my profejpen are ge- 
*' nerally ignorant HOW war Jhould be waged, but, in return, they very well knew when // 
" ought te be waged. " Confideiing, at length, that by perfifting in his efforts, however 
laudable, he fhould accelerate his difgrace, and that the public voice had already defig- 
nated the cardinal of Armagnac, a near relation to the queen of Navarre, and a friend 0/ 
the conftable's, for his fuccefTor, he withdrew from the council, and his example was 
imitated by the count of Cruflbl, and fome other members who favoured the new doc-- 
trines. To conceal, from the eyes of the multitude, the void which this feceflion oc- 
cafioned in the council, feveral dependants of the party were admitted to feats at the 
table ; fuch as — D'Efcars and Lenoncourt, bifhop of Auxerre, principal officers to the 
king of Navarre ; Gouffier de Boiffi, grand equerry, and Sanfac, particular friends of the 
conftable ; and La Brofle and Maugiron, who were attached to the duke of Guife. The 
triumvirs having thus removed every obftacle to their meafiires, prepared for war, hav- 
ing previoufly extorted, from their youthful fovereign and his captive mother, a declara- 
tion, importing that they had come to Paris of their own free will, and were then at 
perfect liberty. After the promulgation of fo notorious a falfhood, which the party had 
the audacity to regifter in the parliament, they proceeded to difcufs the article of reli- 
gion, which occafioned greater difficulties- than they had expected. By engaging the 
king to difcov«r an intention of revoking, fooner or later, the edict of January, they 
would inevitably roufe to arms a million of men, whom they would find it difficult t» 
reduce, and whofe extermination muft, in that cafe, be refolved on. By making him ex- 
prefs his determination to adhere to the letter of that edict, they would confolidate the 
•ftablifhment of the new religion, and condemn their own conduct, fince they pretended 
only to have taken up arms for the purpofe of oppofing it. Reduced to this dilemma, 
they fteered a middle courfe, by which means they hoped to divide the Hugonots, and 
thereby deprive them of half their refources. They made the king iffue a declaration, 
by which he allowed liberty of confeience to all his fubjedts indifcriminately ; fuffered, 
in conformity to the edict of January, the public exercife of the new religion to fubfift' 
in all places in which it was eftablifhed, excepting only the territory of Paris, where ex*- 
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perience had proved that it could not be tolerated without exciting troubles. By this ex- 
ception tliev pointed out to thofe towns where the .Catholic party ft III prevailed, a fure 
means of ridding themfelves of the Hugonots; for, by following the example of the 
metropolis, they wouid certainly be entitled to a fimilar indulgence. 

The propofals of the prince of Conde were rejected by the triumvirs, who abfolutely 
refuted to quit the court, unlefs the reformed religion was totally abolifhed throughout 
the kingdom Zi ; and the parliament of Paris had the meannefs not only to confirm their 
refolutions, but to fanction their falfhoods. But all their publications received a firm 
and decifive reply from the prince of Conde, who juftly ridiculed the declaration in which 
the king and his mother were afferted to be at perfect liberty : he afked Catharine, 
Whether it was by her order, and to do her honour, that the triumvirs had inverted the 
palace of Fontaineblcau, and, dragging her from thence, conveyed her firft to Melun, then 
to Vincennes, and, laftly, to Paris ? Whether the king and flie had not flied tears on the 
road ? Whether it was fhe who had excluded the chancellor L'Hopital from the coun- 
cil, to give admiflion to fix new members, fo truly contemptible, that the boys in the 
ftreets ridiculed them in their fongs ? Whether fhe did not know that it had been pro- 
pofed in the council to confine her at Chenonceaux, that her attention might be limited 
to the culture of her gardens? Whether fhe had never been apprehenfive of being 
{hang led in her bed ? And, laftly, Whether, at the very moment fhe commanded him to 
difarm, fhe did not tremble left he fhould obey her? On thefe different queftions, he 
begged her to lay her hand upon her heart, and to confirm her anfvver by an oath, by 
which he pledged himfelf to abide. 

With regard to the declaration that confirmed the edict of January, excepting only 
the city, fuburbs, and hundred of Paris, he afked, Whether their advetfaries could not con- 
tent themfelves with expelling them from the towns, like men infected with the plague, 
without envying them the pofleffion of the fuburbs ? Whether they thought them fo 
fimple as not to perceive that the prefent exception, with regard to Paris, would fp-edily 
be extended to all other places where their prefence might be deemed importunate ; and 
whether the conftable had not infinuated as much in his fpeech to the parliament? The 
conditions on which the triumvirs had offered to leave the court principally excited the 
prince's indignation. Who were, he afked, thofe three perfonages who had dared to 
prefcribe fuch conditions to their fovereign ? After the reprefentatives of the nation, af- 
fembled at Orleans and Pontoife, had required the erection of temples, and a civil ex- 
iftence for thofe who profeffed the new religion, after the fovereign power had pronounc- 
ed on their fate, by an edict regiftered in all the fovereign courts, did it become a fo- 
reigner, fuch as the duke of Guife, and his infigniricant companions, Montmorenci and 

*s Gamier, torn. xxx. p. 53, 54. 
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Saint Andre, to requeft or rather to enjoin the abolition of all religious worfhip that 
was not conformable to the praftice of the Romifh church ?— To impofe, indifcriminately 
on all public officers and ecclefiaftics, the obligation of a new oath, and to inflict the 
fevereft penalties in cafe of difobedience ? As to that article of the requeft of the Trium- 
virs which tended to ftigfnatize all who had taken up arms without permiffion from the 
king of Navarre, it was a matter, he faid, not to be fettled by declarations, but of which 
he would fpeedily demand an explanation, at the head of ten thoufand gentlemen. 

The prince's affairs were, at this time, in a profperous fituation, for he had no fooner 
made himfelf mafter of Orleans, than the inhabitants of Beaugenci, Blois, Tours, An- 
gers, and Mans, immediately flew to arms, maffacred or expelled the clergy and all the 
Catholics, who made any refiftance : and as there were many rich abbies and monaftcries 
within the precincts of thefe towns, the Hugonots found means not only to maintain the 
ganifons, but even to pOur confiderable fums into the military cheft of the prince of 
Conde 26 . Some larger towns, fuch as Poitiers, Bourges, and Angouleme, followed 
the fame impulfe, and their defection would have been fucceeded by that of all the 
fouthern provinces, had not chance, rather than forefight, placed at the head of the civil 
and military adminiftration of Guienne, a man, in difpofition ardent, impetuous, vio- 
lent and mercilefs ; but vigilant, active, and indefatigable, a friend to order and fubordi- 
nation, and fincerely attached to his king and country. 

This man was Blaife de Montluc, who had been bred up in the Piedmontefe wars, 
and, after paffing a confiderable time in the camp,' was ranked among the moll valiant 
and able captains in the army. The tumults about the religious affemblies of the Hu- 
gonots in Guienne being attended with confiderable bloodfhed at Albi and the flaugh- 
ter of Fumel, a Catholic nobleman, in that country, and the court having determined to- 
punifh the perfons who had been guilty of thofe acts of violence, Montluc was nomi- 
nated to fuperintend the trials, and to prompt Burie, the king of Navarre's lieutenant 
in the province, to aft with rigour againft the offenders. Preventing the judges from 
proceeding, he affumed the cognizance of Fumel's murder, and compofing a court of his 
own, he hanged and broke on the wheel about forty people. Followed, as in the camp, 
by executioners, whom he called his Lacqueys, he feized and put to death feveral others 
without a form of impeachment; and when the regular judges came to acquaint him with 
their decifions with regard to the maffacre at Albi, in which near fifty Proteftants were 
deftroyed, he drew his fword and drove them with menaces from his prefence. Having 
atchieved fimilar feats of cruelty in Guienne, he was ordered to proceed to Languedoc ; and 
fupprefs the tumults at Thouloufe. Before he arrived, the ferment of them had fubfided ; 
but he boafts, in his commentaries, that what with his martial exploits in "the countiy» 

16 La Popliniere — De Thou — Beze— Commentaires de Montluc. 
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and what with fubfcquent examples of vengeance in the city, he tmtdid the fervices of 
the Catholic officers, engaged in the heat of attion. 

InDauphine, where the revolution was almoft general the reformed were headed by a 
■man, who proved himfelf a worthy rival of Montluc. This was the baron Des Adrets, who • 
had alfo ferved in Piedmont, where he had been taken prifoner by the Spaniards : after his 
releafe he preferred a complaint againft the vidame of Pecquigni, to whofe negligence or 
cowardice he afcribed his capture ; but the authority of the Guifes being interpofed to 
deprive him of that redrefs which he demanded, he enlifted with their enemies, and re- 
tired to his eftate in Dauphind, where Montbrun and Mouvans appointed him to the chief 
command of the Hugonots. He placed himfelf at the head of fome of the gentlemen 
of that country, who, with fome citizens of Valence, confpired againft La Motte Gon- 
drin, the lieutenant of the province under the duke of Guife, and revenged their hatred 
of his feverities by his death. While the queen-mother inclined to the Proteilant-party, 
oppofition to the power of their antagonifts was, in inftances of this kind, fecretly con- 
nived at by her 17 . The authority of Des Adrets being confirmed by the prince of Conde, 
and that officer having enlifted numbers of gentry and common people under his ftand- 
ard, he took the field with a confiderable army. His very menaces terrified the city 
»of Grenoble, which ejefted its Catholic partifans, and deftroyed the altars and images of 
the churches. All the other towns of Dauphine, except Ambrun and Briancon, follow- 
ed this example. - His nam«, already terrible, became every day more dreadful by his 
aOions. Audacious in enterprize, and following clofe the terror of his firft victories, 
he a'flaulted and took the town and caftle of Pierreenlatte, ftormed Bourg, obliged the 
tpwn of Pont St. Efprit to open its gates to him, and made himfelf matter of Boulenes. I» 
almoft every one of thefe places, the garrifons were put to the fword without quarter, and 
many of the foldiers hanged on the walls, or thrown headlong fiom the top of the rocks. 
Avignon trembled at his approach, but he turned back to Grenoble, which had made a 
treaty with Maugiron, the Catholic lieutenant of the province. Though it furrendered 
at difcretion he for once fhewed mercy. Abfolute as he was tremendous in his army, 
he lodged fix thaufand troops in the city and fuburbs, without any of the inhabitants 
having xaufe to complain of their violence ; and boafted that he could tnrn them into 
Hons, or Iheep at his pleafure. When Monbrizon was taken, and the caftle Capitulated, 
he drenched the ftreets with blood, and precipitated, or made feveral foldiers, along with 
the governor, Moncelar, tofs themfelves from the fumrait of the tower. His officers 
remonftratcd againft thefe cruelties, but could not prevent them. One of the unfortunate 
captives, whom he had ordered to jump from the top of a precipice, ran twice to the 
brink and there ftopped fhort — Des Adrets reproved him for his flownefs, and afked him why 
lie mould take two runs when his companions had only taken one — " Brave as you arc 
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baron," — replied the foldier— I'll give you ten runs to it." This unexpected anfwer 
extorted a fmile from the baron, and faved the man's life. The afliftance he gave to the 
Proteftant commanders in Provence, by the defeat of a confiderable body of forces, un- 
der the count De Suz, at Vaurias : the reduaion of numbers of forts and caftles upon 
the Rhone, and a variety of other enterprizes, rendered the baron's military fervices as 
important as thofe of Montluc, and his renown in arms more remarkable. Perceiving, 
however, that the prince of Conde, inftead of applauding him, had transferred to Soubiie 
the chief command in Lyons, and that his reputation with his party declined, he en- 
tered into a treaty with the duke of Nemours ; but, before the terms of accommodation 
could be fettled, he was furprized and taken prifoner by Montbrun and Mouvans, and 
kept in cuftody till the termination of the firft civil war. Lyons, in vain befieged by 
Nemours, remained in the power of the Proteftants ; and the count of Cruflbl preferved 
their footing in Languedoc. 

In Champagne and Picardy the Catholic party prevailed, and at Sens, Amiens and Ab- 
beville, the Proteftants were maflacred without mercy, in return for the cruelties they 
had exercifed in other parts, and for the plunder and profanation of the churches. In 
Normandy thefe violences were retaliated on the Catholic inhabitants : at Rouen the 
Hugonots expelled the parliament, and profcrihed the eftablifhed religion; while the 
ports of Havre and Dieppe, having followed the example of the capital, were entrufted, 
by the admiral) to the care of experienced officers, in whofe zeal and fidelity he could 
confide. 



The triumvirs, meanwhile, were occupied in raifing an army, and in devifing means 
for its pay and fubfiftence : finding their internal refources inadequate to the purpofe, they 
fent ambafladors to claim the afliftance of their Catholic allies. The duke of Savoy fup- 
plied them with a body of four thoufand Piedmontefe, maintained, for fix months, at his 
ownexpence: Some other reinforcements were received from the dukes of Ferrara and 
Mantua : the duke of Florence fent a pecuniary fupplyof one hundred thoufand crowns : 
the pope, pompous in promifes, but niggard in performance, furniihed a fimilar fum as a 
gift, with a loan to the fame amount ; and the king of Spain, anxious to fecure a footing in 
the kingdom, no lefsthan to prevent the new doctrines from reaching his dominions in the 
Netherlands, fent to their afliftan.ee two thoufand horfe and eight thoufand foot, main- 
tained at his own expence. 

The prince of Conde and his partifans were no fooner apprized of this circumftance, 
than they deemed themfelves at full liberty to employ, for their defence, the fame means 
as' were made ufe of to attack them : the vidame of Chartres and Briquemaut were ac- 
cordingly fent to England to claim the protection of Elizabeth. A treaty was conclud- 
ed with that princefs, by which Conde agreed to put Havre de Grace into the hands of 
the Englifh, and the queen engaged to fend over three thoufand men to garrifon that 
Vol. III. 3 Z place. 
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place, an equal number for the defence of Dieppe and Rouen, and to fumifh the prince 
with a fupply of an hundred thoufand crowns. This money gave activity to the nego- 
tiations which the prince had opened with the Swifs cantons of Berne and Zurich ; and 
in Germany, with the emperor Ferdinand ; the elector palatine ; the electors of Saxony* 
and Brandenburgh ; the landgrave of HeiTe, and the duke of Wirtemberg. 

While both parties were thus employed in making the moft vigorous preparations for 
war, Catharine endeavoured to avert the ftorm which hung over the kingdom. She 
fent feveral meflengers to the prince of Conde, with propofals for an accommodation : 
but as he infifted on the confirmation of the edict of January, and the removal of the 
triumvirs from court; while the queen (who now acted in concert with the Guifes) 
refufed to withdraw the modifications and exceptions recently annexed to that edict, and- 
to confent to the difmiflion of the triumvirs, without the previous abolition of the re- 
formed religion, the negotiation was foon terminated. 

The Catholic chiefs having fecured Catharine in their intereff, fufferedher to pafs the 
fummer, with her fon, at Moncenux, that the unfavourable impreffions excited by the 
idea of their being kept in a ftate of captivity, might be effectually removed. The 
marefchal de Briflac fuperfeded the cardinal of Bourbon in the government of Paris, 
which he divided into different quarters, nearly equal in extent, leaving the citizens the 
choice of their officers, and affigning to each quarter its particular department and hour* 
of fervice. By this judicious arrangement he juftified the idea that had been formed of 
his military talents, though, at the fame time, he did eflential injury to the ftate, by- 
giving a too vigorous conftitutfon to a multitude, difficult to govern, and prone to 
revolt. It is certain, that after this eftablifhment, the Parifians, enabled to calculate 
their ftrength, became more turbulent and untraceable than before; and that from this 
epoch may be dated the origin of that effervefcence which raged, with more or lefs 
energy, for nearly two centuries. At the firft review of the city militia, the marefchal 
counted four-and-twenty thoufand men, completely armed, and moft of them fit to rank 
with regular troops. 

The Catholic army being affembled, and fuperior in numbers to that of the confede- 
rates, Catharine once more refolved to try the effect of negociation, and for that purpofe 
requefted an interview with the prince of Conde, at the village of Thuri ; but when 
prefled to explain what frefll terms fhe had to propofe, fhe made a pofitive declaration, 
that the edict of January fhould never be re-eftablifhcd in the kingdom, and that her fon 
Was determined to allow the public exercifeof no otberreligion than the Catholic. The 
conference was, of courfe, broken off". Another interview between the chiefs of the 
Hugonots, the queen-mother, and the king of Navarre, at the village of Talfi/was pro- 
ductive of no better effect: a letter from the duke of Guife to the cardinal of Lorraine, 
which fell into the hands of the prince of Conde, fuftkiently proved the treachery of 

the 
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the triumvirs, who only fought to feparate the aflbciates, in order to crufli them with 
greater facility. 

/ 

On the twenty-feventh of July, the parliament of Paris pronounced an arret, which 
amounted to a general profcription of the Hugonots, by permitting all the Catholics in 
towns and villages to aflemble in arms at the ringing of the bells, to purfue and deftroy 
them: this arret was tranfmitted to the curates of pariflies to be read every Sunday in 
the churches ; and its publication occafioned exertions of cruelty difgraceful to humani- 
ty. InTourain, the peafants rufhed into the towns of Liquid on the Indre, Cormeri, 
Loches, and other villages, where they committed every fpecies of depredation ; and after 
tearing out the eyes of a Proteftant minifter, they burnt him at a flow fire. Thefe 
barbarities, however, were frequently retaliated. When the priefts and monks of Saint , 
Carlais, taking advantage of the flender guard kept there by the Hugonots, rang their 
bells, and cut them in pieces ; De Coignee alTaulted them on the retreat of their aflbci- 
ates, deftroyed moft of them, and hanged two of the ringleaders in the church, where 
the fignal had been given at the vefpers. 

The Catholic confederates having atchieved the conquefts of feveral towns that, from 
the fouth-weft, communicated by the Loire with Orleans, determined to cut off its in- 
tercourfe with the Lyonnoife, and the provinces in a different quarter. The reduction 
of Bourges was their particular aim. Elevated with their fuccefsful progrefs, they were 
defirous, in fetting out on this attempt, to make the utmoft difplay of all their civil au- 
thority ; for which purpofe they prevailed with the queen-mother to bring the young 
king to the camp. Before they left the Bois de Vincennes, Catharine acquainted the 
prince of Conde, by a meflenger, that he ought now to take his filial refolution for an 
accommodation, on the terms propofed, when the king was ready to fhew himfelf along 
with her in the Catholic army, when the foreign auxiliaries had entered the kingdom for 
his fervice, and the parliament of Paris had declared the prince's party guilty of high- 
treafon. The prince's reply was fpirited and firm ; after recapitulating all the argu- 
ments he had before urged, on the ambition of the triumvirs, and the perfecution of the 
Proteftants, he obferved, that it could not be forgotten by her, by whofe order and en- 
treaties he had raifed his military forces, when the triumvirate were difpofed to ftrip 
her of all authority, and the ambaffador of Spain joined them in this defign ; and that 
the whole world fhould foon know, by the publication of the letters under her hand, ro 
which of the confederacies the name of rebels to the ftate could, with propriety, be 
applied. Though in the parliament's judicial condemnation of his adherents, by a 
gradation of arrets, the prince was always perfonally excepted, under the feigned 
notion of his involuntary detention from the court; it did not prevent him from treating 
the exception as an infult, and from protefling, in a formal writ, againft the legality of 
the whole judgment. 
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But the proceedings of the parliament had confiderable effect on many of the prince's 
adherents, who, fearful of lofing their eftates, exprelTed an inclination to vifit their na- 
tive provinces. That Conde might have appeared to form a refolution which he could 
not avoid, he determined to fend feveral of the chieftains with detachments of troops, 
into thofe countries whither they wifhed to withdraw, and to retire himfelf, with the re- 
mainder of his army, to Orleans. In confequence of this refolution, the count of 
Rochefoucaud was appointed to march into Angouleme and Saintonge, Soubife into the 
Lionnoife, Duras into Guienne, Montgomery into Normandy, and the prince of Por- 
cien into Champagne. 

The Catholic chieftains now had it in their power to carry on their military 0pera T 
tions to the utmoft advantage. The provinces where their adverfaries were moljt 
formidable, had been already attended to by them : the duke of Aumale being fent into 
Normandy; Montpenfier to Tourain ; the count de CrufTol into Languedoc ; the che- 
valier de Montre, into Guienne and Gafcony. While the king of Navarre went to 
efcort their majefties to the camp, the army, under the conduct of the duke of Guife, 
had moved to Bourges. Being joined by the Swifs, it confifted of three thoufand caval- 
ry, and fifteen thoufand foot. Ivoy, brother to Genlis, commanded the garrifon of the 
city, which, being reinforced by the prince of Conde, amounted to two thoufand infan- 
try, and three troops of arquebufiers J '. The defence was conducted with no lefs 
courage and vigour than the attack : frequent fallies were made from the town ; and* 
when a confiderabje breach was effected in the wall, a rampart of earth, raifed in one 
night's time, furprized and baffled the affailants. Having confumed the greater part of 
their ammunition, a convoy of artillery and military ftores from Paris was expected, for 
the conduct of which the duke of Guife had detached four troops of horfe, and fix com^ 
panies of infantry. The admiral Coligni having intelligence of its approach, marched 
in the night from Orleans, and attacked it near Chateaudun. Having furrounded the 
troops, he became mafter of the whole convoy ; but the arti}lery-horfes having been car- 
ried oft" by their drivers, at the firft onfet, he was compelled to fetfire to the powder, and 
dcmolifli the guns. Among others, Throgmorton, the Englifh ambaffador, was taken 
prifoner, on his way to the camp, and conducted to Orleans, where the prince of Conde 
treated him with the greatell refpect. Meanwhile, the duke of Guife began to induce 
Ivoy, by promifes, and an offer, of the moil honourable terms, to furrender ; and, having 
no information of the defeat of the convoy, he liftened too ealily to the propofals. By 
obtaining a molt precife and formal capitulation for the fafety and free exit of himfelf 
and the tioops, and even for liberty of confeience to the Proteftants in the town, tie 
thought to obviate ;>.ll reflections againft his honour ; but this precaution proved infufli- 
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cient to fcrcen him from the reproaches of his party ; upon prefenting himfelf at 
leans, he was refufed admittance to th« prince, and was compelled to hide his dif< 
a private retreat. 

. When the Catholic chiefs had thus added the reduction of Bourges to that of the 
other towns whence Orleans might be fupported,' the capital undertaking of the fiege of 
that city feemed to many, in point of expediency, preferable to all others, and not dif- 
proportioned to their military ftrength. But the opinions, in the council of war, were 
divided upon this head. It was urged on the one fide, that Orleans being the main for- 
trefs of the adverfe party, and their arfenal of war, occupied by the body of their gen- 
try, and their two principal chieftains, a fuccefsful blow directed againft it would at 
once crufh the root of oppoiition ; and that, from prefent circumftances, it appeared lia- 
ble to fuch a decifivd ftroke, from the difafters that had befallen the circumjacent towns, 
from the difperfion of many of the leaders, and from the prefent imperfect: ftate of its 
fortifications. It was known from the computation of their troops, compared with the 
extent of the bulwarks of the place, that they were fufficient to environ and affault the 
whole. It was added, that the fiege of Orleans would not only ftrike the Proteftants, 
in the provinces, with terror, but difturb the route, and perhaps caufe the defertion of 
their German auxiliaries, who would not be forward to expofe themfelves by fupporting 
a party which would appear reduced to extremity. On the other hand, it was alledged, 
that the military force of Orleans, confifting of four thoufand veteran troops, twelve 
hundred horfe, and three thoufand militia, trained to difcipline, and inured to arms, would 
prove equal to half of the befieging army, and, though they might receive fqme rein- 
forcements, that their want of many of the materials neceffary for a regular fiege ren- 
dered it an unfeafonable and dangerous enterprize : that it became them rather to turn 
their thoughts upon Normandy, in the ports of which the Englifh were ready to land 
their troops ; that the fituation of that province fo expofed, and in a great meafure 
over-run by the Hugonots, required immediate relief ; and that Paris itfelf, fuffering by 
the enemy being in poffeffion of Rouen, the reduction of this important place ought to 
be attempted before the fiege of Orleans. This refolution, deemed the moll eligible, 
was adopted, and the army was ordered, in the beginning of September, to be put in mo- 
tion for the expedition into Normandy. 

That province had been embroiled by the contention of three factions for the fuperi- 
ority ; one being headed by the duke of Bouillon, who inclined to favour the Protef- 
ftants, without renouncing his connexions with the court : another by Matignon, the 
king's lieutenant in Lower Normandy, who was employed in fupporting the duke of 
Aumale, appointed to fuperfede Bouillon in his government : and a third, which was 
the molr powerful, confifting of the prince of Coiule's partizans, and the determined Hu- 
gonots guided by the count of Montgomery. The duke of Aumale had already at- 
tempted the fiege of Rouen, but his forces were infufficient for the undertaking. Ma- 
tignon 
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tignon being obliged to retire to Cherbourg, applied to the duke of Eftampes and Mar- 
tigues, in Brittany, for their afliftance, and obtained it. The parliament of Rouen, having 
retreated to Louviers, publiflied its decrees, in imitation of that of Paris, for condemn- 
ing all the Hugonots that could be feized, and for confifcating their property, which 
created a particular fcene of animofity and cruel reprifal between the people of Rouen and 
thofe of Louviers. It was by a fimilar conduct, at Touloufe and other cities, that 
the minifters of juftice lent their fanclion to the acts of barbarity committed by the 
officers of the army, and, under the pretext of eftablifhing their general principles of 
civil authority, fubverted thofe of humanity itfelf. The chiefs of the court-party fa\v 
the miferable tendency of fuch procedure, and Caftelnau Mauviffiere was fent to Lou- 
viers to defire the magiftrates to defift from their violence * 9 . 

The forts and polls in the vicinity of Rouen had been repeatedly taken and re-taken 
by the oppofite parties. Thofe of Oire and St. Lo, of Caudebec, Quillebeuf, and Har- 
fleur, upon the Seine, which were the moft important, had, after the arrival of Eftampes, 
furrendered to the Catholics. Meanwhile all practicable means for the defence of 
Rouen had been taken by Montgomery. The -city being inacceflible from the fouth, 
and furrounded by a chain of hills on the oppofite quarter, its principal outworks con- 
fifted in a large fort, built on the higheft of thofe eminences, called St. Catharine's. 
Montgomery had contrived to ftrcngthen this fortrefs, and improve its utility, by form- 
ing on the afcent of the hill a ftrong entrenchment of earth, in the figure of a demi-lune, 
which barred the accefs to St. Catharine's Mount, and ferved for a battery to fweep the 
lower grounds. The fuburb of St. Hilary was alfo fortified. The garrifon was com- 
pofed of eight hundred infantry, picked from the oldeft bands, and two or three troops 
of horfe, befides many volunteers, with the body of the townfmen, enrolled for the fer- 
vice; and a confiderable number of the Englifh, who came from Havre-de-Grace, as 
the forerunners of the debarkation of their forces. The Catholic army, joined by the 
German ftipendiaries, amounted to more than twenty thou land foot, and five thoufand 
cavalry. Being attended by the king and queen-mother, it appeared in fight of Rouen, 
ob the twenty-fixth of September, and next day the city was fummoned to furrender. 

It would be foreign from the purpofe of general hiftory to record the particular events 
of every fiege; in that of Rouen equal gallantry was difplayed by either party, and the 
{laughter was dreadful on both fides: after an obftinate refinance, Mount St. Catharine 
was taken by furprize, which greatly facilitated the reduction of the town : Its cap- 
ture, however, was retarded for fome time, by the arrival of a reinforcement of Englifh 
troops, who, in repelling the affailants, difplayed the moft obftinate valour ; at length, 
the fiege having continued a month, and the propofals to furrender being treated withcon- 

30 Mt moires ile Caftelnau, Hv. iii. chap. iz. 
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tempt, the place was taken by affault. The havock and plunder equalled the refinance; 
and the king and queen-mother beheld, from St. Catharine's Mount, the ravage of one 
of the richert and inoft mercantile towns of France. The proclamation againft pillage 
being difregarded by foldiers and officers, the plunder became univerfal, and the pro- 
perty of the Catholics fuffcred equally with that of the Hugonots. Of all the military bands 
which received orders to retire to the camp, the Swifs were the only corps who obeyed. 
Montgomery having feized one of the galleys that carried the queen of Scotland ihto< 
her dominions, and kept it ready in the river againft all emergencies, took his oppor- 
tunity to embark with the remainder of the Englifh ; and, by the vigorous efforts of 
the rowers, who] were promifed their liberty, burft the barricades that obftructed his 
navigation, and got fafe to Havre. To the feverities which the city fuffered, particular 
examples of judicial and vindictive punifhment were added. De L'Hopital had endea- 
voured to prevent this, by procuring a general amnefty to be paffed ; but it was left to 
the parliament of Rouen to make exceptions ; who, fufficiently inclined to enforce their 
penal ftatutes, paffed fentence of death on John du Bofc, lord of Mandreville, prefident 
of the chamber of accounts ; on de Crofes, and Auguftin Marlorat, one of the twelve 
minifters who had been appointed to attend the conference of Poifiy ; and on feveral* 
other citizens of note, who were either beheaded or hanged. The chiefs of the oppo- 
fite confederacy thinking themfelves entitled to make retaliation, feized Baptifte Sapin, x 
magiftrate of the parliament of Paris, and brother-in-law to the firft prefident, Le 
Maitre; and John de Troye, abbot of Gaftines, and caufed them to be tried and exe- 
cuted 30 . 

The taking of Rouen, which is computed to have been attended with the deftrucTion 
of four thoufand men on each fide, was followed by the death of the king of Navarre, 
who, during the fiege, had received a mufket-fhot in the fhoulder. Through his im- 
patience of the neceflary operation, or the unfkilfulnefs of the furgeons, the ball re- 
mained unextrafted from the wound ; and he expired a few days after the furrender of 
the town ; diftinguifhed only as the parent of a young prince, who was deftined to- 
fave the finking monarchy of France, and heal the innumerable wounds the kingdom re- 
ceived in more than thirty years of civil war. Henry, who was born at Peau in Berne_ 
was only, at this time, nine years of age. He was educated by the queen his mother at 
Nerac, who, with her fon and an infant daughter, had retreated from the court about the 
time her hufband had declared himfelf a Catholic 31 . The queen-mother was appre- 
henfive the king of Navarre's death might produce fome difadvantage to the Catholic 
party, by his immediate vaffals and partifans falling off to the other fide. In the pre- 
fent minority of the king, and of the firft prince of the blood, the prince of Conde 
might indeed have been fuppofed to ftand in the room of his brother, and to be the only 
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a£Ung guardian of the blood-royal. ^But, when the political confederacies were already 
formed, and cemented by the animofities of the civil war, this confideration could have 
little influence to make a change. In other circumftances, this event might have 
caufed confiderable revolutions in the parties of the court : but as things flood, the va- 
cancy of his office of lieutenant-general, inflead of becoming a fubjecT: of difpute, ex- 
cited no competition ; and as the duke of Guife formed no pretenfions to it, it was evi- 
dent he governed his ambition in a different manner from what he had done in the for- 
mer reign. 

As foon as the reducTion of Rouen had appeared inevitable, Dieppe and Caen fur- 
rendered to the Catholics, who, after detaching a part of their army to blockade Havre, 
retired with the remainder to the vicinity of Paris. Before they began their march, 
a proclamation was iffued for pardoning paft acts of tumult and rebellion, on condition 
that thofe charged with them fhould retire in peace and live like good Catholics. Not- 
withstanding feveral exceptions that were made of the heads and ringleaders of fedition, 
and of the violators of the churches, many of the Hugonots, tired of the confufions, and 
apprehenfive of the overthrow of their party, chofe to take the benefit of this indemnity. 
The general fuccefs of the Catholics elevated them with hopes that the entire fubjec- 
tion of the Protectants would foon be accomplifhed. But the intelligence received, dur- 
ing the fiege -of Rouen, of the fuccefs of D'Andelot in his miffion for German levies, 
gave a different afpecl to the condition of that party, and appears to have been the 
principal inducement for drawing the army nearer the metropolis, and the center of the 
kingdom. 

The exertions of Spifame, bifhop of Severs, and D'Andelot, the prince of Conde's 
agents in Germany, in conduaing the difficult negotiation with which they had been 
entrufted, deferved and obtained the warmeft thanks of their party. At the diet of 
Frankfort, where Maximilian, fon to Ferdinand, was elected king of the Romans, Spi- 
fame, having obtained three feveral audiences of the emperor and of his fon, and of the 
electors, got the letters written by the queen-mother to the prince of Conde, the origi- 
nals of which he produced, entered into the archives of the imperial chamber j and, by 
his addrefs afterwards, the Rhingrave and count Rokendolf, who were in the fervice of 
France, were both put to the ban of the empire. The produaion of queen Catharine's 
letters, though neceffary for the prince's vindication, excited her indignation agaiuft 
/ 1, and fixed her more immoveably in the intereft of the oppofite faaion. The affil- 
ed delays of two German captains, who had private reafons for fpinning out the time of 
the leves, be.ng overcome by Spifame, and the landgrave of Heffe engaged to exert 
hjmfelf in the bufinefs ; D'Andelot was enabled to bring them to a rendezvous at Ba- 
cara in Lorraine; about the middle of Oaober. His vigilance in keeping them from de- 
fert.on for want of regular pay; his well-concerted marthes ; and his indefatigable la- 
bours, (notwithstanding the violent attacks of a quartan ague, contraaed in the mountains) 
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in directing and guiding the frequent and long circuits, he was obliged to make in them, 
fhewed the fpirit of the man, and the abilities of the officer. Having feigned an inten- 
tion of penetrating the direct way through Lorraine, he turned fuddenly towards the left, 
and ftretching over the difficult roads of Burgundy, he avoided an encounter with the 
marefchal de St. Andre and the duke of Ncvers, who had been fent to oppofe his paffage. 
He brought his whole complement of three thoufand foot in nine companies, and four 
thoufand horfe in twelve troops, to Montargis, and the neighbourhood of Orleans, in 
the middle of November. This reinforcement, augmented by a body of French gentry, 
who joined D'Andelot in his march, and fifteen hundred foldiers, collected by the count 
of Rochefoucaud and Duras, was not only fufficient to enable the prince of Conde to take 
the field, but occafioned his undertaking an enterprize no lefs injudicious in itfelf than it 
appeared to be difproportioned to his ftrength. This was an attempt to befiege Paris, 
which, it was evident, could neither be taken, nor forced to a capitulation, by his army. 

The abfence or difperfion of tl»e Catholic forces in different quarters was thought 
fufficient to juftify this hazardous ftep. The prince had to march through a part of 
the country, where the towns were occupied by fmall gairifons of the enemy; and he 
con fumed time in taking PluYiers, Eftampes, Montlhcri, and Dourdon, which difcoveTed 
his defigns. 

But the interruption he met with at Corbeil was more unfortunate. This town, 
fituated on the Seine, almoft equally defencelefs with the others, made refiftance, and 
obliged him to begin a kind of regular fiege of it, until fome fuccours being thrown 
into it by the marefchal St. Andre, the prince embraced the pretext of a conference pro- 
pofed by the queen to withdraw from the affault. The Catholic forces were, by this 
time, affembled in great numbers, and the two armies, feparatcd by the Seine, marched 
fometimes in fight of each other. That of the Catholics was drawn around the city 
and fuburbs, while the prince purfued his route to Ville-juif, within two leagues of Paris. 
Though the hopes of gaining any advantage was now almoft vanifhed, yet, refolved 
upon ftriking fome intimidating firoke before he retired, he prepared for attacking the 
fuburb of St. Vidtor. The effect it produced at firft furpaffed expectation. Six hun- 
dred light horfe, who had advanced beyond the ramparts, were driven back in fuch dif- 
order, that carrying their terror along with them, the foldiers began to fly into the city, 
throughout which a vaft confirmation was. immediately fpiead. The firft prefident of the 
parliament, Le Maitre, died of the fright, while the populace in confufion called on the 
troops to abandon the fuburbs and fliut the gates. The alarm, however, was foon 
compofed by the difpofitions made by the duke of Guife for repelling the enemy. The 
prince drew oft* his forces, and divided them into three bodies, for the fake of lodging 
them in covered quarters. Their number amounted to eight thoufand foot and five 
thoufand hotfe. The Catholic chiefs, fatisfied with guaiding againft their attack of the 
Vol. III. 4 A fuburbs, 
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lubuibs, anfwered their defiances to battle only by fome cannonading and flight fkir- 
niilhes. 

On the feventh of December, the queen demanded a conference with the prince, but 
as fhe was determined to make no conceffions, it proved ineffectual j the only purpofe it 
anfwered was to gain time for the arrival of the Spanifli auxiliaries, with the troops 
from Gafcony, which had now advanced to the Seine. Two projects that wereformed by 
the prince for attacking, in the night, the trenches of the fuburbs of St. Marceau and 
St. Germain, were difconcerted. By the departure of Genlis from the camp* who had 
relented the difgrace of his brother Ivoy, for the furrender of Bourges, the prince of 
Conde believed his defigns betrayed to the enemy, and therefore determined on a retreat. 

He was purfued, for fome days, by the Catholic army, and at length believing an en- 
gagement to be unavoidable, he made a forced march, with his main body, towards 
Dreux, a town on the confines of Normandy, with the view of making himfelf mafter 
of this poll, which was admirably calculated for promoting the plan he had formed of 
preferving a communication between Havre and Orleans. He did not take it, but, by 
his precipitation, he threw the admiial, who led the van, a league and a half behind him, 
which obliged them to halt a whole day, until the army could recover the order of its 
inarch. The Catholic chiefs, who now approached the plains of Dreux, and faw, that, 
by a little expedition, they could oblige the enemy to fight, difpatched Caftelnau to the 
queen to inform her that they had it in their power to bring the Hugonots to action, 
and only waited for orders. Catharine, ever an enemy to all ftrokes of decifion, and fl ill 
anxious to prefcrve her credit with either party, alked Caftelnau, whether thofe great 
captains' thought a woman and a child, better able than themfelves to decide on the 
propriety of ordering the French to cut each other's throats ? Then conducting him to her 
fon's apartment, where the council were fummoned to attend, fhe found the king's nurfe 
there, who was going to retire, but Catharine exclaimed™" Nurfe, flay where you are, 
V fince it has become the cuflom for generals to confult women on what they are to do, 
" fay, fliall we give battle or not ? 3 \" It was the unanimous opinion of the council 
that the decifion of the quefiion Ihould be left to the prudence of the commandeis. 

The battle of Dreux ivas fought on the nineteenth of December. The prince of 
Conde having palled the river Eure, fordable in all parts, took up his quarters about 
Neron, a fmall village beyond it, without the common precaution offending out fcouts, 
or ordering the villages on its banks to be occupied by detachments. The conftabl* 
Montmorenci, who had brought the Catholic army to the oppofite fide, and encamp- 
ed there unperceived by the enemy, forded the Eure in the night; and, favoured by 

3* Caftelnauj liv. iv. -chap. 4. 
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the moon, got his whole artillery moved to the unguarded villages. The noife of the 
drums and trumpets, which was heard when the prince's army began to he put in mo- 
tion, ferved as a fignal for the conftable to range his forces in order of battle. They 
confined of fixteen thoufand foot, and two thoufand five hundred horfe, fcparatcd 
into two great divifions j the one forming the van of the army, conducted by the marcfchal 
St. Andre, and the other, the main battle, commanded by the conftable 3i . As the army 
advanced, the villages of Pigne and Bleville flood at fuch a diftance from each other, 
that the conftable's main body, extended in front, could not eafily pafs between them ; 
and the different troops which compofed it flretched forward, in the form of a crefceat, 
a confiderable way beyond the van-guard. Towards Bleville on the left, the marcfchal 
de St. Andre and the duke of Guife ranged the battalions of the latter, which, from the 
fituation of the ground and the fhade of many trees, could not be obferved at any dif- 
tance. The conftable's main-body, interlined with the cavalry between the divifions, 
and having fome light-horfe advanced on its wings, appeared to be the whole extenfion 
of the army. 

Such was the difpofition of the Catholic forces, when firfr. perceived by the comman- 
ders of the adverfe army, which now confiftcd of from eight to nine thoufand infantry, 
and from four to five thoufand horfe 34 . While, in the utmoft hurry, the latter pre- 
pared for an action quite unexpected, D'Andelot, difabled by the attack of his ague 
from taking his poft, moved forward on a baggage-hoi fe, and reconnoitred the enemy. 
His opinion was to endeavouj to pafs without fighting, which he thought might be done 
by leading to the left, and gaining the village of Treon, on the road to Chateauncuf. 
Immediately the prince of Conde, having joined his main battle with the van, con- 
ducted by the admiral Coligni, began to move forward according to this direction : But, 
having now the enemy in full view, he advanced two or three hundred paces before he 
made his declination. The difcharge of the conftable's artillery, from his left wing, 
reaching his foremoft ranks, made fome of his horfe give way, and forced a part of the 
German Reiters to wheel into a declivity. By this converfion of his troop:", he became 
oppofue to the advanced guard of the royalifts, and the admiral with the van flood fr it- 
ing the main battle. The reciprocal diftance, in both thefe pofitions, was fl ill very con- 
fiderable; when the conftable, believing the prince's troops to he thrown into diforder, 
commanded the Swifs, who were about three thoufand, and fome other troops, to ad- 
vance farther into the plain to intercept them. The prince, intent on their motions, 
no fooner perceived them thus expofed, than, without difcovering what was before him, 
2nd leaving the count of Graramont with his foot, he turned with all his cavalry, and 
fell on the flank of the Swifs. Their battalion was fuccefiively pierced by Moui, and 
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D'Avaret, who gave the firft charge ; by the prince's own fquadron, and by the Reiters 
of his divifion : the havock which they made, however, did not diffipate this immove- 
able body, who, as their ranks were thinned, continued to clofe their files, and kept their 
ground. Damville advancing to fuftain them with three troops of horfe, was encountered 
by the Reiters, who drove him quite off to the left, until he retreated for fhelter to the- 
ground occupied by the advanced guard. His brother, Gabriel de Montmorenci Mont- 
bcron, the conftable's fourth fon, fell in this charge. In the mean time, the admiral, 
having marched forward with more deliberation, directed his attack againft the conftable's 
cavalry, and that part of his centre that, flood firm. The vollies of cannon he received 
in advancing having occafioned no diforder, his vigorous charge proved effectual to van- 
quifh all that oppofed him. A total confufion enfuing, the conftable being nnhorfed, and 
having his jaw-bone broken by a mufket-fhot, was made prifoner by fome Reiters, from 
whofe hands the prince of Porcien received him. No part of his main battle now re- 
mained ununited but a few Swifs, who, at laft, were obliged to retreat. The purfuit 
towards the river Eure, and much more the plunder of the baggage-waggons, occupied, 
for fome time, feveral German fquadrons of the prince's army; when the marefchal de 
Saint Andre, with the van of the Catholics, moved to the combat, from which he had 
hitherto been detained by the advice of the duke of Guife. The delay appeared unac- 
countable, but the judgment of fo great a commander was trufted. When the duke 
obferved the field unincumbered with the routed fquadrons of the right wing, the fignal 
was given by the marefchal to his troops to advance. The prince of 'Condc's infantry, 
which he had left behind him, were the firft that were attacked androuted~by them. Two 
troops of Reiters experienced a fimilar fate, as did the Lanfquenets, who had defifted 
from their affault of the Swifs. The prince of Conde having rallied two hundmd of, 
the German troops, could not induce them to charge the enemy, but taking the fame 
route the others had clone, they left him in their rear, wounded in the hand, and dis- 
mounted, to Be taken prifoner by Damville. 

Though the battle was rcflorcd by the admiral, and the prince of Porcien, who, at ther 
head of three hundred French horfe, and a thoufand German Reiters, fuftained the con- 
bat with fuch refolution, that the duke of Guife was left, for a fhort fpace of time, with 
not an hundred cavaliers around him; the advantages gained by the Protcftant chiefs 
were irrecoverably loft. Martigucs advancing with an old battalion of foot which had 
not yet engaged, the admiral was obliged to draw off his French Horfe, who had broken or 
loft moft of their lances. He made his retreat with fo much compofure, that he carried 
off his artillery, and moft of the baggage to Neufville, about a league diftant from the 
field of battle, where he paffed the night. The duke of Guife, being in no condition to 
folldw him, took up his lodging at Blcville. Many of the French foot, and of the 
Lanfquenets, fcattered over the field, remained in his power. The lofs on both fides, 
was computed to amount to eight thoufand men. The flaughter of*the Catholic army 
exceeded lhat of the Proteftants, and die field was more fatal to their officers of rank. 

The 
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The marefchal Saint Andre was fhot by Mezieres, whom he had induced to kill a 
kinfman of his own, that he might profecute him, and obtain the confiscation of his for- 
tune 35 . The duke of Nevers received a fhot in the thigh, from the careleflnefs of his 
own equerry, in holding a pifhjl with the muzzle towards him, of which he died in a 
few days. Varicarville, equerry to the duke of Guife, underttanding th.u the enemy in- 
tended to dire® their principal efforts againft his matter, had obtained permiffion to wear 
his arms, and to mount his charger; an inffance of fidelity that coft him his life. The 
duke's conduct to his illuttrious captive, the prince of Conde, betrayed a noble and ge- 
nerous mind. He was careful to keep him from the company of thofe who, in fuch a 
conjuncture, affected the looks of arrogance and contempt, or intimated their flaming 
zeal by their infolent language. They fupped at the. fame table, and flept in the 
fame bed. 

By the flight of the right wing of the Catholics at the battle of Dreux, the fpeediefi: 
intelligence was conveyed to Paris of the total defeat of their army. The appearance of 
D^Offun (an officer who had, in Piedmont, acquired the appellation of The Bold Soldier) 
among thefe fwift couriers, confirmed it beyond all contradiction. The Parifians were 
thrown into the greatett confternation, which corftinued to encreafe, until the arrival of 
De Loffes, who had been difpatched by the duke of Guife, with the certain accounts of 
his having turned the fate of the battle, and obtained a victory 36 . Public, proceflions 
were appointed, and bonfires ordered to celebrate the happy event ; and the commiflion 
of commander in chief of the army, in abfence of the conflable, was immediately fent to 
the duke, with twenty-five collars of the order of Saint Michael, to be difpofed of by 
hrs direction. Though from a fenfe of the reproach he incurred, D'OiFun ftarved him- 
felf to death, his boldnefs became an ironical proverb. 

The Proteftant chiefs, who had beat one half of the Catholic army, taken the confla-' 
ble prifoner, and carried off fome ttanclards and booty from the field, were as much mor- 
tified at the difcredit of being obliged to retire before their enemies, as at the difcomfi- 
ttrre they had fuftained. The admiral, who had, with fignal bravery and conduct, dif- 
putedthe honour of keeping the field with the duke of Guife, propofed, in a council of 
war, to attack him again the- next morning. The reduced ftate of the Catholic forces, 

35 De Thou, p. 6?2. 

3 6 Tt has been afTerted by many authors, that Catharine of Medicis expreffed the moft perfect indifference at the 
news of the defeat of the Catholic army ; careffing the friends and adherents of the prince of Conde, and ex- 
claiming, " W r p then, ivt muft even fray to GoA in French." ( De Thuu, T>.-lubigne, &c.J But this pretended exclama^ 
ti 11, and all the' iircumftances attending it, are pofitively contradicted by Gamier, on the anthority of Vielleville, 
whc. it muft be rtWerved, was at Paris at the time, and who, being convinced of the truth of the intelligence, was. 
"trie'-very...j;crfon that "carried it to the queen, who was then at Viacennes : the teftimony of fuch a man can- 
aor. fiiix.l; ■, be called 111 cjueftionv 
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bv the almoft total havock of the Swifs, who were the flower of them, and the rout and 
difperfion of their cavalry, in which they had been originally inferior, were the argu- 
ments alledged by this judicious commander in fupportof his fcheme. The French offi- 
cers approved the resolution 37 , but the Germans, who had Suffered leaf! in the battle, 
declined fuch a fudden renewal of the combat. To prevent, however, in Some meafure, 
the unfavourable report of a defeat, the admiral drew up his troops in order of battle, 
and inarched half a league towards'the enemy, before he turned oft to Gallardon and 
Anct, on the borders of La Beaufle. His high reputation immediately eftablifhed him, 
by unanimous con fen t, in the principal command of the army, during the captivity of 
the prince. Having difpatched meflengers to feveral cities and provinces, with particu- 
lar accounts of the battle, and fent the colours taken from the Swifs to Orleans, whither 
the conftable had been directly conveyed, he prepared to draw near that city, the fiege 
of which, he had reafon to imagine, would be the grand object of the duke of Guife. 
Upon the resolutions of thofe two adverfe chieftains, the whole fcheme of the military 
entcrprifes on either fide now depended. 

While the queen-mother, for many weighty reafons, was defirous of a peace, the 
duk°, in the midftof winter, urged the undertaking of the fiege of Orleans To avert or 
diminifh the force of this impending blow, the admiral determined on an expedition into 
Normandy, with part of his forces, while the remainder might form a garrifon Sufficient 
for the defence of Orleans. Upon a review of the troops, he found that fourteen com- 
panies of French and German infantry, and four troops of the oldeft French cavalry, 
could be muftered in the city. The body of the townfmen, too, could be depended on to 
fecond the troops with firm«efs and alacrity. D'Andelot, in conjunction with Saint 
Cyr, the governor, and Feuquiere, an excellent engineer, undertook the defence of that 
important place. While Coligni made incurhons in Berri and the Sologne, where he 
extended his quarters, the utmoft, attention was paid to the collecting of provifions, and 
whatever might contribute to the Strength of Orleans. 

A. D. 1563 ] The admiral's expedition into Normandy was rather the effect of 
neceffity than of choice. To prevent the mutiny of the Germans for want of their 
pay, it was neceffary to keep them in motion, and to feed them with hopes. The proSpect 
of the pillage of the towns they might Seize, and of their Share of a large remittance of 
money immediately expected from England, induced them to moderate their clamours 
and complaints, and begin their inarch. Coligni's Sagacity in the formation of a fcheme 
which, while it quieted their murmurs, at the fame time tended to difburb the enemy in 
the proSecution oS their chieS project, and his SucceSs in this enterprize, were equally re- 
markable. Entering Normandy, where the mareSchal Briffac could mufler no force 
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fufficient to oppofe him, he took Pont-L'Eveque, and laid fiege to Caen, which, after a 
flight refiftance, was obliged to capitulate. Meanwhile eight veflels arrived at Havre 
from England, with money and fome warlike (tores ; and the admiral having thus effected 
his purpofe, and recovered the towns of Dieppe and Harfleur, with fofhe other places, 
prepared to return towards Orleans. 

The fiege of that city was b< gun by the duke of Guife, on the eighth of February. 
The fuburb, called the Pontereau, was feparated from the town by the Loire, the bridge 
over which was defended by two towers, a [ltd r 5 Tourelles, and an entrenchment-had 
lately been raifed by Feuquiere, to cover the body of the Pontereau itfelf from a 'fudden 
aflault : though the gate of the city, at the other end of the bridge, was alio ftrengthfened 
by a fquare tower, the duke of Guife chofe to make his approaches by this qu liter. The 
redoubts formed on the Pontereau for a temporary defence, became, through tite inadver- 
tency and^cowardice of the troops that guarded them, the occafion of unhoped-for fuc- 
cefs to the befiegers, in their firft. aflault. When de Cipiere led on the firft divifion of 
the Catholic army, and, after repulfing the fkirmifhing parties, had proceeded to affail .1 
part of the entrenchments defended by four companies of French foot, he was informed 
that the German Lanfqucnets were obferved to quittheir port in tliforder. Animated by 
the intelligence, and the arrival of frefh troops, he pufhed another attack that way, 
by which the Gafcon infantry, who made the only refiftance, were almoft furround- 
ed. A general confufion enfued ; the baggage-waggons of the Germans being wedged 
in at the entrance of the bridge, to which the fugitives prefled, the retreat formed a 
blockade of foldiers, machines, cannon, and horfes, which could neither face the enemy, 
nor withdraw into the city. For more than half an hour, the br'rdge-gate of the Tour- 
elles remained unfhut and impaflable. Some were fqueczed or trodden to death, many 
were killed by the fire of the enemy, and of the cannon difcharged from the towers, and 
numbers perilhed in the river. At length, D'Andelot appearing on the bridge with his 
chief officers, the enemy flackened their aflault, and gave him an opportunity of extri- 
cating his troops from this difaiter. The duke of Guife having thus poflefled himfelf of the 
Pontereau, proceeded to take meafures for battering the Tourelles. Some forts, erected 
on the iflands in the river, retarded, for fome time, the conftrucTion and efficacy of the 
batteries. But two Catholic centinels having made a difcovery, by (baling the towers, 
thatthofe who guarded them were both negligent and few in number, a icheme was con- 
certed to furprize and overpower them, which fucceeded. By the reduction of the - 
Tourelles, the befiegers acquired the command, of the bridge, and the approaches to the 
town were in fuch a ftate of forwardnefs, that the duke of Guife had fixed on the - 
morning of the nineteenth of February for delivering a general aflault, when his death 
was fought and accomplifhed by the ignominious de Merei Poltrot. As the duke re- 
turned from the works, on the evening of the eighteenth, to his quarters, at the caftle of 
Cornei, accompanied only by Roftaing, one of the queen's domeftics, theaflaflin, watch- 
ing--. 
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ing his opportunity, fliot him from behind with a piftol. The ball entering his body 
above the right fhoulder, the duke fell forward on his horfe's neck, bat did not lofe his 
feat. The duke with difficulty reached his quarters, while Roftaing, in vain, purfued 
the murderer, who was quickly out of fight. But the terrors that feized him, joined to 
the darknefs of the night, rendered him* incapable of effecting his efcape. Having tired 
his horfe with wandering, he was taken, in the morning, at no great diftance from the 
place where the murder was committed. As he immediately confeffed it, and threw out 
afperfions againft fome of the Proteftant chiefs, as having infligated him to the deed, it 
is requifite to explain the grounds of this calumny. 

When Poltrot, who had been bred a Catholic, and turned Proteftant, heard, at a con- 
ference holden near Vienne, by the baron des Adrets, that the king of Navarre was 
killed at Rouen, he fighed deeply, and faid, " This one victim is not fufficient to atone 
" for the public miferies ; there ftill remains a greater facrifice to be made." When 
;ifked what facrifice he meant — " The mighty Guife himfelf," replied he ; and ftretch- 
ing forth his right arm, and elevating his voice, " and here it is," — added he — "that 
" lhall be raifed to finifli, by one act, the fcene of our calamities." He is faid to have 
cxpreffed himfelf in this manner on feveral occafions, and even in prefence of Soubife, 
the commander in Lyons, in whofe fervice he was engaged. Such language paffing for 
the tranfports of a man oftentatious of his zeal and refolution, made but little impreffion; 
particularly, as the deed was of fuch a nature, that no man, who had ferious thoughts of 
committing it, would, it was fuppofed, be fo imprudent as to divulge his intentions. 
Though his acquaintance with Soubife rendered that officer mod obnoxious to the fufpi- 
cion of having encouraged or prompted him, Poltrot excepted him from the accufation, 
and airaigncd the admiral, the count de Roche foucaud, Feuquiere, Brion, Theodore 
Beze, and another Proteftant minifter, as the-perfons whohad infligated him, or were ac- 
cciTary to his undertaking the afTaffination. His firft recital of the ftory, in the mod 
favourable light for himfelf, had evident appearances of being the forgery of a wretch 
who endeavoured to alleviate his crime, by accufing the chiefs of his party. The addi- 
tional warning he gave the queen-mother, to guard againft the machinations of the Pro- 
. teftants with refpect to her; and his affeverations, that there were many other emiffaries 
in the camp before Orleans, who were prepared to imitate his example, were too fufpi- 
cious to flrengthen the credit of his teftimony iS . The confeffion extorted from him 
when put to the queftion, exhibited a confufed mafs of contradictions. There was not a 
fingle perfon he had named in his firft confeffion, whom he did not, by turns, exculpate 
and accufc ; and, in the midft of his torture, at laft concluded with faying, that if the 
"deed were yet uncommitted, he would not fcrnple ftill to be the actor of it. The ad- 
miral, to whom the figncd copy of the firft accufation was lent by the queen, anfwered 
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it by a formal declaration fubfcribed by himfelf, the count de Rochefoucaud, and Beze, in * 
which he protefted, in the mod folcmn manner, that he had never feen, nor was acquainted 
with Poltrot, till after the battle of Dreux, when he came to him with difpatches from 
Soubife and Feuquiere, who recommended him for the employment of a fpy ; that, being 
retained at Orleans for this purpofe, he had received from him a hundred crowns, when 
hefet out for Normandy ; and that the aiicrtion of his having received money from him, 
was the only true article in Poltrot's confeflion. As for getting rid of the duke by fuch 
a method, Coligni declared, that, befide the principle of honour, he had particular rea- 
fons fufficient to make him ever hold fuch a defign in abhorrence ; and that the more 
fpecial vindication of himfelf and the other chiefs, depending on the life of Poltrot, he . 
requefted that his punilhment might be poftponed, until, by a truce of paciheation, an 
opportunity was given them to confute his deteftable accufations. This j uffc and rea- 
fonable demand was not complied with: Poltrot, being conveyed to Paris, in a few 
weeks underwent the punifhment -appointed by the law for traitors. . 

Gamier, in his account of this tranfa&ion, draws fuch falfe inferences from the after- - 
tlons contained in the admiral's declaration, interprets his expreflions in a manner fo 
ftrange and unwarrantable, and calls his reflections with fuch little regard to juftice and . 
propriety, as evidently proves him to have been under the pernicious influence of reli- 
gious prejudice. Many of the Catholic hiftorians, more candid in this reipe<5t, acknow- 
ledge that the declarations and trial of Poltrot, prove nothing againfl the commanders - 
whom he afperfed; but fome of them join him in afcribing the commiflion of this 
infamous deed to his religion, and the harangues of the Proteftant minilters. How far 
the imputation may be jujl y it is impoffible to afcertain : but that it is not inconfiftent 
with probability, we readily admit : to what a£!s of violence the inflammatory harangues 
of the Calviniftical minifters in Scotland, ftimulated a fanatical mob is well known ; the 
aflaflination of the prefident Minard proves, that the French Hugonots were not more 
fcrupulous : we have already noticed an offer made by one of them at Pa'ris to murder 
the duke of Guife : and a fimilar inflance is faid to have occurred, during the fiege of 
Rouen, which is thus related by Gamier: — A gentleman in the count. of Montgomery's 
army, whofe name has not been preferred in hiftory, thinking he could not render a 
greater fervice to the reformed religion, than by cutting off a man who was fo great ah 
enemy to it, had entered the camp of the royalifts, where he ftaid feveral days, watching 
for an opportunity to poniard the duke of Guife. His conduct, however, having given 
rife to fome fufpicions, he was apprehended, and taken before the duke, to whom he im- 
mediately avowed his intentions : when afked by Guife, whether he had unintentionally 
given him any reafon for wifhing to take away his life, he confeffed that he . had 
no ground of complaint againft him, and had only confulted, in this enterprize, the, 
intereft of his religion. «« If your religion," — replied the duke — " compel you to take . 
" away the life of a man, who, according to your own confeffion, never offended you, . 
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** mine orders me to forgive you; judge, therefore, which of the two is the beft:" and 
he immediately commanded the prifoner to be releafed 39 . That the enthufiafm of the 
Calvinifts was as well calculated to excite a religious frenzy, as the oppofite tenets of 
the church of Rome, appears certain, both from reafon and example: it is by fleering a 
middle courfe between the two extremes, that men are moft likely to avoid the dreadful 
effects of bigotry and fanaticifm. 

"The duke of Guife furvived his wound fix days, and, during that interval, difplayed 
that dignified compofure and manly fortitude, which juflified the reprefentation given of 
his exit by the Catholic authors, as worthy of a Chriftian hero. He declared, with his 
lafl breath, that the blood fhed at Vafli, malicioufly imputed to him, had happened with- 
out the fmallefl detign on his part ; that, far from approving it, he had done all in his 
power to fupprefs the tumult, which had created him the utmoft vexation and regret. 
He recommended peace to the queen, and declared every perfon who fhould give her 
contrary advice, an enemy to the ftate. Efteemed the greateft general of his time, he 
poflefled many perfonal virtues, and was eminently qualified to become at once the prop 
and the ornament of the ftate: but the humanity of the man was not unfrequently funk 
in the violence of the party-leader. At the time of his death, he is faid to have been 
indebted more than two hundred thoufand crowns. The high fchemes of his brother, 
the cardinal of Lorraine, were entirely baffled by this event. He entertained the view 
Of forming a league with the pope, and the whole houfe of Auftria, by the marriage of 
his niece, -the queen of Scotland, with the archduke Charles, one of the emperor's fons, 
in order to fet up the Catholic ftandard in England againft queen Elizabeth; and to 
re-kindle a war between the Catholic and Proteftant princes in Germany 40 . The moft 
blameable part of the duke's conduct is afcribed, with great probability, by thehiftorians, 
to the influence of the cardinal's councils. 

As the reins of government had now fallen entirely into the queen's hands, the refo- 
lution fhe had already formed for concluding a peace, could be profecuted without 
reftraint. The prince of Conde himfelf being favourably inclined to it, was farther in- 
ftigated by various arguments fhe had ufed with him to promote the meafure. She pro- 
mifed to confer on him the rank of lieutenant-general of the kingdom, which had been 
enjoyed by his brother, the king of Navarre 4 '; and a truce being concluded, the queen 
mother, who had come to the camp, having met with the princefs of Conde at the abbey 
of Saint Mefmin, one of the ifles in the .Loire was pitched upon as the place of conference. 
As the conftable obftinately contended againft the admiflion of the edict of January, and 
,the prince of Conde ventured not at firft to promife any modification of it; an agreement 
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Was made, that being both on their parole, the one fhoukl remain in the Catholic army, and 
the other be permitted to go to Orleans, to ufe their endeavours to conciliate the differences 
of the parties upon this grand point. Alter various conferences, a treaty was at length ic- 
folved on. In the place of the edict of January, a more limited rule of toleration was accept- 
ed by the Hugonots. In all fiefs, holding directly of the crown, and which had the pri- 
vilege of Haubcrt, or high juftice, the barons and nobility were allowed the free and pub- 
lic exercife of the Proteftant religion, for themfclves and their vaffals. In other fiefs, 
the proprietors, when they did not refide in towns or villages, fubject to higher jurifdic- 
tions^ were permitted to enjoy the fame libeity in their own houfes. In every bailiwick, 
having an immediate privilege of appeal to the court of parliament, a city or town was to be 
appointed, in the fuburbs of which the Proteilants might affemble for public worfhip; 
and in the places where they enjoyed it at the time of figning the convention, the free 
exercife of it was alfo to be retained. In the city and liberties of Paris, and in all other 
parts of the kingdom not fpecified, they were prohibited to meet publickly; but private 
liberty of conference was univerfally allowed them. The other articles refpecting in- 
demnities for the civil war, were conceived in the mod: precife and exprefs terms. The 
prince of Conde and his adherents were not only acquitted, by a general amnefty, from 
all impeachments, but whatever had been done by them was declared to have proceeded 
from good intention, and with a view to the fervice of the king and the royalty. The 
whole particular ftipulations, reduced to the form of an edict:, figned by the king, and 
dated from Amboife, on the nineteenth of March,, was ordered to be regiftered by the 
parliaments.. 

The treaty of peace, thus concluded by the prince, without being communicated to 
any of the foreign powers who had embraced the caufe of the Hugonots, became the fub- 
ject of fome animadverfions and complaints. The admiral, in whofe abfence the whole' 
affair had been conducted, had great reafon for diffatisfaction ; his authority and intereft 
in the army, his recent fuccefs in Normandy, added to his perfonal merit and fignal fer- 
vices in the war, gavehim a particular title to be confulted, and tojudge of the propriety 
of the accommodation. Being arrived at Orleans fome days after it was concluded, he 
expreffed, in prefence of the prince and the leading men of the party, his furprize at the 
precipitation they had ufed; and urged feveral reafons, both from the principles of ho- 
nour and intereft, that fhould have prevailed with them not to have given up the edict of' 
January; the infringement of which folemn act of government had been, at foreign 
courts, and ona'll occafions, declared by them to be their juft motive for taking up arms* 
But unwilling to appear as an enemy to the public peace, he not only defifted from his objec- 
tions, but declared, that the treaty being. brought to an iffue, every one fhould accjuiefcc 
in: it 4 V 
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It may, indeed, be maintained, that the change of the general plan of toleration, 
prefcribed by the edidt, into theftricter model of the prefent convention, was a me^fure 
fraught with feveral political difadvantages, efpecially when confidered not merely as 
an expedient neceflary for the attainment of peace, but, in a more extenfive view, as a 
regulation, defigned to promote the prefent and future quiet of the kingdom. It gave 
the more bigotted Catholics reafon to expect: a revocation of thofe extorted conceflions; 
by the fuppreflion of the Projeftant aflemblies in many places, it cherifhed the antipathy 
to their religion, and prevented the abatement of thofe violent prejudices and refent- 
ments of the oppofite parties towards each other, which, being inflamed by the civil 
war, required to be allayed by all the inducements to familiar intercourfe and concord, 
that peace and time might afford 43 . From the more complex tenor of the new edict, 
fome of its articles were liable to controverfy, and its execution was rendered incon- 
venient. D'Amville, the conftable's fecond fon, who about this time was created a 
marefchal, being appointed to luperintend its execution in Languedoc, performed his talk 
in fuch a partial manner, as gave rife to various complaints. The explications he gave 
of its difputable claufes, which the Proteftants alledged to be unfavourable and preju- 
dicial to them, were generally followed in other provinces, and adopted, in fome amend- 
ments of the edict, by the court. It was evident, that to adjuft the various grants and 
reftrictions comprehended in it, fuch a temperate procedure w-as requifite, as could fcarce- 
ly be expected at the clofe of civil commotions, when, unhappily, feveral of the Catho- 
lic commanders, who entered the furrendered towns and difarmed the Proteftants, could 
not refrain from difplaying the moft unfeafonable airs of fuperiority and triumph. 

The prince of Conde returned to court, where Catharine now reigned with unrivalled 
fway. Upon the death of the duke of Guife, the conftable expected to have the office of 
grand-mafter of the houfhold reftord to him, and (hewed fome difguftat its being confer- 
red on the young duke, by abfenting himfelf a while from court ; but he, at length, 
confented to accept the transfer of his government of Languedoc to his fon D'Amville 
as an equivalent , for the difappointment. Nothing now remained for the perfect re- 
* ftoration of tranquillity but the expulfion of the Englifh, by the reduction of Havre-de- 
Grace. Between two powers who were at fuch open variance any formal declaration 
of war was fuperfluous ; yet the omiflion of that ceremony was, by Elizabeth, whofe 
maxims of policy did not often coincide with the maxims of juftice, urged, when re- 
quired to deliver up that town, as a pretence for arreft'm^ Paul de Foix, the French 
ambaflador at London, and iffuinghcr warrants for the detention and feizure of all French 
ftiips in the ports of England, or in the channel. The Englifli envoy, Throgmorton, 
had made himfelf much more obnoxious to fuch treatment, by the correfpondence he 
maintained with the Hugonots in France. His intrigues had formed a counterpart to 
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thofe of Chantonnaij the ambaffador from Spain 44 , and, tliough not fo apparently info- 
lent, were no lefs exceptionable to tfie court. About this time he had repaffed thefea; 
when Elizabeth tellified her chagrin at the treaty of Orleans, by demanding from France 
the reftitution of Calais, and declaring that fhe was entitled to keep pofleffion of Havre, 
until that important article of the general peace was fulfilled. The JFrench court re- 
plied, that the claufe of the fame treaty obliged her to commit no acts of hoftility againft 
France, during the fpace of eight years ; at the expiration of which time, the reftitution 
of Calais, or a pecuniary redemption, had been, on that condition, promifed. When 
the neceffary preparations for a fiege were made, the French troops marched from all 
quarters into Normandy ; and, on the fifteenth of July, encamped before Havre. 

The Enghfh troops in that town, commanded by the eari of Warwick, confifting, at 
firft, of fix thoufand men befidesfeven hundred officers, had been already thinned by the ra- 
vages. of a peftilential difeafe : the heat of the weather, and a dearth of provifions, encreafed 
the fatal effects of this dreadful diforder, and foon reduced Warwick to the necelfity of ca- 
pitulating on the honourable condition of retiring with the remnant of his forces. The 
whole terms of the treaty were fettled, and hoftages delivered for the performance of 
them, when fixty fail of Englifli fhips, under lord Clinton, appeared in the bay, fteering 
towards the harbour. But Warwick having given notice to the admiral that Havre 
had furrendered, Clinton caft anchor in the road ; and, having embarked the troops, 
immediately fet fail for England. The king and queen-mother, who had advanced to 
•the abbey of Fecamp, were witrreffes of the happy iffue of the fiege ; the more an oc- 
cafion of public fatisfaction, as it fhewed the amicable concurrence of the Catholics, and 
the Hugonots in the fervice of the ftate. The befieging army had been compofed of 
the troops of both ; and the Englifli were fur prized to find themfelves attacked, from 
the trenches, by the Proteftant foldiers, who had fought as their comrades on the ram- 
part's of Rouen. There were only a few of that party difcontented with the peace, 
who, under pretence that the Englifh ought not in honour to be deferted, had thrown 
themfelves into Havre. 

Tranquillity being' now reftored to the nation, no means appeared to the chancellor 
fo effectual for its prcfervation, as well as for the fupport and intereft of royalty, as 
that of accelerating the folemn declaration of the king's majority. By Catharine's ready 
compliance with de L'Hopital's advice, and the affiduous application fhe gave to the 
fettling both the . domeftic and foreign affairs of the ftate.it muft be owned, that, at 
this time, fhe fhewed herfelf abundantly capable of exercifing, and not altogether un- 
worthy of, that fupreme authority in the government, to which, with exceffive eagernefs, 
ihe always afpired 4S . By her prudence and addrefs, the emperor's demands for the 
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reftitution of Metz, Toul, and Verdun, were eluded in a manner that created no mif- 
underftanding with.the imperial'court. The propofition to Ferdinand, about the mar-* 
riage of the king her fon to his grandchild, the king of Bohemia's daughter, was the 
refource fhe employed for appeafmg him, which proved fuccefsful. Her endeavour to ob- 
tain peace with England no lefs difcovered her juft confideration of the ftate of the 
kingdom, and her wife and temperate regulation of her political meafures by it. As 
the infult and invafion of the kingdom by the Englifli appeared to provoke and chal- 
lenge refentment, fhe at firft made the fhew of acling with fpirit. An opportunity- 
was taken to retaliate the affront offered to the French amb'affador, by feizing Throg- 
morton, who ventured, along with another envoy from Elizabeth, to return to France 
without paflports. But in this ftep the manner of proceeding was fuch, as rather in- 
dicated an intention to punifh the infolence of the obnoxious envoy, than to teftify 
indignation againft the court of England 40 . There was a diftimSlion made in the treat- 
ment of the twoambaffadors, and the advantage was gained of excluding Throgmorton from 
the negotiation, a point of no fmall importance to the commencement and happy progrefs 
of a treaty of peace. 

It was refolved in the council, in purfuance of the previous determination of the queen 
mother and the chancellor, to obtain a formal recognition of the king's majority, who had 
now entered his fourteenth year, and had confequently completed the term prefcribed by 
the edict of Charles the Wife. This ceremony was performed, on the feventeenth of Au- 
guft 47 , at Rouen, whither the court had repaired after the reduction of Havre. The 
preference given, on this occafion, to the parliament of Rouen, overthat of Paris, was in- 
tended as a mortification to the latter, who had, in fo many inftances, oppofed the meafures 
of the court, and betrayed extreme violence in religious queftions. The queen-mother, in 
teftimony of her refignation of the regency, kneeled before the king, who defcended 
from the throne to embrace her. The king's brothers, the princes of the blood, and the 
peers, having done homage on their knees, advanced towards the throne according ta 
their rank, and kiffed his majefty's hand. The late edict of Amboife was ratified, and 
the obfervance of it enjoined, until, from the iflue of the council of Trent, and the. 
•king's future deliberation, his royal pleafure mould be farther declared. An arret paffed 
for difarming the cities and towns ; and it was declared high treafon to hold fecretcorre- 
fpondence with foreign ftates., 

When de Lanfac was fent to demand of the parliament of Paris the regiftration of 
the a& of majority, and the other edifts, enraged at the flight that had been put upon -- 
them, they appointed deputies to remonftrate on this difparagement of their fuper-emi- 
nent jurifdidion. The firft prefident, De Thou, Prevot, and Viol, infifted, before the 
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Icing, that it was a tranfgreflion of all former cuftoms and precedents, to verify and 
publifh, in the firft refort, any royal edict in another parliament,' than that of Paris, 
which had been the original and model of all the reft ; and, by a combination of the 
privileges and dignities of the feveral orders of the ftare, had the diftin&ive rank and 
title of the court of peers, that ancient and primary judicature of the kingdom. What they 
added about the edict of Amboife being a licence and approbation of fe&aries, and againft 
difarming the citizens of Paris, evinced their adherence to former maxims and popular 
arguments for fupporting their oppofition to the court. But they overfliot their mark, 
it having been determined in the council to prevent a repetition of fuch conduct, by 
giving them a firm and authoritative repulfe. The young king, inftrudted how to an- 
fwer the deputies, firft required the members of the council, who were prefent, to de- 
clare whether advice had not been taken about authenticating the act in the parliament 
of Rouen. When this was avowed, Charles aflumed a commanding tone, and told 
them, " that he would not bear that the magiftrates of the parliament of Paris fhould 
" now behave as they had done in his minority ; that their original and proper function 
'* was to difpenfe civil juftice, to which it became them to confine themfelves, and no 
" longer to cherifh that ancient prejudice of being the coadjutors of royalty, the pro- 
•* tectors of the kingdom, and the guardians of the city of Paris ; and that, having once 
*• remonftrated to him, it was their duty to think of nothing more than fubmiftlon to 
" his will." But this was not fu'fficient to intimidate the parliament, which, after 
hearing the reports of their delegates, ftill debated the regiftration, and, being divided in 
opinion, appointed a new deputation to the king. Their refiftance became a direct 
trial of the authority of the court. It was neceflary to take the moft decifive meafures 
to furmount it. A grand council of ftate was called to controul their obftinacy by a de- 
cree, which annulled their proceedings, and required them, Under the penalty of inter- 
diction from their office, to regifter the edict without any reftrictory claufe, and to erafc 
the record of their arrogant procedure. The parliament then defifted from the danger- 
ous contention, and fubmitted (on the twenty-fixth of September) to the king's com- 
mand. 

It is obferved, by Father Daniel 49 , that the court of Frarc3, at this period, refembled 
the dramatic reprefentations of the theatre, in which fome new fcene or material inci- 
dent ftill occurs, fufHcient to keep the fpectators in fufpence for the iflue of the main 
action. No fooner was the king returned from Rouen to Paris, than the eyes of the 
people weTe ftricken with a groupe of forrowful figures, which marched flowly through 
the itreets to the Louvre. Thefe were the aged mother, the widow and the children of 
the late duke of Guife in their mourning robes 4q . They were followed Sy a train of 
•women, with their faces veiled in black, and by a numerous company of the kindred and 

•4S Hiftoire de France, torn. v. p. S03. *> De Thovv-D'Avila— Memoires de Con^-La Popeliniere. 
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friends of the family, with the compofed looks and geftures of forrow. The Parifiart 
multitude gazed on this fpeftacle, (while the cataftrophe of the duke's murder rufhedafrefh 
into their minds,) and followed it to the gates of the palace, where the whole company 
of mourners fell on their knees before the young king, and petitioned for juftice to be 
done upon the accomplices of the duke's horrid anamination, at a time when he expofed 
his life for the maintenance of the Catholic religion, and the prefervation of the royal 
authority. To this application, accompanied with the circumftance of the tumultuous 
exclamation of the populace, Charles replied, in general terms, " that he would confi- 
" der what ought to be done, and make it his bufinefs to caufe juftice to be executed on 
41 the fubjeiSt of their complaint at a convenient time." The intention of this parade 
was fufficiently plain ; and it was well known againft whom the family of Guife laid 
their accufation. Though now the admiral Coligni was not named, they had before ar- 
raigned him fo openly, that' the prince of Conde thought himfelf obliged to proteft 
againft this charge, before the privy council. He infjfted, that the Guifes fhould either 
be commanded to forbear their afperfions, or to profecute their impeachment in a legal 
manner, declaring that all other treacherous attacks of Coligni he would revenge, as. 
done againft his kinfman and firft friend. The marefchal Montmorenci, in his own 
name, and that of the conftable his father, and all his family, adhered to the prince's, 
proteft. From the firft inftance of the accufation, the admiral had demanded a judicial 
trial, but refufed the tribunal of the parliament of Paris. The great council of ftate 
was propofed by the king to try the caufe, which the family of Guife as peremptorily- 
declined ; and both parties made exceptions to the king's privy-council. The queen- 
mother and the court, apprehenfive of the revival. of frefh contention in the determina- 
tion of an affair, which already excited the fpirit of party, advifed the revocation of. 
the judgment of it to the king himfelf, by whofe authority all procedure in it was fuf- 
pended for three years.- But the interlude of the pi oceffion had the effedY to warm the 
affections of the Parifians to the children and family of their favourite chieftain, and 
gave occafion to the zealous ecclefiafticsto re-touch in their fermons the affedting fubjeft 
of the martyrdom of the duke of Guife, and to animate the people againft thofe that 
had been his adverfarics. 

A. D. 1564, I565.] The altercations which had arifen in the different provinces 
with regard to the tenor of the late edict, and the difficulties that occurred in putting it 
in execution, fuperinduced a determination of the council, that the king and court 
fhould make a piogrefs through the greater part of the kingdom. It was conceived, 
that the appearance of the young fovereign would not only ferve as a check to fedition,- 
but verify and confirm the principles of loyalty and obedience to the government. To 
thefe motives, by which alone the chancellor was actuated, queen Catharine joined 
other views better fuited to the political caft of her own mind: befides an opportunity of 
inveftigating the conduct of the governors of the chief cities and provinces, and making 
i'uch changes among them as might be judged necefTary, fhe had propofed a conference 

with 
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with her daughter the queen of Spain, on the confines of the two kingdoms, and pio- 
pofed to hold interviews with fome of the German princes. But before the court left 
Fontainebleau, ambaffadors arrived from the king of Spain, the pope, and the duke of 
Savoy, the objeft of whofe million was to prefer an unanimous requeft to the king for 
the publication of the decrees of the council of Trent, which had been clofed about a 
month before. This application, fo ill-timed and precipitate, appeared to the queen and the 
council to have been effe&ed by the artful intrigues, of the cardinal of Lorraine, and the 
zealous partizans'of the papal power at court, who laboured to fubvert the peace 49 . The 
conduct of the fovereign Pontiff, with refpeft to the queen of Navarre, exhibited a convin- 
cive proof of the difpofition of the court of Rome to expofe the principality of Beam as 
a prey to the Catholic king. As that princefs had expelled the Catholic priefts, and 
eftablifhed the Proteftant worfhip in her dominions, Pius the Fourth had iffued a monitory 
againfb her, in which fhe was threatened with immediate excommunication and the forfeiture 
of her territories to the firft Catholic potentate who fhould feize them. A regard to the 
honour and interefl of the crown of France, which were both concerned in the proteftion of 
the rights of the queen of Navarre, induced Catharine to make an open declaration againll 
this violent and arbitrary invafion of them. This circumftance, and the pope's avowed 
partiality to Spain, rendered her more circumfpecl: and fufpicious, with reflect to the 
combination of thofe powers in the prefent embafTy. The nature and import of the re- 
quifitions made by them conftituted as grofs an infult as could well be offered to the go- 
vernment of France. They amounted to a formal condemnation of all the late meafures, 
and an arrogant prefcription of a different fyftem, and courfe of political conduct. Befides 
the demand for the publication of the decrees of the council, the envoys were inftrufied 
to infift, in the name of their mafters, that there fhould be no alienation of the church 
revenues in France authorized, from which fund , they declared, the courts of Spain and 
Savoy accounted it facrilegious to receive the acquittance of the fums due to them ; that 
the legal chaftifement of heretics, by banifhment or corporal punifhment, fhould be re- 
fumed, the general indemnity granted by the late pacification revoked, and the contri- 
vers of the murder of the duke of Guife profecuted with rigour, and brought to condign 
punifhment. Such indecent and prepofterous demands, which conveyed the tainted 
breath of faftion, would in other times have been treated with a high degree of con- 
tempt. But, in the prefent inftance, the king's council were fatisfied with directing him 
to make the following general reply :— that it was his innate and inviolable principle to per- 
fevere in his attachment and fidelity to the apoftolic church of Rome, and the maxim of 
his government to engage his fubje&s to conform to it ; that he had eftablifhed a domeflic 
peace, in order to ejetl his foreign enemies ; and that now he had nothing more at heart 
than to difpenfe juuice to all his people. When the ambaffadors importuned the court 
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for a more diftinft anfwer, they were told the king chofe to deliberate upon it, in a meet- 
ing of the principal nobles and fenators of the kingdom. 

Though natural fpirit and political circumfpe£lion induced the queen-mother to re- 
fill the concurrence of other princes to impofe their admonitions cn the government; 
though, perhaps, ftie was not infenfible, that the prefent interpofition of foreign courts 
was intended to encourage dome flic faction, the fcope and aim of her politics were fo conge- 
nial to the principles of their fyftem, that all the honour and advantage fhe contended for, 
amounted, in fact, only to that of purfuing it in her own way. This, doubtlefs, appear- 
ed to her a very material point, who had reafon to be confeious and vain of her {kill, 
in the artificial management of affairs. Peifuaded that, by the help of time, and the 
advantage of peace, fhe would be enabled to flrengthen the power of the government, and 
give it vigour fufficient to encounter and crufh all oppofition from party ; fhe endea- 
voured to attain her political ends under the appearance of promoting the public tranquil- 
lity and good of the flate. Before flie fet out with the king on .the intended progrefs 
through the kingdom, the treaty of peace with England was brought to a conclufion, and 
the articles of it were finifhed and prefented to the king when he came to Troyes. 
Inflead of any mention of the controverted reftitution of Calais, a general claufe, referv- 
ing to both crowns their feveral rights and claims, was fubflituted. Elizabeth, flill af- 
fecting the fame nicety about the refignation of that place, and pretending that her ambaffa- 
dors had exceeded their powers, refufed at firft her confirmation of the treaty. But, after 
having vented this artful language for fome time, fhe was fatisfied with the promife of a< 
hundred and thirty thoufand crowns for the releafe of the hoftages ; and Caftelnau, 
who concluded the agreement with her, returned to the French court, with a requeft to 
the king to accept her compliment of the order of the garter. The renewal of the 
league with the Swifs Cantons was alfo purchafed at this time, with a large pecuniary 
fubfidy. But queen Catharine was difappointcd of her hopes of an interview with the 
king of the Romans on the confines of Lorraine, which was allcdgcd to have been the 
principal motive of her journey thither. She had always maintained an amicable cor- 
w refpondcnce with this prince, and propofed, by connecting him with the houfe of France, 
by the marriage of the king to one of his daughters, to enlarge her influence among 
the German princes. The king of Spain's jealoufy was the chief bar to the interview 
and alliance. Catharine was equally unfuccefsful in her attempt to bind the duke of 
Wirtcmberg, the count Palatine of the Rhine, and Wolfang, duke of Deux Pouts, who 
were Protcflant chieftains, by the civil obligations of penfons from the. king, to with- 
hold their affiftance from the Calvinifls in France. Fler offers of benevolence were re- 
jected by each of thofe princes : There was only the marquis of Baden, and one of the 
family of Saxe, that condefcended to became her flipetidiaries. 

In the king's circuit of the provinces ofthekingdom, which commenced with the excurfion 
through Champagne to the territories of the Duke of Lorraine, almoft two years were em- 
ployed. 
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ployed. In moll places he vifited, he was tormented with the alternate complaints of Catho- 
lics and Protefiants. The deputies of Burgundy harangued the kingagainft the extenfioh of 
the late edift of toleration to their province. The Protellants preferred a /general complaint 
of the violent oppofition made in various parts to its ellablifhment, and of the injurious 
treatment they experienced. Thefe differences were feized by the court as a pretext tor 
rendering the late edift palatable to the Catholics; and for this purpofe another edicf. was 
palled at Rouffillon, in which the liberty of. the Protefiants was conliderably retrenched. 
The allowance of public worlhip to the poffeffors of the fuperior fiefs was interpreted to 
extend only to their families and immediate vaffals, and to exclude all occafional par- 
takers of the benefit thereof. They were prohibited to hold fynods, to open fchools, or 
to make private or public collections. The regular priells and nuns, who, on their con- 
verfion, had entered into the matrimonial ftate, were required, under the penalty of the 
gallies, perpetual confinement, to feparate from their fpoufes and refume their vows of 
celibacy and retirement. Thefe rcftriclions, which too much reduced the edict to the ap- 
pearance of a fimple conceffion in favour of the nobility, diminifhed the idea and enjoyment 
of public toleration, and fubjefted the Hugonots to various hardfhips, could not fail to 
create particular offence and difcontent. The prince of Conde, who thought his honour 
concerned in maintaining the articles of it, tranfmitted to the court a remonf! ranee on 
the fubjeft of the innovations, by which the edi£t was fubvertcd. The anfwer given him, 
from its amicable and mild tendency, though not fatisfa£torv, appeared to be dictated by the 
chancellor, who, by fuggefling thofe emendations, ftudied to convince the court, that the 
Proteilants might be tolerated, and at the fame time retrained within fuch reafonable, 
bounds as the government chofe to prefcribe to them. The procedure upon this maxim 
foothed the queen-mother, gave to the government that air of authority flie required, 
and furnifhed her with a fpecious anfwer to the Catholic princes, who excepted a- 
gainft the pacification as derogatory to the honour of the crown. To preferve the dig- 
nity of the court, and of the eflablifhed religion, the public meetings of the Protefiants 
were forbidden in all the places through which the king pafTed. In other refpe&s, the 
court had reafon to reprefs the unruly zeal of the Catholics; who, in fome provinces, had 
formed affociations and fraternities to defend themfelves and their religion againft the fec- 
taries. In one of thefe, inftituted in Burgundy, with the title of the fociety of the Holy 
Ghoft, the devotees took an oath never to live in peace with the Protefiants. The 
praifes of the king of Spain— one of the moft detcliable characters that ever difgraced 
humanity, either in a public or private ftation 1— were frequently heard from the pulpit, 
and his zealous affertion of true Catholic principles was propofed as a pattern that ought 
to be imitated by the king and government of France In thefe efforts might be dc- 
fened the origin of the famous Catholic league, but the indications were then fo faint 
as to excite no apprehenfions for its confequences. The province of Guienne, embroil- 
ed by themifconduft of its governor, the count of Candale, was with difficulty preferved 
from an infurEe£Uon by the appointment of the marefchal Bourdillon in his place. 

4 C 2 Upon 
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Upon intelligence received of a confederacy being formed by the family of Guife; 
andfome of their partizans, in confequence of a conflict that occurred between the car- 
dinal of Lorraine and the marefchal Montmorenci, at Paris, the weakneSs and tremor of 
the ccurt appeared. All the nobles prefent, being aSfembled before the king, were required 
to declare what they knew of fecret cabals and combinations, which threatened distur- 
bance to the State ; and to fubferibe an obligation never to engage in them, or take arms 
without his mrj.eity's authority. After pafling the winter in Languedoc, the court pro- 
ceeded, in the following fpring, to Bourdeaux, and from thence to Bayonne, where the 
queen of Spain was expected to arrive. 

The interview at Bayonne, which took place on the tenth of June, 1565, afforded, 
matter for Speculation, not only to France, but to all foreign States, whofe attention wa* 
fixed on every action, and on every plan of that inexorable tyrant Philip the Second. 
The inordinate ambition, the cxtenfive power, and the perfecuting fpirit of the Spanifh 
monarch, formed juSt Subjects of apprehenfion and dread to the Surrounding nations ; and 
Some new political phenomenon was daily expeikd in conSequence of thedecifions of the 
council of Trent. A league of the Catholic princes having been propofed, a general alarm 
prevailed among the ProteStants, who thought they beheld in the congrefs at Bayonne 
the image of what they dreaded. It was not believed that queen Catharine defigned to carry, 
thither the king and court merely to embrace her daughter, or that Philip had Sent Eli- 
zabeth, his young queen, and the famous Ferdinand, duke of Alva, on a journey to the 
borders of Spain, only for the fake of viSiting her mother and family, and prefenting 
Charles with the order of the Golden Fleece. But the commencement of Some great de- 
Sign, for the extirpation of herefy, was conceived to be the true object ot the interview, by 
the ProteStants in the Low Counties, as well as in France. But what really paSSed there- 
it is impoSSible to aScertain, as the accounts of contemporary historians are vague, un- 
certain and contradictory ; and this indeed, muSt have been the cafe, from the very na- 
ture of the tranSaction itfelf, even had the paffions and prejudices of the writers had no 
Jhare in their misrepresentations ; for the parties concerned, from whom alone the truth 
could be known, had the Strongest motives — if their projects were So criminal as they have 
been reprefented — for consigning to oblivion *every particular of the event, ft appears 
moft probable that the conterence terminated in nothing more poSitive than a genera] 
agreement of the two crowns to act in correspondence, and aSfilt each other, in extin- 
guishing, in their States, the cabals and inSurrections with which they were threatened, 
whether from a religious or political caufc : though the end aimed at by both had been 
the Same, as D'Avila juStly obServes, the different circumStances and interests of the two 
parties muft have operated as an effectual impediment to a concurrence in the fame 
mcaSures, or to the adoption of a Similar plan of procedure. In external appearance this 
conference prefented a picture of the pomp of the court, and of the entertainment and 
diversions of the age. Various Scenes of caroufals, martial ballets, Shews and pageantries 
were daily exhibited. The Sprightly invention and gaiety of the French vied for Superi- 
ority with the Stately pride and grave oftentionof the Spaniards. The poetical composi- 
tions 
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tions of Ronfard, who then followed the court, were rehearfed, and formed the inter- 
ludes of thofe entertainments. From deference and refpect to the Spaniards, the court 
waited the end of the interview before the king proceeded to Tarbes, to admit the envoy 
of Soliman, the grand feignior, to an audience. It then took its courfe to Nerac, in the 
queen of Navarre's dominions, and from thence, by various ftages, to Blois, where it 
continued till the commencement of the following year, when an ailembly of the not- 
ables was hokien at Moulins, in the Bourbonnois. 

A. D. 1566.] At this afTembly, which met in the month of February, the chancel- 
lor, ever attentive to the welfare of the ftate, fet forth the various defects and abufes 
which prevailed in the political government, and in the adminift ration of the laws. The 
fale of the offices of judicature, which, as we have before had occafion to obferve, was 
an emolument of the crown revenue, had caufed the multiplication of them, and the 
frequent erection of fuperfluous courts of juftice, which had a certain tendency to the 
encreafe of law-fuits; and this encouragement of proceffes was rendered the more into- 
lerable, from the cuftom of gratuities and prefents, which were made to the judges them- 
felves. To fupplv an effectual remedy for thefe grievances appeared a matter of too 
great difficulty to be attempted at this period ; the chancellor, therefore, confined his>-at- 
tention to the amendment of the more grofs irregularities. After deliberating with the 
magiftrates of the parliament, and the other judges, he had the honour to digeft, with 
their approbation, a compend of regulations, for. the procedure of the courts, and the 
difpatch of judicial proceffes, comprehended under eighty- fix heads ; and which, being 
foon after ratified by the parliament of Paris, andeftablifhed under the name of the edict 
of Moulins, became the gloffary of the law, and was afterwards generally adopted in all 
the fupreme and inferior judicatures in the kingdom. This edict contained feveral other 
regulations of lefs importance. 

The affembly of Moulins concluded with the formal compromife of the contention 
between the family of Guife and the Colignis. The admiral purged himfelf, upon oath, 
from the imputation of being acceffary to the duke of Guife's death, and the Guifes 
fhook hands with him in the king's prefence. The hiftorians are not agreed about the 
part acted by the young duke of Guife, nor, indeed, whether he was prefent at the time 
of the reconciliation. The widow had now laid afide her mourning apparel to efpoufe 
tli. duke of Nemours, who was efteemed the handfomeft and raoft accomplifhcd noble- 
man of the age. 

Meanwhile the complaints of the Proteftants, on the inexecution of theedi&of tole- 
ration, continued to t ncreafe ; and Bouchet was deputed, by the nobility of that perfua- 
fion, to prefent to the king, at Angouleme, a particular refcript of the injuries and 
grievances they fuff'ered, and to entreat the prevention of a fatal recourfe to extremities. 
No attention, however, was paid to this remonftrance, The re-eftablifhment of the 
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public exercife of the Catholic religion in Berne, and the vifcounty of Foix, which 
the queen of Navarre had there reltrained, was effected by the king's authority s % 
and even in the laft of thefe diftridh, where an attempt to invade the privileges of the 
Proteftants had occafioned a public tumulr, the judgment of the caufe, and the punifh- 
ment of the infurgents, were refigncd, by the will of the court, to the parliament of 
Touloufe — a tribunal ever notorious for inhuman zeal againft the Proteftants. 

A. D. 1567.] The prince of Conde had ftrcnuoufly rcmonftrated againft thefe pro- 
ceedings, but the queen-mother found means for a while to lull his fufpicions, by profef- 
iions of favour and marks of regard. It was impoffible, ^however, long to deceive the 
leaders of the Hugonots, jealous of her conduct, and attentive to her motions ; and, in- 
deed, her ufage of the prince of Conde himfelf, in his fuit for the office of conftable, 
which Montmorenci defired to refign, while it betrayed her averfion from his advance- 
ment, fhowed her partiality to the oppofite party. Catharine thought fhe had contrived 
an artful expedient for the difpofal of that commiflion, which could give no reafonable 
offence to any of the competitors for it. The old conft'ble's intention was to furrender 
it in favour of his fon, the marefchal Montmorenci: but the queen having objections to 
that officer, it was fignified to the conftable, as the king's pleafure, that whenever his 
charge was vacated, it fhould be fupplied in no other w.iy than by the appointment of 
her fon the duke of Anjou, to the office of lieutenant-general of the army. This paci- 
fied the conftable, and might have had the fame effect with the prince of Conde, who 
now folicited the office, had not the queen, in order to fruftrate his application, advan- 
ced a ftep farther. The duke of Anjou, her favourite fon, whom, at the age of 
fifteen, fhe had brought, on fome occalions, to prefide at the council table, was mitigated 
by her to infult the prince, for having prefumed to ftand in competition with him SI . At 
Saint Germain des Pies, in the prefence of the courtiers, the duke called the prince 
afule, and made ufe of fuch threatening and infolent language to him, as would have in- 
duced a perfon of inferior rank to fue for rediefs or permiflion to retire. 

Thefe circumftances, united with the fears of the Hugonots on account of the late 
"interview atBayonne, and others occaf-oned by the march of the duke of Alva, along the 
frontiers of France, into the Belgic provinces, accelerated the renewal of civil cc mo- 
tions. Senfible of the alarm which this laft event would excite, the queen-mother was 
prepared to obviate andfilence it, by the utmoft ftretch of her political craft. Feigning an 
apprehenfion of the purpofes of the court of Spain, and appearing to refent the approach 
of the Spanifh forces to the borders of the kingdom, file adopted the language, and feem- 
cd to concur with the fentiments of the Proteftant chiefs, and thofe who infifttd 
on the neccflity of putting the ftate in a poflure of defence. A commiffton for hir- 
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ing fix thoufand Swifs was given, and fome troops being levied in the Lionoife, were 
©rdered to march towards the frontiers of Italy. D'Avila defcribes the contexture of 
her policy to be fo myfterioufly framed, that the pope, and the republic of Venice, con- 
ceived the utmoft fufpicions of her conduct. But however foreign courts might have 
been deceived by thefe ftate tricks, they had not, it feems, the fame effccT: at home : the 
young king is faid to have been highly provoked with the prefumption of the prince of 
Conde and the admiral ; and to have anfvvered an embaffy fent from fome of the German 
princes to implore favour for their Proteftant brethren, with harfhnefs and difdain. But 
when Catharine found that, at the folicitation of the principal leaders of the Hugonots, 
fhe could draw foreign troops into the kingdom, and that a compliance with their requefts 
would lead to the accomplifhment of her own fecret defigns, flie became too fecure, and, 
confident in the effect of her diffimulation, narrowly efcaped being herfelf fin-prized 
by the confpiracy of thofe whom fhe thought to have drawn into a fnare. 

The lecurity of the court, at this period, is the more remarkable, as the frequent 
warnings they received ought certainly to have put them on their guard. At Lyons, 
the Proteftants were fufpecled of having run a mine, fome hundred paces under ground, 
along the principal ramparts of the city. When the duke of Alva began his march 
from Lombardy, Mouvans had raifed eight hundred men, and thrown them into Geneva ; 
and an attempt had even been made by him, to introduce, by a ftratagem, a part of thefe 
foldiers into the ftrong town of Metz. The Proteftant chiefs had once met for confu- 
tation at Valery, and were again affembled at Chatillon-fur-Loing. Some general ad- 
vice about their intentions, fent by Montluc from Guienne, was defpifed by the queen- 
mother: and the more precife information which Caftelnau, on his return from Flanders, . 
had collected from fome Proteftant foldiers s % met with no greater credit. He was re- 
buked by the conftable ; and the chancellor told him it was a crime againft the ftate to 
bring falfe intelligence S3 . It is faid that Catharine, whofe obfervations were chiefly di- 
rected on the admiral's motions, was the more deceived, by the report of one of her 
fpies, with refpect to the manner in which he faw him employed at Chatillon. Clad in 
a homely frock, with a pruning-knife in his hand, Coligni had mounted a tree in his 
orchard, and appeared like the peaceful inhabitant of the rural fhaJes. The rendezvous 
had been then agreed upon. At firft, the defign to renew hoftilities had been fufpended, 
and the admiral's opinion, that they fhould fuffer matters to be carried to a greater extre- 
mity, prevailed. But a circumftance occurred in the month of Auguft, to overturn this 
paffive refolution. Six thoufand Swifs, under colonel Fifer, having marched from the 
borders into the middle of the kingdom, after the duke of Alva had entered Flanders, 
frefh diftruft and animofity were provoked. The Proteftant chiefs, convinced that the 
queen-mother had concerted meafures for their deftruction, refolved to make the firflu 
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affault. The conduct of the duke of Guife, at the commencement of the late war, was 
deemed worthy of imitation ; and it was accordingly refolved to make an attempt t» 
fee u re the pcrfon of the king. 

The court refided at Monccaux, a pleafu re-feat of the queen's in Brie, when, (on the 
twenty-fixth of September) four years after the pacification of Orleans, this enrerprize 
was planned and attempted. From the difcovery of fevcral parties of armed men, re- 
forming to Chatillon, the queen-mother was thrown into the utmoft confternatiorf: and 
retiring, with precipitation, toMeaux, fhe difpatched orders to the Swifs to advance, with- 
out delay, to the affiftance of the court. Rofoy, the place of rendezvous for the prince 
of Conde and his friends, was not farther from Meaux than Chateau -Thierry, where the 
Swifs were quartered, and their horfe could, with greater celerity, perform the march. 
Tn this dangerous perplexity, Catharine had recourfe to her ufual fubterfuge of a confer- 
ence, during which the Swifs had time to reach the place of their deftination. 

Their arrival infpired the court with courage, and induced the queen to accede to the 
propofals of colonel Fifer, who offered to conduct the royal family in fafety to the 
capital. The danger of this undertaking was, indeed, much greater in apprehenflon 
than in reality. The prince of Conde's troops, not a fixth part of their number, fcarce- 
ly equalled the bands of the royal guards, and the retinue of the nobleffe of the court: 
but, as Brantome obferves, it was the vigour of their charge, and the undaunted valour 
of their leaders, that rendered them formidable. Two or three leagues from Meaux, they 
appeared in feveral fquadrons, and having the opportunity of directing their affault 
againft whatever quarter they chofe, a divifion of four hundred attacked the rear of the 
royalifts, where the conftable, and the body of nobles who were in arms, had ftationed 
themfelves. The Swifs fuddenly halted, and, clofing their files on that fide, faced the 
enemy, who were foon obliged to wheel off. A fecond attack, on a different fide, at- 
tended with fome piftol fhots, and brandi filing of fvvords, and the repetition of fome 
feints and fkirmifhes in the courfe of the march, proved the whole of the bloodlefs en- 
counter. While the prince of Conde's horfe withdrew to breathe in fome neighbouring 
villages, two hundred cavaliers, under the duke of Aumale and fome other noblemen, 
arrived from Paris. The conftable and the chancellor, anxious to avoid a general action, 
advifed, that all the light-horfe being joined to this body, the king and the royal family 
ihould proceed the fhortcft way, under their efcort, to the capital, where they accordingly 
arrived the fame night. The exclamations of the Parifians at the fight of the king, ef- 
caped from the hands of the Hugonots, and their reflct'ionson the horror of the attempt, 
joined to Charles's own fenfatibn of the violent indignity, add€d frefh fuel to the former 
combufiionsof the ftate, and heightened the rage of the parties againft each other. Such 
were the circumftances of the commencement of the fecond civil war in France. 

The 
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The queen of England deemed this a proper time for discovering her inclinations to 
fupport the Proteftant party : notwithstanding the late treaty of peace, and the apparent 
marks of amity and concord with the French court, fhe fent an ambaffador to renew the 
old demand of the reftitution of Calais. After what had already palled on this fubject, 
Ihe had, in a manner, excluded herfelf from even the fhadow of an argument for infilling 
•upon this claim. To this unexpected requifftion, Fiance, however provoked, found it 
convenient, at the prefent juncture, to return a decent refufal. Elizabeth expected no 
more. . To give the Protectants hopes of her affiftance, without declaring for them, was 
the main end (he had in view. It was alfo proper, that fhe fhould not appear too for- 
ward in engaging with them, who had not adhered to the terms of the league they had 
made with her; while, by inviting the cardinal of Chatillon to the Engliih court, it 
was evident fhe confidered this conduct as a pardonable tranfgreffion. 

The bold attempt of the Proteftant chiefs to feize the perfon of the king, was confi- 
dered as a fignal, by the leaders of both paities, to collect their military forces. The 
prince of Conde and his aflociates, inftead of being difmayed at the failure of their firffc 
enterprize, not only kept the field, but acted ofFenfively, with an intrepid fpirit, that had 
the fhew of fuperior ftrength. To difplay, at the commencement of the war, the moil 
daring bravery, and to acquire reputation by the vigour of their meafures, they deter- 
mined to form the blockade of Paris. To fuch a great city, the diftantprofpect of want, 
by the partial obftruction of proviiions, is always formidable. No fooner had the prince 
of Conde feized a few poftson the Seine, and burnt a number of mills between the gates 
of the Temple and Saint Honore, than the Parifians began to utter complaints 54 . This 
made the queen-mother have recourfe to her ufual expedient of a negociation, which 
only ended in mutual invectives. 

To a train of delufive negotiations fucceeded the open operations of war. With 
.about fix thoufand troops, the prince of Conde, having fecured the paffage of the Seine 
at Saint Cloud by a bridge of boats, taken pofiemon of Saint Ouen, AubervillierSj and 
Saint Denis, and from thefe quarters cut off" the detached guards of the enemy from 
feveral turrets and final I cafllcs on the river, endeavoured, by feizing the bridges of Poifll 
and Pontoife, below Paris, and thofe of Charenton and Montereau-faut-Yonne above 
it, to intercept all fupplies that came by thefe avenues to the city. Amidft various fkir- 
mifh.es, this was almoft effectually done for fome time; it was not furprizing, therefore, 
that the Parifians fhould exclaim ag.iinft the conltable, whofe army was, by this time, 
confidcrably encreafed. The alarm had no fooner been given by> the Proteihnts, than 
the principal Catholic nobility began to mufter their forces, and to conduct them to the 
metropolis. The different corps of the Swifs, and of the old and new levies of the 
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French infantry, and the gendarmerie, formed an army of fixteen thoufand foot, and 
three thoufand horfe. Befides volunteers, the city furnifhed a complete regiment, which 
made a fplendid flievv, with their arms finely polifhed and gilt. The conftable, by afuccef- 
fion of well-conducted fallies, foon recovered many of the beft ports which had been taken 
by the enemy, whom he expected to vanquifh and ruin by fkirmifhes as effectually as in 
a pitched battle. But the citizens of Paris, and feveral of the nobility, were too queru- 
lous and impatient to be fatisfied with this conduct. It was faid, that he fympathized 
with his kinfmen, and was unwilling to come to blows with his nephews. Montmo- 
renci, who, in the exercife of his duty in the field or the cabinet, ufed to defpife all fuch 
reflections, heard them now for fome time without much concern ; but the continual re- 
petition of them, in a city fo populous and thronged with foldiers, was unfupportable. 
Moved with indignation, he ordered part of the army to mareh toChapelle, half-way to 
Saint Denis, which was the prince of Conde's head quarters. Having detached five- 
hundred picked cavalry to harafs the enemy for a day and a nighty early on the tenth of 
November he began to move his whole force from the capital. As he patted through the 
gate, turningto thofe around him, " This day" — faid he — "fhall acquit me from the de- 
** tractions of my enemies, and the calumny of the vulgar; for either I fhall return 
" alive and victorious, or meet death in a field revengeful and. bloody to the king's-. 
" foes 55 ." 

Unalarmed at the great fuperiority of the royalifts, the prince of Conde refolutelv de- 
termined to meet them in the field ; the Proteftant chiefs accordingly drew out their 
troops from their different polls, chofe their ground in the plain of Saint Denis, and ar- 
ranged their battalions with all the compofure and intrepidity of men, about to engage 
in the moft equal combat. The admiral from Saint Ouen formed on the right ; Genlis,. 
JLavordin, and de Vardes, from Aubervilliers, ranged their corps on the left; and the 
prince of Conde, with the main body from Saint Denis, compofed the centre. The pro- 
bability there was that the conftable woulddirect his principal force againft Aubervilliers, 
where the plain widened, induced them to run a trench along that quarter, till ir joined 
a mill, which they filled with arquebufiers ; their left clofing with the banks of the Seine, - 
wUich could not be doubled by the enemy. In each of the three divifions, the cavalry 
formed the van, and the foot, feparated into as many different bodies, were drawn up be- 
hind them. The conftable, who moved flowly from the city, was aftonifhed at feeing 
them ranging their little army in order of battle s *. The difpofition of his- own army on the ■ 
right, being calculated for the aflault of Aubervilliers, the main body of the Swifs, the 
flower of the French infantry, and all his cannon were placed there. The marefchal de 
Coffe and Biron, covered this divifion, with their troops of horfe ; while the marefchal • 
A'lontmorenci was advanced, with a large detachment of cavalry, before his centre, and: 
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the reft of the gens d'armes, together with the PaFifian regiment, and foir.e mufqueteers, 
were ranged on the left wing. A body of referve, commanded by the duke d'Aumale, 
and Henry d'Amville, was formed in the rear. The action began on the right by the 
difcharge of the conftable's artillery. Genlis, finding his divifion galled by the fire, 
ordered his lieutenant De Vardes to advance with a party, and charge the enemy. The 
repulfe of this brilk attack having brought moft of the cavalry to the fide of the trench, 
they were there faluted with a {harp fire : at the fame time Genlis opened his ranks, his 
foot advanced, and poured their fhot on the enemy, while he again forming his line in 
order, proceeded with de Vardes to make a vigorous aflault on the broken troops of the 
Catholics. The admiral perceiving that the action on the right had become genera!, 
put the troops in motion, and having apprized the prince of Conde of his intention, began 
to engage the enemy in the fame manner as Genlis had done, by advancing his foot be- 
fore his cavalry. By the regular fire the line of infantry made, and the impetuous 
charge which followed it, the troops on the left of the enemy were broken, and their 
horfe wheeling on the regiment of Paris, a general confufion, approaching to a total rout, 
enfued. Immediately after this the prince of Conde pufhed forward with his divifion to 
attack the conftable's centre, which on the left lay open and expofed. He alfo marched 
his foot before him: but, as he advanced, the marcfchal Montmorenci obferving his 
aim, made a wheel to fall on the flank of his fquadron. The prince, leaving his foot, 
and part of his line, to encounterthe marefchal, rufhed, with great impetuofity, on the 
gendarmerie of the centre. Diforder already begun there, by the rout of the left wing, 
facilitated the impreflion of the charge. In a few minutes the main body gave way. Th« 
old conftable, deferted by his troops, and wounded in the face, was feen exerting his ut- 
moft efforts for rallying the fugitives. Difdaining to furrender, when required by 
Robert Stuart (the Scotchman who had been accufed of afljiTiiiating the prefident Mi- 
nart) and refilling, with a vigour of body and fpirit uncommon at his age, he dallied 
the pommel of his fword, which was broken, in his adverfary's face, and knocked out 
feveral of his teeth : when a piftol-fhot from behind pierced him in the reins, and foon 
after he fell to the ground. At no great diftance, and almoft at the fame inftant, the 
prince of Conde's horfe being wounded, and falling with him, it was with difficul- 
ty he could be extricated from the dnnger which threatened hiin". The marefchal 
Montmorenci had, by this time, not only routed the detachment fent againfthim, but, 
fome troops of the left wing that were not broken rallying about him, he had already 
made a confiderable impreflion on the admiral's fquadron. D'Aumale and d'Amville, 
who had not engaged, being affured that the Swifs on the right ftill kept their ground, 
and that the marefchal Montmorenci was victorious, haftened to advance their body of 
referve from the rear. But while the hurry on the one fide to refcue the conftable, and 
«n the other the attention to recover and remount the prince of Conde, fufpended the 
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renewal of the combat, the approach of night put an end to the conflict. The prince 
drew ofF his troops to Saint Denis, and the marefc[ial Montmorenci was only anxious to 
fave the life of his father, who recovering his fenfes, afked why the victory was not 
ascertained by the purfuit of the enemv. " I die," faid he, to his friend Sanfac, " but 
'* could I have contrived or wifhed a fairer death, or a funeral in a nobler tomb ? Tell 
" my king, and the queen, that I have found at laft, in this day's wounds, the happy 
41 and laudable exit I fa often fought for under his roval father and grandfire." It was 
with the greatcft difficulty he could be prevailed on to fufFer himfelfto be convened to 
Paris, where, ftrctched on the bed of death, he made this memorable reply to a prieft 
who fatigued him with his exhortations — " Do you think that I have lived near eighty 
*' years in the woild without learning how todic sS f" He expired the fecond dav after 
the battle. 

Not more than three or four hundred men on cither fide perifhed in the action, which 
may juftlv be termed a drawn battle ; but the Proteftants experienced the greateft lofs^ 
on account of the number of their officers who were killed: the Catholics loft forty gen- 
tlemen, none of whom, however, were of diftinguifhed rank, except the count de 
Chaune. Befides the flaughter of fifty of the Proteftant nobility, the fall of the count 
of Saux, the vidame of Amiens, and feveral others of eminent fame and dignity, confi- 
derably aggravated the lofs of the Hugonots. The intrepid bravery of the prince of 
Conde's troops was witneffed by the Ottoman ambaffador, who had taken his ftation 
with fome of the courtiers in an adjacent tower: his furprize was teftificd by exclaim- 
ing — " If my mafter had only two thoufand of thefe white fcarfs to place at the head 
" of his different armies, the univerfc would not ftand againft him for two years." 

D'Andelot and Montgomery having refitted fome pontoons on the Seine, and joined 
the army on the night after the battle, the Hugonots again dared their enemies to 
meet them in the field : their defiance not being accepted, the prince of Conde infulted 
the capital, by beating off the out-guards, fetting fire to fome mills, and extending his, 
incurfions into the very fubutbs of Paris. Having received information that duke 
Cafirair, foil to the elector palatine, was on his way to join him, with a ftrong reinforce- 
ment from Germany, the Proteftant confederates were no longer at a lofs whither to 
direct their courfe. Though during the blockade of Paris' 9 , La None, by a rare in- 
ftance of valour and conduct, had, with fcarce a troop of foldiers, poffeffed himfelf of 
Orleans, and even reduced the citadel : though the city of Rochelle had, by the election 
of Truchart to the mayoralty, been fecured to the prince of Conde, and a confiderable 
body of forces, under the chieftains Saint Cire, Soubiie, Pluviaut, and Saint Marline 
had advanced from Guienne and Saintonge into Poitou, and, having taken Dorat and 
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Luzignan, threatened the capital of the province, yet the great fuperiority of the 
Catholics in the numbers and appointment of their main army, and their power 
of ohftrudting the progrefs of thofe provincial reinforcements, were fufficient to have 
created a paufe in the prefent coimfels and operations of the ProteAant leaders. Af- 
ter fome days repofe In their quarters near Paris, they turned off to Montereau-faut- 
Y on tie, whence they meant to proceed towards the confines of Lorraine. The prince 
of Conde led the van with his main battle, the admiral followed with the left, wing; 
and D'Andelot, with all the mufqueteers they could mount on horfeback, covered the 
flanks and foraged for the army; De Moui, having the command of the light cavalry, 
clofed the rear. After encountering various difficulties, and efcaping from an attack 
of the royalifis, on the feventeenth of December, at Sam near Chalons, the prince of 
Conde was fo fortunate as to accompli fh the object of his expedition, by effecting a 
junction with the German forces. 

On the death of Montmorenci, the duke of Anjou was, at the inftigation of Catharine 
of Medicis, appointed to the dignity of lieutenant-general of the kingdom, notvy ithftand- 
ing the repugnance of Charles to fuch a promotion, who was heard to fay, " I am able 
" enough to bear myfclf the conflable's fword, and have no occafion to appoint a 
" vounger lieutenant to command my armies." A change of the principal command- 
ers in the army, agreeably to the wiihes of the queen, was the immediate confequence of 
the duke of Anjou's promotion : from the appointment of the marefchals de Cofle and de 
Tavannes, to be his chief counfellors in war, and the pretenfions ot the duke of Montpeh- 
fier, as a prince of the blood, to have the precedency in the field next the general, the 
marefchal Montmorenci, and his brother D'Amville, deemed themfelves excluded from 
their rank, and even the duke of Aumale conceived fome fecret diffatisf action. 

A. D. 1568.] The flames of civil war were fpeedily enkindled throughout the dif- 
ferent provinces of the kingdom, where continual fkirmifhes took place between the Ca- 
tholic and Proteflant chieftains : towns were reduced and detachments defeated on either 
fide, but no conqutft of importance was either atchieved or attempted, until the prince 
of Conde, on the twentv-firlt of February, inverted the town of Chartres, which was 
vigoroufly defended by the chevalier de Linieres, with a garrifou of four thoufand men. 
After fome ineffectual attempts to open a breach, the enterprize of turning off" the river 
near D'Eure, was undertaken and executed by the Hugonots. The fufpenfion of the 
corn-mills, which enlued from thence, and the fcarcity of other provifions, would foon 
have reduced the city to the neceflity of capitulatory; but while Linieres, by his courage 
and conduct, protracted the defence of the place, a treaty in peace was on the twentieth 
of March concluded with the royal con->mhiioners. by the cardinal of Chatillon, at Long- 
jumeau. Upon the point of religion, the articles were reduced to a general head, 
that of the full reftoration of the laft edict of pacification figned at Amboife, without 
the reflriaions afterwards annexed to it. The king being of age, there was no refer- 
ence 
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cnce made to his future will and pleafure, but the edict was declared to be ratified un- 
til it fliould pleafe God to unite France in the bond of one religion 60 . The moft fpeedy 
promulgation of the articles by the parliaments, and their punctual execution, were ffi- 
pulated by the court. It was agreed that all the foreign troops fhould be forthwith dif- 
mifled; thofe of duke Cafimir, as well as others, being paid their arrears, and contract 
money by the king; part of which was to be reimburfed by the Proteflants 6I . Such 
was the termination of the fecond civil war, and of that treaty, which was called the lit- 
tle peace, from its fhort duration. 

Scarce three months had elapfed from the conclufion of this treaty, before an evident 
difpofition in the court to renew the war was evinced: each party accufed the other 
of having violated the treaty, and, indeed, it is highly .probable that the complaints of 
both were well-founded ; for though a ceflation of arms had taken place, a natural mif- 
truft and animofity hill continued to obtain ; many of the towns refufed to receive the 
king's troops ; while Charles infilled on levying the three hundred thoufand crowns, 
which the Proteftants had confented to reimburfe him, on their leaders alone, whom it 
was his aim to impoveriih : this circumftance, concurring with the pope's bull for en- 
abling the king to levy a hundred and fifty thoufand crowns (by a partial alienation 
of the church revenue) for the extirpation of heretics in France, left no doubt of the 
hoftile intentions of the court : Catharine, who delighted in exertions of fraud and dif- 
fimulation, laid a plan for feizing the perfon of the prince of Conde and the admiral, 
who had retired to their refpecYive feats; by the generous probity of the chancellor, and 
the military honour of the marefchal de Tavannes, they were warned of their danger, 
and advifed to accelerate their efcape. In the midft of the enemy's troops, to gain a 
place of fafety was a point not eafy of accompli fhment. From a tender regard for the pro- 
tection of their wives and children, the expedition of the chiefs was retarded. The princefs 
of Conde, big with child, and followed by an infant family, and the wives of the admi- 
ral and D'Andelot, attended by their train of children, became an infeparable part of the 
convoy. EncompafTed hy a body of one hundred and fifty horfe, they bent their courfe 
towards the Loire, which, by the accident of an uncommon drought in fummer, was 
found fordable near Sancerre. They had fcarcely paflcd it, and endeavoured tofecure their 
rear 1>y polling a party commanded by Bois on the banks of the river, when Marti- 
ncngues came up and attacked this feeble fquadron, who were obliged to fly into the for- 
trels of Boni, where they foon furrendered. A fudden fwell of the river, regarded as 
providential by thofe who felt the advantage of it, concurred to prevent all immediate 
purfuit ; and, on the nineteenth of September, having been previoufly joined by great 
numbers of their adherents, who Hocked to them from all quaiters, the Proteftant chiefs 
entered the city of Rochelle, to the great joy of the inhabitants. 
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By the fpcedy arrival of the queen of Navarre, with her infant fon Henry, the foun- 
dation of a firmer aflbciation of the hldod royal feemed to be laid, and the Proteftants 
prepared for war with more than ufual confidence. Meantime the chancellor de l'Ho- 
pital, too virtuous for a corrupt adminiftration, was difmiffed from his office, and the feals 
were beftowed on Morvilliers, bifhop of Orleans, a bigotted Catholic. A declaration 
was now publifhed by the court, offering the king's protection to the Proteftants, and a 
red re fs of grievances, if they would return peaceably home ; but two rigid edicts ap- 
peared immediately after (on thefirft of October) in direct contradiction to thofe moderate 
profeffions. In one of them, which was declared to be perpetual, the religion of the 
Proteftants was capitally profcribed, and all their minifters, under penalty of death and 
eonfifcation, were required to quit the kingdom in fourteen days. In another, all who 
profeffed any other religion than the Catholic were deprived of their rank, charge and. 
offices in the kingdom. Thefe edicts were regiftered with extravagant fymptoms of joyy. 
and a voluntary ratification of them, by a new-in vented oath, was fubjoihed. 

Henry, duke of Anjou, was nowemployed in preparing his army to march into Saintonge, 
where that of the Proteftants, which, after the acceffion of Henry of Navarre to it, 
was called the army of the princes, hail confulerably encreafed in number and ftrength. 
D'Andelot, in his march to join the princes, feized Paithenay : Niort furrendered to his 
brother, the admiral , and Fontenai, taken by capitulation, added to their conquelts 62 . The 
furprize and reduction of feveral other places gave them, with exception of the capital of 
Lufignan, the entire dominion ofPoitou. On the fame plan of extending and fortifying 
their quarters in the country adjacent to Rochelle, the main body of the army was led 
by another route to the Angoumois, the capital of which, well fortified, and defended by 
a garrilon, w.»s reduced after a fhort liege. Bias, a ftrong fort on the Garonne, and St. 
Jean D'Angrly, likewife furrendered. The duke of Montpenfier, reinforced by large 
detachments under Matignon, and the count of Briffac, fcarce made any attempt to in- 
terrupt their progrefs, till they were engaged in the liege of Pons, where the Catholic 
foldiers, who were expe lled from feveral other towns, had rallied. Thefe early enter- 
prizes were-difnnguiflied by an excefs of ferocity : furrenders at difcretion, after rellf- 
tance, were marked, on fome occafions, with cruelty and llaughter; and the inferior 
officers were, with difficulty, compelled by their chiefs to obferve the terms of capitula- 
tion. In an affair which concerned not only military difcipline, but the prefervation of 
the firft principles of humanity, in the midft of the civil war, it is obl'erved, that the 
admiral Coligni diftinguilhed himfelf by that indignation and juft feverity againft the 
offenders, which were fuited to his character. On this head, an incident which occur- 
red on the reduction of Augouleme is related 63 , i luviaut, one of the chieftains, had,, 
contrary to the terms of capitulation, feized fome horfes belonging to the Catholic of- 
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ficers. The admiral, after demanding them to be delivered up, being incenfed at Pluviaut's 
attempt to jufiify his conduct, ftruck him with his ftaff of command, and was fcarcely 
prevented, by the interference of the prince of Conde, from carrying his refentment to a 
greater length. Pluviaut, who was a man of courage, being inftigated byfomeoflns 
friends to feek for vengeance, made this reply, " I bear every thing from my acknow- 
" ledged fuperiors, but nothing from my adverfai ies. By my behaviour 1 teach my 
" followers to underftand what they owe to me." Pluviaut, it is faid, was more ex- 
tolled for this anfwer, than for all his martial achievements. 

To correfpond with the fchetnc adopted in the chief council of war, by forming land- 
ing battalions, and providing the foldiers with necefTaries, for a diftant and hazardous 
march, required extraordinary efforts of labour and conftancy from the warriors in thediffer- 
ent provinces. The levies made on this footing in Dauphine, Provence and Languedoc, 
and which compofed what was called the army of the provincials, are very remarkable, 
on account of their number, and the expedition with which they were prepared 64 ; en- 
rolled and muftered by the indefatigable induftry of the warlike chieftains, Montbrun, 
Mouvans, and Pierre Gourdes, and commanded in chief by D'Acier, count de Cruflbl, 
they are computed to have amounted, with the followers of the camp, to more then 
twenty-three thoufand men. D'Acier's company alone confifted of two hundred gen- 
tlemen. The paffage of the Rhone was a difficulty which the principal di virion ot this 
army had to furmount. De Gordes, the king's lieutenant in Dauphine, had taken all 
meafures pofTible, by guards and armed vefTels, to obftrucl it. Their numl ;i and in- 
duftry prevailed. Mouvans, who brought up the 1 aft detachments, difti juiflied iii.n- 
felf by encountering a great part of the forces of de Gordes, and while he ~ ; ntaincd 
fkirmifhes with them every day, lie creeled a large fort on the bank of the river, and de- 
fended it, until his troops, gradually, in one boat, were convey ed to the oth°r fide. 
His prefumption, however, and difdain of D'Acier's orders, afterwards occafioned a fatal 
Jjlow to be given him and the party he commanded. 

" The body of troops, aflembled under the duke of Montpenfier, finding no employment 
fuited to their ftrcngth, kept on the defenfive at Chatelleraud in Poitou ; when the 
commanders received information of the arrival of the Provincials in the neighbouring 
county of Perigord. What was at firft reported ef thofe troops being a tumultuary 
crowd, and not fo conlidcrablc as they really were, either in number or difcipline, induced 
Montpenfier to throw himfelf in their way. Approaching nearer to them, though he 
knew their numbers, he found information verify what he expected, that feveral of the 
detachments in which they marched did not always lodge in fuch contiguity as to be ca- 
pable of fuccouring each other. It was even underftood, that Mouvans, with his fe- 
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$>arate body, appeared to chufe his own route, and often outmarched D'Acier's main- 
battle, or deviated from the order he prefcribed. At this time Mouvans had made one 
of thofe capricious digreflions, and had taken up his quarters at Menfignac with about 
four thoufand foot, unfurnifhed with pikes and unprotected by cavalry. An attack was 
immediately concerted, part of which was directed againfl D'Acier, to embarrafs and 
amufe him, while another divifion was ordered to fall on Mouvans. D'Acier was no 
fooner charged, than dreading the danger to which Mouvans might be expofed, he fent a 
courier to apprize him of his apprehenhons, and to order him to keep clofe in his quarters. 
Perfuaded with difficulty by his friend Pierre Gourdes to obey this order, the latter fuf- 
tained and eafily repulfed the count de Briffac's affault on Menfignac with twelve hun- 
dred horfe. But this fpirited officer devifed a ftratagem, which anfwered better than his 
open attack. He made fhew of retreating to Perigeux ; and no fooner did Mouvans 
perceive the plain over which he intended to pafs clear of the enemy, than he refolved, 
in fpite of all argument or entreaty, to pufh forward toward Riberac, the place of ren- 
dezvous, which he infifted, might be effected with fafety, by gaining an adjacent wood. 
Upon his advancing into the plain, however, he was foon furprized by the re-appear- 
ance of the enemy. A brave refiftance was, at firft, made ; but the combat of new-raifed 
infantry, again ft the difciplined troops of horfe, proved too unequal to be long main- 
tained. A thoufand of Mouvans' troops perifhed in the field ; and he, whole obftinacy 
wrought their deftruction, juftly fhared their fate. Pierre Gourdes alfo loft his life on 
this occafion. Above a thoufand more were fuppofed to have been deftroyed by the 
peafants ; while all that could effect their efcape joined D'Acier. Elated with this fuc- 
cefs, Montpenfier thought of converting his partial attack into a general action with the 
Proteftant commanders ; but he foon dropt his intention, and found it prudent to regain 
his former poft ; while D'Acier proceeded to join the prince of Conde at Aubeterre. 

The duke of Anjou's army, augmented by the bands of the nobility, the Swifs brigade, 
and a great train of artillery, now confifted of twenty thoufand foot, and about four 
thoufand horfe. The princes, on their fide, befides the troops in garrifon, muftered in 
the field to the number of eighteen thoufand infantry and three thoufand cavalry. Ne- 
ver before did the contending parties oppofe each other with fuch a formidable force, and 
appear fo nearly matched. Though it was the middle of winter, both armies took the 
field. On the twenty- ninth of November their advanced guards approached each other, 
in the vicinity of Lufignan, and, by a fingular accident, the camp-mafter on either 
fide met at Pamprau to arrange their refpective quarters. Both parties refufed to quit the 
ground, though no advantage could be reaped by maintaining it : the refpective leaders 
entered into the difpute with great eagernefs ; Martigues was foon dilpatched with eight 
hundred horfe to fupport the Catholics; while the two Colignis, with fomewhat more 
than half the number, haftened to oppofe them. A party, fent by the admiral to recon- 
noitre the enemy, precipitately engaged :. ignorant of each other's ftrength, the chiefs 
declined a general charge ; and yet neither would retire. The admiral, firft apprehend- 
Vol. III. 4 E » n S 
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5ng the r'ijqne he run of being attacked by the whole van, ranged his troops on the brow of 
a hill in order of battle j and their appearance on the eminence, while a party of them 
fkirmifhed on the plain below, deceived Martigues in his opinion of their numbers, and 
induced him, under favour of the night, to fecure his retreat. This rencounter was the 
prelude to the famous fkirmifh of Jazeneuil. The prince of Conde, to whom the admiral 
had fent for afliftance, difappointed at the efcape of Martigues, which he had endeavour- 
ed, by a forced march, to prevent, refolved to attempt, the next day, an afTault on the 
enemy's van-guard, ftationed at Sanfay, a league from Jazeneuil. The fky being ob- 
fcured by a thick ftorm, his van and main-battle feparated on the road ; the one, led by 
Coligni, arriving according to the courfe intended at the former of thefe places, and the 
other, conducted by himfelf, at the latter. The prince perceived his dangerous mif- 
take, but thought it neither prudent nor fate to retire in the front of the duke of Anjou's- 
army. While he made the beft difpofitions he could, to avoid a difcovery of the ablence 
of his van-guard, various couriers were 'Jifpatched to find Coligni, and to apprize him of 
his fituation. On this occafion the prince difplayed the fkill and addrefs of an able ge- 
neral : he availed himfelf of the advantages afforded him by the nature of the ground, 
and, by means of the ditches and banks, which fenced the vineyards, in a manner en- 
trenched his infantry, whofe fire flanked the Catholic troops, as they advanced to the 
encounter. While the duke of Anjou plied all his artillery to difcomfit the charge of 
the light-horfe, and filled the plain with clouds of imoke, the prince of Conde, at a con- 
venient pafs between two rifing grounds where a coniiderable body of his troops were left, 
had drawn a ditch acrofs the high-way, behind which the reft gradually retired from the 
hedge-fights and fkirmilhes in the plain. By the aid of four-field pieces he maintained 
this poll: again ft all the efforts made by the enemy. But the ill-chofen camp of the 
Catholics contributed to the fuccefs of this enterprize. Their army, ftraitened in its 
pofition, was incapable of acting, and, as the generals afterwards agreed, expofed at 
Jazeneuil to a total defeat. When the admiral, on the other hand, heard the continu- 
al volleys of the cannon, he guefled at the prince's fituation, and quitting a certain 
victory over the advanced guard at Sanfay, which was the original object: of the enter- 
prize, he haftened to his relief, though he did not arrive till the danger was paft. After 
thh fkirmifh, in which the lofs on both fides was nearly equal, the duke of Anjou mov- 
ed to Poitiers, and the prince of Conde to Mirebeau. 

- Some fkirmilhes afterwards occurred between the rival armies, but the extreme rigour of 
the feafon at length compelled them to put their troops into cantonments, after lofing, 
each of them, four thoufand men, chiefly from the inclemency of the weather Cs . The 
winter was paffed in preparation for opening, with additional vigour, the enfuing cam- 
paign : the Protelbnts were openly encouraged and affiftcd by the queen of England. 

*5 Dc Thou, lib. xliii. p. 87?. 
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and many of the German princes, while the perfidious Catharine fought to avert the 
threatening ftorm by new negociations ; the propofals for which were rejeded with 
difdain. 

A. D. 1569.] Nothing of importance was attempted during the winter, by the provincial 
chieftains, who were feparated from the main armies, except the fiege of Sancerre, by a 
Catholic party, under Martigues, and that of the abbey of Saint-Michael, by a body 
of Proteftant foldiers. In the firft, three hundred Calvinifts, ill-provided with arms 
or ammunition, and having only Joanneau, an advocate, for their captain, defended 
themfelves, for near fix weeks, againft a body of three thoufand foot, and a troop of 
horfe, under the command of Martigues, and other experienced warriors, who bat- 
tered the walls with light pieces of cannon. Nine hundred of the Catholics were killed, 
and, after various affaults, the fiege was raifed. In the abbey, which was a fort of very 
antique ftructure, Chateaupers, a monk, in the abfence of the prior, took upon him the 
defence of the facred walls ; and, with the affiftance of his fraternity, and two or three 
hundred Catholic refugees, who had depofited their belt erFedts in the monaftery, ftrove 
to rival the memorable obftinacy of the calvinifts of Sancerre. The marfhy grounds, 
impaffable to cannon, gave him an advantage in refilling the attacks of a detachment of 
the Proteftants, equal to the enterprize. When, after feveral bloody rencounters, fome 
culverins, tranfported by the fea-coaft, were brought to bear on the towers, and all farther 
defence was vain, a confidence in the aid of St. Michael, founded on a traditional farth, 
ftill animated the courageous votaries to witliftand the laft fummons to furrender, or 
expect the aflault without mercy. A barbarous carnage enfued, without regard to age or 
fex, and the cells were floated with blood. 

At the opening of the campaign, the duke of Anjou, having received an expected 
reinforcement of two thoufand Rheiters, and a ftrong body of troops from; Provence, 
was refolved, if poflible, to bring the enemy to action ; while the prince of Conde, on 
the contrary, whofe reinforcement was not yet arrived, determined to avoid an engage- 
ment. The Proteftants directed their march along the banks of the river Charente, 
which the Catholics, notwithftanding their utmoft precautions, found means to pafs un- 
obferved in the night of the twelfth of March. There was no difcovery made of their 
motions till La Noee, before fun-rife, on the thirteenth, making the round of the dif- 
ferent pofts with fifty horfe, perceived the blue ftandard of Martigues waving in the 
midft of a fquadron, which advanced towards him. By his retreat on full gallop, the ad- 
miral was foon informed of the enemy's approach. The pafs of a rivulet was immediate- 
ly fecured, and the different detachments received orders to haften to their rendezvous 
at Baffac 66 . As Martigues could not, without farther fupport, venture to pufh beyond 
the brook, and the fafe palfage of it required confiderable force and caution, there was 
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ftill fufficient time to make an orderly retreat with the van. But full three hours paf- 
fed before the captains Montgomery, Pluviaut and others, could draw together their 
ttraggled detachments of horfe, which had been previoufly ftationed in the vicinity of 
Chateau-Neuf. La Noue, meanwhile, bravely maintaining, with foine troops of caval- 
ry, the vigorous charge of the count de Br iliac and Martigues, who ftrove to encom- 
pafs him, was obliged to yield his defence of the rivulet, and, overpowered with numbers, 
before he could reach BafTac, was thrown from his horfe and taken prifoner. His foldiers, 
driven towards the village, were rallied by D'Andelot, who, with undaunted courage, 
advanced to the charge. This daring commander, after this fhort exhortation to his 

men << Ait now as I do." — was feen, immediately on doling with the enemy, to lay 

hold of the beaver of the duke of Monfalez's helmet with one hand, and with the other to- 
difcharge a piftol in his face, which laid him dead on the ground. By his bravery, Mar- 
tigues was driven out of BalTac with confiderable lofs, and an opportunity given to the 
admiral to range the remainder of the van, whin compelled to evacuate the village, in, 
an advantageous ground behind it. 

As not only Montpenfier, with the whole left wing of the Catholic army, but alfo de 
Tavannes, with the German Rheiters, was on the point of charging the admiral, matters, 
were brought to a critical and dangerous extremity, in which the refolution to facrifice 
a part of his troops, in order to fave the reft, hardly afforded the profpect of efcaping. 
It was then a courier was difpatched to the prince of Conde, with intelligence of the 
fituation of the van. That gallant commander, unufed to linger when fummoned to the 
field, and undifmayed by danger when honour called for his exertions, took the brave and 
unfortunate refolution of haftening to the afliftance of the admiral, with a choice body 
of cavalry, while the remainder of his army had orders to follow him, with all pofTible 
expedition. This reinforcement only confifted of feven troops of horfe, amounting in 
the whole to about three hundred and fifty men. As they drew up around him, and 
were told what he expected from the valour of men whom he confidered as the flower 
of his army, the duke of Rochefoucaud's horfe reared, and fractured the bone of the 
.prince's leg. Superior to pain, with an undaunted countenance, fuffufed only with the 
glow of courage — " Remember," faid he, ** nobility of France, that Lewis of Bourbon 
" this day verifies his motto, and efteems the condition in which he now goes to en- 
«« counter the enemy for the fake of his religion, of you, and of France, a circumftancc 
«' not unfavourable to his renown." In difpofing his troops to the beft advantage, in 
fighting with tire moft. heroic courage, the prince difplayed the moft efTential qualities 
of a foldier and a general. To give a minute defcription pf a battle, of which no pre- 
vious plan had been formed on either fide, would be fuperfluous : to confirm the obfer- 
vation that has been often j'uftly made, that the accounts of eye-witnefles and command- 
ers themfelves, of what pafTes in the heat of the adtion, cannot altogether be depended 
qi\, father Daniel remarks' 7 , that the memoirs of Tavannes, and thofe of Caftelnau, 
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who were both prefent in the battle, difagree in Tome material points. The general ac- 
count given by the latter of thofe authors, is adopted by molt of the hiftoriar.s. After 
a charge by the prince of Conde, that exceeded any of the former inftances of refolution, 
and by which Montpenfier's van was repulfed, he was attacked on the flank by the 
duke of Anjou's main body, fupported by de Tavannes and the Rhdrers, which over- 
whelmed his dernier battalion. Valour alone prolonged the refinance, till the prince, 
thrown from his horfe, which was wounded, and able only to raiie h'rmfelf upon one 
knee from the ground, furrendered himfclf to D'Aigens, to whom he delivered his fword. 
Being placed under a tree, Montefquieu, captain of the duke of Anjou's Swifs guard, 
coming up, and being told who he was, fhot him through the head with a piftol. The 
infamy of this brutal afTaffination, which was generally abhorred in the Catholic army, 
was not folely confined to the perfon who committed it 65 . Brantome acknowledges 
that the duke of Anjou's intimates had encouragement to believe, that fuch a facrifice 
would not difpleafe him ; and fo far from concealing his fatisfaclion, he is faid, upon 
hearing Cloud de Saintes' panegyric on his victory, (from which, by the bye, he could 
derive neither honour nor credit) to have entertained the defign of erecting a chapel on 
the fpot in which the prince of Conde was murdered; but the prudent intelligence of 
his governor, Carnavalet, prevented him from raifing fuch a monument of his own in- 
famy. Robert Stuart, the Scottifh capjain, was alfo killed in cool blood, by Honorat 
de Savoy, marquis of Villars. The body of the prince of Conde, thrown on an afs, 
was carried to thecaflle of Jarnac, and after being expofed to the view of the victorious 
army, was delivered to his nephew, who interred it with thofe of his anceftors at 
Vendome 69 . 

* 

Though the battle of Jarnac lafted fix hours, only four hundred Proteftants periflied 
on the part of the vanquifhed, but a fourth part of thefe were gentlemen. If, in obe- 
dience to the orders they had received, the main body of the Proteftants had marched 
■up to the field, they would inevitably have been involved in the defeat. But D'Acier* 
who commanded the infantry, having advanced to the village of Jarnac, and learned 
from the fugitives how things were fituated, judged it proper to proceed no farther, and, 
having broken down the bridge, made a fafe retreat to Cognac. A confiderable part of 
the cavalry, by the fame means, gained Saintes. The adjniral and his brother, with a 
refolute band, taking anoppofite courfe, made their way toSaint.Jean D'Angelu 

It might now have been expected, that the lofs of that chief, whofe name and quality, 
joined to his approved integrity and refolution, upheld the reputation of their caufe and 
intereft, both at home and abroad, would prove a fatal blow to the Proteftants. But 
the fame miftaken policy of the court, which had alienated the prince of Conde from it, 
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ftill contributed to divide the blood-royal of France, and place the branches of it in op- 
pofition to each other. The queen of Navarre, with inherent ideas of her indepen- 
dence, and a mafculine vigour of fpirit, had reluctantly borne, and fometimes oppofed, 
the decrees and eftablifhments prefcribed by the king, with refpect to the religion of her 
vafTals. Expofed to various difgufts, from the pride and jealoufy of the queen-mother, 
and to the prevailing faction of the court, fhe had quitted it with the view of educating 
her fon in her own religion, and training him in a manner different from the ufual 
habits of a courtier. The perfidious attempt to feize the perfon of the prince of Conde 
had rouzed her refentment ; and the letters which fhe wrote on that occafion to the queen- 
mother and the royal family, as well as her expoftulatory epiftie to the cardinal of Bour- 
bon, afford fpecimens both of her political and literary endowments. The moment 
fhe was informed of the event of the battle of Jarnac, fhe haftened to Cognac, with the 
two Henry's, her fon, and the young Conde, the one fifteen years of age, the other fix- 
teen. Her introduction, foon after, atTonnay Charente, to an afTembly of the Proteftant 
chiefs, her affecting and animating fpeech to a mufter of the officers and troops appoint- 
ed in the city, and the tender fhe made of the two youthful princes to fucceed to the 
title and authority of their principal head, fhewed at once her ardour to fupport the in- 
tereft of her family, and her knowledge of the difpolition of the admiral, and the other 
commanders, to concur with her wifhes. An oath of fidelity to the prince of Beam 
being taken by the troops at hand, and Saint Jean D'Angeli pitched upon for their re- 
treat, and the fecurity of their perfons, the councils of war proceeded with little diffi- 
culty or interruption. Montgomery was detached to Angouleme, with feven troops of 
horfe ; while Piles, who brought a fmall reinforcement from Perigord, received orders to 
throw himfelf into Saintes. The duke of Anjou, as was expected, made an attack upon 
Cognac, in the hope of crufhing the remaining part of the Proteftant army, by one fuc- 
cefsful ftrokc ; but D'Acier, who commanded in the place, with eight thoufand foot, 
compelled him to raife the fiege in four days. The duke then entered the Perigord, and 
reduced fome trifling places with the lofs of feveral of his heft officers. At the fiege of 
Mucidan, the gallant count de Briffac was killed. On the other fide, after many hazards 
in the field, various encounters fuftained, and military toils undergone, the brave D'An- 
delot, jufily deemed one of the firft commanders of the age, whofe intrepidity had gained 
him the furname of The Fcark/s, was carried off by an epidemical fever at Saintes. 

The hopes of the Proteftants were revived by the arrival of Wolfang of Bavaria, 
duke of Deux-Ponts, with a formidable army of German auxiliaries, amounting to feven 
thoufand fix hundred Rheiters, and fix thoufand Lanfquenets ; who marching through 
the heart of France reduced the town of La Charite on the Loire, and effected a junc- 
tion with the forces of the princes on the banks of the Vienne, to the great difgrace of 
the Catholic army, which had been recently reinforced by two thoufand foot, and fifteen 
hundred Rheiters, fent from Flanders by the duke of Alva. The duke of Deux-Ponts 
died oil the eleventh of June, the day before this junction took place, of a quartan ague 
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at Chartus; having previoufly appointed Volrad, count of Mansfeld, to the chief com- 
mand of his troops, artd exhorted the German officers to perform with fidelity the fer- 
vicc expected of them. To the encomiums beftowed on their military prowefs, and the 
Apprizing conduct: of their march, the admiral added various prefents of chains of gold,, 
and medals, engraved with the queen of Navarre's and her fun's effigies, and the Latin, 
infeription — Pax ccrta, Viftoria Integra, aut Mors honcjla 10 . 

Though the royalifts, independent of the reinforcement we have already noticed, had 
received, from the pope, a hody of five thoufand Italian foot, and a thoufand horfe, 
under the command of the count of Sanctafiore', it was determined, in a council of war, 
that the duke of Anjou fhould remain on the defenfive. With this view he pitched his 
camp at La Roche-la-bel!e, near Saint Irier in the Limoufin, where he formed fuch en- 
trenchments, as, joined to the natural ftrength of his fituation, might well be deemed in- 
acceffible by a fuperior force. A deep valley near a rifing ground, encompaffed with 
marfh.es, fupplying on one fide the place of artificial lines of defence, the greateft part 
of the artillery was placed there, under the cuftody of the Swifs battallions. All the 
troops were protected by the circumvallation, except two regiments of foot, which chofe 
totaketheirltationontheoutfideof the marfli, on ground fenced only by hedges and trees. 
Againfr. thefe regiments the admiral, who had unexpectedly approached the camp, directed 
his attacks, and thereby occafioned the combat of La Roche-la-bellfc (on the twenty-fourth 
of June) which was reckoned among the moft fignal ikirmifhes in the civil wars. Begun 
by the brave Piles, who threw himfelf, with fome light troops, into the midft of the 
enemy's infantry, and fuftained, on the other fide, by Strozzi, who then firfr. acted as 
general of the French foot, the conflict foon became vigorous and of doubtful iflue. A 
fpectacle to the two armies, who beheld the valour of the combatants, and balanced their 
ftrength by alternate fucceffes; pride and obftinacy urged and prolonged the bloody con- 
teft. Strozzi's indignation, excited by the French foldiers, who could not help repeat- 
ing the name of their favourite commander, the count of JBrifTac, led him to over-act his 
part. By running headlong into danger, he expo fed his party to an entire defeat, and 
himfelf to fall into the hands of the enemy. ' Four hundred Catholic foldiers, and no 
lefs than two-and-twenty of their officers {lain on the field, fhewed the advantage their 
antagonifts had gained, and the little quarter that had been given. Flufhed with this 
victory, the Proteftant foldiers pufhed forward, and expofed themfelves to the fire of the 
artillery, until the admiral reftrained their impetuofity, and recalled them from the dan, 
gerous attempt. Their lofs did not exceed fifty men. 

The count of Montgomery was now detached, with a fmall body of forces, to effeft 
the redudion of Beam, which had been feized by the count of Terride, the king's go- 
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vcmor of Quercy ; and he fulfilled his commiflion with fuch intrepidity and addrefs, as 
greatlv enhanced his military fame. Pluviaut's activity and prowefs, which faved 
Niort, when hefiegedby the Catholics, were equally confpicuous and memorable. " Bc- 
" hold your colours," — faid he to his foldiers, pointing to the two fteeples of the be- 
fieged town, when he marched up to -throw fuccours into it — " to them we muft refort 
«« in life and honour." Lamed and half-dead with the wounds he received, he refufed 
to hear of any capitulation, but ordered himfelf to be carried to the breach, that he might 
die on the fpot, or behold the repulfe of the enemy. Equally fuccefsful was the baron 
de Guerchy in defending La Charite, which was befieged by the count of Sanfac with 
feven thoufand men. 

The fiege of Poitiers was the fiift enterprize of importance attempted by the main 
army of the Proteftants, after the battle of Jarnac ; but the young duke of Guife, 
emulous of his father's fame, threw himfelf into the town, and by his refolute conduct 
infpirited the garrifon to an obftinate and fuccefsful defence. After lofing two thoufand 
men before the place, by wounds and an epidemical diforder, the admiral drew off his 
troops, and compelled the duke of Anjou to raife the fiege of Chatelleraud, which he 
had recently formed. Confcious, however, of the fuperiority of the enemy's forces, 
he was ftudious to fhun a decifive engagement ; but the two armies meeting, on the 
thirtieth of September, at a fhort diftance from the fmall town of Montcontour, his 
defign was defeated by the impatient and uneafy temper of his own troops 7 *. 

Already had Coljgni, with his vanguard, reached Saint Cler, within two leagues of 
Montcontour, and the chieftains La Noue and La Loue, detached with feven troops of 
horfe and a party of foot, had taken poflellion of that village, when the duke of Mont- 
penficr, commander of the Catholic van, informed that La Noue, who brought up the 
admiral's rear with two hundred cavalry, and about the fame number of mufqueteers, 
marched {lowly, and without apprehenfions of an attack, redoubled his pace to fall upon 
him. La Noue, contrary tohisufual diligence, had both deceived himfelf with refpedr, to 
Ihe diftance of the enemy, and mifinformed the admiral, who had charged him with the 
bufinefs of intelligence. Confident of the certainty of the report he had made, that there 
were only fome flying parties of the enemy at hand, he received the firft charge of Mont- 
penlier's troops as it he had been wholly a match for them, and boldly flood his ground, 
till Martigues came up, and cut ofF a fourth of his party, and put the reft to flight. At 
this inftant the two main divifions of the admiral's troops, having ciofied a part of the 
plain, or moor, that led to Montcontour, were ftrickcry with furprize, and confounded at 
the rout of the rear, which brought the firft intelligence that the Catholic van wasclofe 
behind, jiuri'uii.g the blow already given. In order to draw up the troops in proper order, 

I 1 De Thou, lib. xliv, p. 914. 
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it was neceflary to pafs a brook which lay before them, bordered with a defile; and this 
could not be done without encreafing the confufion and diforder. But the duke of 
Montpenfier neglecting to pufh his advantage with fpirit and refolution, allowed the ad- 
miral time to form his van on the other fide, and recover the confternation into which 
his troops were vifibly thrown. One error generated another. Montpenfier's irrefolu- 
tion wjs miftaken for weaknefs, and it was prefumed that he had not ftrength enough to 
refiftan attack, if urged with vigour. Under this perfuafion the rivulet was repaffed by 
the Proteftants, and the enemy affaulted. In the firft charge, which was well fuftained, 
a confiderable repulfe was given to Martigues ; but the duke of Montpenfier being re- 
inforced by the frefh troops of the main battle, the retreat became difficult and perilous. 
The previous difpofition concerted on the bank, in cafe of a difafter, prevented the {laugh- 
ter of the troops, but did not hinder their confufion. Clermont D'Amboife, unreco- 
vered from ficknefs, and without his armour, and with only twenty horfe, diftinguifhed 
his valour, by defending a pafs of the rivulet for a confiderable fpace of time, againft a 
great body of the Catholics. The acYion was now changed into a cannonade by the 
latter, which galled the German Rheiters, who kept their poft on the bank. When their 
attempts to force a paffage failed, and the fire of the cannon ceafed, the admiral, under 
favour of the night, drew off his troops, and encamped between the rivulet and the 
Dive ; thence he next day extended his quarters to Montcontour and the adjacent villages, 
where he was covered by the Dive, a narrow river, but not every where fordable. Such, 
were the previous movements and combats of the two armies in the interval of three 
days before the general-engagement enfued. 

The apparent advantage obtained by the Catholics tended to elevate the courage of 
their troops : and it is even affirmed, that private advice was fent to the admiral, by fome 
of his friends in the Catholic camp, to caution him againft rifquing an acYion, under the 
prefent circumftances n . The admiral himfelf, anxious to avoid an engagement, called 
a council of war, in which it was refolved to march before day-break to Ervaux, upon 
the river Thoue, whither the enemy, who muft have made a circuit by the head of the 
Dive, could not have foon come up with him. But, at the rendezvous in the morning, 
ie of the German corps became mutinous about their pay ; and before the diforder 
(1 be quelled, for which purpofe the two young princes of Navarre and Conde ex- 
erted their utmoft influence, the day advanced, and the duke of AnjouVarmy appear 
erl. No alternative then remained: the order of battle was foon formed on both fides, 
and, after a cannonade of fome hours, the action commenced, on the third of Octo- 
ber, 1569. 

U were drawn up in an open plain, deftitute, on either fide, of any na- 
tural advantages, and interfered only, at unequal diftances, by a few eafy declivities. 

72 D'Aubigne, lib. v. chap. i*. 
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The Catholics amounted to twenty-feven thoufand men ; the Protefbnts to eighteen. 
The former appeared to derive confidence from the fuperiority of their numbers, the lat- 
ter from their hardy and determined courage. Compofed to obedience and unanimity, 
and touched with the pathetic admonitions of the young princes, the German lanique-' 
nets, according to their conftant cuftom, on the eve of battle, kneeled on the ground, 
and promifed to fight and die like men of honour. Each of the armies was ranged in 
two great divifions, but fo difpofed, that they could all engage at the fame time. The 
admiral's main battle, under count Naffau, was rather advanced towards Ervaux, before 
the left wing, which he commanded himfelf, and which fiood more directly oppofed to the 
enemy, as if he had ftill aimed at cutting lliort the combat by a retreat: To his ufual 
practice of interlining his fquadrons of horfe with fome foot arquebufiers, he added that 
of covering the flanks of the divifions of the Rheiters, with a troop of French cavalry. 
The Germans, after their fir (I rank had fired their long piftols, ufed the method of 
wheeling to the rear, in order to charge them again, which cxpofed them to be more enfily 
thrown into diforder by the enemy. The Tide-long line of French horfe, who flood 
firm, and fought chiefly with their lances and their fwords, was a well-contrived remedy 
for this inconvenience. The troops, on both fides, equalled the bravery of their feveral com- 
manders. Afterthe fi 1 ft charge, given by a part of the left wing of the Catholics, under the 
duke of Montpenfier, by which La Mouy's horfe were driven back on fome of the infantry 
advanced before the admiral, the action on the left became general. The body of Catho- 
lic Rheiters, led by the Rhingrave, pufhed forward in the opening made, and endeavour- 
ed to break the line of foot. Coligni, who had fent to count Naffau for a fquadron of 
Rheiters to oppofe them, led on, in the mean time, fome French arquebufieis to the charge. 
The Rhingrave turned and faced him, and both of them advancing near thirty paces before 
their troops, difcharged, at the fame inftant, their piftols at each other. The admiral's 
jaw was fluttered by the Rhingrave's fliot, while his own laid his adverfary dead on the 
ground. Coligni concealed the hurt he had received, till being almoft fuffocated by the 
blood, he fullered himfelf to be led off the field. This accident did not prevent the 
total defeat of the Rheiters, which was accomplifhed by Volrad, count Mansfeld, at the 
head of his Germans. Nearly the whole of the left wing of the Catholics was thrown 
into confulion, notwithfkmding the affillancc of the duke of Aumale, and the marquis 
of Baden, who were detached from the main body to fupport them. The troops of both 
thefe generals were routed by Mansfeld, and the latter of them was killed in the charge. 
As count Naffau now advanced againft the duke of Anjou, the battle became furious and 
bloody : the duke's horfe was wounded, his fquadrons began to give way, and the Pro- 
tcftant troops repeated their fhouts of victory. But the efforts of their courage, now 
ftrained beyond their numbers and ftrength, required that fupport Which the Catholics 
ftill had in a body of rcferve. It was the arrival of the Swifs, brought forward by the' 
-inarelchal de Coil'e, that changed the fate of the day. While three frefll regiments of 
the refer ve withftood and repelled thejthinncd and drooping fquadions of the count*, 
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Naflau and Mansfeld, they moved in clofe files to afTault their hated rivals, the German 
Lanfquenets. The broken Rheiters, having rallied around them, firfl: pierced the ranks 
of the Germans, when the Swifs rufhed in like a torrent, and completed their ruin. 
Here was the principal (laughter; of four thoufand Germans, not four hundred were 
fparcd by the mercilefs Swifs, who continued to maffacre them after they had thown 
down their arms. A fimilar fate would have befallen a body of French infantry, that 
flood their ground bcfide the lanfquenets, but for the timely interpofition of the duke of 
Anjou, who, after fome hundreds of them had been flain, called out, " Spare the 
*' French." After feveral vain attempts made by the chief commanders of the Protef- 
tants to reanimate their fcattcred troops, and to renew the fight, they found themfelves 
compelled to provide for their own fafety. While the fugitives fled to Parthenai and 
Niort, count Naffau, having collected "a body of three thoufand Rheiters, faced and re- 
pulfed the purfuers ; then proceeded to Ervaux, where he croffed the river Thoue. The 
admiral's prudence, in fecuring, by fome detachments; placed there before the battle, the 
paffes of the defiles on that road, proved the fafety of a confiderable part of the rout- 
ed army. 

This was the only battle of the four they had now fought, in which the Proteftants 
could be faid to have been completely vanquished. By a moderate computation, near 
fix thoufand of their foldiers perifhed in the field, befides the havock made among the 
futtlers and followers of the camp, who were in arms. All the baggage-waggons of the 
Germans, which were numerous, and almoft all the equipage of the infantry, fell into 
the hands of the vidtors. La Noue and D'Acier were among the prifoners. The one 
was with difficulty refcucd from {laughter in cold blood ; and Sancla-Fiore was blamed 
bv the pope for taking the other alive. About fix hundred of the Catholic cavalry, 
chiefly Germans, were flain, and nearly as many wounded 73 ; but they loft few of 
their infantry. 

It was the peculiar chara&eriftic of Coligni's mind, that it ever acquired frefh forti- 
tude in adverlity, and its fpirit and fagacity invariably encreafed in proportion to the 
dangers it had to encounter. The parliament of Paris had recently publifhed an arret, 
calculated to Annulate the hand of the affaflin, by which they offered a compenfation of 
fifty thoufand crowns, to any man who. fhould produce the admiral, dead or alive 74 . 
Defpifing thefc ungenerous proceedings, Coligni was only intent on extricating his 
party from the difficulties in which their late defeat had involved them. He immediate- 
ly fent off difpatches to England, to the Proteftant princes of Germany, and to the 
Swifs cantons, with a reprefentation of the iffue of the battle, that leflened the idea of 
the difafter of the Proteftants, while it implied a want of afliftance in their prefent cir- 

73 Mezerai, torn. viii. p. 355. »* D'Avila— D'Aubfcrw. 
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cumfbnces. It was refolved to gariifon the three towns of Niort, Angouleme, and 
Saint Jean D'Angeli ; while the chief commanders, conducting the young princes, along 
■*-ith the remains of their army, directed their courfe to Rochelle.. 

The duke of Anjou advancing, with his victorious army, met with no oppofTtion till' 
he came to Niort, the defence of which was entrufted to La Mouy. That gallant offi- 
cer exerted his ufual courage on this occafion, but, on his return from a fally, he re- 
ceived a mortal wound from the hand of an afTaflin, Louvriers Maurevel, who (hot him 
in the reins with a piftol, and efcaped, on a horfe which Mouy had given him, to the 
Catholic camp. This blow had- been defigned for the admiral ; but the wretch who un- 
dertook it having failed of his aim, endeavoured to make fome amends for his difappoint- 
inent, by transferring it to La Mouy, efteemed the next to Coligni in authority and in- 
tereft among the Proteftants. It occafioned the furrender of Niort, and the death of 
that intrepid chieftain, who expired, foon after, at Rochelle, whither he had retired for his 
cure. Aggravated with- the circumftances of perfidious villainy and bafe ingratitude, 
the atrocious deed expofed the public fancYion given to fuch attempts, by the parlia- 
ment's arret againft the admiral, the count of Montgomery, and the vidame of Chartres,. 
The family of Guife, whofe creature Maurevel was, acknowledged that, from motives 
of private vengeance againft Coligni, they had inftigated the aflaffin. It will afterwards 
appear, that the gratification of that revenge correfponded to the cabinet policy of 
the court, and that Maurevel was introduced to perform his part in the tragedy of 
Saint Bartholomew. 

In the month ot November the royalifts came to the resolution of befieging the town 
of Saint Jean D'Angeli, and, in order to encourage the foldiers, the king made his ap- 
pearance in the camp. Envious of his brother's military fame, Charles could not be 
hindered from fhewing himfelf in the trenches, and from partaking of the labour and dan- 
ger of the common foldiers. " With all my heart," — faid he — «« would I confent, 
u that my brother and- 1 fhould reign by turns, and that he fhould wear the crown for 
u fix months in the year, while I took the command of the army." At Saint Jean 
D'Angeli the Catholics experienced a moft daring reception: the town, the fortifica- 
tions, and the garrifon were of moderate ftrength 75 , but the refolution of the inhabitants, 
who were Calvinifts, the prefence of feveral valiant officers, and of Piles, who wat 
chief commander, fupplied the want of numbers and other defects. Though breaches 
were frequently made, yet the befiegers.gained no ground, for entrenchments, at which, 
men and women laboured, continually rofe to baffle the aflault. An honourable capitu- 
lation was at length propofed, but Piles would hearken to no terms, till fome aflurances 
w«te given that a general treaty was on foot. That he might have an opportunity of 
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knowing the refolution of the princes, with refpeiEV. to peace or fuccours, a truce for ten 
day's was agreed on. In the night of its expiration, forty foldiers were introduced into 
the town, and Piles anfwered, to the demand of furrendering according to the conditions, 
that he was reinforced. The attacks were now renewed with additional fury : more 
than fix weeks had elapfed, while the hefieged ftill refifted, amidft the ruins, and the 
Catholics feverely felt what their victory at laft would coft them, by the fall of Mar- 
tigues from a ihot, and the carnage of many of their beft foldiers. When Piies and va- 
lour could do no more, of a garrilbn which confifted of near two thoufand men, nine 
hundred marched out, with their arms, colours and baggage. By the terms of iurren- 
der, they were bound not to appear in arms for four months ; but the Catholic foldiers, 
in fpite of their officers, having plundered their baggage, Piles, when efcortcd to An- 
gouleme, declared himfelf acquitted of the capitulation, and foon marched to join the 
princes. The liege protracted to December occafioned difeafes and epidemical ficknefs 
to ravage in the Catholic army; and when the town was reduced, the duke of Anjou 
found his lofs amounted to full fix thoufand men. The troops immediately went into 
winter-quarters, and the duke of Anjou retired, with the court, to Angers. 

As foon as the fiege of St. Jean D'Angeli was begun, the admiral had marched with 
expedition from Saintes into Quercy, pafled the Dardonne, and placed himfelf in a 
pofition to co-operate with the advancement of the count of Montgomery, from Beam, 
on the other fide of the Garonne, to join him 76 . By the feizure of Aiguillon at the 
confluence of the Lot with this laft river, and the pofleffion of Pont St. Marie upon it, 
he not only defied and bridled the excurfions of the enemy from the confines of Guienne 
and Languedoc, but having, by his previous march to Montauban, firft compelled the ma- 
refchal D'Amville to raife the fiege of Mazeres, and then forced Montluc to fhut himfelf 
up in Agcn, he began, and, in a fhort time, completed the conftrudtion of a large bridge of 
boats, over the Garonne. It was fecured by piles and chains, and rendered paffable ta 
cavalry. But the troops, under Montgomery, laden with the fpoils of the Catholics in 
Bearn, advanced fo flowly, that the bridge, by the contrivance of a mechanic, was de- 
ftroyed before their arrival. After Montgomery appeared, fo much time was loft in, 
fer/ying over his troops, that the admiral faw it neceflary to drop his defign on Gui- 
enne, and turn back towards Montauban, in order to penetrate through Languedoc. 

Meanwhile an attempt was made, by a ftrong detachment of royalifts, to blockade Ro- 
chelle, which produced innumerable fkirmifhes. The honour of defeating this project 
was due to the gallant chieftain La Noue.who, after various achievements in which he 
fignalized his fkill and courage, marched to befiege a fort, lately creeled to cover Lucon, 
and cut off the communication of Rochelle with that quarter of Poitou. Puy-Gaillard.. 
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flufhcd with fome recent advantages, and eagerly wi/hing for fuch an opportunity to fall 
on the main body of the Proteftants, had formed the fcheme of furprizing them on their 
march. But La None difcovered his defigns, and turned them to his ruin. His little ar- 
my, compofed of feveral old battalions, and the flower of various garrifons, amounting 
to full fix thoufand men, was totally vanquifhed, with the flaughter of five hundred men 
and the captivity of a greater number. This victory paved the way to the re-efta- 
blifhment of the Proteftants in the pays d'Aunis, in Saintonge, and the borders of 
Poitou, though the brave atchiever of it, in befieging Fontenay foon after, received a 
fiiot in his arm, which, to prevent the effects of a gangrene, he fufFered to be cut off. 
De Thou, in his defcription of the battle of Lucon, obferves that La Noue, no lefs re- 
markable for modefty than courage, had altogether funk, in his commentaries, the ex- 
emplary figure of his valour and humanity on this occafion. When the Lanfquenets, 
in revenge for the cruelty they experienced at Montcontour, were putting all who fell 
in their way to the fword, lie obliged them to give quarter. When Lucon capitulated, 
and a complaint was made by the Catholic commander of fome baggage being taken, 
contrary to the terms agreed on, he made good the damage out of his own private for- 
tune. Such behaviour was then as rare among the warriors, as referve, equal to that of 
La Noue, in the difplay of their own actions, has proved uncommon in modern authors 
of memoirs' 7 . 

A. D. 1570.] The admiral, having been difappointed in his project of fixing his 
quarters in Guienne, undertook, in the midft of winter, to traverfe the kingdom by a 
march from Mantauban, through Languedoc, to the mouth of the Rhone, and from 
thence, along the courfe of that river, and that of the Saone, to the entrance of Bur- 
gundy and the head of the Seine. This arduous undertaking he fuccefsfully accom- 
plilhed, and, furmounting every obftacle that oppofed his paflage, after pillaging above 
fifty, and burning a hundred places, he aftonifhed the court, which believed him en- 
tangled in a train of inextricable difficulties, and totally incapacitated from giving them 
annoyance, by the news of his arrival in the confines of Burgundy. He gradually ap- 
proached to La Charite on the Loire, ftill occupied by a Proteftant garrifon ; but his 
arnfy, by difafters, defcrtion and difeafe, in a march of more than four hundred French 
leagues, during the courfe of eight months, with fcarcely a week's intermiffion of fa- 
tigue was worn out and reduced to half its former number. Recruited with fome com- 
panies from Dau[. 'ie and Geneva, and a party brought from La Charite by Briquemaut, 
it amounted not in foot and horfe to five thoufand men. Yet this fmall number of 
combatants, under the conduct of bold and experienced commanders, preferved the ho- 
nour of their party, and forced peace to themfclves and to France, by defeating the 
marefchal de Colle, who attacked them, at Arnay-le-Duc, on the twenty-third of June, 
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with thirteen thoufand men, and twelve pieces of cannon. The attack lafted feven hours, 
at the expiration of which the Catholics allowed the admiral to inarch forward with his 
army, anJ pitch his camp between LaJCharite, Sancerre and Vezelai, three towns gar- 
rifoned by his confederates, which was the llation he fought for the repofe of his troops, 
the re-alTemblage of the fcattered forces of the Proteftants, and the revival of the war 
in the heart of the kingdom. 

During thefe operations fome overtures for a negociation had been made by the court, 
but the refufal to allow the public exercife of the reformed religion, had hitherto pre- 
vented the conclufion of a treaty. When, however, the admiral's troops began to ex- 
tend their excurfions to the vicinity of fhe metropolis, a fudden alteration took place, and 
a folicitous difpofition to peace, on the part of the court, appeared. A treaty was accor- 
dingly concluded, in the month of Auguft, at St. Germain-en-Laye, containing forty- 
fix articles. Befides the public exercife of the -Protectant religion, unconfined by the 
reftri (Scions of the edict of Rouflillon, and anamnefty conceived in the molt ample terms, 
with a declaration of the nullity and repeal of all profcriptions, civil and criminal of the 
Proteftants during the war, and a recognition of their privileges of admiffion into all 
employments and dignities civil and military,; the Hugonots were allowed, in proceifes 
before the provincial parliaments, to except, without afligning any reafon, againft three 
judges in each chamber. In the parliament of Bourdeaux they could object to four; 
and with refpect to that of Thouloufe, on account of its mo ft notorious bigotry and 
prejudice againft the Proteftants, authority was granted them to decline its jurifdiction, 
and carry their caufes to any other parliament, or to the court of requcfts in Paris. But 
what diftinguifhed this edict of pacification from every preceding one, was the afiign- 
ment of the four cities of Rochelle, Cognac, Montauban, and La Charite, to the Pro- 
teftants, to be holden by them, for the fecurity and the fulfilment of the articles of 
peace, for two years. It was not only publifhed by regi ft ration in the court of parlia- 
ment, but its punctual obfervance and execution were to be fworn to, by the lieutenants 
and prefidial magiftrates of the provinces. Such was the conclufion of the third civil 
war, and the tenor of the peace obtained by the Proteftants in France, who having ex- 
perienced, as Sully fays Ti , feveral hard reverfes of fortune, yet through the wife conduct 
of their chiefs, and the aufpicious genius of Henry, king of Navarre, fupported them- 
ielves with reputation and honour till this period, at which that inftructive and valu- 
able piece of hiftory, his memoirs begin. 

Soon after this peace, Charles united himfelf to the archduchefs Elizabeth, daughter 
of the emperor, Maximilian the Second ; an amiable princefs, who, with the hand, ob- 
tained not the heart of her royal confort, which had been long engaged to his miftrefs,. 
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the beautiful Mary Touchet. Foreign ftates and princes confulered the choice of the 
daughter of Maximilian for his confort, as a happy prefage of the termination of the na- 
tional broils about religion, by a conformity to the wife policy and pacific conduct of 
that prince. Among other congratulations the king received one, prefented by the en- 
voys of the princes of the Augfbourg confeflion, lately met at the Diet of Spires, which was 
remarkable for turning chiefly on the propriety of the late edidr. of peace, and the be- 
nefit of religious toleration. Charles's anfwerwas decent, and not unfavourable to the 

point aimed at in the addrefs : and he feemed both capable and determined to a£t with. 

vigour in maintaining the treaty, which he chofe to call his own peace. 

A. D. 1570, 157 1.] The advantageous terms of this treaty, and the folemn pro- 
fefllons which Catharine and Charles made to maintain it inviolably, did not foon throw 
the Proteftant princes and chiefs off their guard. Experience had taught them circum- 
fpecYion, and they fcarcely dared encourage the hope of finding firtcerity where they had 
fo often met with deceit. Willing, however, to judge of the truth of thole amicable 
declarations from fails, they kept together in a body, and chofe Rochelle for a retrea:, 
and the place of their common confutations 79 . During their refidence there a variety 
of circumftances occurred to rouze their apprehenfions and provoke their jealoufy. It 
a'jfTorded them grounds for refleclion, that the fecret articles of the pacification were 
not ytt regifiucd in the parliament; that the marquis of Villars, an inveterate foe to 
the Proteftants, was appointed to the lieutenancy of the province of Guienne, of which 
the prince of Navarre was governor; and that queen Jane, his mother, was excluded 
from the poffiffion of one of her towns. Other complaints which prefently arofe on 
the oppofition made by the Catholics in fome places to the freedom of the Proteftant 
worfhip, and the renewal of former infults by them, would foon have made an addi- 
tional impreffion, that might not have been fo eafily elTaced. But the king appeared 
peculiarly anxious to remove every fubjeel of difcontent : he fent the marefclial de CoiTe 
and La Prout'icts, mailer of recjucfls, to Rochelle, with ample inftruclions to obviate 
contcfts about the explication of the edi£ts, and to confult with the Proteftant chiefs 
about the propereft methods of enforcing its general obfervance. Such obfequious atten- 
tiorfj which they had never before experienced, tended to blunt the edge of their com- 
plaints. De CoiTe performed his commiflion to more advantage, from the favourable 
idea the Piotellants entertained of his character : the encouragement he gave them to 
hope for every equitable conceffion from the king, and the reprefentation he made of 
the favourable tuin of the politics of the court, were credited ; and that part of his mef- 
fiige, which refpeited the marriage of the king of Navarre to Margaret, Charles's filler, 
appeared to be a confirmation of thofe aflurances. Having, by this introduction, fmooth- 
ed the way to friendly intercom fe, the marefchal returned to court, whither he was foon 
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followed by Teligni, Briquemaut, and the counfcllor de Cavagne, whom the princes had 
appointed to found the difpofitions of the miniitry, and to profe^ute the full execution 
of the articles of the edict. 

Thefe deputies had" every reafon to be contented with the reception they experienced 
from the king, whom they found employed in checking the refllefs fpirit which the civil 
war had engendered by the moft vigorous and determined meafures. When intelligence 
was received that the Proteftants at Rouen had been attacked by the foldiers as they 
were going to their conventicle, Charles waited not for folicitation, but directly pro- 
ceeded to do juftice againft. the offenders. The marefchal Montmorenci, attended by 
a prefident and other judges of the parliament of Paris, being difpatched, on purpofe to 
take cognizance of the riot, the ringleaders of it were punifhed with death; others 
fined ; and a capital fentence was denounced againft all who fled. On feveral other 
occafions the fame favourable difpofition appeared : De Villars's commiflion of lieutenancy 
was fufpended, and affurances were given that the queen of Navarre, and the prince her 
fon, fhould be allowed the full exercife of all their rights and privileges. 

Of the fincerity of thefe proceedings the propofed marriage of the king's After to 
Henry the young king of Navarre, and the alledged defign of entering into a war with 
Spain, feemed to afford plain and inconteftible evidence. De Biron, grand-mafter of the 
artillery, whofe conduct during the war, as well as his general character, rendered him 
an acceptable negotiator, was commiflioned by the king to repair to Rochelle, and 
make the formal proportion of the firft of thefe points to the queen of Navarre, and to 
declare his intentions about the fecond. The arguments he was inftructed to infill 
upon, with refpect to the match, were fuch as not only tended to remove difficulties, 
and fubdue fcruples, but to produce a conviction, in the minds of the Proteftant chiefs, 
that the king's aim and motive in it were entirely amicable. Charles, indeed, exprefily 
declared, that he beftowed his fifter upon the prince of Navarre with a view to render 
the connubial tye a general one, to attach all the Hugonots to his government, and to 
banifh their apprehenfions concerning the immutability of his edicts of peace. The re- 
fufal of Pius the Fifth to grant a difpenfation for the confanguinity, inftead of flack- 
ening his intention, ferved rather to move his fpleen againft the court of Rome. Even 
the princefs Margaret's known inclination for the duke of Guife, animated Charles to 
a pitch of refentment againft the favoured lover, whofe prefumption he thought might 
lead him to offer an indignity to the houfe of France So . In a fit of indignation he pre- 
fented two fwords to the baftard of Angoulcme, requiring him to take one of them and 
kill the duke of Guife, or expect his own death by the other. His rage however was 
calmed by the fpeedy marriage of the duke to the widow of the prince of Porcien. The 
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chief pretence urged for breaking with the court of Spain, was the recent death of Eli- 
zabeth, filter to Charles and wife to Philip, whom that inhuman monfter, after he had 
caufcd his fon, the unhappy Don Carlos, to be poifoned, was ffrongly fufpected of hav- 
ing facrified to his jealoufy. Queen Catharine perfuaded the Proteftant chiefs that lhe 
had thus an interefting motive to concur with them in hating the Spanifh monarch, and 
revenging upon him the miferable death of her daughter 8I . 

The articles of the contract of marriage between Henry and the princefs Margaret 
were fpeedily arranged: the dowry to be given with the princefs was three hundred 
thoufand crowns, valued at fifty-four fous each ; and the queen of Navarre refigned to 
her fon the rents of the county of Armagnac, and twelve thoufand livres out of her 
own jointure lands. On the part of the king every thing was facilitated. A brief con- 
ceived in fuller terms, to remove the objections of the cardinal of Bourbon, was obtain- 
ed from Gregory the Thirteenth, who now fucceeded to the pontificate, upon the death 
of Pius the Fifth. It was even known to be the king's intention, that part of the nup- 
tial ceremony, required by the Roman ritual, fhould be difpenfed with. 



In confequence of the nuptial compact, the intercourfe of the Proteftant chiefs with 
the court, became more unreferved and frequent ; and even the admiral, and the more- 
prudent leaders, who were ftill inclined to circumfpection and referve, began to be moved 
to confidence by other confiderations. The connection which Charles affected to enter 
into with the court of England, where queen Elizabeth's marriage with the duke of 
Anjou was folicited, firft by the cardinal of Chatillon, and then by the marefchal Mont- 
morenci 81 ; his employment of Gafpar Schomberg in Germany, to court the alliance of 
duke Cafi mi rand fome other princes, andtofolicit levies for the war in the Low Countries; 
and fome military preparations that feemed to be made both by fea and land, for a rupture 
with Spain, were confukred as xinequivocal demonff rations that the king was determin- 
ed to fhake off the political fetters of the bigoted party at court, and laboured earneffly to 
r.flert his own independent authority in the government of the ffate, and to confult the 
intercft and honour of the nation. It was upon this judgment of Charles's intentions, 
that count Lewis of Naffau repaired in difguife, along with fome of the Proteftant chiefs, 
to Blois, where the court then was, in order to inform the king of the ffate of the war 
in the Netherlands, and to pcrfuade him with what advantage he might now engage in 
it 83 . His reception was favourable; and the anlwer given by Charles about the war 
artfully ferved as a proof that he wanted not inclination, but encouragement and free- 
dom to act in the manner the count and his partifans wiihed him to do. Charles ligniried, 
that however well difpofed he might be to adopt their political plan, not only the dif- 
ficulties that might attend the enterprize of the Spaniih. war, but his own fituation with 
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refpect to proper confidents in that bufinefs, embarraffed him ; and tlierefore, as a pre- 
vious and neceffary ftep to his final refolution, he dcfired to have the afliflance and counfel 
of the admiral Coligni. The peculiar circumftances of this chieftain required that fuch 
addrefs fhould be ufed with him. As the pillar of his party, during the whole courfe of 
the civil war, more the object of refcntment, and more dreaded than any other, and one 
againft whom the family of Guife ftill maintained an avowed enmity, he had the 
ftrongeft reafons to be cautious how he ventured his pcrfon at court and in the capi- 
tal. Efteemed and refpected by foreign princes, he had inducements, both from ambi- 
tion and intereft, not to be precipitate in engaging himfelf with the court ; but to pie- 
ferve, during the public peace, a kind of independency, which while it was molt con- 
fiftent with his perfonal fafety, would fecure the attachment of the Proteftants to him, 
and ftrengthen their party. But in circumftances thus critical the admiral was fvvayed by 
his principles of patriotifm, which rendered him ever anxious to ferve his king and 
country. He yielded therefore to the concurring entreaties of his friends, the marefchal 
de Coffe and Montmorenci, who joined with count Naffau in perfuading him to difmifs 
his remaining apprehenfions. Having taken his refolution, he left Rochelle and repaired 
to the court at Blois, in the month of September ; whither the qneen of Navarre, 
foon after, prepared to follow him, in order to put the finifhing hand to the marriage 
treaty. 

The'queen of Navarre, her children, and all the Proteftants chiefs, experienced from 
Charles and his mother, the moft flattering reception ; the king in particular fpoke of 
the noblemen of that party in the higheft terms of commendation. The admiral he 
always addieffed by the endearing appellation of father, and took upon himfelf the tafk 
of reconciling him with the princes of the houfe of Guife : nor were his actions lefs ex- 
prefllve of friendship than his words : a hundred thoufand livres, as an indemnification 
for his private loffes in the late war, were afligncd to Coligni, and, by a fpecial grant, he 
was allowed to enjoy a year's revenue of the rich benefices that belonged to his brother, 
the cardinal ofChatillon, who had recently died in England. The admiral's feat and 
rank at the council table were alfo reftored to him, and the king feemed to depend on his 
advice both with regard to the alliances to be formed and the meafures to be taken, in 
confequence of the pretended refolution to declare war againft Spain:" fuch was the 
deep-laid fcheme of deception now pra&ifed by Catharine and her fori, that Sully juftly 
calls it, " an ahnoft incredible prodigy of diftimulation :" and fuch indeed it muft have been 
to have completely impofed on a man of Coligni's fagacity and penetration. 

A. D. 1572.] In the midft of thefe aufpicious appearances, the queen of Navarre 
was feized (at Paris, whither flie had repaired to provide for the folemnity of her fon's nup- 
tials) with a diforder, which, in the fhort fpace of five days, put a period to her exif- 
tence : her dsath is, by all the Proteftant hiftorians, afcribed to the effects of poifon, admi- 
•niftered in a pair of fcented gloves, prepared for the purpofe by Rene, a Florentine, por- 
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fumer to the queen- mother ; but this is fhenuoufly denied by the Catholics, and the 
tcftimony of De Thou and Matthieu, who mention an internal abfeefs as the caufe of 
her diflolution, appears to be concluhve. 

While Charles, who had fecretly permitted the levying foldiers, under Genlis, and 
La Noue, for the fervice of the prince of Orange, ftill, under various pretences, evaded 
an open declaration of hostilities with the Spanifli monarch, accounts were brought of 
the entire defeat of that auxiliary band, by the duke of Alva's forces. Affected with this 
intelligence, and believing that, in fuch a crifis, he might pufh the king to an abfolute 
determination for war, the admiral repaired to Paris, whither he had been folicited tocoine 
by letters fron his majefty '*. He found the court, on his arrival, in deep mourning ior the 
queen of Navarre, and Charles under apparent dilquiet for the difafter of the French 
troops in Flanders (though, Sully fays it was ftrongly reported that their defeat had been 
occafioned through the connivance of the French court) ; and fuch precaution ufed by 
him, for preventing any commotion or difturbance, either of the factious nobles, or of the 
populace of Faris, as were fuflicient to confirm him in his honed reliance on the king's 
gracious intentions with refpect to himfelf and his alTociates is . Inflructions were dif- 
patched to Mondoucet, the French envoy in the Netherlands, to infill: with the duke of 
Alva for the liberation of the French gentlemen, who were taken prifoners; and Colig- 
ni was empowered to renew his commiflions for raifing a frefh body of troops. Befides 
feveral rigorous edicts againft carrying arms, and for maintaining the public tranquillity, 
four hundred picked foldiers were added to the ordinary guard about the Louvre. 

But Coligni was unable to impart to many of his aflociates the confidence he himfelf 
repofed in the fincerity of Charles ; to their vague admonitions, however," conveyed 
both in words and writing, the gallant veteran replied, in a manner that evinced at once 
the fortitude and integrity of his heart 80 . " The peace is made," faid he, " and I have 
" taken my refolution to truft the faith of the king ; and will rather be dragged through 
" the ftreets of Paris than have recourfe again to a civil war." Credulity, influenced by 
fuch fentiments, muft command our admiration, while it encreafes our abhorrence of the 
wretches who were fo bafe as to impofe on it. In one of the remonftrances, fent to the 
admiral by fome of his adherents, he was called upon to reflect on that authorized max- 
im of the church of Rome — that faith was not to be kept with heretics. Queen Ca- 
tharine was reprefented as the true progeny of Rome, and the difciple of Machiavel : 
her fon, trained up in the fame principles, was faid to emulate her vindictive fpirit, 
and tohavefworn never to forget the attempt of the Protefhnts at Meaux, that in 
fpite of their fubtle conduct, it was allcdged, they had fometimes betrayed their diflimu- 
tion ; of which, what was heard to pais betweenCatharine and the king, upon the queen 
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of Navarre's arrival at Ebis, was a manifeft proof. " Have I not" — faid Charles 

« acted my pa-rt well?" — "Admirably!" — replied his mother — « you have begun, but 
" you muft continue it to the end." — " I will not finifh" — returned Charles, with horrid 
execrations, to the ufe of which he was greatly addicted" 7 — " until I bringthem ! 11 into 
*' the toils" — Coligni, excufing the violent ftil'e of theff remonrtrahecs, gaveai alrri reply, 
while the king of Navarre and the prince of Conde, to whom they were alio addrefi'ed, 
treated them with a degree of fcorn and contempt. 

The brief granted by Gregory the Thirteenth, for the marriage of the king of Navarre 
with Margaret of Valois, being arrived, the ceremony was performed, by the cardinal 
of Bourbon, and according to the agreement was neither altogether after the Popifh 
nor the Proteftant form 8S . A variety of magnificent entertainments which followed the 
marriage for feveral days, diffufed the relifh of focial joy and feftivity, in the participa- 
tion of which, not only all thefparks'of former difcord feemed to be quenched, but a 
happy pledge to be given of the future union of the jarring parties, and of the tranquil- 
lity of the Hate. But the dark defigns, for promoting which Catharine and Charles had 
fo long bent the efforts of their diffimulation, were now brought to a crifis. Their 
fcheme of drawing the principal leaders of the Proteftants to Paris, had, by means of the 
nuptials, and their delufion of the admiral, fucceeded almoft beyond their hopes. Above 
feven hundred of the nobility and gentry of that perfuafion, the flower of their chief- 
tains, who followed the young king of Navarre, the prince of Conde, and the admiral to 
the court, were now lodged in the city or fuburbs, difarmed, unprepared, and incapa- 
ble of refitting the force, that might be fuddenly raifed againft them. 

The affaflination of the admiral was the fu ll ftroke of vengeance refolved on by th» 
deteftable junto of Catharine and her fon ; and the duke of Guife, who was known 
to harbour an inveterate enmity to Coligni, was the perfon appointed to conduct this in- 
famous tranfacYion. Louvriers Maurevcl, who had already been employed by Guife on 
afimilar occafion, willingly accepted the commiflion, and repaired to the place appointed 
by his worthy patrons, for the perpetration of the deed. The admiral, on his return from 
the Louvre to his own apartments, had to pals by the cloifter of the church of Saint 
Germain L'Auxerrois. At this place, within the houfe of Ville-Mur, one of the canons, 
who had been preceptor to the duke of Guife, the affaffin had fixed his ftation ; and, on 
the morning of the twenty-fecond of Auguft, as the admiral paffed the houfe, at a flow 
pace, (being employed in reading a paper that was prefented to him on the way) Mau- 
revel fired his arquebufs at him, loaded with two bullets, one' of which tore a finger of 
his right hand, and the other lodged deep in his left arm S9 . While all who attended him 
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were ftricken with amazement, Coligni coolly pointed to the window whence the fliot 
came; and having directed Piles and Monninsto go and acquaint the king with what had 
happened to him, and got his arm bound up, he walked home, fupported by his domeftics. 
To fome who expreffed their apprehenfions that the balls might be poifoned, he faid, 
with perfect compofure, " Nothing will befall me but what is the pleafure of God." 
The painful operations of wrenching off his Shattered finger, with a blunt inftrument, 
and of extracting the bullet from his arm, he endured with undifturbed looks, and an 
admirable firmnefs. 

Many of the Catholics expreffed their utter deteftation of this atrocious attempt; and 
the king being informed of it, while playing at tennis with the duke of Guife, evinced 
the flrongeft emotions of rage, and throwing down his racket, exclaimed, «' Shall I never 
" have peace ? Shall I always be expofed to new troubles 90 ?" Then retiring to the 
Louvre, he fvvore he would find out the affaffin, wherever he lurked. Maurevel, how- 
ever, had eluded the fearch of the admiral's attendants (who had inftantly forced open 
the door of the houfe) and having a frefh horfe prepared for him — from the king's ftables, 
as Sully afferts — at the gate of Saint Antoine, effected his efcape from the city. 

The Proteftants were thrown into the utmoft confternation, and the king of Navarre 
and the prince of Conde, with feveral of their followers, repairing to the palace, im- 
plored the king's permiffion to leave the metropolis, where they were hourly expofed to 
the mercilefs fury of their unprincipled enemies. But Charles attempted, by execrable 
oaths, and every expreflion of refentmcnt, to convince them how deeply affected he was 
with the commiffion of the crime, and how refolutely bent upon punifhing every one 
that might be found acceffary to it, as well as the perpetrator himfelf? 1 ; affuring them, 
that the enquiry and acts of juftice he would infift upon, fhould be fuch as might be 
exemplary in the fiate, and fully fatisfy them and the admiral, who was the fufferer- 
adding, that it was fit they fhould flay in Paris to be witneffes of his coi. luct. The 
queen-mother was equally loud in her expreffions of abhorrence, and her thi<_.;ts of re- 
venge. The meafures taken for the difcovery of the affaffin, and the king's public de- 
claration of his fentimcnts, convinced the princes of hisfincerity, and, though it did not 
remove the grounds of their, apprehenfions, left them no reafon for infilling upon their 
relolution of leaving Paris. 

Coligni received a vifit from fome of the Catholic chiefs, and afterwards from the king 
himfelf, attended by his mother and brothers, when the fame declarations which had been 
made to the princes were renewed. A general confutation of the Proteftant leaders 
was holden foon after, on the fubject of providing for their common fafety ; at which the 
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vidame of Chartres and feveral others infifted on the neceffity of their immediate removal 
from Paris, to fome place of greater fecurity 9 *. But this refolution was too fuccefsful- 
ly oppofed by Teligni, whofe arguments prevailed with the majority. A meffhge, how- 
ever, was fent, in the admiral's name, to the king, informing him, that the temper of 
the Parifians, which was always violently biaffed againft him and his friends, now ap- 
peared to be fuch as to render fome extraordinary precaution neceffary for reftraining 
them from a£ls of violence ; and the appointment of a guard about Cphgni's lodgings 
was propofed as a proper expedient. This imprudent propofal, which tended to put the 
admiral in the immediate power of his enemies, was chearfully acceded toby the king 
and the duke of Anjou. CofTeins, captain of the royal guard, attached to the duke of 
Guife 93 , was ordered to take his {ration, with a company of picked men, before the 
houfe where the admiral lodged, (at an inn in the Rue Betify 94 ) and, to prevent fufpi- 
cion, a few Swifs belonging to the king of Navarre's body guard, were intermixed with 
them. A farther advantage was yet taken of this injudicious requeft : it was defired by 
the king, that for the better protection of the admiral, the Proteftant nobility fhould be 
all lodged in the neighbourhood. The city officers were appointed to provide apart- 
ments for them, and public proclamation was made, prohibiting all Catholics, under pain 
of death, from approaching them. 

A fecond confutation, however, was holden by the Calvinifts, and the admiral again 
prefTed to retire, but, fteady to his purpofe, Coligni rejected the folicitations of his 
friends ; and to their arguments replied, " By a retreat, I muft difcover either my fear or 
" my diirruit. By the one my honour would fuffer, by the other, an injury be done to 
« the king. I fhould be again compelled to have recourfe to a civil war ; and my choice 
" is, to die rather than behold the miferies I have witneffed, or endure the diitreffes I 
*« have already fuftained." The conference about quitting Paris being thus refumed, the 
vidame of Chartres, and many others of his opinion, having declared their fixed refolu- 
tion to retire to the fuburbs; intelligence of the debate among them, and of the uncer- 
tainty how it might conclude, was carried to the queen- mother, by one of the Protef- 
tant chiefs, fuppofed to be Bouchvananes, on account of his intimacy with her. 

In confequence of this intelligence, a fecret council was immediately holden at the 
palace, at which the propofal for the horrid maflacre which enfued, is faid to have been 
made; but bring nrenuoufly oppofed by the count de Retz, who painted it in its proper 
colours, no rdolution was adopted, and the council broke up. But, after fome private 
confutation between Charles and his mother, the former called back his counfellors from 
the gate, and told them, that there was an end of his government, unlefs the propofal, 
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that had been made was adopted, and that he fhould hold all fuch as difapproved the mea- 
lure to be difloyal 9S . 

The meafures already taken facilitated the execution of this abominable enterprize, 
the accomplifhment of which was fixed for the next day, which was the feaft of Saint 
Bartholomew. The duke of Guife, whole retreat from court after the admiral was 
wounded, together with the king's affected indignation again A him, had been made ufe of 
to deceive the Proteltanfs, was again called upon to act his part 9 *. In the mean time, to 
irritate the populace, a report was induftrioufly circulated through the city, that the 
king had fent for the marefchal Montmorenci from Chantilly, whither he had retired, 
and that he was expected in Paris with a large body of horfe to quell the citizens. Their 
agitation became perceptible in the flreets, where they afTembled in crowds ; while the 
loads of arms, and bands of foldiers that paflcd to the Louvre, provoked their commo- 
tions. The king of Navarre was told by Charles, with the utmoft fhew of amity and 
confidence, that in the prefent ftate of affairs, it was neceflary to be upon their guard 
againff the turbulence of the people; and that it was fit he fhould not only keep all his 
domeftics about him in the Louvre, but that he fhould call others of his moft trufty at- 
tendants to lodge there in cafe of any tumult. Teligni, who heard vatious alarming 
reports, interpreted every thing favourably, concealed part of them from the admiral, 
and confirmed him in his fatal fecurity. After CoflVm's guard was doubled, and the 
night was far advanced, the duke of Guife, having permifiion from the king, called fome 
captains of the Swifs and French companies of guards, and informed them that the hour 
was come, in which the king was determined to avenge himfelf of a race of men, odious 
ro God and his church, and oftenfive to human iociety; that a fmall-exertion of their 
obedience and courage was neceflary to the accomplifhment of this object, which would 
atchicve what numerous battles had failed to effect 97 . He then ordered them to ranr-c 
their foldiers on both fides of the palace, and to fufter none of the prince of Bourbon's 
fervants to pafs without the gates. A command was then delivered by Guife to Charron, 
prefident of the chamber of accounts, and lately admitted to the office of provofl of the 
merchants, to aflemble the officers of the city militia in the town-hall, and, after ifluing 
orders for arming their people, there to wait for farther inflrudtions. The late provoft- 
marfhall was employed to communicate the import of the king's orders to the aldermen 
and burgefles, who were told " That it was his majefty's will and decree to make an 
** Utter extirpation of the rebellious Hugonots, agairfft whom they had now full liberty 
" to ufe their arms : that orders would be immediately difpatched, for the fame purpofe, 
" to the other cities of the kingdom, to which the Parifians ought to fet an example, by 
{* neither fparing nor concealing any of the impious tribe : that, to avoid confufion, and 
" to dillinguilh themfelvcs from their adverfarics, fleevcs of white linen fhould be worn 
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" on their left arms, and crofles of the fame in their hats: that torches and Janthorns 
*' fhould be lighted in the windows of every houfe; and that they onglit to proceed 
«« quietly, and avoid all noife, until the fignal to begin the work fhould be given, by 
*« founding the great bell at the palace." All the neceffary orders being thus iflued, the 
murderers, at the dead hour of midnight, took the ftations affigned them ; and the files 
of foldiers, drawn up in the different flreets andcrofs-ways, only waited for the expected 
fignal to fall with fury on the Proteftants. 

As the fatal hour drew nigh, Charles is faid to have been goaded by the flings of re- 
morfe, and to have betrayed fuch fear and irtefolution, that all the art of his mother was 
requifite to extort from him an order to the affaffins to begin their dreadful bufinefs. 
*' Shall the occafion" — faid the blafphemous Catharine — " that God prefents, of aveng- 
" ing the obdurate enemies of your authority, be fuffered to efcape through your want 
<: of courage? How much better is it to tear in pieces thofe corrupt members, than to 
*' rankle the bofom of the church, the fpoufe of our Lord ?" This impious exhortation 
expelled from his bofom every fentiment of humanity, and, with eyes glaring with rage, 
he thus pronounced the horrid mandate—" Go on then, and let none remain to reproach 
" me with the deed 9 '." Having thus obtained her aim, Catharine anticipated the fixed 
hour of the fignal, which was given by ringing the bell of the church of Saint Ger- 
main de L'Auxerrois 

The duke of Guife immediately iffued forth, with a fele<5t party, to perpetrate the mur- 
der of the admiral, and meeting fome Protellants in the flreets, who had been alarmed by 
the found of the bell, a firing of piftolsenfued, which being heard in the palace, Charles's 
terror and irrefolution returned, and a lnefTage was difpatched by Catharine to counter- 
mand the duke of Guife, which fhe well knew would arrive too late, and be totally dif- 
regarded. Already had that princely aflaffin befet the admiral's lodgings, the gate of 
which being fhut and guarded, would have required fome time to force open ; but Cof- 
feins having demanded admittance in the king's name, La Bonne, who kept the keys, hav- 
ing no fufpicion of what was going forward, admitted him, and was inflantly flabbed. 
Some of the king of Navarre's Swifs foldiers flew to the inner gate, and endeavoured to 
barricade it. The noife awakened the admiral, who, unufed to apprehenfion, believed 
it to be only fome riot of the populace, which the guard would foon quell. But the 
clamour encreafing, and feveral fhots being fired in the court, he rofe from his bed, and 
covered himfelf with his night-gown, when he was foon convinced/by his attendants, wh» 
hurried to his chamber, that the worft was to be feared. Being few in number, and moft 
of them only domeftics, their pale looks and trembling geflures denounced the immediate 
fate they expected. " This inftant,"— exclaimed one of them — " God calls us to meet 
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" death." w It is enough" — faid Coligni — " that I know it." He leaned for fome 
moments againft the wall, while the imnifter Merlin prayed. Then, with a countenance 
undifmayed, "Away," faid he, "my fiiends, fave yourfelves, if poflible : now I have 
" no need of your help; to that of God I have commended my foul. But let not "your 
" unprofitable ftay be iqpurned by your wives and children, as a fad infelicity, occafion- 
" ed by your attendance fipon my exit." All but two of them, whofe fidelity to their 
mafter rofe fuperior to the fear of death, fled into the upper rooms of the houfe. In a 
few minutes the door was burft open, and a groupe of feven armed ruffians entered the 
apartment. Befme, a German, ftept before the reft, and flourifliing his fword, exclainT- 
ed Art thou Coligni ?" " I am," replied the .admiral, with a Heady voice and firm 
countenance, " and you, young foldier, ought to refpect my grey hairs. But come on," 
faid he to Befme, " do what thou wilt, thou canft fhorten my life but little 100 ." At that 
inftant he received the villain's fword in his breaft, which rather courted than fhunned 
the blow, and a repetition of ftabs foon deprived him of life, which he yielded up with- 
out uttering a groan. The affaffins themfelves were ftricken with the invincible intre- 
pidity of his fpirit ; and one of them, whofe name was Attin, declared, that never had a 
man been feen to brave fuch a death, with fo much magnanimity. His body was 
thrown from the window into the caart-yard, where the duke of Guife waited to enjoy 
his daftardly triumph. Having wiped the blood from the face, he exclaimed, in a tone 
of exultation, " We have begun well, my friends, let us proceed to complete the reft 
" with courage ; it is the king's command, we obey." Immediately the alarm-bell of 
the palace was rung, and the populace were rouzed to fpread the maffacre. The ad- 
miral's body being found by thefe Parifian blood-hounds, it was maimed, gored, and 
dragged through the kennels, and, after ferving at intervals as the paftime of their fury, 
for two days was fufpended on the gibbet of Montfaucon. But neither the inhuman 
maffacre of Coligni, nor the horrid indignities committed on his corpfe, have, fays Le 
Gcndre, effected the fmalleft diminution of his fame, or tarnifhed in the leall the merit 
of a character, illuftrous for thofe qualities and virtues, which have formed the heroes 
and the patriots of all nations. The body of Coligni, half confuincd with fire, was 
u«der favour of the night, conveyed to the vault of the Montmorencies at Chantilly, 
and from thence transferred to the family vault at Chatillon. 

The maffacre continued, with unrelenting fury, among the Proteftant chiefs, who 
wereaffaulted by the affaffins, when deftitute of all means of defence, and were inhu- 
manly butchered by a daftardly crew who had often fled before them in the field. The 
.taunt de Rochefoucaud had paffed the early part of the night with the king at the Lou- 
vre, where the pleafant fallies of his wit and facetious humour had entertained the cour- ' 
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tiers, and difpofed Charles to fave him l . Believing, when the chief of the aflaflins 
knocked at the door, and faid he had a meflagc to deliver from the king, that it was fome 
frolic intended hy his majefty, he opened it, and fpokc in a humorous (train tothofe who 
anfvvered him hy drawing their poniards, and plunging them into his bofom. Tcligni, 
unfufpiciouG to the laft-, endeavoured now to efcape over the roofs of the houfes ; hut 
being difcovered, he was dragged'down, when the fweet engaging form which nature had 
given him, made a momentary impreflion on the aflaflins, who flood, with looks of fu- 
f pence, before they gave the fatal blow. At the fame time perifhed the counts of Revel and 
Quellenec*, with the barons de Lavardin, Beaudifner, and Pluviaut, and others ofdiftin- 
c;iii flied valour, driven through the flreets by the duke of Anjou's guards, and maffacred 
in the view of the windows of the Louvre 3 . 

The king of Navarre and the prince of Conde were awakened, about two hours be- 
fore day-break, by a band of foldiers, who rufhed into their chamber in the palace, and 
infolently commanded them to drefs themfelvcs, and attend the king, unarmed. They 
were, by Catharine's orders, led through vaults and dark paflages, lined with troops, 
who fhook their fpears at them as they paffed along. In the mean time, the cries from 
without were difmal and terrifying; while all that party of their friends and followers, 
who were invited to take up their abode in the Louvre, were precipitated from the win- 
dows, or dragged forth in crowds to be affaffinated in the court-yards. Here, Saint 
Martin, Pardaillan, Beauvois, and the gallant Piles, with many others, fuffered death; 
while the indignant exprcflions of the laft, as he caft a look on his murdered compa- 
nions, were thus uttered aloud. " Are thefe the teftimonies of the king's faith j of 
" the peace he hath fworn ; and of all the gracious promifes he hath made? Sut the 
44 Almighty God will revenge fuch monftrous perfidy 4 ." Leiran, befmeared with 
blood, and defperately wounded, found his way into the queen of Navarre's chamber, 
and threw himfelf upon the bed of that princefs, who ran forth fcreaming, and met with 
fuch objects in her way, as made her fall into fits, from which fhe was with difficulty 
recovered, and conduaed by Nanfey, captain of the guards, into the apartment of the 
duchefs of Lorraine. Her hufband and the prince of Conde, after whom flie enquired 
with great eagernefs, had been introduced into the king's chamber; when they were thus 
addrefl'ed by Charles, in a tone and accent fierce and imperious— 4 ' To day, I revenge 

1 Brant6me ; tome iv.p. ro. 

1 The ladies of the court, unreftrained either by humanity or fhame, furveyed the dead bodies of the murdered 
Protectants- but their curiofity was more particularly excited by that of the baron of Quellenec, on account of a 
procefs, for'impotency, winch had been inflituted againft him, at the fuit of his wife, Catharine de Parthenay, 
daughter and heirefs to John de Soubife.— Metmhei de Sully, liv. i . ( 
3 De Thou, p. 1053. 4 Matthieu— Sully— Pere Daniel, p. 971. 
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** myfelf of my enemies, and fuch I may j uflly reckon you to be, who have fupported 
" them by the authority of your names, and your prefence among them. Nothing 
" but a refpect to my blood deters me from inflicting the fame punifhment on you. Bur 
" this regard hath its conditions. When I pardon your paft conduct, I require and in- 
M £1 ft on your immediate renunciation of that impious faith which contradicts mine, 
" and tenches you to affront heaven, and infult my authority." The king of Navarre's 
anfwer was given in a low and embarraffed voice, but in terms that promifed fubmiffion. 
But the prince of Conde boldly teftified his difcontent at the indecent violence ufed with 
them ; complained of the breach of honour in this treatment ; and declared, that his fear 
of death was not fo great as to render him an apoflate from his religion. Charles, pro- 
roked by his refiftance, called him obftin.ite, feditious, a rebel, and the fon of a rebel ; and 
threatened that he fhould fuffer the death of a traitor, if, in three days, he did not yield 
obedience. " Remember" — faid the mercilefs tyrant — " it \sAfafs, Death, or Baftlle' 1 '" 
Upon the apparant compliance of the king of Navarre, Charles granted him the lives, 
of the count de Grammont, de Duras, and Bouchavannes ; and a few others were faved 
at the earncft application of hisfifterof Navarre. 

In a former part of our hiftory we have fhewn of what horrid acts of barbarity the 
Parifians, when infligated by hatred, bigotry, malice, or revenge, could be guilty. Their 
prefent rage and ferocity had nothing human in them. Wherever their ruffian bands 
were led by the municipal officers, their track was marked by violence, bloodfhed, and 
brutality: neither age nor lex was fpared : pregnant women and helplefs infants were 
alike facrificed to their barbarous fury. Brion, the venerable preceptor of the prince of 
Conti, was murdered, while clafped in the arms of his infant pupil: Francis Nonpar de 
Caumont was maffacred in his bed between his two fons, one of whom was ftabbed by 
his fide, but the other, concealing himfelf under the bodies of his father and brother, for- 
tunately efcaped 6 . BrifTonet, neice to the bifhop of Meaux, a woman of exemplary 
manners, projected an efcape from the city in dilguife, with her young daughter in her 
hand, and followed by Epina, the minifter, in the habit of a domeftic; but being difco- 
verfd in the attempt, and rcfuling to abjure her religion, fhe was ftabbed with iron rods, 
and thrown, half-dead, into the river, where, floating on the furface, the watermen pur- 
fued her as their prey, and put her to a flow and lingering death. 

Upon the firft noife of the tumult, a report was carried to that party of the Proteftant 
chiefs, who, by the advice of the vidame of Chartres, had fixed their quarters in the 
fuburbs of Saint Germain, that the populace had taken up arms. The found of the 
bells and the fliouts of the mob confirmed the intelligence. Anxious and doubtful 
what might be the ground of the infurrection, they continued long in fufpence, ami. 
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from fome perfuafion that it was promoted by the Guiles, againfl the will of the 
king, they were on the point of paffing the river, in order to venture their lives in fup- 
portin- his authority and defending their friends. The morning light, however, foon 
difpelled their error, and fhewed them the river covered with boats full of foldiers com- 
ing to attack them, and Charles himfelf, from the windows of the Louvre, firing his 
carabine upon fome wretched fugitives 7 ; and fcarce did time and aftonifliraent permit 
them toefcape with precipitation from their blood-thirfiy purfuers. 

For three days the maflacre was continued with unabated fury : it is certain that the 
populace would have- readily proceeded to the deflruclion of thofe who were faid to fa- 
vour the Hugonots, as well as of the Hngonots therafelves ; and that the queen-mother 
might have confummaNed her diabolical fcheme, by mitigating them to affault the Mont- 
morencies, as friendly to the admiral ; but intimidated from proceeding fo far, on account 
of the abfence of the marefchal Montmorenci, and other obvious reafons, file allowed 
the popular outrage to take its courfe. From the dread r>f it many Catholics were ob- 
liged to be on their guard ; and de Biron, who commanded in the arfenal, ordered two 
culverins to be placed at the gate, and put himfelf in a pofture of defence. 

After various inftances of violence and daughter committed upon the Catholics, and 
when the carnage became noilome 9 , an order was publifhed by the king, requiring all 
the citizens to retire to their houfes, and not to ftir from them under pain of death. What 
remained ftill to be executed was intended to be performed by a more regular procefs of 
the king's guards through the citv. But the fanguinary rage of a ferocious people was 
more eafily excited than reftrained ; and the violence and plunder on the fecond day, 
nearly equalling thofe of the firfl, it only fubfided by degrees. The deft-ruction of ahove 
fix thoufand Proteflants, of which five hundred were nobility, may be reckoned the 
fatal iflue of this dreadful maffacre, which was called, by fome, The Par'ijian Mathn, 
as the maflacre in Sicily, in 1281, had been denominated The Sicilian Fcfpers. 

That the maflacre of the Hugonots was the refult of premeditation will fcarcely ad- 
mit of a doubt, though the hiftorians differ mod eflentially in their accounts of its 
origin. Some maintain that the plan of it was concerted between the queen-mother 
and the duke of Alva, at the conferences at Bayonne : others fix the period of its con- 

7 This anecdote is related by Voltaire (in his notes to the Henrinde) on the authority of the marefchal d* 
Teffe, who, he tells us, was acquainted in his youth, with an old man of ninety, who had been page to Charles 
the Ninth, arvd had hiinfelf loaded the carabine with which he fired on the Proteflants. It is there Jikewife af- 
ferted, that Charles went with his court to view the body of the admiral, while fufpended on the gibbet of Mont- 
faucon ; and that one of his courtiers obferving it fmelt ill, Charles replied, as Vitellius had done before him, " Th« 
« " body of a dead foe always fmells well." 

« Dc Thou — D'A.vila — P. Daniel. 
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clufion immediately previous to the laft peace made with the Hugonots, after the battle 
of Amai-le-duc ; and a third clafs fay that no refolution had been taken on the fubjedi 
till a few days before the deed was perpetrated. The different ftatcments and opinions 
have been carefully collected and impartially di feu fled by father Griftet, who thus con- 
cludes his refearches : — " Let what will be faid to the contrary, men will with difficulty 
" be brought to believe that this horrible maflacre was not a premeditated bufinefs, 
" and that the peace concluded with the Hugonots, the profeflions of efteem and marks 
" of confidence lavifhed on the admiral dc Cotigni, were not fo many fnares and arti- 
«' rices employed with a view to deceive and deftroy them. It is poffible that the lafl; 
" meafures adopted for their extermination, may have been refolved on only a few days 
*•• before their execution ; it was then that the number of the victims, the choice of the 
" affaflins, and the day of the maflacre, were fixed in the fecret councils (holden at 
41 the Louvre) ; but it appears certain that the project was formed at the time of the peace, 
" and of the propofal for marrying the fifter of Charles the Ninth to the king of Na- 
" varre". 



The king vainly hoped to retrieve his honour by the pitiful fubterfuge of a difavovval. 
In the letters patent which he fent' into the provinces he endeavoured to throw the 
whole of the blame upon the Guifes, and afcribed the maflacre to their hatred of the ad- 
miral. The private letters he wrote on this fubjecl to England, Germany, and Switzer- 
land, and other neighbouring dates, were all conceived in the fame terms IO * The 
Guifes, however, having obtained their chief aim, began to be fenfible of the diihonour 
and danger attending fuch an accufation, which, at a future period, might render them 
obnoxious and accountable, and pofitively refufed to acquiefce in this determination. 
The duke of Guifc, indeed, after the murder of the admiral, had rather reprefled the 
king's rage", and inflead of imitating his ferocity, had faved.D'Acier, brother to the 
count de Cruflbl, and fome others of the nobility. Having exerted this political lenity, 
while Charles had expofed himfelf by the natural violence of his temper, the Guifes now 
left him to find what pretence he could, to extenuate the infamy of a fcene, to which 
th%y, with the afliflance of Catharine, had chiefly prompted him. 

There is no doubt but the queen-mother and her council made the king comprehend 
the bad confequence of his difavowal j for, at the expiration of eight days, his fenti- 
ments and language were fo much changed, that he held a bed of juftice in the court of 
parliament, and ordered the regiftration of other letters-patent, by which it was declared, 
that nothing was done on the twenty-fourth of Auguft but by his exprefs commands, 
iflued for the purpojfe of pumfhing the Hugonots, to the principal leaders of which party 

o Tratte lies differentes fortes <3e Preuves qui fervent a etablir la veritc de l'Hiftoire, p. if, & fuivantes. 
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a capital crime was imputed, in order, if poflible, to give the name and colour of a jufl 
execution tothat deteftahle butchery. As Coligni's papers had been fecured by the queen- 
mother's orders, hopes were entertained of finding fomc memorial on which to ground 
an article of impeachment againft him ; but his manufcripts only ferved as an honoura- 
ble teftimony of his integrity. In the brief he had draw n up on the fubjeel of the 
Spanifh war, he remarked to the king the evident inteieft which England had to undertake 
the defence of the revolted provinces of the Netherlands j and the danger that would 
accrue to France, by the Englifli, her ancient enemy, gaining footing in that country. 
To provoke the fpleen of queen Elizabeth, who had maintained a clofe correfpondence 
with the admiral, and to incenfe the duke of Alencon at his memory, thefe private notes 
were communicated to them. The anfwer made by Elizabeth and by the duke was 
much the fame : " It was manifeft" — they faid — " whatever they might object to the 
" admiral on account of thefe advices, that the king had no reafon to complain, fince 
" they had marked his attachment and zeal for his majefty's inteieft and fervice." The 
king, when requeited by Pibrac, the attorney-general, to pafs a formal ediiSt. upon the 
point, only declared he would iffue his Orders about it. But the procefs againft the 
admiral and his accomplices was immediately inftituted, and the fentence of high-trea- 
fon was, foon alter, executed upon his effigy with all the appointed forms of infamy. 
A jubilee, or public thanklgiving for the happy difcovery of the pretended plots of the 
Proteftants, was two days after proclaimed in the city; and, by another ediiSV., the day 
of St. Bartholomew was ordered to be annually folemnized by religious proceffions. 

The orders difpatched into the provinces upon the eve of St. Bartholomew, produced 
their fatal effects in moft ©f the cities and great towns in the kingdom. At Meaux, 
Orleans, Troyes, Lyons, Bourges, Rouen, and Thouloufe, and many other places, the 
cruelties of the Pai ifians were emulated; and thirty thoufand people, according to the 
loweft computation, were murdered in cold blood. But though the king's infamous 
orders were too generally obeyed by the commanders and magiftrates in the different 
towns, fome honourable exceptions muft be made, and the names of thofe patriots whole 
generous exertions tended to preferve the lives of their countrymen be recorded in the 
page of hiftory. To Eleonor de Chabot, count of Charny Ia , it was owing that only 
one Proteftant was killed in the whole province of Burgundy. When the king's letters 
were brought, by la Mole, to Claud of Savoy, count of Tende, governor of Dauphine, 
he infilled that thefe orders, fo contradictory to what he had received a few days before 
from his majefty, could not come from him ; and that he would adhere to his firft in- 
ftru&ions as moft becoming the king. Though he died in a few days, his lenity and 
refolution, being imitated by Btrtrand de Simiane, lord of Gordes, proved almoft an 
entire protection to the Calvinifts of the prov ince. In Auvergne, St. Heran, the gover- 
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nor, a man trained up in the violence of civil war, declared, when he looked upon the 
orders, " that they were iuch as he could not obey, unlefs the king himfelf were pre- 
" fent to give them." Tannegny-le-Veneur exerted himfelf to the utmoft to prevent 
the maffacre at Rouen, hut wanted power to reftrain the fury of the populace ; and fe- 
veral of the deputies in the governments of the Montmorencies acting with fimilar mo- 
deration, from a conformity to the fentiments of their conftituents, prevented or con- 
trouled the appointed flaughter. But the anfwer made by the vifcount de Ortez, go- 
vernor of Bayonne, to Charles, who had written a private letter to him, is peculiarly 
worthy of notice : " You muff, not, on this point, expect any obedience from me. I 
" have fignified the orders fent from your majefty to the inhabitants of the town, and 
** the troops in the garrifon ; and I found them all ready to act like good citizens and 
" brave foldiers ; but not one hangman among them." After it was known, by various 
cx|'ieffes from the lieutenants in the provinces, what confufion was occafioned by the ma(- 
iacres, the edict to prohibit all indirections and violences was publifhed. As in one 
claufe of it, the king's will was faid to be not to derogate from the edicts of peace; and 
in another, that the religious affemblies of the Proteftants fhould be reftrained, feveral 
of the governors were at a lofs how to interpret its import, and proceeded differently, ac- 
cording to their particular difpofitions and attachments 1J . 

Charles, though he occafionally expreffed great uneafinefs at the fcene he had oc- 
cafioned, and though the agitatiori of his mind had a vifible effect on his con ft i tut ion, 
was yet incapable of feeling that deep remorfe which proceeds from a full conviction of 
having acted wrong. He ftill continued to inftil on the immediate conversion of the king 
of Navarre and the prince of Conde, who having made the abjuration of their errors 
and received abfolution, appeared with their families at high mafs. The king and court 
rejoiced at their victory, as the fpecial fruit of St. Bartholomew r *. The cardinal of 
Bourbon, obferving that the king of Navarre had the appcarance'of attention and gravi- 
ty while mafs was performed, faid to Bellievre, " Think you not that my nephew is 
*' fincerely converted to the church ?" — " No" — replied the other — " I plainly fee 

" that he bears, with great difficulty, his pre fent constraint." 
• 

When intelligence of the maffacre was received at Madrid, the moft extravagant 
fymptoms of joy were evinced by the court of Spain. Philip wrote a congratulatory let- 
ter to Charles on the fuhject, and offered public thankfgivings to Heaven for the de- 
duction of his enemies. The courier, who carried the difmal tidings to Rome, was 
rewarded by the cardinal of Lorraine (who had long refided in that capital) with a thou- 
fand crowns; and a decree was immediately formed in the conclave for a jubilee to be 
celebrated throughout Chriftcndom ,s . After a proceffion had been made to St. Mark's. 
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church, and all the cuftomary demonftrations of joy were exhibited in the city, the car- 
dinal walked in proceffion to the church of St. Lewis, where, performing mafs himfelf, 
he faid, " that the prayers and vows of Gregory the Thirteenth and the members of the 
" facred college might now be fcen to have produced ftupendous effects." 

The court now believed they had effected the total extinction of the Proteftant party. 
There were only four cities in the kingdom that dared to receive fome difperfed bodies of 
the fugitive nobles and their families, who, after the dcftrucYion of their principal leaders, 
feemed to carry only confternation and defpair along with them. Of the four towns 
granted for the fecurity of the articles of the pacification, Montauban and Rochelle 
only remained in the power of the Hugonots* 6 . When Refnier, who had efcaped the 
maffacre, through the lenity of de Vefms, his perfonal enemy, prefented himfelf, with 
a fmall troop of horfemen, at the gates of the firft of thefe places, he found the inha- 
bitants in fuch confufion and difmay, that he could not prevail with them to ftand on 
their defence ; until he had defeated, by a wonderful effort of -defperate courage, a party 
of four hundred of Montluc's foldiers. Though the flight of the mod numerous parties 
being directed to Rochelle, the concourfe of fifty gentlemen, as many minilters, and 
about a thoufand foldiers, appeared to claim the protection, and animate the courage 
of the townfmen, yet the fleet commanded by the baron de la Garde, and Strozzi, ho- 
vering in their bay, and the land forces drawn together in their neighbourhood by de 
Biron, convinced them of the -dangers they would incur by any aft of difobedience to 
the court. As la Chaftre had alfo been ordered with fome troops to draw near ro San- 
cerre, it was believed bv the king's minifters that the precautions they had taken, joined 
to the general furprize and terror, would be fufficient to obtain the poffeffion of thefe 
towns, from which only refinance was apprehended. 

A. D. 1573-] But the expectations of the court were fruftrateJ, and both thefe towns 
prepared for a vigorous refiftance. Sancerre, after having fuffered all the horrors of a 
famine, never equalled but in the fiege of Jerufalem by Vefpafian, obtained an honoura- 
ble capitulation, by which the troops were allowed to march out with their baggage, 
and liberty of confeience and impunity were fecured to the inhabitants. Rochelle refifted 
all the efforts of the duke of Anjou, who went in perfon to befiege it, for feven months, 
during which time many eminent commanders and officers among the ; Cutholics loft their 
lives. The duke of Aumale, CoflVms, Goa, and Vergani, a celebrated engineer, were 
killed, and in the end fixty captains were reckoned to have periflud by wounds or dif. 
eafes. Though informed of his election to the crown of Poland, and advifed of the 
promife given by the bilhop of Valence— the French envoy in that kingdom — to giant 
the Rochellers advantageous tenus, the duke of Anjou Mill thought of Ihcwing himfelf, 

16 T)"Aubi£n«. 
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to the lull, the indifputable vanquisher of the Hugonots. Being at la ft required by the 
king to conclude the military operations on any pkiufible terms, and having narrowly 
efcaped a mortal wound, which one of his domelhcs warded otf at the expence of his 
own life, a treaty was concluded, in its conditions advantageous to the befieged ; while, 
a ter the employment of an army of fifty thoufand men againft them, and the deftruc- 
tion of half of them, it could only be confidercd, on the Catholic f !e, as a fpecious 
cover to the king's honour and to that of the duke of Anjou. It comprehended, along 
with Rochelle, the two cities of Nifmcs and Montauhan as her confederates 17 . By its 
at tides, reduced to the form of a royal edict, the free excrcife of their religion was per- 
mitted to the Protefhnt inhabitants of thefc towns, together with the refroration of the 
Catholic worlhip in the churches where it had been fuppreijfed. The gentry, or poflef- 
fors of fiefs-nobles, who had borne arms in thofe places, were allowed to celebrate 
marriages and baptifms in their houfes, in companies not exceeding ten perfims ; and 
all abjuration forced by penalties being declared null and void, the Proreftants every 
whete were indulged with liberty of confeience. The privileges of thefe towns remain- 
ed fecure and undiminished ; the king only claiming the power of appointing governors, 
without obliging them to have other garrifons than their own, or infilling on building 
citadels without their confent. Four hofbges from each of thefe cities were to be fent. 
to the king; by whom a general amnefly was granted. 

From the paffionate defire which queen Catherine had to fee her favourite fon pro- 
claimed a fovereign, and from the no lefs eager, though more fecret, willies of Charles 
to rid himfelf of one, whom he regarded as the rival of his reputation and authority in. 
the kingdom, the confideration of the public difqukt was for a time i ul pended, and all. 
the thoughts of the court and miniftry were engrolTed by the picparations for the. 
reception of the Polifh envoys, in a manner fuitable to the honour of both nations. 
The bifhop of Langres was difpatched to receive them at M.tz ; and, on the fifteenth 
of Augull, they arrived at the gates of Paris. The French court had not, for many 
centuries, beheld fo fplendid an embalTy. Their whole train of cavalry amounted to near 
th/ee hundred, of which more than the third part were gentlemen, he.fi des the twelve 
chief delegates. Their afpeel, drefs, and equipage were no lefs a novelty to the Pari- 
fians, who gazed on the large fize of their bodies, their long beards, their grave and 
Hern countenances, the rich furs on their habits, and the brilliant furniture of their 
arms and horfes. The chief nobility of the court and the magistrates of the city went 
forth, in proceffion, to meet them, at the gate of St. Martin; which was decorated in the 
fame manner as on the king's public entrance into the capital ; and through it they were 
Carried in fifty chariots, painted with various devices. It was remarkable that the Po- 
lilh gentlemen could all fpeak Latin, many of them German and Italian, and feveral 
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of them exprcfs themfclves with propriety in French ; while, among the whole chief no- 
bility of the court of France, there was {tone who underftood the Latin language, 
though, at that time, the foundation of a! molt all literature; and the baron de Mill.tu, 
and Caftelnau Mauviffiere, were ordered to attend the' court as the only two gentlemen 
who had this qualification l \ the want of which now appeared to expofe the fafhiwuble 
ignorance of the courtiers. 

After their introJucYion to the queen- mother, the ambafTudors, in their mod pom- 
pous equipage, made a proceffion through the itreets, to ofrlr their fubmiflion and obei- 
iance to the duke of Anjou their fovereign. A courfe of fumptuous feafts and enter- 
tainments attended thefe vifits, till the grand ceremony of prefenting the decree of their ' 
•king's election took place. After Henry, in the cathedral of Notie-Dame, had fworn 
to the conditions enacted by the diet of Poland, it was performed, with the utmoft mag- 
nificence, in the fpacious hall of the palace, where Charles, being feated under a canopy, 
with his brothers and the royal family at the Marbls Table, and all the nobility and offi- 
cers of the ftate placed accoiding to their rank, while the trumpets Hourifhed, the Polifh 
delegates were introduced, and advanced towards the throne, two of them bearing on 
their fhoulders a filver chefr, in which the decree, having an hundred and ten feals af- 
fixed to it, was depolited. This fhew of ftate was followed by another ftill more coftly, 
which was the triumphal entrance of the king of Poland by the gate of Saint Antoine'*. 
Upon this occafion the queen-mother, who gave the entertainment in the garden of the 
Thuilleries, contrived to embeilifh it with a kind of theatrical representation, fuited to 
the tafteof thofe times. When the tables were removed, fuddenly, from behind a cur- 
tain, appeared, hovering in the air, a huge rock, crufted with filver. In its niches iix- 
teen nymphs, reprefenting by their different ornaments the fcveral provinces cf France, 
played upon various mufical inftruments, and recited harmonious verfes and longs in 
praife of tire new king, and the enfuing felicity of his reign ; then, defceuding to the 
ground, they prefentcd Henry with their peculiar tributes, and forming themftdves into 
rows, exhibited whatever was cvrious or graceful in the French dances. The Poles* 
notwithfianding their natural grav.i;/, fcemcd highly p leafed -with tkdb gay c'iverlions, 
and had rcafon to be uuisficd in genera!, with the grauJeur and liberality of the court 
of France. 

The king of Poland left Par's, on his way to his new dominions, on the twenty-firft 
of September; while Charles repaired to Villers-Cotere/, where he fir ft perceived the 
fymptoms of frefh tumults in the n re Two fcts of deputies from the provinces fol- 
lowed him thither, and prefentcd their f'jveral petitions. The ProtefUut commiiiiouers 
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from-Languedoc were the one, and thofe of the nobles of Dauphine and Provence the 
• ther. i he petition of the former refpected the Toleration of their religion, and the 
kcuvity of all who profeffed it , and that of the latter infilled on the fuppreflion of Tome 
late taxes. From their conjunction at this time, in demands equally difagrceable to the 
court, the prevalence of animofity and turbulent counfils, both, among the Calvinifts 
and Catholics, and the confidence thole parties had in fome powerful fupport, were 
fufficiently manifeft. The import and ftyle of the demands of the Hugonots fhew- 
cd they were not afraid of offending the court. Though delVitute of their former 
conductors, and of the authoritative names of the princes of Bourbon, by which union 
and good order had been preferved in their defigns, they had, in a great meafure, lupplied 
this defect, by the two great confederacies of Nifmes and Montauban, which divided all 
the power of their adherents in Languedoc into two governments ; the vifcount Saint 
Romain being elected chief of the one, and Paul'tn of the other. By the communica- 
tion of their counfels and refolutions they had ftrengthened their partiznns ; fo that all 
important queflions came to be determined by them as a body. As that of conforming 
to the capitulation of Rochelle, and other matters vontefted between them and the Catho- 
lics, required to be difcuffed, the king had permitted a general meeting of their nobility and 
minifl.ers at both thefe cities. Elevated with the apparent recovery of their former vi- 
gour and importance ; flattering themfelves with the reports of the interceflion of the 
Polifh ambalTadors for them ; and believing that the removal of the duke of Anjou from 
the kingdom would produce a change in the meafures of the court to their advantage, 
they had convened at Nifmes, upon Saint Bartholomew's day, to deliberate about the 
general fubmiffion to the terms of the late edict of Rochelle. At this meeting it was 
not only agreed to teftify their difapprobation of tire edict, but their remonflrancesagainft 
it bore all the marks of their indignant and refentful remembrance of that day of the 
year in which they were framed. No treaty or compofition with the court, yet infifled 
on by the Proteflant chiefs during the civil wars, equalled the conditions of their prefent 
petition. After declaring that the treacherous maffacre at Paris had fo far fapped the 
foundation of the public faith, that they could not, without particular fecurities, fafely 
rely upon it, they demanded the general and public toleration of their religion, without 
jliitinction of places or perfons ; the retention of the cities they held, with the addition 
of two more in every province, to be furnifhed with garrifons of their foldiers, main- 
tained at the king's expence; the eftablifhment of courts, compofed of judges of their 
perfuafion ; the refervation of the tythes paid to the Catholic clergy, for the mainte- 
nance of their minifters ; the profecution and punifhment of the authors and contrivers, 
of the maflacres, with various other articles of the fame nature and tendency ; which fo 
much amazed the queen-mother, that fhe declared — M If the prince of Conde had 
44 been alive, and mafler of half the cities in the kingdom, with an army of twenty 
thoufand horfe and forty thoufand foot, he would not have prefumed to propofe them/' 
This paper was figned and delivered to the king by Paulin, Gourdon, Verlac, and 
Cavagnac Yollet, who now placed themfelves at the head of the Hugonots. Thefe 
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men, who thought thcmfclves entitled to act upon principles cf refentment agaiiift the 
government, which had broken the ties of honour and faith with them, had put the af- 
fairs of their party in fuch a ftate, in the remote and extenfive quarters they pofTefTed, 
as rendered them formidable, lnfiead, therefore, of a harPn or imperious reply, as might 
have been expected, the king thought fit, in the prefent conjuncture, to give them a mild, 
though elufive one, by referring them to the marefchal D'Amville for redrefs in fome 
grievances of which they complained. The petition of the Catholic nohles of the- 
other provinces was anfwered much in the fame manner, by promifes of a future dimi- 
nution of the 'Tallies. From this period may be dated the more genc:al dilfufion of a 
fpirit of difaffection to the government among the Protellants, and fuch a difregard of 
all the tiesof allegiance as exceeded all former inftanccs that occurred during the civil 
wars. Not only were the maffneres confidered- by them as an apology and a juftifiable 
motive for embracing any opportunity ot revolt, but the manifeft difaffei£tion of a great 
number of the Catholic nobility proved an additional infligation to ir. 

A. D. 1 574-] By the election of the duke of Anjou to the crown of Poland, the 
important poft of lieutenant-general of the kingdom had become vacant ; and his brother, 
the duke of Alen^on, who now exchanged his title for that of Anjou, afpired to the 
pofleflion of it. But his views being fruftrated by the interpofition of his mother, that 
prince entered into a correfpondence with the Proteftant chiefs, and projected his efcape 
from court. The latter were, indeed, already in arms ; fome of their old provincial 
leaders, as Montbrun, Montguion, Le Cafe, and others, having begun their excurfions ii> 
the remoter difhicts, where the truces were feldom maintained between them and the 
Catholics. By the confederacy of Languedoc, and La Noue's declaring himfelf convinced' 
of the neceflity of taking arms, the commotions foon became more general. Rochelle 
made fome fcruples, which, however, were fpeedily removed by an attempt that was. 
made, by certain adventurers, who were believed to act under the authority of the 
queen-mother, to furprize the town. Though the king — who was now in a very bad 

ftate of health difavowed any concern in this breach of the peace, the fufpicions of the 

Rochellers were confirmed by the declarations of the prifoners they took. It is certain, 
that, though Catharine could not affume all the royal authority, ftie ventured fo far, on 
account of the king's indifpofition, to act upon her own plan, that the Montmorencies 
and their party, as well as the Proteftants, had every thing to fear from her abfolute fway 
in the ftate, upon the event of the king's death. It was generally credited among the- 
latter, from private informations fent them from the malecontents about the court, that 
the maffacres would be renewed at this juncture. In this temper, and under thefe apprehen- 
fions", the general infurrection of theHugonots, called the rebellion of Shrove-Tuefday,, 
took place. Befides what they held in Languedoc, it was attended with the feizure and; 
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revolt of many towns and places in Sainton ge, Dauphine, and th6 Vivarcz, and, by 
the count of Montgomery's return from England into Normandy, extended into 
-that province, and fome other difiri&s. It was La Noue's advice to fix upon that fertival 
for the execution of the enterprizs, as the pleafures in which the Catholics then indulged 
themfelves affbuled an opportunity to attack them unawares, and the event proved the 
advantage of it. But that part of the defign, which connected it with the efcape of the 
duke of Anjou, was defeated. Though, in confequence of a determination entered into 
by Thore, the vifcount Turenne and others, who were in habits of intimacy with the 
duke, to put his rcfolution to the left, Guitri, an experienced captain, with two hundred 
of the heft appointed cavalry, took his ftr.tion in the neighbourhood of Saint Germain- 
en-Laye, the mutability of the duke of Anjou was fuch, that La Molle, cither ftill 
fearing it, or defirous to augment his credit with the court, in the view of turning 
it afterwards to the fervice of his mafter, thought fit to reveal the circumftance of 
his intended flight to the queen-mother. Her furprizc was great ; and to incrcafc 
the king's alarm, me arFecled the utmoft confirmation. After caufing a fcarch to be 
made through every corner of the caftle for hidden affa/Tms, and alluring the king that 
the aftrologers had bidden him beware of Saint Germain, fhe pronounced his ftay there 
to be unfafe, and hurried the whole court to Parts, and from thence to the Bois des Vin- 
ctnnes. Here the king of Navarre and the duke were detained, though not asprifoners, 
yet under warch, and without the liberty of leaving the caftle. They were alio obliged 
to publifh their difavowal and deteftation of this confpiracy, that their fecret friends 
might believe they were deferted by them. Thore and Mcru (brothers to the marefchal 
Montmorenci ) with fome others, privately withdrew ; and the prince of Conde, being 
occafionally abfent at Amiens, found means of cfcaping with them afterwards into 
Germany. 

The queen-mother was careful to improve this plot to her purpofes. In the languifh- 
ing condition 1 * of Charles's health, the quick and fenfibie'* 1 imprefiions it made upon 
him wero altogether favourable to her procedure, and fhe fo exaggerated the informa- 
tions flic pretended to have received about the nature of the confpiracy, that the prt-fi- 
dents of the parliament, Thou and Hanncguin, were commanded by the king to en- 
qiflre into it, and profecute, with the utmof! diligence and fevuity, all that could be 
difcover-d to have any knowledge in the tie.ifjn.Llv ' efigti 14 . In the meantime, the 
duke of Anjou, repenting of his unftcadinefs and facility, which reduced him to the 
ftate of a prifqner, and the king of Navarrej juftly conceiving appiehenfions about 
Catharine's praclifes againft him, had formed a frefe defign in Eafter-week of efcaping 
in difguifc. A difcovery of this being alfo made, ilie queen-mother was enabled, by 
.means of Briiun, who had become one of her fpies and informers, to give a new turn to 
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the aceufations and the whole procefs. Being introduced as an evidence, lie seed fed' 
La Molle, and the count de Conconnr.s, a Piedi nc nlefe, who was alio a favourite of the - 
duke of Anjou's, and a number of other purtifans. of the malceontents fome of whom 
were immediately apprehended and brought to trial **; The two nobfeineh above men- 
tioned, with one or two more, after undergoing a fevcre examination, Were,, upon doubc- 
iul evidence, condemned, and immediately beheaded. 

Fnt the q-ueen-mothei 's aims reachedhighef than to the impeachment and death of fome- 
of the .inferior partilans of the duke of Anjou and the malecon tents. She had an eye to> 
the apprchcnfion of thofe whom .'he confidered as. themoft formidable, leaders of th: .ac- 
tion. Though Thore, Meru, and others had cfcaped, the marefchajs de Montmoiencb 
and Coffe remained within the grafp of her power; and, notwithftanding there were only, 
fuch vague and trivial aceufations again fl. them as could not found aplaufible char •:, it 
was enough that they were fufpected as. :dicttors,of the confpiracy. Charles, the more 
] sable to miftruft, and to yield to her diclates, the more his fpirits were wafted, waseafi- 
ly prevailed on to. agree to the meafure of fecuiing their perfons. To qonceal. the hir 
tention :6 , they w'ere only ordered to attend the king, and they- obeyed without 
taking the alarm. The quarters affigncd them in the innermoft apartment of the caftle 
created fufpicion, and they were advifed by their friends to provide for their fafety by a 
retreat, which they could eafily have accomplifhed : but, reftraincd by a fenfe of honour, 
and confident that his enemies could make nothing of their charge aga'tnll him,. 
Montmorenci would not extricate himfelf from the hazard at the expence of his reputa-- 
tion ; and de ColTe adhered to his fentiments. In three days they were made prifoners 
bv D'Auchi, captain of the king's guard, and carried to Paris, and from thence to the 
Baftile, in the midft of the exultations of the Parifians; who from enmity to the Mont- 
morencies, and the moderate Catholics, readily agreed to furnifh an additional guard of 
eight hundred men, during the time of their imprifonment. Upon the fame day guards 
were placed about the king of Navarre and the duke of Anjou ; and queen Catharine, 
willing to make every thing fecure, and to lofe no part of her triumph, had taken mea- 
fures for depriving the maretchal D'Amville of his government, and feizing his perfon ; 
hut the grounds of fufpicion given him, by the arrival of D'Acicr, now duke of Ufez, 
in the province, who had lately attached himfelf to the court, and was his adverfary, 
and by fome packets intercepted, had fo forwarned him of his danger, that he immediately 
poffeffed himfelf of Montpelier, and three other towns in Languedoc, without making 
any declarations. Saint Sulpice and the fecretary Villeroy being fent by the court to - 
him, under colour of accommodating the diflenfions of the province, he by various pre- 
texts avoided an interview with them, till Martinengues came with the king's orders to 
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■feize him, and to forbid the military officers every where to obey him. But being, by 
this time, advifed by his friends at court of the fate of his brother, the riiarefchal, he 
prepared to oppofe the execution of thefe menaces, and to ftand on his defence. 

The meafures neceffary to be taken forqnelling the infurrection of the Hugonots com- 
pleted the abfolute fway of the queen-mother, by giving her the direction of three ar- 
mies, which were immediately ordered to be formed in Normandy, Poitou, and Dau- 
phinc, and to be commanded by Matignon, the king's lieutenant in the firft of thefe pro- 
vinces, by the duke of Montpenfier, and his fon in the others 17 . The count of Mont- 
gomery's attempts upon Normandy being chiefly dreaded, the attention of the court was 
directed to frustrate his -defign of feizins; fome of the maritime towns, the effecting of 
which would open a paflage for Englifli, or other foreign fuccours, and might expofe 
the kingdom by the revolt of places fo contiguous to the capital. Upon that fide, 
therefore, the greateft diligence was ufed to draw together the belt troops. But Colom- 
biere and Guitri having furprized Saint Lo and Domfront, the count landed at the former 
of thefe places, and foon made himfelf marter of Carauten and Valognes. While they 
were occupied in ftrengthening the fortifications of thefe places, Matignon, having with 
the utmoft expedition aflembled his forces, advanced into Lower Normandv ; and after 
making a feint of turning towards Valognes, fuddenly pufhed the van of his army to 
that fide of Saint Lo which communicated by the river with the fea, and foon fhut up 
all paflage from the town, cither by water or land. Montgomery, unprovided with for- 
age for his cavalry, and fenfible that his defence of a weak town might frultrate all his 
other projects, rclolved to iorce one of the enemy's ports, and retire to fome place where 
he might act with greater effect. Having encouraged Colombiere to make the beftre- 
{iftance he could, he fallied out with a hundred and fifty horfeinen in the night, broke 
through feveral guards and entrenchments of the royalifts, and, with fcarcely the lofs 
of a man, reached Carentan, whence he parted to Domfront, to meet fome Protcftant 
gentry lately arrived there from the interior parts of the province. His departure caufed 
a council of war to be holden by the Catholic commanders, in which it was deliberated 
whether they ought tocontinuc the fiege or follow him ; and Matignon, whofe inrtruc- 
tions directed him to confider the capture of Montgomery as a main object of his en- 
terprizc, procured a determination that, without raifing the fiege of Saint Lo, fuch a 
-large detachment mould be made from the army, as would be furncient to invert Dom- 
front, or any of the other towns to which he might retire. This unexpected meafnre 
proved fuccefsful. By the expeditious march of fix hundred cavalry and two regiments 
of foot, conducted by Saint Culoiube, and, followed by another body of troops under 
Matignon himfelf, the count, having no intelli^-.nce of their approach, was furprized in 
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Domfront, where he had fcarce two hundred foldiers to form a garrifon, and among 
them feveral of the gentry, unwilling to (hare his hazardous fate, hegan to parley with 
the Catholics, and defert to them. In this extremity, Montgomery performed all that 
could be expected from his experience and valour, and, after defending the town for fome 
days, made his retreat into the caftle. Here he fuftained an afTault, and repulfed the 
enemy with coniiderable (laughter, and the lofs of Saint Colombe, and fome other offi- 
cers of note. An anecdote recorded of one of them marks the fpirit and gallantry 
which prevailed among the warriors of thofe times. Having received a fhot in his 
head, which deprived him of fpeeeh, he went into the neareft tent, and made a fign 
to have a pen and paper brought him, and fitting down to write a letter to his mif- 
trefs with his blood, he died the moment he had finifhed it. By this time almoft every- 
one of Montgomery's companions, as well as himfelf, had received wounds, and their 
number was daily diminiflied by defertion : unable, therefore, to hold out any longer, he, 
at length, furrendercd to the enemy. D'Aubigne affirms, that the count had only ambi- 
guous promifes of life and a fafe difmiffion given him, while other hiftorians affert that 
the promife was abfolute. To truft the fmalleu; ambiguity was, in his circumflances, 
improper, and unworthy of his fortitude ; he had reafon to be convinced of what he 
ought to have done when the Catholic forces returned to the fiege of Saint Lo. Being 
prevailed on by Matignon to folicit Colombiere to avoid the grand afTault, and accept 
of honourable conditions, this refolute chieftain, difdaining to be reduced to the fame 
fituation in which he faw the count, reproached him with not dying like a foldier in the 
breach, rather than be expofed to fuffer like a criminal. " It becomes you, indeed," — . 
faid he, in an ironical tone — " to propofe your behaviour as a pattern to me, when mine 
" will now be of no fervice to you. But I (hall take care to teach my companions how they 
H ought to die." He, accordingly, took his ftation in the middle of the breach — now 
feventy paces in length — with his two fons on each fide of him ; one of them being 
twelve, and the other only ten years old. The character of the man, as well as of the 
brave commander, was diicovered in this action. " In yielding my life to God," — faid 
he to thofe around him — " I at tbe fame rime offer to him what 1 hold dearefl: in 
" the world. It is better for them to die undi (honoured and uncorrupted with their 
«' father, than to fall into the hands of the reprobate tribe, who may pervert them." A 
ball having pierced his head, he foon fell, and the breach was fpcedily abandoned by his 
followers. Compa'ffion, however, moved the Catholic foldiers to five the lives ot his for- 
- lorn offspiing. His death was lamented by his party as a general misfortune ; and the re- 
duction of Saint Lo being foon followed by that of Carentan and the other forts, the war 
was terminated in Normandy, and the count of Montgomery carried in triumph to Paris; 
where he was foon after beheaded. 

It appearsthat the queen-mother, at this juncture, had made the fci'/.ure of the princes 
and chief lords, whole eppofition (lie feared, her principal object j and it is alfo faid by 
D'Aubigne — though the frequency of fuch accufations requires that they fliould be 
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received with great caution — that fhe tried to end her military operations hy a recourfe 
to the bafe methods of alTaffination : for which purpofe it was believed, that Maurevel,. 
and one Saint Martin, were fent into Poitou, to make an attempt on the life of La 
Noue, which failed. In this province the duke of Montpenfier having collected anum* 
her of Catholic chieftains, with their followers, detached Puy-Gaillard to invert Taille- 
inont, while he advanced to form the fiege of Fontenai. The full of thele places being 
taken, the duke had the advantage of befieging the latter with his whole force. But 
the brave Saint Eticnne commanded in it, who, by the bold fally he made into the 
Catholic camp, and the repulfe he gave to the firft afTault of the befiegers, cooled their 
hopes of fpeedy fuccefs. At the fame time La Noue, who had forces fufficicnt to make 
adiverfion in favour of the befieged, though not to engage the Catholic army, appeared 
in the neighbourhood. From the alarm taken, it was propofed to draw off" fume cannon 
from the batteries aga'mft the town, to fecure the camp from an attack ; when Mont- 
penfier received letters from the queen-mother, requiring his immediate attendance upon 
the king, whole life was thought every day to be in imminent danger. The fiege, there- 
fore, was raifed. 

In the mean time, the war was continued with little intermiffion in Languedoc, where 
the ftrength ot the Protellants was moll entire; and in Dauphine, where they had pofr 
feffed themfelves of many places of importance. The flight of the prince of Conde to ' 
Strafburgh, where he publicly renounced his late forced abjuration of the Proteftant 
religion, contributed to maintain the civil commotions, and animate the Hugonots to truft 
their fortune to the decifion of war, rather than to the experienced treachery of the 
court. He gave them affurances that, after his father's example, he would devote him* 
felf to the fupport of their caufe, for which purpofe he was then endeavouring to pro- 
cure auxiliary troops from Germany, in hopes that the levy-money promiled by them 
would be remitted. Thore's letters to the marefchal D'Amville were no lefs calcu- 
lated to excite him to an open rupture with the court, and to revenge the treatment of 
their brother as a violent ftretch of arbitrary power that denounced the intended ruin of 
their whole family. Though the marefchal, naturally flow, and averfe from appearing 
in*oppofition 10 the authority of the government, ftill emploved the language of peace 
and fubmiffion, it was evident from the general alped of affairs, that, notwithllandingr.ll 
the queen-mother had done for deflroying the pasty ot the malecontents, and repre fling 
the infurrecTion of the Proteftants, the flame of war and lilcord was too far kindled in 
the kingdom, to be cxtinguifhed by the utmoll cxeition of her power and policy. 

The moll unequivocal fymptoms of the king's approaching diffblution had, by this 
time, appeared, and it is evident he was aware of it himfelf, by allowing letters-patent 
to be tranfmitted to the governors of the provinces, requiring them to obey the 
©rders of his mother, as being yelled with his authority, during his pre fent indifpofi- 
s tion. 
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tion 1 '. With this conceflion, though for fome time expected by Catharine, he had hitherto 
declined to gratify her j and by yielding it only in the extremity of his diforder, he fhew- 
ed a jealoufy and diftruft of her ufurpation over him, which file had too long exercifed. 
His nomination of her, by a formal deed, to the regency of the kingdom, in the event 
of his death), and during the abfence of his brother, the king of Poland, was flill defer- 
red, till the thirtieth of May, when he wasfeized with the moft violent pains. The 
conflict between his youthful ftrength and the fatal power of his difeafe, threw him 
into the moft violent convulfions, during which the blood iflued through the pores of 
his ikin, in almoft every part of his body. He expired in the evening of the day in 
which the letters of regency were framed, in the twenty-fifth year of his age, and the 
fourteenth of his reign*'. 

Impetuous, violent, choleric, vindictive and cruel, Charles difgraced by his actions 
the throne of his anceftors ; yet, when the frailty of human nature is confidered, fome- 
extenuation mull: be allowed even for the vices of youth. No parent's foftering hand 
had fown the feeds of virtue in his infant mind ; all thofe generous feelings which 
are the fources of true benevolence, and give dignity to man, were carefully fupprefled 
by an unnatural mother, whofc chief object was to render her fon a prodigy of diffiinula- 
tion. In the execution of this deteftable plan fhe, too fatally, fucceeded ; and fhe lived 
■to behold the dreadful effects of her own wickednefs. 

The negative virtues of fobriety and temperance Charles certainly poflefled:' his ap- 
prehenfion was quick: his difcernment acute : his elocution nervous and mafculine: 
and in all the martial exercifes of the age, he is faid to have been eminently (killed. He 
had a tafte for the fine arts, which appeared incompatible with the morofenefs and cruel- 
ty of his temper : he not only rewarded the genius of the poet Ronfard, but wrote 
verfes in his praife, not inferior to thofe of the mafter he admired. He alfo compiled a 
book on his favourite amufement of the chace. 

Charles caufed a fmith's forge to be erected in his palace, where he amufedhimfelf with 
the fabrication of gun-barrels, horfe-chains, and other pieces of fmith's work. He piqued 
himfelf on his talent of imitating, with the greateft nicety, the various coins incirculation, 
fuch as the crown, the double ducat, and the teftoon. When he {hewed one of them 
to the cardinal of Lorraine for his approbation ; "Ah, Sir," — faid the prelate — " you caa 
** do whatever you pleafe, for you always carry your pardon in your own pocket." 

For fome time before his death he is faid to have expreffed the deeped: remorfe for the 
mafiacrc of Saint Bartholomew, and for the other ads of violence to which he had 

« Sully— De Tliou— Brantom*. •» MMtWeil— rBrantta*. 
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been inftigated by his mother, On his death-bed he difplayed the fentiments of a king, 
anxious for the welfare of his people. He fpoke feelingly of the fituation of princes 
during their minority 30 ; and faid, " that he was better pleafed to die without an heir, 
" than to leave the kingdom to an infant, at a time when France Mood in need of a man 
*' to redrefs her numerous calamities." By his queen, Elizabeth of Auftria, he left a 
daughter, who furvived him but a fhort time. By his miftrefs, Mary Touchet, daugh- 
ter to a lieutenant of the police at Orleans, he had one fon, who firft enjoyed the title 
of grand prior, and afterwards that of count d' Auvergne 31 . Charles was entombed with ' 
little ceremony ; and before the funeral convoy reached Saint Denis, it was deferted by 
all the followers, except Brantome, and four other gentlemen of the bed-chamber, and 
the guard of archers. 

In the laft year of the reign of Charles the Ninth, the revenues produced only 
eight millions, fix hundred thoufand livres ; the mark of filver being feyenteen livres» 
and that of gold two hundred. 

30 Brantome. 3» Idem— Henaulc 
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A. D. I574-] O N the deceafe of Charles, Catharine aflumed the reins of power in 
conference of the letters-patent by which the regency had been conferred on her. She 
clofely guarded the king of Navarre and the duke of Anjou, with the marefchals de 
Montmorenci and de Coffe : ftie negotiated a truce with the Hugonots, raifed new levies 
among the Swifs and Germans, difpatched repeated meflengers to haften the journey 
of the king of Poland, and, impatient of delay, fet out for the city of Lyons to meet 
him. 

Henry no fooner received the welcome intelligence of his brother's death, than he 
fecretly withdrew from the kingdom to the government of which he had been fo lately 
elected ; and he fled with fuch precipitation that he had reached the frontiers of Ger- 
many, before the publick were informed of his departure. On his journey he paid a vi- 
fit to the emperor Maximilian, and to Charles duke of Savoy ; and from Vienna he 
directed his courfe through the territories of the Venetians. From the different po- 
tentates by whom he was entertained, he received the moft falutary advice as to his 
future conduft ; they reprefented to him the fatal confequences of replunging his king- 
don into civil war, and urged him to avert them by granting to the Proteftants peace 
and the free exercife of their religion 1 . But he was himfelf difmclined to follow their 
counfels, and his mother's inftigations led him to adopt a different line of condua. 

The abilities which Henry had difplayed in early youth had induced his fubjeas to 

1 SuUy. 
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form the higheft expectations of his future conduit; but their hopes were fpeedily fruf- 
trated, and, inflead of an active, vigilant, and high-fpirited monarch, they found him 
irrefolute, inconftant, indolent, and voluptuous ; a ftrange compound of fenfuality and 
devotion, alternately governed by licentious minions, and bigoted priefts. 

Though he releafed from confinement the king of Navarre, and his brother, the 
duke of Anjou, who foon after took the appellation of Monfieur, yet he flill continued 
to watch their motions with a jealous eye; but the cares of government were only con- 
fide red fecondary to thofe of love ; he publickly avowed his paflion for the princefs 
of Conde, and regardlefs alike of decency and of honour, declaied his intention of pro- 
curing the diffolution of her marriage, and of uniting her to himfelf hy indiffoluble 
ties. The hand of death, however, arrefted his defign ; that princefs fuddenly expired 
in the bloom of youth and beauty, while the royal lover cxpreffed the dee pelt lorrow 
for her lofs, refufing to liften to the voice of confolation, and obftinately rejecting 
whatever food was offered him. But when he awoke from this lethargy of grief, he 
fcemed afhamed of his weaknefs, and wifhed to afcribe it to the power of enchantment 2 . 

The firft act of fovereignty performed by Henry was the reftoration to the duke ot 
Savoy of feveral places which the French ftill retained in Piedmont. The duke of 
Nevers, governor of thofe territories, remonflratcd on the impolicy of this me.ifure, 
but his representations were difregarded by the king, and the evacuation immediately 
took pbce. There were at this time two parties in the council, whofe views were 
as oppofite as their principles : one was anxious to promote a continuance of peace, and 
a reform in the government ; the other was folely intent on the extermination of the 
Hugonots. At the head of the firft were Paul de Foix ; Chriftopher de Thou, firft 
prefident of the parliament ; and Pibrac : Morvilliers was the leader of the other, a vio- 
lent bigot, who favouringthe growth of foreign intrigues, originating in the courts of Spain 
and Rome, rendered religion lubfervient to the exaltation of thofe two powers. The views 
of this lalt faction coinciding with the intereft of the queen-mother, it foon acquired the 
afcendancy, and perfuaded the king to declare war again A the Hugonots, who were join- 
ed iTy a great number of the Catholics under the command of the marefchal D'Aim ille. 
While this officer erected his ftandard in Languedoc, the prince of Conde haiuneel 
from Germany to join the confederates, and Monfieur feized the firft opportunity of et- 
caping from the court, and took up arms againft his brother. 

A. D. 1575 ] On the fifteenth of February Henry was crowned at Rheims, and 
.the day after the ceremony, he married Louifa, daughter to the count of Vaudement, 

1 Mczerai, torn ix.p. ti. 
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of the hovife of Lorraine. He had no fooner made his entry into the capital, with his 
youthful ccnfort, than he received a deputation from the Protcftants on the fubjedT: of 
peace: their propofak, which were contained in ninety-two articles, breathed a fpirit 
of boldnefs that befpoke the ftrength of their party : the convention of the ftates ge- 
neral ; the reduction of the taxes to the ftandard of Lewis the Twelfth; the exemplary 
punifhment of Atheifls and Blafphemers ; and the Uriel execution of the laws againft 
the infamous debauchery and guilty exceffes that prevailed in the kingdom ; were un- 
fitted on with a degree of ftrength and authority that encreafed the rage of the court 
againft the Hugonots. 

The war was continued with various fuccefs, in different parts of the kingdom ; 
Montauban was invefted by the Catholics, but relieved by Choupes : in Auvergne, Mon- 
tale was defeated and flain, by Magdeham de Saint Neclane, widow to Guy de Saint 
Exupery Miraumont, an Amazonian dame, who was conftantly attended by fixty gal- 
lant gentlemen, who fought to win her favour by uncommon exertions of valour. The 
capital of Pcrigord was taken and facked by Langorian ; and the towns of Ufez and 
Alcz, by D'Amville. In Dauphine, Montbrun defeated his enemy, de Gordes, in the 
vicinity of Die ; but a few days after the action he experienced a reverfe of fortune, 
and being taken by the Catholics, was tried by the parliament of Grenoble, and fen- 
tenced to lofe his head. The reafon aligned for this feverity, was his conduct, in pil- 
laging the king's baggage, and in obferving to thofe who blamed him for fo doing, that 
in the field and at the gaming-table, all men were equal*. He was fucceeded in his com- 
mand by Lefdiguieres, who proved himfelf, in every refpedt, worthy of his predeceffor. 

Meanwhile the prince of Condc had concluded a treaty with prince Cafimir, who 
fupplied him with eight thoufand Kheiters, and fix thoufand Swifs, on condition 
that he fhould conclude no treaty without his confent. As Thore had furnifhed 
fifty thoufand crowns towards railing thefe troops, the prince could not refufe to entruft 
him with a detachment of two thoufand Rheiters, and five hundred infantry, which he 
wifhed to lead to the affiftance of Monfieur ; but the duke of Guife, governor of Cham- 
pagne, having intelligence of his motions, attacked him by furprize in the vicinity ot 
Chateau-Thierry, and obtained a complete victory. Thore, however, effected his efcape 
to Berry, where he joined Monfieur, and whither he was followed by the fcattered re- 
mains of his vanquilhed army. 

The queen-mother, anxious to promote a reconciliation between her fons, and to low 
divifion between her enemies, releafed from confinement the marefchals de Montmorenci 
and de Coffe, who had great influence over the mind of Monfieur. Conferences were ac- 

3 Mezcrai. torn ix. p. 15. 
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cordingly opened at the caStle of Champigni, and a truce for fix months was Speedily 
concluded, to date from the twenty-fecond of November. By this truce it was agreed 
that the king was to furrender to Monfieur, by way of iecurity, the towns of Angou- 
leme, Niort, Saumur, Bourges, and La Charite, and to the prince of Conde, the town of 
Mezieres. But the governors of Bourges and Angouleme having peremptorily refufed 
to refign thofe places, the queen-mother prevailed on her fort to accept Cognac and Saint- 
Jean d'Angeli in their ftead ; and the truce was, accordingly, publifhed on the twenty- 
fecond of December. 

A. D. 1576.] Notwithstanding the truce, peace appeared to be as far diflant as be- 
fore, and the winter was paffed, on either fide, in vigorous preparations for the renewal 
of war. The Parifians evinced a Spirit of difcontent, the object of which was not 
eafily to be defcried ; though inveterate enemies to the Hugonots, and eager for their 
extirpation, they murmured at the contributions that were demanded of them for the 
purpofe of fecuring the accomplishment of their wifhes. Henry endured a freSh mor- 
tification from abroad, by the determination of the Polifh Diet to chufe anew Sove- 
reign, and to place the crown on the head of the prince of Tranfylvania ; and, to com- 
plete the embarraflment of his Situation, the king of Navarre effected his efcape, and 
fled to Alencon. He there had a conference with Monfieur and the prince of Conde, 
and they agreed to unite all their forces*. From Alencon the Navarrefe monarch re- 
paired to Tours, where he publickly refumed the exercife of the ProteStant religion. 

The combined forces of the confederates amounted to fifty thoufand effective men, 
and it was fully expected on all fides that this campaign would be both bloody and deci- 
five ; but Catharine again contrived to avert the Storm that hung over the kingdom, by 
exerting her ufual addrefs in the arts of negotiation, in which She was ably aSIifted by 
the charms of a train of beautiful damfels 5 , whom flic kept for that purpofe: She in- 
duced the princes to lay down their arms, and confent to a treaty of peace, which was 
Signed on the tenth of Mav, and registered in the parliament on the fifteenth. The 
memory of the admiral de Coligni, and the other Proteftam chiefs, was reftored : the 
reformed were allowed the free exercife of their religion, with the restriction of not 
preaching within two miles of Paris, or any other place where the court refided : cham- 
bers of juftice, compofed equally Of ProteStants and Catholics, were erected in the prin- 
cipal parliaments : and the fafety of the Hugonots was confirmed by the ceSfion of the 
following towns, Beaucairc and Aigues-Mortes in Languedoc ; Perigucux and Le Mas 
de Verdun in Guienne ; Nions and Serre in Dauphine; llfoire in Auvergne, and Sene 
la Grand Tour in Provence. The king encrcafed his brother's appanage with the coun- 
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tries of Anjou, Touraine, and Berri, and cnfured the government of PicarJy to the prince 
of Conde, with the town of Peronne for his place of refidence. 

The favourable terms now granted to the Hugonots furnifhed the Catholic chiefs with 
aplaufive pretext for forming themfelves into a league, of which all the principles and 
caufes had been engendered and maintained during the preceding reign : they chofe the 
pope and the king of Spain for their protectors ; and Henry was, by the advice of his 
minifters, induced to fubmit to the degradation of declaring himfelf the head of this 
league ; the members whereof foon compelled him to abrogate the late edict of pacifi- 
cation. 

A. D. 1577, 1578, 1579.] Two formidable enemies took the field in the fpring, un- 
der the command of Monfieur and the duke of Mayenne ; and that unanimity which 
«ould alone render the efforts of the confederates effectual being wanting, the Catholics 
were generally fuccefsful. Tn April the important town of La Charite furrendered 
to Monfieur, and Rochelle was foon after reduced by the duke of Mayenne 6 . D'Am- 
ville, difgufted with the Hugonots, who did not pay him that deference which he 
thought was his due, turned his arms againft them, and laid fiege to Montpellier ; but 
Chatillon bravely forced a paffage through his army, threw a body of three . thoufand 
troops into the town, and would have engaged D'Amville the next day, but for the in- 
telligence which he received that a peace had been concluded. 

This accommodation had been entirely brought about by the king himfelf, with a 
view to mortify the houfe of Guife, whofe power roufed his jealoufy, and whole ambition 
excited his diflruft. The treaty was hgned at Bergerac at the end of September, and in 
the beginning of the following month was regiftered in the parliament. Its provifions 
were highly unfavourable to the Hugonots, who were reftrained from that free exer- 
cife of their religion, and debarred of many of thole privileges, which had been fe- 
cured to them by the lair, treaty. The peace, however, was of fhort continuance. 

The reduction of Figeac, a town in Qiicrcy, by the Catholics, was the fignal for re- 
newing hoftilities ; and the flames of war again fpread their deftrudiive rage over the 
kingdom. The young king of Navarre particularly fignalized his valour and conduct 
in various encounters, and, by his flrenuous exertions, confirmed the hopes of the Culvi- 
nifts. He attacked the ftrong town of Cahors, which was ably defended by Vefins, 
with a garrifon of two thoufand men, feconded by the inhabitants whom he had com- 
pelled to take up arms : After the king of Navarre had forced an entrance through the 
gates, he had a combat to fuftain in every ftreet : The houfes were covered with troops, 
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who threw logs of wood, tiles and ftones, upon the Hugonots : the fquares were bar- 
ricaded, and batteries erected at the end of the ftrects : the befiegers had a battle to 
fight at every crofs-way, and every ftone houfe they were obliged to ftorm. This fe- 
vere conflict, as obftinate as it was unprecedented, lafted five days and nights, during 
which time not one of the Hugonots could quit his poft for a fingle moment ; take any 
nourilhment but with his arms in his hand, or any fleep, except for a few minutes as 
he leaned againft a houfe : defpairing to reduce the town, and in momentary expecta- 
tion of feeing fuccours arrive to the afliftance of the befieged, the principal officers ad- 
vifed the king of Navarre to retreat : but that gallant prince, whofe courage was not 
to be fliaken by the approach of danger, replied — " 'Tis Heaven that dictates what I 
" ought to do upon this occafion ; remember then that my only retreat out of this city, 
4 * unlefs accompanied by my whole party, fliall be the retreat of my foul from my body. 
" This my honour requires ; talk, therefore, of nothing but battle, conquefi or death 7 ." 
The arrival of Chouppes, with a reinforcement of fix hundred foot, and one hundred 
horfe enabled the king of Navarre, after an obftinate conteft, to obtain complete potfef- 
fion of the town, and to repulfe the troops who had corns to the afliftance of the garri- 
fon. The place was refigned to pillage. 

Meanwhile tire flame's of civil war, enkindled by the torch of religiousperfecution, 
raged with equal fury in the Netherlands, where the deftructive bigotry of Philip, 
feconded by the zeal of the duke of Alva, had involved thou lands of his Flemifh iubjecta 
in exile, torture, and death. The counts Egmont and Home, two noblemen not more 
diftinguifhed for their illuftrious birth, than for their eminent fervices, perifhed on the 
fcaffbld ; and the prince of Orange only efcaped afimilar fate, by a judicious miftruft, 
anil a timely evafion. He foon, however, returned to rouze his countrymen to the de- 
fence of their civil and religious freedom ; and the Flemings, oppreffed by the fuperioE 
forces of Spain, had recourfe to foreign alliances, and addreffed themfelves to Monlieur. 
The fovereignty of the Low Countries was too fplendid an allurement to be refitted by 
a prince vain, rafh, and ambitious ; his ardour was, at that time, inflamed by the hope 
of obtaining the hand of Elizabeth, who, defirous of refifting the tyranny of Philip, 
yet^cautious of engaging in open hoftilities, embraced the opportunity of exciting Mon- 
fieur to the defence of the pcrfecuted Flemings. 

A. D. 1580.] But before Monfieur could embark in this enterprize, it was neceffary 
that tranquillity lhouldbe reftored to the kingdom of France. His mediation being of- 
fered for this purpofe was readily accepted by Henry, who had loft the confidence of both 
factions, and had the mortification to behold his Catholic fubjects range themfelves under 
the banners of the duke of Guife, while the Protcftants publickly avowed their attach- 
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rnent to the king of Navarre. The various exertions made by both parties had exhaufted 
their ftrength, without giving to either any effential advantages over the other; and a 
treaty, notwithstanding the oppofition of the prince of Conde, was concluded in the 
month of November, which confirmed the former edict of pacification, and left the Hu- 
gonots in poffeflion of the cautionary towns for fix years. 

A. D. 1581.] Monfieur, being joined by the chief nobility in France, took the 
field with an army of twelve thoufand foot and four thoufand horfe* with which he 
marched to the relief of Cambray, then befieged by the prince of Parma. That able 
general, unable to cope with a force fo fuperior to his own, made a mafterly retreat, and 
left Monfieur to enter the city in triumph. After reducing Cateau-Cambrefis, and hav- 
ing been chofen, by the ft ate s, governor of the Netherlands, he put his army into win- 
ter quarters, and repaired to England to renew his fuit with the queen. 

A. D. 1582, 1583.] The reception he experienced from Elizabeth, was fuch as to 
give him the moft flattering hopes of fuccefs ; and, indeed, her teftimonies of kindnefs 
and affection were fo open and unequivocal, that Saint Aldegonde, governor of Antwerp, 
difpatched letters to the Netherlands, fignifying that the match was certain 8 . Lady 
Shrewsbury afferts, that the queen admitted him to exert all the privileges of a huiband ; 
that he paffed a part of one night in her bed-chamber, but that a certain " vjomanijl) im- 
" potency" precluding the full gratification of her amorous defires, and Monfieur's en- 
deavours to remove it proving ineffectual, the prince was formally difmifled the next 
morning 5 . She confented, however, to furnifh him with a fum of money and a nu- 
merous fleet, to forward his plans in the Low Countries. He was reinforced from 
France by the duke of Montpenfier and the marefchal Biron, with a body of feven or 
eight thoufand men ; but the hope which his ambition had formed his perfidy defiroyed, 
and he refolved, by fecuring thofe towns in which he had been received as a friend, to 
opprefs that liberty which he had been fummoned to protea. The prince of Orange, 
however, whofe penetration could not eafily be eluded, found means to fruftrate his 
treacherous defigns; at Antwerp he was repulfed with confiderable lofs, and though an 
apparent reconciliation was afterwards effected, he was foon obliged to return to France, 
with a broken conftitution, forfaken by his friends, and defpifed by his enemies, where, 
the month of June in the following year, he breathed hislaft. 
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A. D. 1584.] During thefc tranfadtions, Henry, inattentive to the affairs of his 
kingdom, confumed his time and revenue in the purfuit of vain and fenfual pleafur.es, 
neither marked by decency nortafte. To his principal favourite, the duke of Joyeufe, 

8 Camden. 

9 This carious point is fully difcuffed in Mr. Whitaker's able « Vindication of Mary Queen of Scots." 
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to whom he had given the filter of his queen in marriage, he refigned the fupreme di- 
rection of all affairs of ftate, and left the houfe of Lorraine to purlue, without molef- 
tation, their ambitious plans. On the death of Monfieur, the king of Navarre became 
.immediate heir to the throne ; but Catharine exerted all her influence over Henry to- 
prevail on him to promote his exclufion, and to transfer his rights to the children of 
her daughter, by the duke of Lorraine 10 . The duke of Guife and his brothers, en- 
couraged by this favourable difpofition of the queen-mother, now openly placed them- 
felves at the Lead of the league, and exerted all their arts to inflame the refentment of 
the people againft the king of Navarre. Their emiffaries were loud in their clamours- 
againft the fucceffion of an heretical fovereign ; the priefts proflituted the pulpits to the 
fame feditious purpofes; the confeffors infufed the poifon of faction into the ears of their 
penitents ; and the prefs groaned beneath the weight of libels, breathing the fame fpirit 
of difcontent. Henry himfelf was calumniated in the groffeft manner, while the piety, 
valour, and goodnefs of the princes of Lorraine, whom they called the Shields of Re- 
ligion, and Fathers of the People, were as loudly extolled " ? 

Tt was now that the chiefs of the league, having inflamed the zealous, roufed the fac- 
tious, and reduced the weak, began to enlift foldiers, and to purfue the raofl decifive 
meafures, for enforcing the execution of their flaring projects. The duke of Nevers 
was particularly active in giving a proper form and confiftency to this dangerous affoci- 
ation, which had neither loyalty to the king, nor refpect to the laws, for its object. 
In a few months they were ready for action, and only waited for the confirmation of the 
pope to authorife their proceedings ; this father Claude Matthias, a jefuit, wasdifpatch^ 
to Rome to procure, but though the fovereign pontiff commended their zeal, and en- 
couraged their hopes, he refufed to fanction their conduct by any public act. 

Independent of religious confiderations, the immenfe weight of taxes now impofed on 
the people, by diffufing a fpirit of difcontent, proved highly favourable to the defigns of 
the leaguers. The king had raifed upwards of fifty millions of livres fince his acceflion, 
and the gifts of the prefent year amounted to fiVe millions of gold 1 *. Aware of this 
ground of complaint, Henry fuddenly fuppreffed no lefs than fixty-fix edicts, which the 
parliament had lately regiflered, and the object of which was the levying of frefli fums ; 
made a reduction of the tailleto theamountof feven hundred thoufand livres ; moderated 
his own expences, and eftabli fhed a royal chamber tor the purpofe of inveftigating the con- 
duct of the financiers. As he was alfo fenfible thatthc Guifes were indebted for a great fhare 
of their popularity to their courtcfy, affability, and condelcenfion, he had recourfe to the 
fame line of conduct, going frequently into public, and paying great attention to the 

10 Mezerai, torn. ix. p. 134. J' Idem, p. i»6, 117. « Idem. 
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magistrates, and principal inhabitants of the capital. But this was a reftraint to which 
he could only fubmit for a Short time. 

The duke LMpernon, who Shared with Joyenfe the favour of his fovereign, and Some 
other members of the council, had formed a party for arrefting the duke of Guile j but 
the duke, having received fome intimation of their defigfts, retired to his government of 
Cha mpagne, whither he was fpeedily followed by his brother, the cardinal. The SpaniSh 
agents profited by this conjuncture, and did not leave the Guifes, till they had con- 
cluded a private treaty with them : it was negociated at Joinville, and figned on the 
lad; day of the year, 1584. 

By this treaty were eflablifhed, " A confederacy and league, ofFenfive and defenfive, 
" bet-ween king Philip and the Catholic princes, for themfelves and their dcfcendants, in 
*' order to maintain the Catholic religion, as well in France as in the Low Countries." It 
was agreed, " That, on the event ot Henry's death, the cardinal of Bourbon fhould Suc- 
M ceed to the throne, and that all the heretical princes fliould be for ever excluded : that, 
" in that cafe, the new monarch fliould renew the treaty of Cambray, concluded in 
" 1558 ; fliould banifli all heretics by a public edict; fhould enforce anobfervance of the 
" decrecs-of the holy council of Trent ; fliould renounce, for himfelf and his fucceflbrs, 
" all alliance with the Turks ; fliould prevent the cities and fortreffes of the Low Coun- 

tries from being put intothehands of the French ; and fliould affift his Catholic majefty 
" in reducing Cambray and all other towns that were in a ftate of rebellion." On thefe 
conditions the king of Spain engaged to fupply the French princes with fifty thoufand pif- 
toles a month, and always to pay them four hundred thoufand in advance; which fums 
were to be reimbursed by the cardinal of Bourbon, in the event of his fuccclTion to the 
throne ' 3 . 

A. D. 1585.] After the Mates of the Netherlands had -loft much time in delibera- 
tion, on the Subject of chufing a governor who might defend them from the oppreffion 
of Spain, they fent deputies to the king to requeft he would receive them as his Subjects. 
The Spanifli ambaflador exerted his utmoft aflbrts to prevent the deputies from being 
admitted to an audience j but the king, notwithstanding the remonflrances, gave them 
a favourable reception, received their propofals in writing, and promifed to fend them 
a Speedy anfwer. Enraged at the proceeding, the king of Spain urged the duke of GuiSs 
to declare himfelf without farther delay ; and his Solicitations were fo prcfling, that the 
duke, was induced to take the field before he had aSTembled his adherents. 

Toul and Verdun were furprized by Guitaud, one of the captains of the le.igue ; 
but the Leaguers were repulfed from Metz by the vigilance of the duke D'Epemcn. 

J 3 M«zerai, torn. ix. p. 140, 141. 
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The duke of Guife, meanwhile, feized on Chalons and Meziercs ; the duke of Aumale 
made himftlf matter of moft of the towns in Picardy ; Brifl'ac reduced Angers ; Entragues, 
Orleans ; the duke of Mayenne, Dijon and fome other places in Burgundy ; anil the 
principal towns and fortreffes in Dauphinc were fecured by the nobility of the county, 
whom the duke, by his courtefy and magnificence, had attached to his party. The 
loyalty of the marefchal Matrgnon prefcrved Bourdeaux ; and the citizens of Marfeilles, 
notwithftanding a powerful confederacy in favour of the Leaguers, fruftrated the plan 
formed for its reduction by the duke of Nevcrs. 

Thefe proceedings aroufed Henry from his lethargy, ard having collected a body of 
troops, he gave the command of them to Joyeufe, who had orders to repair to Normandy, 
to oppofe the duke of Elbceuf ; but before be had reached Verneuil,he was overtaken by a 
ineffenger from the court, who informed him, that the king had concluded a peace with 
the League, and that it was his rnajefly's intention, that the armv which, two days' 
before, was deftined to fupport him againft the attempts of the Guifes, fhould be led 
againft the king of Navarre 1 *. By this ignominious peace, concluded on the moft dif- 
honourable terms, Henry agreed to compel the Proteftants to reftore the cautionary towns 
they had received, to annul all edicts in their favour, and to devote his troops and trea- 
fures to the fervice of thofe rebels who had taken up arms againfi: him. He foon experi- 
enced the evil effects of a conduct thus impolitic and pufillanimous. His authority was fuper- 
feded by the fuperior power of the princes of Lorraine. A council of fixteen citizens of 
Paris infulted their fovereign, and fpread confufion throughout the capital. A gleam of 
hope ftemcd to break in from the court of Rome : Sixtus the Fifth, who had fucceeded 
to the papacy, launchedjhis fpiritual thunders on the heads of thofe who had dared to 
arm againft the crown : but, governed by a temper imperious and turbulent, he increafed 
the public anarchy by excommunicating, foon after, the king of Navarre and the prince 
of Conde, whom be fly led relapfcd heretics, and as fuch declared them "expofed to the 
cenfures and punifhments inflicted by the facred canons, whereby they were de- 
prived of all their lordfhips, territories and dignities, and rendered incapable of fucceed- 
ing to any principality, particularly to the crown of France: their fubjects were ab- 
fblvec! from their oaths of fealty, and forbidden to pay thein obedience, under pain of 
being included in the fame fentence ,s ." 

This blow, which was expected to prove fatal to the Hugonots, had a contrary effect, for 
it difgufted great numbers of the Catholics who were attached to the king, and led them 
to examine the nature of that authority which the popes affumed over crowned heads . 
whence they difcovercd that the doctrine which prevailed at Rome on that fuhject was 
not juftified by the councils and canons of the church' 0 . The king, too, was alarmed 
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at the appearance of this hull, which he thought might be intended to promote his 
depofition, and he abfolutely forbade its publication throughout his dominions. 

The League, having compelled the king to levy two armies ; one, under the duke of 
Guife, was fiationed on the frontiers of Champagne, in order to prevent the junc- 
tion ot the German auxiliaries with the Hugonots ; while the other, commanded by 
the duke of Mayenne, entered Saintonge. Nothing, however, of confequence was 
attempted j the redu&ion of a few infignificant fortrefTes finifhedthe campaign, and the 
troops were put into winter quarters. 

A. D. 1586.] At the approach of fpring five different armies, raifed in the king's 
name, took the field again ff the Hugonots ; but none of their efforts were crowned with 
fuccefs. The jealoufy which prevailed between the duke of Mayenne and the marefchal 
.Matignon, rendered the exertions of the Leaguers in Guienne fpiritlefs and ineffectual. 
Joyeufe, indeed, having few obftacles to encounter, advanced with greater rapidity, and 
having expelled the Hugonots from La Motte, Saint Eloi, Saint Maixant, Maillezais, 
and feveral other places, obliged the king of Navarre to retreat to Rochelle. Joyeufe 
then left his army to return to court ; but he had no fooner departed than the king of 
Navarre, who had fecretly collected twelve hundred men from his different gariifons, 
attacked a confiderable detachment, and put them all to the fword. That prince more 
than once alarmed the whole army, which was now placed under the command of La- 
vardin. He purfued them as far as La Haye in Touraine, haraffmg them on their march, 
and cutting off their provifions, and in the fliort fpaceof five days, killed and took up- 
wards of fix hundred men 1? . The duke of Guife, meanwhile, took the towns of Rau- 
cour and Donzy from the duke of Bouillon ; and the duke of Aumale, at the head of the 
Picards, reduced Dourlens and Pontdormy, the lafl of which places commands a 
paiTage over the Somme below Pecquigny. 

Confiderable fums were required to pay and maintain thefe various armies ; but, 
though means were found for raifing money fufficient for the purpofe, the king's prodi- 
gality and the avidity of his courtiers foon abforbed it alL Paris had contributed two hun- 
dred thoufand crowns towards the fupport of this war, which were expended in one 
week ; fifty thoufand crowns raifed on the revenues of the clergy, as fpeedily difap- 
pcared ; and forty thoufand more, levied in the royal domains, went the fame way. Re- 
courfe was had to the old plan of creating new places, but the parliament properly re- 
jected the deftructive project, and the attempt only ferved to prove the injufiice and 
weaknefs of the government. In the month of December the queen-mother had an 
interview with the king of Navarre and the prince of Conde, at Saint Bris, two leagues 
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from Cognac, at which {he was attended, as ufual, by the moft beautiful women of the 
court. But neither the charms of the one, nor the perfuafions of the other, could pre- 
vail on the princes to renounce their religion; and the conference was clofed by a de- 
claration of Catharine, that it was the king's final refolution to tolerate only one reli- 
gion in the ftate. 

A. D. 1587.] The dukeof Joyeufe* having received a confiderable reinforcement of 
troops, and being joined by the flower of the French nobility, appointed the general ren- 
dezvous of his army in Guienne. The king of Navarre, who was fiill at Rochelle, in or- 
der to avert the ftorm that threatened him, collected all the troops he could find in Poitou, 
Anjou, Touraine, and Berry, and fent orders to the prince of Conde, the count of 
So'uTons, (who had recently efpoufed the caufe of the Hugonots) Turenne, La Tremouille, 
and Rochefoucaud, to join him with their refpettive detachments: yet, with all thefe 
fupplies, his forces wereftill greatly inferior to thofe of the Leaguers All he could at- 
tempt with fuch an army, was to force his way through Guienne, Languedoc, and the 
Lionnois, towards the fource of the Loire, where he expected to meet with the German 
auxiliaries. He exerted his utmoft efforts for accomplifhing this junction before the 
troops which Joyeufe expected from different quarters could join the main army. With 
this view he advanced towards Montlieu, Montguyon, and La Roche-Calais, on the 
borders of Saintonge, Guienne, and Perigord, but he was clofely purlued by Joyeufe, 
who, having penetrated into his defign, had determined not to wait the arrival of his 
expected reinforcements, left he fhould lofe an opportunity which he might never af- 
ter be able to recover. The fuperiority of his forces juftified this refolution ; and 
the king of Navarre, who never hazarded an unequal action, but in a cafe of abfolute 
neceffity, endeavoured to place the river between them, that he might continue his 
march without oppofition, and gain the Dordogne, upon the banks wheicof he had 
feveral ftrong forts, which might ferve to flop the enemy's purfuit lS . 

The grand objea of either general was to fee u re the important poft of Coutras, a 
town fltuated at the confluence of the rivers Lille and Droume: Lavardin was accord- 
ingly difpatched by Joyeufe, and La Tremouille by the king of Navarre, to take pof- 
feffion of it ; but the latter, after a fharp conflia, prevailed,, and the king, eager to avail 
himfelf of this advantage, rcfolved to attempt, without farther delay, a paflage over the 
river. He accordingly marched thither in the night, referving to himfelf the care of 
conducting the troops over ; and leaving that of the baggage and artillery to Clermont, 
Bois-du-Lys, Mignonyille and Sully. But before one half of the army had reached 
the oppofite banks, news was brought of the enemy's approach, fo that they were 
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obliged to return with the utmoft precipitation, and the king of Navarre was compelled 
to prepare for action. 

In the morning of the twentieth of October the two armies were drawn up in a 
large plain near the town of Coutras. The royalifts attacked the enemy with fuch im- 
petuofity, that the divifion commanded by Turenne immediately gave way ; that under 
the conduct of La Tremouille being forced at the firft onfet, the whole army of the 
Hugonots appeared to be thrown into confufion, and the Catholics began to indulge in 
exclamations of victory. At that critical juncture the artillery, which had been port- 
ed on an eminence, under the direction of Sully, began to play with infinite fuccefs; at 
every difcharge the enemy's ranks were thinned; and, in a fhort time, the effect was 
fuch, that all order was deftroyed in the Catholic army; the troops difperfed about the 
plain without form or regularity, and were unable to fultain the vigorous attacks of the 
king of Navarre, the prince of Conde, and the count of Soiflons, who fcoured the field 
at the head of three fquadrons, and difplayed a fpirit and valour worthy of their birth. 
The fate of the day was changed in an inftant, and the death of Joyeufe rendered the 
victory complete 19 . Five thoufand of the Catholics were flain in the action, and five 
hundred taken prifoners. The lofs of the Proteftants was inconfiderable 2 °. 

The valour of Henry, king of Navarre, was eminently confpicuous on this occa- 
fion. He wore a plume of white feathers in his helmet, that he might be diftinguifhed 
from his officers ; fome of whom throwing themfelves between him and the enemy, at 
a time when his perfon was in danger, Henry exclaimed, " Give me room, I befcech 
" you, I wifh to be feen 21 ." 

Had the king of Navarre's conduct after the battle been equal to his courage while 
it lafted, his victory might have proved decifive. If he had advanced to meet the Ger- 
man auxiliaries, nothing could have prevented their junction, and he would then have 
been able to cope with any force the Catholics could have brought into the field. But 
the difTentions which prevailed between the leaders of the Hugonots, proved an obftacle 
to the adoption of this falutary fcheme; the prince of Conde, intent on the gratifica- 
tion of his own private ambition, withdrew his troops into Saintonge ; the vifcount de 
Turenne, actuated by fimilar views, repaired to the Limofin ; and the king of Navarre, 
weakened by this defertion, and ftimulated by his affection for the countefs de Guiche, 
difbanded his forces, and haftened to Beam 22 . 

While France was thus defolated by the alternate depredationsof contending armies, an 
eventhad occurred in England, unexampled in the annals of hiffory, and reflecting inde- 

1 
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lible infamy on the memory of Elizabeth. This was the condemnation and execution- 
of the unhappy Mary Stuart, queen of Scots, who, after being expelled from her domi- 
nions by her rebel fubjects, had fled for refuge to England, where, inflead of friend (hip 
fhe experienced hatred, inflead of holpitality fhe met with oppreffion, inflead of protec- 
tion, perfecution ; inflead of candour, calumny ; and inflead of jufiice, alia/filiation* 
After a captivity of eighteen years, this unfortunate princefs was brought to trial, beforo 
a court, incompetent to decide on her fate, and convicted on the evidence of forged in- 
ftiumcnts and perjured witneffes. Henry the Third had, at difreient times, inftructed 
his ambafTador L'Aubefpine, to remonllrate to the Englifh court again!} the cruelties 
inflicted on Mary; but whatever this envoy could urge was ineffectual. He even dif- 
patched Pomponne de Bellievre, chancellor of France, to Elizabeth, with a particular 
commiffion to intercede for the life of the Scottifh queen. As foon as Bellievre could 
procure an audience, which Elizabeth, on frivolous pretexts, delayed- for fome time to 
grant, fearful to encounter the reproaches fhe expected, and knew fhe deferved, he in- 
terefted himfelf in her behalf with great ability and zeal. He afferted the independency 
of fovereigns, and expatiated on the impropriety of one prince attempting to exercifc 
authority over another. He maintained that, in reafon, in precedent, and in juftice, there 
exifted not a. pretence upon which Elizabeth could fubject Mary to the ordinations of 
England. He recalled to her mind, that this princefs had come into her dominions for 
refuge, and that fhe was entitled to her protection. The imprifonment of Mary he juftly 
reprefented as a crime which no flate policy could vindicate ; and he infilled that, in her 
fituation, every poflible effort for her liberty was proper and pardonable. He protefled, 

■ that the kings of Europe were concerned and interefted in her fate ; and that the- exe- 
cution of a free princefs was a blow which would wound them all. He affirmed, that the 
fafety of Elizabeth would be more endangered by the death of Mary than by her life. 

I He alTured the queen of England, that if a rcfolution were really taken by the Catholic 
powers to invade her dominons, fhe ought to impute it to a motive of religion, and ncl 

[to the machinations of Mary. He cautioned her to obferve, that if that princefs were 
actually put to death, the caufe of the hoftility of thefe powers, fo far from ceafing, 
would acquire additional ftrength : they would fee, in a ftronger light than ever, the 
propriety of extirpating the Proteflant doctrines ; and would unite moll ferioufly to re- 
venge the execution of a Roman Catholic princefs. He conjured her by every thing 
that is moll facred among mankind, to treat Mary with moderation ; pointed out the 
jiraifes and profits of clemency ; and declared, that his mailer had commanded him to 
inform her that, fhould fhe proceed to the lall extremity againft the Scottifh. queen, he 
would confil, the vivacity of his refentment, and make her know the full extent of his 
power. But 1 1ds fpirited remonflrance had no effect on the mercilefs mind of Eliza- 
beth ; fleady to her purpofe fhe purfued her fanguinary plan, and, on the eighth of Feb-r 
r.uary, i58y,_Mary fufftred decapitation, at Fotheringay caftle. 
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The neglect of the Hugonots to profit by the victory of Coutras for effecting a junc- 
tion with the German auxiliaries, proved of greater confequence than they had expect- 
ed. The Germans, entering without order and without guides, into provinces un- 
known to them, continually flopped by huge rivers, and harafTed by the troops of the 
League, had, on the twenty-fourth of November, been taken by furprize, through the 
active vigilance of the duke of Guife, who attacked them at Auneau, in La BeauiTe, and 
obtained a complete victory, putting two thoufand of them to the fword, and making 
himfelf m after of all their baggage 23 . The Swifs, to avoid a fimilar misfortune, enli li- 
ed, to the number of twelve thoufand, in the army of the League 24 . 

A. D. 1588.] The Proteftant party, foon after, experienced another lofs, by the 
death of the prince of Conde, who expired of poifon at Saint Jean d'Angeli, on the 
fifth of March, 1588. One of his domeftics, named Brillant, was convicted of the 
deed, and condemned to be drawn afunder by four horfes. The princefs of Conde was 
included in the accufation, but, after fuffering fix years imprifonment, fhe was brought 
to trial before the parliament of Paris, and honourably acquitted 25 . 

The inhabitants of Paris, delivered, bv the defeat of the Germans, from the dread of 
foreign invafion, determined to reduce their fovereign to the mofl mortifying infignifi- 
cance, and to veft the fole adminiftration in the hands of the duke of Guife. In pur- 
fuance of this defign, they prefented a memorial, which had been drawn up by the 
princes of Lorraine, and the chiefs of the League, affembled for that purpofe at Nancy 24 , 
in which they required the king to declare openly for the League ; to publifh the decrees 
of the council of Trent; to eftablHh the inquifition, and to extirpate herefy. Though 
Henry could not entirely reprefs his indignation, he fo far commanded his temper as to 
promife to confider their requefts. But alarmed at their infolence, he watched their con- 
duel with a vigilant eye, and meditated the vindication of his dignity by furprifing the 
whole council at once. From this defign, however, he was diiluaded by the queen- 
mother; and his imprudence in threatening a faction which he wanted the power to 
punifh or reprefs, only ferved to encreafe the enmity of the Leaguers, who now fum- 
moned the duke of Guife to their fupport. 

Contrary to the exprefs command of his fovereign, the duke of Guife entered Pari* 
amidft the acclamations of the citizens, and demanded an audience of the king. Inca- 
pable of refufing, yet deeply wounded by a repetition of infults, H^-nry recalled his 
former refolution, and declared that the moment of the interview t'hould be the laft of 
his prefumptuous fubjedVs life. Catharine again interpofed her tears and remonftrances, 
and again prevailed. But the king ftill continued to give vent to his indignation, he 
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flcrnly accufed the duke of fedition, treafon, and the moft daring defigns againft his life 
and throne. The duke of Guife, fenfibleof his danger, endeavoured to difarm his rage 
by fubmiffion : he was fuffered to retire in fafety ; but, convinced of the hazard he had 
incurred, and hopelefs of any fincere reconciliation, he immediately determined on the 
nioft decifive meafures. 

To prevent the dangerous defigns of this illullrious rebel and his daring affociates,, 
Henry, on the twelfth of May, commanded all foreigners to leave the capital, and iflued 
orders for vifiting every houfe; and, as the Parifians, ever ripe for revolt, made a fhew 
of refiftance, he introduced into the town, during the night, about fix thoufand troops, 
chiefly Swifs, and diftributed them into the different quarters of the city. An imme- 
diate and general infurrecYion was the confequence of this meafure, which prudence 
juftified ; the Parifians rofe in every part of the city, and, headed by fome of the chiefs 
of the League, fortified themfelves in the ftreets, repulfed the foldiers, flew feveral of 
the Swifs, difarmed the reft, and pufhed the barricades within fifty paces of the Louvre. 
While Catharine artfully engaged the duke of Guife in a negociation, Henry quitted his 
palace, efcaped through the garden of the Thuilleries, and furveying his capital with 
the eye of offended majefty, declared he would never enter it again but through 
a. breach in the walls- 
Had Henry, on this occafion, acted with greater difcretion, he might probably have 
been fpared the difgrace of abandoning his metropolis. At an early part of the day, 
Grillon, colonel' of the French guards, wifhed to take poifeflion of the Place Maubert, 
but he was reftrained by the king, who alfo prevented his foldiers from firing upon 
the populace, though by fo doing they might, it was fuppofed, have been eafily quelled. 

From Paris, Henry retired to Chartres, and publicly appealed to his fubje&s, from the 
infolenceof the duke of Guife, and the tyranny of the Leaguers. He was anfwered by 
manifefloes which breathed the fpirit of fedition inflamed by religious rancour. The 
jwft refentment that filled the heart of the king of Navarre, for fo cruel an infult 
offered to a prince of his own blood, and which, in fome degree, reflected a difgrace upon 
all crowned heads, effaced, in a moment, Henry's injnrious treatment of himfelf. Be 
cxprclfed his affliction at this event in his council, the members whereof unanimoufly 
approved his refolution to affiftand defend the king of France; and he immediately dif- 
patched his fecretary to that prince to allure him, that he might difpofe of his perfon 
and troops*'. 

Yet while the mutual accufations of both parties fecmed to admit of no other deci- 
fion than that of arm$, the mediation of Catharine was again fuccefsfully employed, 
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and Henry was oace more in appearance reconciled to a fiibjeft uliom he hated and 
feared. The flrmnefs of the parliament and the levity of" the Parifians had influenced 
the duke of Guife to liftcn to terms of accommodation ; while Henry \vr>s impreffed 
with dread hy the formidable preparations of the king of Spain. By the articles 
of the new treaty, which was figned on the twenty-firft of July, the duke of Guile 
was conftituted lieutenant-general of the French armies ; the cardinal of Bourbon was de- 
clared fir ft prince of the blood ; the fevereft penalties were denounced againft the fub- 
jecls ol France who had prefumed to deviate from the ancient and eftablifhed church;, 
and, in fhort, all the extravagant demands which the chiefs of the League, when af- 
femhled at Nancy, had agreed to prefer, were now granted *\ On the conclufion of 
this treaty, the duke of Guife waited on the king at Cliartres, and was received with 
fuch marks of refpect and confidence as feemed to proclaim the moft fincere reconci- 
liation. 

* ■ 

Yet amidft thefc public teftimonies of regard, Henry continued to nourifh a latent 
thirft of vengeance, which the enemies of the Guifes were ftudious to encreafe. He 
aflemhlcd the ftates at Blois, on the tenth of October, and, though furrounded by the 
partifans of the League, he addreffed them in a bold and animated fpeech, difplayed the 
diftrefs to which he was reduced, and glanced at the feditious practices of the houfe of 
Lorraine. Language fo unexpected ftruck the duke of Guife with aftonifhment ; he 
remonftrated flrongly againft the infinuations it conveyed, and Henry was compelled' 
to foften the moft obnoxious pafTages before it was circulated abroad. 

To this mortification fucceeded the moft alarming intelligence with refpect to the am- 
bitious defigns of his afpiring fnbject : he perceived that the ftates were determined to 
declare the king of Navarre, by name, incapable of fucceeding to the throne; and 
that he could neither hope te enjoy repofe himfelf, nor to reftore tranquillity to the king- 
dom, fo long as the duke of Guife was alive. Having taking his refolution, he con- 
fulted his cabinet-council, confifting of the marefchal D'Aumont, Nicholas and Lewis 
D'Angennes, and Beauvais Nangis, on the heft means of putting it in execution. The 
firft advifed the king to arreft the princes of Lorraine and deal with them according to 
law 29 ; but Henry was fenfible that fuch an attempt would only ferve to inflame 
fubjects too powerful for reftraint ; and the reft concurred in encouraging him to pat 
the duke of Guife to death. 

In the conduct of this plan, Henry difplayed the fame calm diffimulation that had cha- 
racterized his brother Charles. Grillon, who commanded the royal guards, and who was 
eelebrated for his perfonal courage, was applied to, to ltrike the fatal blow, but, with a 

*• Memoires de la Ligwe, torn. I— M< m. de Nevers, torn, i— Matthieu, torn, i, liv. 8. *» Mezerai. 
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dignity of mind equal to his valour, he replied that liis rank and fervices would not 
allow him to play the executioner: " I will challenge the duke," faid he, " and if per- 
" mittcd, endeavour to kill him fairly with my fword." The king received his refufal 
with a good grace, and only recommended to him fecrefy. He now fixed on Loignac, 
who commanded his new- raffed body-guard, compofed of five-and-forty Gafcon3 ; and 
that officer readily accepted the commiffion. 

The adherents of the duke of Guife, ever anxious and vigilant, were foon apprized 
that fame dark defign was meditated, and their leader was repeatedly admonifhed that 
he flood on the brink of a precipice. But relying on that fortune, which had hitherto 
invariably attended him, and impreffed with a Itrong but miftaken idea of Henry's timi- 
dity, he determined to attend the council he was fuinmoned to. As he repaired to the 
king's cabinet, (on the morning of the twenty-third of December), through a long 
and gloomy paffage, he was affailed by the daggers of Loignac and his affociates. Six 
poniards were at once plunged into his bofom, and, exclaiming, with a deep groan, " My 
'* God, have mercy on me !" he funk breathlefs on the floor. 

Thus peri flied Henry, duke of Guife, the victim of his own inordinate ambition. 
As foon as the king was informed of his fate, he pafled into the apartment of the queen- 
mother, and acquainting her with the event, added, " I am now a king, madam, for the 
" duke of Guife is no more." Catharine, without blaming or commending the acTion, 
only coldly afked, if he had confidered the confequences. 

At the fame time, the marefchal D'Aumont arretted the cardinal of Guife, while 
others of the king's adherents feized, in different places, the cardinal of Bourbon ; the 
duchefs of Nemours ; the prince of Joinville ; the dukes of Nemours and L lbeuf ; Haute- 
fort ; Saint- Aignan : Bois-Daufin, Briffac ; La Bourdaifiere ; andPericard, fecretary to the 
duke of Guile. Richelieu, an officer of the houfhold, entering the apartment where 
the ftates were affembled, faid that an attempt had been made on tin kill's life, and 
feized fhe prefident de Nully ; La Chapelle-Martcau, provoft of the merchants ; two al- 
dermen of Paris ; and Vincent le Roy, a magillrate of the city of Amiens. The other 
deputies retired in diforder ; fome found means to cfcape to Orleans, while others were 
flopped at the door, compelled to remain, and to conceal their apprehenfions bene: th an 
appearance of joy. 

Thofe who had afTaffinatcd the duke of Guife, dreading the revenge of his brother 
the cardinal, were fo carneft in their folicitations to the king to confent to his death, 
that Henry at laft complied with their wi flies. Duguaft, an officer of the guards, 
undertook the commiffion, and he employed four foldiers — to each of whom he gave a 
hundred crowns— to execute it ; they accordingly lay in wait for him, as he was going to 

the 
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tJie king's cabinet, anil difpatched him with their halberds Henry was greatly fur- 
pi ized when the pope's legate, who had appeared but. little concerned at the death of the 
duke of Guile, told him that he had fubjccled himfilf io a fenter.ee of excommunica- 
tion, for having been instrumental to the aflafli nation of a cardinal. 

The duke ct Mercosur, who was at Nantes, when this tranfadtion took place, 
was apprized of his danger, by his lifter, in time to efttdt his efcape. The duke of 
Mayenne alfo received a courier, at Lyons, difpatche.d by his brother's equerry, and 
not finding the inhabitants of that city fufficiently attached to him, he repaired to 
Chalons in Burgundy, and having made himfelf mafter of the citadel, hafl.cn ed to fecure 
Dijon. 

A. D. 1589.] At Paris, the citizens openly rcjecled the authority of their fovereign, 
and chofe the duke of Aumale for their governor: The dodtors of the Sorbonne pub- 
lickly abfol'ved his fnbjedts from their allegiance ; and the council of union, compofed 
of fortv members, afTuming a fovereign power, conftituted the duke of Mayenne, bro- 
ther to the late duke of Guife, lieutenant-general of the ftate and crown of France, a dig- 
nity abfurd and unprecedented ; and their blind zeal would even have conferred on him the 
title of king, had not his fagacity led him to decline the dangerous pre-eminence. Rouen 
and the greater part of Normandy declared for the League; Lyons, Thouloufe, Mar- 
fei lies, Aries and Toulon, with the provinces of Brittany and Auvergne, embraced the 
fame party ; the Spanifh nmbaflador repaired to Paris, and nourished by his gold the fac- 
tious councils of the capital ; while the cenfures of the pope, and the inflammatory ha- 
rangues of the priefts, kept alive the flames of fedition. 

Meanwhile, the king had totally withdrawn his confidence from the queen-mother, 
who, mortified at the lofs of an authority, flie had fo long been accuftomed to exercife, 
and advanced in years, expired at Blois, on the fifth of January, in the feventy-third 
year of her age 3 '. In her laft moments, /he perceived the fatal effects of her own infidi- 
ous policy, and ftienuoufly exhorted Henry to be reconciled to the princes of his blood, 
particularly to the king of Navarre, whofe fincerity, /he declared, fhe had conftantly 
experienced: fhe adviled him alfo to reftore tranquillity to his kingdom by putting a 
flop to the perfecution of the Proteftants, and allowing them the free exercife of their 
religion. 

One part of Catharine's advice Henry foon found it neceflary to adopt; the fpirit of 
fedition was widely diftufed over the kingdom, and in the fidelity and attachment of the 
princes of the blood his only refource now confirmed. The king of Navarre readily lif^ 

39 Mezerai, torn, ix^j>_. 218, 219, 3» Idem, p. 228. 
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tened to the overtures that were made to him, and, through the management of Sully, 
a treaty was concluded and figned between the two monarchs, at Pleffis-les-Tours. 
Henry eftabliihed his head quarters at Tours, where he was fpeedily joined by the dukes 
of Epernon and Nevers, and the marcfchal Montmorenci ; but before he could collect a 
ftrong body of troops he was attacked by the army of the League, under the duke of 
Mayenne, who ftormed the fuburb of Saint Symphorien, in the defence of which the 
king difplayed great gallantry. Mayenne, however, had not time to improve this ad- 
vantage, for the king of Navarre, haftening to the relief of his ally, compelled him to 
taife the fiege and retreat with precipitation. 

The Ikirmi flies now became frequent between the rival armies, and victory generally 
declared for the royalifts: Sully defeated a party of the Leaguers under the command of 
Saveufe, near Bonneval ; and La Noue, with the young duke of Longueville, attacked 
the duke of Aumale in the vicinity of Senlis, and entirely routed his army, two thou- 
fand of whom were left dead on the field, and as many more were killed in the woods 
by the peafants ; a thoufand prifoners fell into the hands of the royalills, together with 
all the artillery and baggage. 

The kings of France and Navarre having collected their forces from different quar- 
ters, proceeded to Pontoife, which furrendered by capitulation ; and being joined by 
their foreign auxiliaries, confifting of ten thoufand Swifs, two thoufand Lanfquenets, and 
a body of light-horfe, their army amounted to thirty-eight thoufand men, a force which 
they deemed adequate to the attack of the capital, which they accordingly inverted on 
the laft day of July »\ 

The duke of Mayenne, with ten thoufand men 3S , haftened to the relief of Paris ; but, 
at the fight of the king's army, the royalifts, who were numerous in the city, openly 
declared for an accommodation, and went from houfe to houfe, exhorting their friends 
to join them. The Leaguers themfelves were alarmed at the profpect of punifhment, 
nor cgull the encouragement they received from the pulpits, nor the falfe intelligence 
that was carefully circulated among them, fuffice to remove their apprehenfions. They 
were afraid, that during the affault, which was fixed for the fecond of Auguft, the 
royalills would attack them from behind, and open one of the gates to die befiegers. 

While tilings were in this fituation, and the duke of Mayenne, at a lofs how to aft, 
had refolved to try the c(hA of a defperate fally, at the head of four thoufand men', 
that punifhment which the factious and difloyal citizens of Paris fo richly merited was 
averted by the hand of an affaffin. James Clement, a Jacobin friar, born at the 

3* Mczerai, torn. ix. p, a 5 i. 33 I^em, Ibid. 
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village of Sorbonne, near Burgundy, a man of ftrong paffions, but weak intelle&s, bad 
liflened with attention to the treafonable harangues of the popular preachers of the 
League, which foon inflamed to defperation a difpofition naturally gloomy and fanatical: 
either impelled by that fanguinary fupcrflition which fo ftrongly marks the times we arc 
delineating, or mitigated by perfons of fuperior rank, who expected to meet their own 
ruin in the triumph of their fovereign, he refolved, by one fatal ftroke, to deftroy the 
enemy of the pope and of the Catholic religion. Wrth a paflport procured under falfe 
pretences from the count de Brienne, one of the king's generals, then a prifoncr in the 
Baftille, and a forged letter from the prefident Harlay, he fet out 'from Paris for Saint 
Cloud, where the king had eftablifhed his quarters: on the road he overtook La Guefle, 
the attorney-general, and informing him that he had fome important intelligence to 
communicate to the king in perfon, he was entertained by that officer at his houfe, who 
alfo engaged to procure him an audience of Henry 34 . 

The next morning he was, accordingly, introduced by La Guefle to the king, to 
whom he prefented a letter ; but while Henry was engaged in the perufal of it, Clement 
drew a knife from his fleeve, and plunged it into the belly of his fovereign. The king 
immediately drew the fatal inftrument from the wound, and twice ftruck with it the 
aflaffin on the forehead and the cheek. La Guefle, with a blow from his fword, extend- 
ed him on the floor, and the imprudent zeal of two or three of the royal guards fpeedily 
<lifpatched him 35 . 

It was at firft fuppofed that the king's wound was not mortal, but fymptoms foon ap- 
pearing to fhew that the inteftines were injured, he was apprized of his fituation, and 
prepared to meet death with resignation and fortitude. He fent for the king of Navarre, 
whom he tenderly embraced, and declared his lawful fucceffor ; he exhorted the nobility 
to acknowledge and fupport their new fovereign ; and. on the morning of the fecond 
of Auguft expired, in the thirty-ninth year of his age, and the fixteenth of his reign, 

A fpirit of gaming and intrigue prevailed at the court of France, during the reign of 
the Third Henry, a voluptuous monarch, better adapted to the purfuits of pleafure than 
the cares of ftate : this difpofition, indeed, his mother had been anxious to encourage, 
in order to divert his attention from the affairs of government, of which fhe wifhed to 
procure the fole management and direction. As an inftance of Henry's prodigality, it 
is remarked, that he loft, at one fitting, the fum of eighty .thoufand crowns. He ufed 
frequently to drefs himfelf in women's cloaths: he once gave a feaft at which the guefts 
were ferved by women in the habits of men; and the queen-mother, in return, gave a 

34 Mezeiai. 35 Idem. 
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fuppcr, at which the mod beautiful females of the court waited at table, with their 
bofoms bare, and their hair flowing down their fhoulders 36 . 

The order of the Holy Ghoft was inftituted by Henry, on the firft of January, 1579. 
The king was declared fovereign of the order, and the number of knights was confinedr 
to one hundred^(who were obliged to prove their nobility for three generations) cxclufiva 
of eight ecclefiaftics, four cardinals, and four prelates. 

While the Spaniards and Portuguefe, after the firft difcoveries of Columbus, had pene- 
trated into thofe regions called the Eaft and Weft Indies, and fent forth frequent fleets 
and colonies to fecure their invafions of Mexico, Peru, the Brafils and Goa, the French 
made no attempt to fliare in the riches of the New World, or to imitate the later range 
of the Englifh into the coafts of North America. By the neglect and difcouragement 
of the marine, even their private adventurers were reftrained from that fpirit of enter- 
prize which then diffufed itfelf among the other nations 37 . It was the genius of the 
admiral Coligni, extended to every object that could advance the intereft or honour of 
his country, which firft produced an attention to this point of national advantage. 
During the reign of Henry the Second, he employed his intereft to recommend Ville- 
gagnon to the court, and to obtain authority for equipping fome veflels, with a view to 
form a French fettlement in the Brafils. This colony, however, was foon deilroyed', 
notwithstanding a fort they had built for their protection, which bore the admiral's name. 
In February, 1562, Coligni, not difcouraged by the failure of his firft attempt, refumed 
an enterprize of the fame kind, and obtained the royal commiflion for fending John 
Ribaud, a noted mariner of Dieppe, with two veflels, to the coaft of Florida. Near the 
frith of Saint Helen, fort Carolina was conftructed; and Ribaud, having left his lieu- 
tenant with a garrifon and provifions, failed back to France to obtain a reinforcement 
and frefh fupplies. But the kingdom being thrown into confufion by the civil wars, 
the colony was neglected ; the garrifon, at length, abandoned the fort, and with difficulty 
procured a paflage to England. At the peace of Orleans, the admiral fitted out three 
other fhips, and appointed Laudonniere, who had been in the former expedition, to com- 
mand them. On their arrival in Florida, it was judged proper to change the fituation 
of the fort to a place more commodious. The affairs of the new fettlers profpered, until 
a party of them, taking advantage of Laudonniere's ficknefs, made excurfions to the 
Spanifh main, and to the ifland of Cuba. By this means the colony was neglected, and 
Laudonniere was on the point of fetting fail for France, when Ribaud appered withfeven 
veflels in the bay. 

The Spaniards had, by this time, fitted out a fquadron of eight fail, which, arriving at 
J» Mtzerai, torn. be. p. 55. 37 D'Aubigne, lir. i. chap. 16. 
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the critical time of the debarkation, and while the two commanders were difputing whe- 
ther they Ihould truft to the defence of the fort, or that of the fhips, fo far accompliffi- 
ed the deftru&ion of one and the other, that Laudonniere and Ribaud's fon, glad to 
efcape with fome of their veflels, carried intelligence to France of the dreadful maf- 
facre and cruel infults committed on their countrymen by the Spaniards ; who put mod 
of their prifoners to death, and hung many of their bodies on trees, and gibbets, with 
labels affixed to them, importing that they were fo treated, not as pirates and French- 
men, but as Lutherans and heretics. Laudonniere's complaints of the outrage and in- 
dignity done to the honour and name of the French nation, were little regarded by 
the court ; but a remarkable revenge was undertaken by aprivate individual, Dominique de 
Gourgues, a Gafcon captain, who being made a prifoner in the Tufcan wars, had been 
fent to the gallies by the Spaniards. Inflamed with refentment, determined on reveng- 
ing his own perfonal injuries, and ambitious of vindicating the public wong, he fold his 
eftate, and having obtained a farther fum on credit, equipped fome fmall veflels, manned 
with foldiers, with which he failed for Florida in Auguft, 1567. His atchievements were 
nolefs furprifing than the undertaking itfelf was extraordinary. With two hundred men, 
and fome favages, he made himfolf mafler of the Carolina fort, and two others erected near 
it, which were mounted with cannon, and defended by four hundred Spanifh troops. He 
retaliated the maflacre of the prifoners, on whofe bodies he placed this infcription ; 
" I have treated you thus, not as Spaniards only, but as traitors, robbers, and affaffins." 
On his return to France, he found the Spanifh influence fo" prevalent at court, that 
inflead of receiving thanks for this Angular exploit, he was obliged to conceal himfelf in 
an obfcure retreat, in order to avoid a capital profecution. A more hopeful expedition, un- 
dertaken a fliort time before this, by Bertrand de Montluc, fon to the general of that 
name, for the purpofe of forming a fettlement on the coaft of Guinea, and opening to 
France the tract of the Portuguefe navigation to the Cape of Good Hope, and the Eafl 
Indies, had been likewife attended with a difaftrous fate. In the ifland of Madeira, the 
Portuguefe, who refufed them admittance for water and provifions after a florin, were 
too weak to refift their aflault ; hut young Montluc having received a mortal wound 
in ftorming the town, the expedition was flopped, and the troops returned to France, 
where the credit of Coligni and old Montluc was fcarcely fufficient to protect them from 
the effects of a profecution, commenced againfl them on the remonftrance of the envoy 
from Portugal. In this manner, from the inattention of the court of France to the 
public intereft and the fubfequent broils of the nation, which increafed the difcourage- 
ment of the marine, and fruftrated every extenfive and beneficial fcheme ot policy; the 
French attempts at colonization in the New World proved tardy, irregular, and abortive. 

Henry was the lafl monarch of the race of Valois, which had reigned over the king- 
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dom during one hundred and fixty-one years, and had given thirteen fovereigns to 
France. Under their government, the limits of the French empire had been extended 
by the important acquifitions of Dauphine, Burgundy, Provence, and Brittany. Louifa, . 
widow to Henry, retired, on the death of her hufband, to the caftle of Moulins, where 
ihepaffed in tranquil privacy the remainder of her days. She expired in 1601, in the 
forty- feventh year of her age. 
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Adrets, baron des ; his fuccefs againft the Ca- 
tholics in Dauphine, 544; his cruelty, 344; is 
taken prifoner, 545. 

Albret, the lord of; endeavours to procure the 
hand of Anne, heirefs of Brittany, 201. 

Albert of Brandenburgh ; his depredations, 393; 
joins the emperor before Metz, 398 ; defeated by 
the duke of Saxony, 403. 

Alencon, duke of; his trial — condemnation— 
and impi ifonment, 1 10. 

Amboife, George d\ archbifhop of Rouen ; raifed 
to the dignity of prime minifter, 264; reftores to 
fubmiffion the duchy of Milan, 267, 268 ; difap- 
pointed in his hopes of the papacy, 275 ; figns 
the famous league of Cambray, 284; his death, 
and character, 289. 

Angers, treaty of, 73. 

Anjou, Margaret of, queen of England; vifits 
Lewis the Eleventh — her troops defeated at the 
battle of Hexham — arrives in Flanders, 1 1. 

Anne, heirefs of Brittany ; her numerous fuit- 
ors, 175; fucceeds to the dominions of her father, 
301 ; her fpirited conduct, 202 ; offers battle to 
her rebellious fubjefts, 204; enters Rennes, 204 ; 
concludes a treaty with the king of England, 205; 



her fpirited remonftrance to that monarch, 208, 
209; offers her hand to Maximilian, 210 ; the 
marriage is celebrated by proxy, 210 ; her ex- 
treme averfion from a marriage with the king of 
France, 214 ; is neverthelefs compelled, by the 
treachery of her fubjects, to give her hand to 
Charles the Eighth, 215 ; gives birth to a dau- 
phin, 215; her grief on the death of her hufband, 
263 ; marries Lewis the Twelfth, 265 ; her 
death, 307. 

Anne of Beaujeu, daughter to Lewis the Ele- 
venth ; appointed regent -of the kingdom, during 
the minority of her brother, Charles the Eighth, 
150 ; difplays her prudence and policy, 153; fo« 
ments the troubles in Brittany, 176 ; forms a plan 
for arreting the duke of Orleans — deprives that 
prince of his place, 183 ; fuppreffes a revolt, 185 ; 
imitates the difhoneft policy of her brother, 187 ; 
augments the aVmy, and impofes a frefh tax, 188; 
powerful confederacy formed againft, 189 ; forms 
a plan for the reduction of Brittany, 191 ; advifes 
the king to facrifice juftice to policy, 196. 

Armag?mc, count and countefs'of; murdered at 
the infligation of Lewis the Eleventh, 107. 

B. 

Barricades^ the day of the, 644. 

Baxter^ 
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Baxter, his curious verfion of the Lord's pray- 
er, 473- 

Bayard, le chevalier ; flays a Spanifli general 
in fingle combat, 272 ; defeats the Spaniards at 
the paffage of the Garigliano, 275, 276; refufes 
to evacuate Naples — returns to France, 278 ; his 
generality at the fiege of Brefcia, 295 ; taken 
prifoner by the Englifh at the battle of Spurs, 
305 ; releafed, 306 ; defeats the papal forces at 
Villa-Franca, 314 ; confers the honour of knight- 
hood on Francis the Ftu, 314 ; compels the Im- 
perialifis to raife the fiege of Mezieres, 329 ; is 
{lain at the paffage of the Seffia, 338. 
Bayonne, congrefs of, 572. 
Beze, Theodore ; appointed by the Proteftants 
to attend the conferences at Poiffy, 523 ; pro- 
tected by Catharine of Medicis, 524, 525 ; driven 
from court, 531. 

Bicocca, battle of, 333, 334. 
Bourbon, duke of, perfuades the duke of Bur- 
gundy to take up arms againft Lewis the Eleventh, 
21; joins the league for the public good, 24; 
takes Rouen, 36 ; is reconciled to the king, 4c ; 
afferts his claim to the regency, on the death of 
Lewis, j 5 1 ; revolts againft his fovereign, 336; 
is killed at the fiege of Rome, 350. 

Bourbon, baftard of; his fpirited reply to Lewis 
the Eleventh, 45 ; made admiral of France, 46 ; 
is fent ambaftador to England, 49. 

Bourlon, Anthony of ; king of Navarre, repairs 
to court — is infulted, 469 — and retires, 470 ; re- 
turns to court? 5*1 j concludes an accommoda- 
tion with the queen-mother, 512 ; is created lieu- 
tenant-general of the kingdom, 514; ma : ntains a 
corrtfpondence with Spain, and becomes an ene- 
my to the Hugonots, 531 ; joins the Triumvirate, 
537 j killed at the fiege of Rouen, tat\ 

Boi.rdcaux, parliament of, when inltituted, 148. 
Brrze, fenefchal of Normandy : difTuades the 
king from engaging the count of Chuolois, 28 ; 
is fliiu at the battle of Monilhtry, 30. 

Brittany, nobles of ; revolt againft their fove- 
jeign, and conclude a treaty with the king of 
France, 19. 
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Brittany annexed to the crown, 

Buchanan, anecdote of, 473. 

Burgundy, parliament of ; when inftituted, 14S 

C 

Calais, reduced by the French, 424. 

Calvin, John ; preaches up obedience to king* 
— his principles and practice at variance with each 
other, 473 ; — note. 

Cambray, peace of ; called " The Ladies* 
Peace," 353. 

Cambray, league of ; 284. 

Campc, treaty of, 372. 

Capua, is taken by affault — enormities com- 
mitted there ; 269, 270. 

CaJlclnau-ChaloJJc, a leader of the Hugonots, 
brought to trial — his fpirited defence, 498. Hi« 
execution, 501. 

Cateau-Cambrejis, peace of ; 43 

Cerizoles, battle of ; 369. 

Charles, duke of Orleans ; his death, 22. 

Charles, Duke of Berri ; revolts againft his bro- 
ther, Louis the Eleventh ; 22, his appanage aug- 
mented, 36, 37 : acquires the duchy of Norman- ' 
dy, 37 ; is djiveD out of Normandy by his bro- 
ther, 44 ; accepts the duchy of Guienne, 67 ; re- 
jefts the proffered alliance of the duke of Bur- 
gundy, 70 ; pays a vilit to his brother, 70 ; pre- 
pares to refift the attacks of his brother, 98 ; 
his death, 100. 

Catharine of Medicis ; the head of a party, 379 • 
affumes the reins of power, 462 ; her duplicity 
with regard to the Hugonots, 491 • her hypocrify, 
510; alTumes the authority of regent on the ac- 
ceflion of Chart* the Ninth, 515 ; favours, from 
political motives, the views of the Reformed, 
519; countenances Beze, a Proteflant divine, 
524, 152 5 ; her propofal for the rctforation of tran- 
quillity adopted by the convention at Saint Ger- 
main, 527 ; negocintes, at the fame time, with 
the Catholic and Proteftant powers, 528, 529 j 
takes the king to Monceaux, 533 ; and from thence 
to Fontainebleau, ^37 • co-operates with the Guif- 
es, 446 ; has an interview with the prince of 
Conde at Thuri, 546 ; concludes a peace with the 

Hugonots 
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Hugonots, 563 ; and with England, 570; has an 
interview with the queen and minifters of Spain at 
Bayohne, 572 ; levies troops, 574; figns a treaty 
with the Hugonots at Long-jumeau, 581 ; forms 
a plan for feizing the prince of Conde and the 
admiral, 582 ; profcribcs the Prote Hants, 583 ; 
inltigates her ion to maffacre the Hugonots, 608 ; 
removes the fcruples of Charles, 604 ; levies 
troops againft the Hugonots, 624 ; appointed re- 
gent of the kingdom, 629 ; lol'es the confidence of 
Henry, 647 j her death, 647. 

Charles, the Bold, Count of Charolois, is ap- 
pointed to the office of king's lieutenant-general, 
in Normandy, 8 ; his threats to the French am- 
bafladors, 21 ; invades France, 26 ; threatens Pa- 
ris , 28 ; engages the French army at Monthlery, 
— difplays great valour, 30; inverts Paris, 33; 
concludes a peace with Lewis, 37, 38 ; befieges 
and deftroys the town of Dinant, 47 ; fucceeds to 
the extenfive dominions of his father, 49; defeats 
the Liegeois in a pitched battle, 50 ; takes Sain- 
tron and Liege, 51 j figns a truce with Lewis, 
52; his interview with that monarch at Peronne, 
56, 57 j his rage againft Lewis, 58 ; ligns a trea- 
ty with Lewis, 58 ; forms the fiege of Liege, 60 ; 
his danger and courage, 61 ; reduces Liege, and 
caufes the town to be demolifhed, 63 ; fends am- 
bafladors to the duke of Guienne, 69 ; affords a 
refuge to Edward the Fourth — and writes to the 
people of England, 82 ; affilts Edward to recovet 
his dominions, 86, 87 ; enters France at the head 
of a powerful army, 87 ; reduces Pequigny — and 
injudicioufly fixes his camp between the town of 
Amiens and the French army, 87; concludes a 
truce with the French king, 89 ; his court the cen- 
tre of political negociatiuns, 91 ; figns a treaty 
with the kings of Cartile and Arragon, 97 ; figns 
a treaty with Lewis the Eleventh, 100; publifhes 
a manifefto againft that monarch, ici ; enters Pi- 
cardy, and burns the town of Nefle, 103 ; is re- 
pulfed at Beauvais, lays wafte the province of Nor- 
mandy, 103; extends his dominions, 107; con- 
cludes a treaty with the king of England, the ob- 
ject of which is the conqueft of Fi ance, in; his 



imprudence and ambition, 112; figns a truce for 
nine years with Lewis, 118; enters Switzerland, 
reduces Granfon and hangs the garrifon, 120; 
fuftains a defeat, 121 ; is llain in battle, 124. 

Charles tic Eighth, his atctffion to the ihions, 
149; concludes a treaty with the factious nobles 
of Brittany, 191 ; violates that treaty, 196; con- 
cludes a treaty with the duke of Biittany at Sa- 
ble, 200 ; his difhonourable conduct to the young 
duchefs of Brittany, 202 ; figns a treaty with 
Maximilian, by which he engages to evacu- 
ate Brittany, 209 ; refufes to comply with the 
terms of that treaty, 210; refolves to obtain 
for himfelf the hand of the duchefs of Brittany, 
though betrothed to Maximilian, 212; rcftores 
the duke of Orleans to liberty, 213 ; compels the 
duchefs of Brittany to efpoufe him, 216; pre- 
pares to refill the invafion of Henry, 218; con- 
cludes a peace with thar monarch at Eflaples, 219 ; 
figns a treaty with Maximilian, 220 ; projects the 
conqueft of the Eaftern empire, 221; reduces 
the kingdom of Naples, 232 ; marches from Na- 
ples, 234; rejects the prudent advice of Philip de 
Confine?, 355; pafles the Appenines, 237, 238; 
defeats the confederates at the battle of Fornuovo, 
242 ; concludes a treaty with the republic of 
Florence, 246 ; figns a treaty with the duke of 
Milan at Vercelli, 250, 251 ; returns to France, 
253 ; adminfters jullice in perfon, 261 ; his death 
— and character, 262. 

Charles the Fifth, figns a treaty of confederacy 
with Francis the Firft, 318; raifed to the dignity 
of emperor, 325; concludes a treaty with the pope, 
329 ; invades France, 330 ; retires, with igno- 
miny, from the fiege of Marfeilles, 339 ; his pro- 
pofals to Francis after the captivity of that mo- 
narch, 345 ; figns a treaty with that monarch, and 
rertores him to liberty, 346, 347 ; his deteftable 
hypocrify, 350; concludes a peace with Francis 
at Cambray, 353 ; reviles Francis, and violates his 
promife, 356, 357 ; declares war againft that mo- 
narch, 356 ; invades France, 358; retires with 
difgrace, 359 ; concludes a truce, 360 ; demands 
a paflage through France, arid enters Paris, 362 ; 

forms 
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forms a league with Henry, 367 ; takes Cam- 
bray, 367 ; retakes Luxembourg, 369; figns a 
peace with Fiance at Crefpy, 371; attains, by 
treachery and by arms, the fummit of his ambi- 
tion, 383 ; fl es before the arms of Maurice, 392; 
concludes a treaty with the German confederates 
at Paffau, 394 ; forms the fiege of Metz, 398 ; 
compelled to retreat, 399 ; enters the Low Coun- 
tries, and lays fiege to Terouenne, 41 3 ; reduces 
and demolifhes that town, 414 ; is defeated before 
Renti, 409; refigns his hereditary dominions to 
his fon, 413 ; concludes a truce with the king of 
France, 414. , 

Charles, the Ninth; his acceflion to the 
throne, 514; partes an edict favourable to the 
Hugonots, 521; is crowned at Rheims, 522; 
publifties the edict of July, forbidding ail aflem- 
blies of the Hugonots, 523 ; partes the edict of 
January, tolerating the Reformed, with particular 
reflrictions, 528 ; declared to be of age— aflumes 
the reins of government, 566 ; vifits the different 
provinces, 570, 571 ; has an interview with the 
queen of Spain, and the duke of Alva, at Bay- 
onne, 572 ; profcribes the Proteftants, 1583 ; forms 
the fiege of Saint Jean d'Angeli, 596 ; concludes 
a peace with the Hugonots, 599; marries Eliza- 
beth, daughter to the emperor Maximilian, 599 ; 
invites the admiral to Paris, 604; affects indigna- 
tion at the attempt to artaflinate the admiral, 606 ; 
vifits Coligni, 606 ; rcfolves to martacre the Hu- 
gonots, 6o3 ; his icruples removed by Catharine, 
609; fires upon the Hugonots from the windows 
of his palace, 613 ; his death, and character, 626. 

Chimrv, 1 ;J of, his fpirited reply to Lewis the 
Eleventh, 1 3. 

Combat, judicial, between the lords of Jarnac 
and Chateigneraie, 381 ; between Fendille and 
D'Aguerre, 18 1, 182. 

Comines, Philip dc ; diftuades the duke of Bur- 
gundy from proceeding to extremities againft the 
king of France, 58 ; is lent, as ambiflador, from 
Charles the Eighth to the republic of Venice, 233 '■> 
leaves Venice, 234. 

Concordat clhblifhed in France, 316. 



Ctnflms, treaty of, 3H. 

Coligni, Gafpar de, admiral of France j "nis 
gallantry at the battle of Renti, 409 ; is taken 
prifoner at Saint Qnintin, 422 ; religns the go- 
vernment of Picardy, 471; prefents a petition 
to the council from the Hugonots of Normandy, 
508 ; courted by Catharine of Medicis — his dif- 
interefted principles, 519; promifes Catharine a 
powerful army of Hugonots, 528 ; retires from 
court, 531 ; promotes an aflbciation of the Hu- 
gonots at Orleans, 538, 539; takes meafures for 
purfuing the war againft the Triumvirate, 539, 
540 j defeats a detachment of the Catholics at 
Chateaudun, 548 ; commands the van of the 
Hugonots at the battle of Dreux, 555 ; his cou- 
rage and conduct eminently difplayed, 556, 
557 ; juftified from the accufation of being inftru- 
mental to the murder of the duke of Guife, 560, 
561 ; repairs to Rochelle, $82 ; attacks the Catho- 
lic camp, 591 ; is wounded and defeated at the 
battle of Montcontour, 594; defeats the Catho- 
lics at Arnay-le-duc, 598 ; repairs to Paris, on 
the king's invitation, 604 ; his aftailination at- 
tempted by Maurevel, 605 ; urged by his friends 
to leave Paris — motives of his refufal, 6*7 ; his 
fortitude — and aflafti nation, 610. 

Cotuk, Lewis, prince of ; reprimanded by the 
conflable Montir.orenci, 419 ; his character, 470 ; 
appointed chief of the Hugonots, 475 ; accufed 
by the council, 496 ; his retort on the cardinal of 
Lorraine, 497 : retires from court, 503 ; returns 
to court, and is arretted by the king, 511; is tried 
and condemned, 5 1 1 ; is releafed— cleared from 
the accufation by a decree of the council — and 
repairs to court, 518; forms a powerful-party 'in 
the capital, 530; quits Paris, 537; being declar- 
ed chief of the Hugonots, he publifhes a mani- 
feflo, and prepares for war againft the Triumvi- 
rate, 530 ; applies to England for alTi fiance, 545 ; 
concludes a treaty with Elizabeth, 54c, 546; re- 
jects the propofaU of Catharine, 547 ; lays liege 
to Paris, 553 ; retires from before that city, 554; 
engages the Catholics at Dreux, 555, 5 56; is taken 
prifoner, 556; concludes a peace with Catharine 
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of Medicis, 563 ; endeavours to fecure the king's 
perfon, 576; forms the blockade of Paris, 577 ; 
engages the Catholics at Saint Denis, 579 ; infults 
the capital, 580; figns a treaty with the royalifls, 
581; repairs to Rochelle, and takes up arms, 
583 ; attacks the vanguard of the Catholics at 
Jazeneuil, 586; harangues his troops at the 
battle of Jarnac, 588 ; is wounded— taken pri- 
foner — and affaffinated, 589. 

Conde, prince of, fon to Lewi?, conducts an 
army of Germans into France, 631. 

Crr/jby, peace of, 371. 

Lou/raj, battle of, 641. 

D. 

D'AnJelot, takes the city of Orleans, 53S; leads 
an army of Germans to the affiftance of the Hu- 
.gonots, 553 ; undertakes the defence of Orleans, 
556 ; difplays his intrepidity at Briflac, £86 ; his 
death, 590. 

Dia»aoi Poitiers, miftrefs to Henry the Second, 
fome account of, 376, 377. 

Doria, proclaimed " The Father of his Coun- 
try," and the " Reftorer of its Liberty," 353. 

Dreux, battle of, 555, $c6. 

Dubourg, a magiflrate, executed at Paris, 479. 

Dunois, count of; compels the French to raife 
the fiege of Nantes, 194. 

Duprat, Anthony ; made chancellor of France, 
5 1 2 j firft expofes to fale the offices cf the crown, 
513. 

E. 

EdiB, forbidding the marriage of minors with- 
out the confent of parents, 460. 

Edward the Fourth, king of England ; invades 
France, 113 j is difgufted with the conduct of the 
duke of Burgundy, 114; concludes a treaty with 
the king of France, 116; has an interview with 
that monarch at Pequigni, u6j returns to Eng- 
land, 118. 

Elizabeth, fucceeds to the Englifli throne, 429 ; 
Vol. III. 



refufes the proffered hand of Philip, 434; Con- 
cludes a peace with the French, 435; figns a 
treaty with the Scottifli rebels, 484 ; hertreacherons 
defigns on Mary queen of Scots, 1502, ^03 ; con- 
cludes a treaty with the French Hugonots, 545, 
546 ; her motives for refilling the duke of Anjou» 
635. 

Ea^/tien, count of ; defeats the Imperial'ilb at 
Cerizoles, 369 ; his death, 373. 

Etampcs, duchefsof; her treachery to Francis 
the Firft, 370 ; difgraced, 377 ; created duchek 
of Valentinois, 378. 

F. 

Ferdinand the Catholic, king of Arragon ; enters*- 
into a league againft France, 233 ; his perfidious 
conduct, 269 ; compels the French to raife the 
liege of Salfes, 277 ; accedes to the league of 
Cambray, 289; is inverted by the pope with the 
kingdom of Naples, and joins the lbvereign pon- 
tiff againft France, 292; invades the kingdom of 
Navarre, 300; his death, 317. 

Fernuovo, battle of, 241, 242. 

Francis the Firjl ; fucceeds to the throne of 
Fiance, 311 ; renews- the treaty of peace with 
England, 312; defeats the Swii's at the battle of 
Marignanon, 314, 315 ; concludes a treaty with 
pope Leo the Tenth, and abolifhes the Pragmatic 
fanction, 316; returns to France, 317; figns a 
treaty of confederacy with Charles the Fifth, 318; 
afpires to the dignity of emperor, 321 ; his inter- 
view with Henry the Eighth, 326; enters the 
Milanefe — and forms the fiege of Pavia, 340 ; is 
defeated and taken prifoner by the Imperialists, 
343 ; rejects the emperor's propofals, 345 ; rc- 
figns his lrngdom to the dauphin, 346 ; concludes 
atreaty with Charles, and recovershis liberty, 346, 
enters into a league with the Italian powers againft 
the emperor, 349; concludes a treaty with the 
king of England, 3-0 ; declares war againft the 
emperor, 352 : concludes a peace with Charles at 
Cambray, 353 ; fecretly protefts againft the treaty, 
354; perfecutes the Proteflants, 354; annexe* 

4 O Brittany, 
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Brittany to the crown of France, 355 ; prepares 
for war with the emperor, 357 , forms an alliance 
with the Turk?, 360 ; concludes a truce with the 
emperor, 360 ; grants Charles a paflage through 
France, 362 ; engages in a war with that prince, 
364, takes Luxembourg, 365 ; relieves Landre;v, 
befieged by the emperor, 367 ; concludes a treaty 
with Charles at Crefpy, 371 ; and with Henry at 
Campe, 372 ; his death and character, 373. 

Francis the Second, duke of Brittany ; threat- 
ened with an invalion by Lewis the Eleventh, 15 ; 
averts, by feeming fubmillion, the refentment of 
Lewis, 16 j prepares for refinance, 17 ; effects a 
junction with the Burgundians, 33 ; refufes to 
confirm the treaty of Conflans, 42 ; his impolitic 
behaviour to the duke of Normandy, 42, 43 ; 
concludes a private treaty with the king of France, 
at Caen, 43 ; makes an irruption into Lower 
Normandy, and reduces the towns of Eayeux, 
Caen, and Avranches, 5 1 ; figns a truce with the 
king, 51 ; concludes an alliance with England, 54; 
figns a treaty with France, 55 ; enters into a 
league, againft France, with Maximilian, 187; 
concludes a treaty with Charles the Eighth at 
Sable, 200 ; his death, 201. 

Francis, the Second; his acceffion to the 
throne,*46i ; revokes the conceflion6 and gifts of 
his predeceflbrs, 476 ; reduces the army, 477 ; 
exprefles his difpleafure with the Guifes, 494 ; 
rcfules to ratify the treaty with Elizabeth— mo- 
tives of fuch refufal, 506, 507 ; marches to Or- 
leans, 510 ; orders the prince of Conde to be ar- 
refted, c,itf ; fixes a day for the execution of the 
prince, 512 ; his death and character, 513. 

G. 

Gafton tie Foix, duke of Nemours ; relieves 
the town of Bologna, 494 ; takes by aflault the 
city of Brefcia, 295 ; is Main at the battle of Ra- 
venna, ; his character, 296. 

Ghent, its fortifications demolifhed by Maximi- 
lian, 186; revolt and cruelty of its inhabitants, 
197. 



GhlaraifadiUt, battle of, 287, 288. 

Goufalvo, a Spanifh general, called, " The great-- 
Captain,'' his treachery and perjury, 27.0; com- 
pletes the expnlfion of the French from the king- 
dom of Naples, 277, 278.. 

Guicnnt, inhabitants of, exempted from the im- 
port of The Gabelle, 387. 

Guincgattc, battle m, 138. 

Guij'e, Francis, duke of ; appointed governor of 
Metz, 396 ; his character, 398 ; his conduct and 
courage during the fiege of Metz, 396, 397, 398; 
compels the ImperialiOs to raife the fiege, 399 ; 
his humanity,. 400 ; appointed lieutenant-general 
of the kingdom, 423 ; reduces the city of Calais,. 
424 ; takes the town of Thionville, 427 ; made 
mailer of the houfhold, 471 ; glories in his ig- 
norance on religious matters, 501 ; retires from 
court, 520 ; enters into a league with the confhble 
and the marefchai Saint Andre, 520 ; endeavours 
to prevent the maflacre of the Hugonots at Vafll, 
535 ; enters Paris, 536 ; lays fiege to Bourges, 
548 ; reduces that town, 549 ; forms the fiege of 
Orleans, 559; is affallinated by Poltrot, 559, 
560 ; his character, 562. 

Guije, duke of ; takes an active part in the 
maflacre of the Hugonots, 6c8 , his cruelty, 610 ;. 
places himfelf at the head of the league, 636 ; 
concludes a treaty with the Spaniards, 637 ; af- 
faflinated, 646. 

H. 

Hardy, John ; forms a plan for poifoning Lewis 
the Eleventh — is detected — and executed, 108. 

Henry, king of Caltile ; his interview with 
Lewis the Eleventh, 12 ; his death, 1 14. 

Henry the Seventh, king of England ; his tem- 
porifing policy, 192 ; offers his mediation between 
the French and Bretons, 193 ; concludes a treaty 
with the duchefs of Brittany, 205 ; invades 
France, 218 ; concludes a peace with Charles, 
219. 

Henry the Eighth, king of England ; declares 

war 
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war againft France, 299; invades that kingdom, 
305 ; defeats the French at the battle of Spurs, 
305; reduces the city of Tournay, 306; returns 
to England, 306; offers himfelf a candidate for 
the Imperial throne, 323 ; his interview with 
Francis the firft, 326 ; fends an army to invade 
France, 336; concludes a treaty with the regent 
of France, 345, 346 ; figns a frefli treaty with 
Francis, by which he renounces all claims to the 
crown of France, 351 ; declares war againft the 
emperor, 352; forms a league with the emperor, 
and declares war againft France, 367 ; invades that 
kingdom, 369; returns to England, 371 ; con- 
cludes a peace with France, 372. 

Henry the Second accedes to the throne, 376; 
the influence of love on his character and diipofi ■ 
tion, 377 ; effects a complete change in the admi- 
niftration, 378, 379; ilfues various edicts for the 
repreilion of private aflaffinations, 382; forms a 
treaty with the Scots, and obtains the hand of 
Mary Stuart for his fon, the dauphin Francis, 
3S4, 385 : enters the Boulonnois, 386 : makes 
peace with England, 387 : declares war againft the 
emperor, 388 ; concludes a treaty with the Ger- 
man confederates, 390 ; places himfelf at the head 
of his troops and enters the Low Countries, 408 ; 
defeats the emperor at Rentis, 409 ; figns a treaty 
with the pope, 4.13 ; concludes a truce with the 
emperor, 414 : figns a frefli treaty with the pope, 
and declares war againft Philip, 416 : propofes the 
reduclion of Calais, 423 : his attachment to the 
conftable, 426: figns a peace with England and 
Spain, 435 : his death and character, 439. 

Henry, duke of Anjou, created lieutenant-gene- 
ral of the army, 574 : appointed lieutenant-gene- 
ral of the kingdom, 581 ; is attacked by theHugo- 
nots at Jazeneuil, 586 j defeats the Hugonots at 
Jarnac, 588 ; connives at the murder of the prince 
of Conde, 589 ; compelled to raife the fiege of Cog- 
nac, 590; elected to the throne of Poland, 619; 
repairs to his new kingdom, 619; revolt, 621 j 
fucceeds to the throne of France, 629 ; his grief on 
the death of the princefs of Conde, 630 ; crowned 
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at Rheims, 630 ; figns a treaty with the Hu- 
gonots, 632 ; is mortified at the determination of 
the Polifli diet to chufe a new fovereign, 632; 
gives himfelf up to pleafure, and refigns the di- 
rection 6f fiate affairs to his favourite the duke of 
Joyeufe, 636 ; roufed from h : s lethargy, by the 
lofs of feveral towns taken by the Leaguers, fends 

an army againft them, 638 ; ligns a treaty 

with the league, 638; infulted by the Pari- 
fians, 638 ; — intercedes, in vain, with Eliza- 
beth in behalf of Mary queen of Scots, 642 j 
commands all foreigners to leave the capital, 644; 
quits his palace, retires to Chartres, and aflembles 
the States at Blois, 645 ; refolves on the death of 
the duke of Guife; 645 ; withdraws his confidence 
from the queen-mother, 647 ; is aflaflinated by 
James Clement, a Jacobin friar, 649; his death 
• and character, 649. 

Henry, king of Navarre, joins the Hugonots, 
5^35 becomes chief of that party, 590; marries 
Margaret, filler to Charles the Ninth, 60; ; com- 
pelled by Charles to abjure his religion, 616; his 
courage difplayed at the fiege of Cahors, 633, 

6 34- 

Hopital Michael de L', made chancellor of 
France, 502; his fpeech to the States General, 
516, 517 ; contracts an intimacy with the admiral 
Coligni, 519; his fpirited reply to the conftable, 
541 ; withdraws from the council, 541 ; frames the 
edict of Moulins, 573; difmifled from his office, 
563- 

Hugonots, State of, 472 ; difiribute inflammatory 
libels, 480; experience perfecutions, 481 ; are ca- 
lumniated, 482; prepare to attack the Guifes, 487; 
their violent proceedings, 503 ; hold a fynod at 
Poitiers, 518 ; infuit a proceffion at Beauvais, 521; 
their acts of violence againft the catholics, 525 ; 
attack the church of Saint Marceau, 527 ; aflbciate 
at Orleans, 538; fuccefs of their arms, 543; 
their fuccefs in Normandy, 545 ; determine to 
feize the king's perfon, 576 ; are profcribed, 583 ; 
are defeated at Montcontour, 595 ; hold a conful- 
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tation and advife their leaders to leave Paris, 6e6 ; 
maflacre of, 609, 610, 611, 612. 

I J 

January, edict of ; 527. 

Jar/iac, battle of ; 589. 

Jazeneuil, fkirmifh of ; 586. 

Ignatius Loyola, founder of the Jefuits; wound- 
ed at the fiege of Pampelnna, 327. 

Imjuijition eftabliflicd in France, by Pope Paul 
the Fourth, 448. 

Ifabella, countefs of Charolois; her death, 39. 

Julius the Second, pops ; accedes to the League 
of Cambray, 384 ; makes peace with the Vene- 
tians, 290; forms a plan for the expulfion of 
foreigners from Italy, 290; places himfelf at the 
head of his troops, 291 ; inverts Ferdinand of Ar- 
ragon with the kingdom of Naples, 292 ; his 
death j and character, 302. 

July, edict of ; 522, 523. 

Juvenal iks Urjins, deprived of the diginity of 
chancellor, by Lewis the Eleventh, 6 ; is re ft ore d 
to office, 39. 

L 

La Mouy, a Protectant chieftain, murdered by 
Maurevel, 596. 

Lamlois Pete>, imprifons the chancellor of 
Eiittany, 175 ; efpoufes the caufe of the duke of 
Orleans* 176; excites, by his tyranny, the nobles 
of Brittany to revolt, 177 ; projects the plan of 
a revolution in England, 178; enters into a treaty 
with Richard the Third, king of England ; and 
engages to deliver up the earl of Richmond, 179; 
his fcheme is fruftrated, 180 ; is feized and hang- 
ed by the Breton nobles, 184. 

La Nour, repels an attack of the Catholics at 
Baflac, c.86 ; is taken prifoner at JMontcontour, 
59,; defeats the Catholics near Rochclle, 598. 

League for the Public good; when ell.iblifhed 
and for what purpoi'e ; 24. 
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League Holy, when eftabliflicd and for wh.if,, 

2 93- » 
League the, formed by the Citholics, 633. 

Leo the Tenth, pope ; concludes a treaty with 

Francis the Fit ft, 318; breaks that treaty and 

concludes another with the emperor, 329; hrs 

death, 333. 

Lewis the Eleventh, is /aid to have difplayed 
great joy at the death of his father, p. 3 ; is fu- 
fpicious of the defigns of the duke of Burgundy, 
p. 4 ; is crowned at Rheims, p. 4; his extraor- 
dinary profeffions of friendfhip to the duke of 
Burgundy, 5 ; his public entry into Paris, 5 ; ex- 
traordinary ceremony on that occafion, q, 6 ; dif- 
miffes all the chief officert of ftate, and princi- 
pal magiftrates, 6 ; augments the impolls, and 
breaks his oath to the people of Rheims, 7 ; con- 
firms the alliance contracted by his father with the 
people of Liege, 8 ; confents to the abolition of 
the Pragmatic Sanction, 8 ; his obfeqnioufnefs to 
the pope, 9 ; concludes a treaty with the king of 
Arragon, 11 ; his interview with Henry, king of 
Cailile, 12; procures from the duke of Bur- 
gundy the reftitution of the towns on the Somme, 
14 ; his frivolous accufations agaiuft the duke of 
Brittany, 16 ; fufpected of forming a defign on the 
perfons of the duke of Burgundy and his Ion, 17, 
18 ; denies the charge, 19 ; convenes an affembly 
of the nobles at Tours, 22; his wife meafures, 
and vigorous preparations for refilling the attacks 
of his revolted fubjects, 25 ; engages the Bur- 
gundians at Montlhery — is expofed to imminent 
ctanger, 30; flies during the night, 31 ; retires to 
Paris, 32; influence of his conduct on the man- 
ners of his fubjects, 37 ; concludes a peace, with 
the confederates, 37, 38 ; grants extraordinary 
privileges and immunities to the Parilians— -at- 
tempts toaccpiire popularity, 41 j violates the pri- 
vileges he had jufl granted, 41, 42; concludes a 
private treaty with the duke of Brittany, -43 ; 
takes the province of Normandy from his bro- 
ther, 44 ; his cruelty, 44 ; inftigates the Liegeois 
to wage war againll the duke of Burgundy, 46 ; 

peoples 



/ 
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peoples Paris with thieves and vagabonds, 48 - 
concludes a truce with England, 49 ; forbids the 
duke of Burgundy to attack the Liegcois, 5.0 ; 
enters Brittany with a powerful army — figns a 
truce with the duke of Brittany, 51 ; concludes a 
truce with the duke of Burgundy, 52 ; partes an 
edict for fecuring to the judges and other magif- 
trates the poflefiion of their places for life, 52 ; 
fends an army into Brittany, 54; figns a treaty 
with the duke of Biirtany, 55 ; purcbafes a peace 
of the duke of Burgundj', 55 ; his interview with 
that prince at Peronne, 56, 57 ; is in danger of 
being facrificed to the relentment of the duke of 
Burgundy, 58, figns a treaty with the duke, 58 ; 
accompanies the duke to Liege, 60 ; his danger, 
and courage, 61 j prevails on his brother to ac- 
cept the duchy of Guicnne, 67 ; interview with 
his brother, 67 ; concludes a treaty with the duke 
of Brittany, 73; forms an alliance with the earl 
of Warwick, 79 ; and with the Swifs, 82 ; en- 
courages the parliament of Paris to violate the 
treaty of Peronne, S3 ; commences hoftilities a- 
gainft the duke of Burgundy, 8 c ; reduces feve- 
ral tonus in Picardy, 86 ; refufes the battle offered 
by Charles, 88 ; concludes a truce with the duke 
of Burgundy, 89 ; detects a confpiracy formed 
by his brother for effecting a diminution of his 
power, 92 ; endeavours in vain to detach the duke 
of Burgundy from his alliance with the French 
princes, 94; prepares for an in.vafion of Guienne, 
93 ;' figns a treaty of peace with the duke of Bur- 
gundy, 100 ; fufpedtcd of poilbning his brother, 
ico; breaks the treaty with the duke of Bur- 
gundy, 101 ; reduces the province of Guienne, 
102 ; enters Brittany, and compels the duke to 
fign a truce, 105 ; forms an alliance with the 
Swifs Cantons, 113; reduces i'everal towns in 
Picardy and Artois, 1 14 ; concludes a treaty with 
the king of England, 116; figns a truce for nine 
years with the duke of Burgundy, 118 ; his inde- 
cent exultation at the death of that prince, 125 ; 
feizes the duchy of Burgundy, 127; enters Ar- 
tois, and inftigates the citizens of Ghent to revolt, 
1-2S ; enters Flanders — reduces various towns, 
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his crulty there, 129, 130; figns a truce with 
Maximilian, 132 ; an extraordinary inftance of 
his barbarity, 135; renews the war with Maxi- 
milian, but avoids an action, 136; figns another 
truce, 136; his motives forfoduing, 137 ; refufes 
the Sovereignty of Genoa, 137 ; his falutary ad- 
vice to his fon, 141, 142 ; flints him felf flip in the 
callle of Pleffis-les-Tours, 143 ; his death — and 
character, 146. 

Lewis, duke of Oilcans ; afloits his claim to 
the regency, 151 ; pays his addreff^s to the heirefs 
of Brittany, 176 • attempts to fecure partifans in 
the capital, 182, 183 ; forms a powerful con- 
federacy againft the regent, 184; obliged to lay 
down his arms, 185 ; forms a fecond confederacy 
more powerful than the firfr, 189; is taken pri- 
foncr at the battle of Orange, 199; is rcltored to 
liberty by Charles the Eighth, 213 ; is appointed 
to the government of Normandy, 214; is ap- 
pointed to the command of the fleet, 225; takes 
the town of Novara — his imprudent csndncl, 
236; evacuates Novara, 249;- banifhed from 
court, 255 ; accedes to the throne, under the 
title of Lewis the Twelfth, 264 ; repudiates his 
wife, Jane of France, 264 ■ efpoufes, Anne, the 
widow of his predeceflbr, 265 ; aflerts his claim 
to the duchy of Milan, which he reduces, 
266 ; declares war againlt the king of Spain, 275; 
betroths his daughter, Claude, to Francis, duke 
of Valois, 280 ; reduces the Genoefe to fubmif- 
fion, 282 ; appoints a governor to the archduke 
Charles, and fettles the regency of Caflile, 283 ; 
accedes to the league of Cambray, 284 ■ defeats 
the Venetians at the battle of Ghiaradadda, 287, 
288; is inverted by Maximilian with the duchy 
of Milan, 289 ; returns to France, 289 ; declares 
war againft the pope; 291 ; figns a treaty with 
pope Leo, 307 ; conclude:) a treaty with Henry 
the Eighth of England, and marries the princefs 
Mar} 7 , fifter to that monarch, 308 ; his death, and 
character, 309. 

Lon ain, cardinal of ; his persecution of the Hu- 
gonots, 504 ; accedes to the proportions of Theo- 
dore Beza, 524. 



Liuifa, of Savoy, duchefs of Angouleme ; ap- 
pointed regent of France during the abfence of heF 
fon Francis the Firfr.- 312 ; her character, 312 j her 
treachery and falfhood, 33^, 335; her wife and 
magnanimous conduit on the capture of her fon, 
344 ; concludes a treaty with England, 345, 346 ; 
her death, 355. 

Ludovico, duke of Milan; figns a treaty with 
the French at Vercelli, 250, 251 ; violates that 
treaty, 252 ; is expelled from his duchy by Lewis 
the Twelfth, 266 ; recovers a great part of it, 
367 ; is taken prifoner by the French, 267 ; his 
death, 298. 

M 

Marignano, battle of; 314, 315. 

Mary, heirefs of Burgundy ; fends ambafladors 
to the king of France, 128 ; is infulted and perfe- 
cuted by her fubjects, 129; marries Maximilian, 
archduke of Auilria, 131 ; her death, 139, 140. 

Mary, queen of England ; declares war againft 
France, 417 ; her death, 429. 

MaJJacre of the French by the Spaniards in 
Florida, 651 ; revenged by a private individual, 
651. 

Majfelin John de ; his harangue to the ftates- 
general at Tours, 164. 

Maurke duke of Saxony ; appointed head of the 
German confederates, 390 ; concludes a treaty 
with the king of France, 390; compels the em- 
peror to fly bcfoic him, 392; figns a treaty with 
Charle% at Paflau, 394; is flain at the battle of 
Sieveihaufen, 403. 

Maximilian, archduke of Anuria ; marries 
Mary, heirefs of Burgundy, 131 ; concludes a 
truce with the king of France, 132 ; engages in a 
war with the Flemings, 181 ; reduces to fubmif- 
fion the inhabitants of Ghent, and reftores tran- 
quillity to Flanders, 186 ; enters into an often- 
live league ag;.inft France with the duke of Brit- 
tany, 187 ; declares war againft France, 188 ; im- 
prifoned by the people of Bruges, 1.7; obtains 
his liberty and forms an alliance with Anne, du- 
chefs of BrittaDy, 203 ; figns a treaty with France, 



209 ; efpoufes the duchefs of JJrittany by pirny, 
210; engages in a league with England againft 
France, 211 j reproaches Charles the eighth with 
his perfidy, 216; concludes a treaty with that 
monarch, 220 ; accedes to the league of Cam- 
bray, 284 ; invefts Lewis the Twelfth with the 
duchy of Milan, 289 ; afpires to the papacy, 298, 
299 ; enlitls in the fervice of the king of England, 
305 ; figns a treaty with France, 318 ; his death, 
confequences thereof; 320, 321. 

Maximilian Sforza ; aflerts his claims to the 
duchy of Milan, 298 ; is acknowledged as duke, 
298 ; is expelled from his duchy and retires to 
France, 315. 

Miuart, prefident of the parliament ; murdered 
at Paris, 479. 

Montcontour, battle of, 593, 594. 

Montgomery, Count of, wounds the king at a 
tournament, 430 ; defends Rouen againft the Ca- 
tholics, 550 ; reduces the principality of Beam, 
592 ; is taken prifoner and beheaded, 625. 

Montholon, chancellor, called ** the Ariftides of 
France" — his generality, 365. 

Montlhery, battle of, 30. 

Montluc Blaife de, governor of Guienne, his 
feverity againft the Hugonots, 543. 

Montmorenci, conftable of France, recalled to 
court by Henry the fecond, 377 ; his avarice and 
rapacity, 378 ; his cruelty to the people of Gui- 
enne, 385 ; marches to the relief cf Saint Quintin, 
419 ; defeated and taken prifoner, 420; procures 
his liberty, 431 ; retires from court, 464 ; infults 
the Hugonots, 520; is reconciled to the duke of 
Guife, and forms a league with that nobleman 
and the Marefchal de Saint Andre, 525; perfe- 
cutes the Hugonots, 538 ; engages the Hugonots 
at Dreux, 555, 556 ; is wounded and taken pri- 
foner, 556; is wounded at the battle ofDreux, 
575 ; —his death, 580. 

Mtulius edict of, 573. 

N. 

Nobility of France, their valour and liberality 
commended, 368 ; note. 

O. Oran^fy 
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O. 1 

Oia.tge prince of, facilitates tlic efcape of the 
Alike pf Brittany from Vannes, 193; taken pri- 
foncrat the b ttle of Orange, 199 ; releafed from 
confinement and font to Brittany, 208. 

Orange, battle t.f, 198, 199. 

Orleans, fiege of, 15159 ; — treaty of, 1563. 

Order of the Holy Ghofl, firft inftituted, 650. 

P. 

Parijtans ; their privileges and immunities en- 
larged and extended, 41 ; forty thouiand of them 
die of an epidemic diftemper, 48 ; perfecute the 
Hugonots, 482 ; acquire additional ftrength from 
the regulations of the marcfchal de BrifTac, 546. 

Parliament of Paris ; perfecute the Hugonots, 
518; rem'onftrate againft the edi*5t of toleration, 
521 ; compelled to regifter the January edict, 
530 ; profcribe the Hugonots, 547 ; oppofe the 
regiftration of the act of majority, 566 ■ offer a 
reward for apprehending or killing the admiral, 
£95- 

PaJJau, treaty of, 394. 

Pavia, battle of, 342, 343. 

Peronne ; interview at that place, between Lewis 
the Eleventh, and Charles, duke of Burgundy, 
56, 57 ; treaty of, 59. 

People, the ; always employ the authority they 
ufurp for the moil abominable purpofes, 197. 

* Philip, the Good, duke of Burgundy ; attends 
the coronation of Lewis the Eleventh with a nu- 
merous retinue — difmiffes his troops at the requeft 
of Lewis, 4 ; his opinion of Lewis, 5' ; does 
homage for all his dominions to the king of France, 
5 j his fpirited reply to the king's ambaffadors, 
20 ; his death and character, 49. 

Philip the Second, king of Spain ; engages in 
a war with France, 417 ; figns a peace with 
France, 435 ; forms a league for the extirpation 
of the Hugonots, 528, 529.; congratulates Charles 
on the maflacreof the Hugonots, 616. 

Piles, defends Saint Jean d'Angeli againft the 
Catholics, 596 ; maflacred at Paris, 611. 



Poiffy, affembly of the clergy at tli3t place, 5 24, 

Poor's Rate, levied in France, 459. 

Pot Philip, lord of Roches ; his fpirited fpeech 
in the ail'embly of the Hates general at Tours, 
160, 161. 

Pragmatic Santlion aboli filed, 316. 

Prifoncrs of war, expofed to public falc, 36. 

R. 

Ravenna, battle of, 296. 

Reformation', its progrefs in Fiance, the conduct, 
of its friends, and the means adopted for its fup- 
preffion in France, from 440 to 459. 

Rennes, citizens of; their loyalty and patriotifm, 
204. ' 

Rheims, citizens of, are fubdued and punifhed, 
7, 8. 

Rieux, marefchal de ; appointed regent of 
Brittany, 201. 

Rochefort, William de, chancellor of France ; 
his harangue to" the flates general, 155, 156 ; 
his honefl advice to Charles the Eighth, 200. 

Rofnyvinen, William de; defends the town of 
Saint Aubin du. Cormier, with only fifty men 
againft a French army of fourteen thoufand, 194.- 

Roueti, parliament of, when eftablifhed, 265. 

Rouen, fiege of, 550, cci. 

S. 

Sable, treaty of, 200, 201. 

Saint Andre, marefchal of France ; promotes a 
reconciliation between the conftable IVIontmorenci 
and the princes of Lorrain, 520 ; refufes to retire 
from court, 533 ; is killed at the battle of Dreux, . 
S57- 

Saint Bartholomew, maffacre of ; 609, 610, 611 ; 
reflections thereon, 613, 614. 

Saint Denis, battle of, 579. 

Saint Germain, treaty of, 601. 

Saint Michael, order of, when inftituted, 148. 

Saint Michael, abbey of, flormed by the Hugo- 
nots, 587. 

Saint Paul, count of, conftable of France ; ap- 
pointed 



pointed to the government of Normandy, 48 ; his 
trial and execution, 120. 

Saint Quint in, battle of, 420. 

Safazar, cuts his way through the mob at 
Bruges, 197; 

Sieverbanfen, battle of, 403. 

Sewinara, battle of, 273. 

Scnarpont, governor of Boulogne, plans the re. 
duction of Calais, 424. 
Smalcalde, league of, 354. 
Spurs, battle of, 305. 

States General ; aflemble at Tours, 155 ; refo- 
lutions of, 170 ; diflblution of, 172 ; aflemble at 
Orleans, 515 ; influenced by interefted views* 
515 ; refufes to impofe taxes without the exprefs 
commands of their conftituents, 516; are diflol- 
ved, 517 ; aflemble at Pontoife, 524 ; grant a fup- 
ply to the king, 524. 

Stradiotti ; light horfe in the Venetian armies, 
fo called ; where raifed— their barbarous mode of 
making war, 240. 



Tremoui/Ie, Lewis de la ; maiches againfl the duke 
of Orleans, 185 ; defeats the Bretons at Orange ; 
his cruelty after the battle, 199 ; his prudent and 
refolute conduct at the paflage of , jhe Appenines, 
238 ; recovers the duchy of Milan, 303 ; is de- 
feated by the Swifs in a pitched battle, 303 ; figns 
a treaty with the Swifs, 304 ; drives the Englifh 
out of France, 133 ; is flain at the battle of Pavia, 
343- 

Trent council of, when aflembled, 382. 

Triumvirate eftablifhment of, 520 ; the Trium- 
virs fecure the king's, perfon,. 537 ; declare war 
againft the Hugonots, 541. 



VaJJiy maffacre of ; 535. 

Venereal difeafe, when introduced into France, 
263. 

Venice, {late of ; 284. 
Vercelli, treaty of ; 250, 251. 
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